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In  the  Senate  of  the  Unitbh  StaisSi 

Matf  »,  1928, 

Ordend,  That  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  "Competition 
and  Profits  in  Bread  and  Flour/'  transBilted  to  the  Senate  on  January  12, 1928, 
be  printed  M  a  Senate  doeument. 

Attest 

*  Eimw  W.TMAYMn,  Secretary. 

By  loan  C.  Caocowr,  Ckki  Ckrh 


BUBKXTTXD  B7  MB.  BBUCB 

In  TBM  Sllf  ATB  OW  VHB  TJuvmO  BtATMB, 

Mm  9  iealmdar  day,  May  6) ,  1928, 
Ordmwd,  That  the  iQustrations  aeeiMiipaiiyinf  the  report  of  the  Feder^  Trade 
Cbmniiasion  on  *' Ck)mpetition  and  Profits  in  Bread  and  Flour,"  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  on  Janiuury  12,  1028,  be  printed  as  a  part  of  said  report. 

Edwin  P.  Thayer,  Secretary. 
By  Joan  C.  Cbogkstt,  CA^f  Clif  Ji. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Wmkingim,  Jarmarif  11, 19$8. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  entitled  "Competition  and  proits  in 
bread  and  flour."  This  report  is  submitted  in  furthef  response  to 
Senate  Resolution  163,  agreed  to  February  16,  1924,  and  Is  the  inal 
report  in  compliance  with  that  resolution. 

rreliminary  reports  in  partial  response  to  the  resolution  liaYe 
heretofore  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  follows: 

First,  on  May  3,  1926,  a  report  entitled  "Competitive  conditions 
in  floiu*  milling";  and 

Second,  a  report  dated  February  11,  1927,  entitled  "Bakery 
combines  and  profits." 

These  investigations  under  and  pursuant  to  resolutions  passed 
by  the  United  States  Senate  are  necessarily  ex  parte  proceedings, 
and  the  reports  of  the  commission  are  not  bindmg  on  the  parties 
interested  in  .  the  industries  under  investigation. 

A  representative  of  a  group  of  persons  mterested  m  the  industries 
involv^  asked  permission  to  inspect  the  forlbcoming  rei^rl  with 
a  view  to  pointing  out  any  errors  or  inaccuracies,  if  in  his  judgment 
any  shoula  be  found.  The  commission  by  a  divided  vote — ^four 
to  one-^enied  this  request.  In  my  opinion  the  request  should 
have  been  granted. 

I  join  in  the  vote  to  send  this  report  to  Congress,  as  contemplated 
statute,  but  make  this  statement  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not 
want  my  favorable  vote  on  transmission  to  be  taken  as  indicating 
that  I  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  It  is  doubtless  entitlea 
to  full  credit  due  a  report  based  on  such  ex  parte  proceedings. 

The  investigative  methods  employed  are  described  in  a  foreword 
to  the  report,  and  the  position  of  the  majority  is  indicated  thereby. 

By  direction  of  the  commission. 

William  E.  Humphrey, 

C%airfiMifi. 

President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 

The  OapM,  WasMngUm,  D.  C, 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL 


January  11,  1928. 

The  commission  was  directed  by  a  resolution  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  investigate  the  production,  distribution,  transportation  and 
sde  of  flour  and  bread,  and  to  report  costs  and  profits  at  each  stage 
of  the  process  of  production  and  distribution,  the  extent  and  methods 
of  price  fixing,  pnce  maintenance  and  price  diserisaination,  the  devel- 
opments in  the  direction  of  monoply,  and  other  evidtoce  indicating 
restraints  of  trade. 

Two  preliminary  reports  have  been  issued  undar  this  resolution,  one 
regarding  competitiTe  conditions  in  the  flour-milling  industry  and 
another  with  respect  to  bakery  consolidations  and  profits.  Parts  of 
these  reports  in  an  expanded  form  are  included  in  this  final  report. 

From  1922  to  1924  consumers  paid  retail  grocers  an  average  price 
of  8.549  cents  for  a  pound  of  bread.  Of  this  final  sales  realization  the 
farmer  received  1.145  cents,  the  miller  0.406  cent,  the  baker  5.110 
cents,  and  the  retail  ^ocer  1.279  cents,  excluding  the  cost  of  the 
wheat,  flour,  and  bread  to  the  miller,  baker,  and  retail  grocer,  respec- 
tively, these  latter  items  being  omitted  to  avoid  duplication.  Trans- 
portation of  wheat  and  flour  and  country  and  terminal  handling 
chaises  absorbed  the  remainder  of  this  total  sales  realization,  amount- 
ing to  about  0.6  of  a  cent. 

There  are  two  principal  systems  of  commercial  bread  distribution — 
the  wholesale  system  and  the  retail  system.  Under  the  wholesale 
system  bread  is  sold  through  one  or  more  middlemen.  Under  the 
retail  system  bread  is  sold  by  the  bakery  to  ultimate  consumers 
either  through  house-to-house  delivery,  oyer  the  hakery  counter,  or  by 
retail  chain  stores  havmg  their  own  bakeries. 

Probably  one-half  or  more  of  the  total  conmi^ial  biead  is  pro- 
duced and  sold  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  companies. 
In  1925,  57  companies,  including  3  chain-stoie  systems  operating 
278  plants,  produced  and  sold  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
total  commercial  production  of  that  year.  Detailed  returns  covering 
the  marketing  of  bread  were  obtained  by  the  commission  from  147 
large  baking  companies  operating  355  plants.  These  companies 
distributed  either  wholesale  or  house  to  house  exclusively,  or  com- 
bined both  methods  of  doing  business.  More  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  plants  reporting  were  engaged  solely  in  wholesale  business,  and 
nearly  18  per  cent  combined  wholesale  and  house-to-house  business. 
The  balance,  or  only  7  per  cent,  were  exclusively  house-to-house 
plants.  Exclusively  wholesale  plants,  however,  reported  nearly  79  per 
cent  of  the  total  bread  sales  of  these  plants,  as  compared  with  only 
per  cent  for  the  exclusively  house-to-house  plants.  While  cer- 
tain of  the  plants  do  a  Hmited  amount  of  wholesale  business  through 
out-of-town  ag^ts,  peddlers,  and  retail  shipping  customers,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  business  is  done  through  the  operation  of  wholeside  or 
bouse-to-house  routes,  which  may  be  either  or  both  city  and  out  of 
town.  Weekly  sales  to  customeis  of  wholesale  routes  averaged  17.26 
for  bread,  11 .44  for  other  bakery  products,  and  $8.70  for  the  two  com- 
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hm©d.  On  house-to-house  routes  the  average  customer  bought  73 
c^ts  worth  of  bread  and  22  cents  worth  of  other  bakery  products,  or  a 
lotai  of  95  csants  for  bakery  goods  each  week.  The  average  number  of 
cmtODMrs  on  wholesale  routes  was  58  and  on  house-to-house  routes 
265.  The  average  volume  of  business  reported  per  route  was  $503 
per^week  for  wholesale  routes  and  $244  per  week  for  house-to-house 
foutes. 

Bread  k  commonly  sold  for  cash,  but  this  statement  is  subject  to 
consideraye  qiiatifcation  on  account  of  weekly  and  semiweeklv 
settlemeiits  which  are  employed  in  the  restaurant,  hotel,  institution, 
and  Cham-store  busmess,  and  witk  housewives  on  house-to-house 
routes.  On^the  latter  routes  in  addition,  weekly  credit  is  frequently 
aUowed  on  individual  responsibihty  by  driver  salesmen,  and  some- 
tunes  on  wholesale  routes  also. 

While  there  is  a  good  deal  of  active  competition  in  th«  bakme 
busmess  it  does  not  operate  uniformly  or  steadily  in  many  locaUties. 
Where  restraining  influences  on  competition  in  the  baking  industry 
were  found  to  prevail  they  were  made  effective  largely  through  the 
activities  of  national,  district,  or  local  baking  associations  or  clubs. 

all  these  associations  the  American  Bakers'  Association  has  prob- 
atory the  largest  membership  of  wholesale  bakers  extending  over  the 

investigation  and  settle- 
ment of  competitive  issues  between  members  usually  throuo-h  its 
mdustnal  relations  conamittee.  A  code  of  ethics,  adopted  as  part 
M  the  associa^on's  by-laws,  seeks  to  discourage  aU  trade  practices 
regarded  as  unfwr  by  the  association. 

^  As  an  iUusfamtion  of  the  work  of  the  American  Bakers'  Association 
m  settimg  pnce  difficidttes  in  the  earlier  yean  of  the  association's 
liistiip,  mention  ma^  he  made  of  the  fact  tibat  it  was  instrumental 
m  bnnging  together  m  its  Chicago  offices  reproseatalives  of  Kappus 
^08  (Inc.),  a  wholesale  and  retail  bakery  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and 
Ward  Bakmg  Co.,  which  was  shippmg  into  Kenosha  bakery  pzoducts 
from  Its  Chicago  plant,  offering  one  loaf  of  bread  free  witii  every  five 
and  umng  the  retailer  to  initiate  lower  prices.    An  agreement  was 
reached,  which  among  other  things  requu-ed  Ward  to  sell  at  prices 
set  by  the  local  bakers.    Another  such  case  came  about  through  the 
reduction  of  bread  prices  at  Kansas  City  by  the  Campbell  Baking 
t^.,  a  Ward  &  Ward  (Inc.)  subsidiary  whose  president  was  then  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bakers'  Association.    Competing  bakers  com- 
piamed  that  they  had  not  had  proper  notice  of  the  cut,  that  the  cut 
was^too  great,  and  that  the  president  of  the  association  was  not  living 
Up  to  Its  code  of  ethics,  and  demanded  his  resignation.    This  wai 
tendered  toy  the president  and  accepted  by  the  association.    The  price 
dmpute  was  referred  to  the  industrial  relations  committee,  which 
teought  influence  to  bear  on  the  management  of  the  Campbell 
^a^mg  u>.  MMtucmg  it  to  return  to  its  former  higher  bread  prices. 
Other  cases  m  the  earlier  vears  covered  by  the  commission's  inquiry 
m  which  the  American  Bakers'  Association  endeavored  to  give  asdst- 
ance  m  reaching  settlements  in  "price  wars"  invdb^  western  Pemi- 

Slvania  the  Northwest  Pacific  coast,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Danville, 
.,  Hastmes,  Mich.,  and  Denver,  Colo. 

In  1 924  local  bakers  at  Pittsburgh  made  an  attempt  to  inimase 
pnces  by  concerted  action.  A  representative  of  the  bakers  was  sent 
to  JNew  York  City  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Ward  Baking  Co., 


National  Biscuit  Co.,  and  the  General  Baking  Go.  In  a  letter  to  Ite 
American  Bakers'  Association,  S.  S.  Wattets,  a  local  HttBlmi^ 

baker  and  member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  that  association, 

stated  that  the  two  latter  companies  agreed  that  this  emissary  could 
represent  them,  but  that  Ward  refused  cooperation.  He  also  said 
in  his  letter  that  little  could  be  done  through  the  association's  execu- 
tive committee.  The  secretary  of  the  association  sent  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Watters's  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  industrial  relations  committee, 
who  in  writing  to  Mr.  Watters  advised  him  to  destroy  any  copies  of 
it  he  might  have,  as  he  was  doing  with  his,  and  to  write  more  cau- 
tiously in  the  future.  Owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Pittsburgh  local 
bakers  to  persuade  Ward  to  go  along,  the  price  per  loaf  was  not 
advanced  as  planned  and  conditionally  agreed  to  by  the  local  bakers, 
but  the  price  per  poimd  was  increased  by  reducing  ihe  size  of  the  loaf 
while  maintamiiig  its  price. 

The  work  <rf  another  organization,  the  Associated  Bakers  of  America, 
is  carried  cm  largely  through  the  allied  State  associations  such  as  the 
Associated  Bakers  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  Bakers  Association  and 
through  district  and  local  associations.  The  secretary  of  the  associ- 
ation says  concerning  his  oflBcial  work  for  local  groups:  "It's  a  groat 
deal  of  satisfaction  attending  these  smaller  meetings  where  the  bakers 
need  some  practical  help  in  ironing  out  their  difficulties.  One  or 
two  often  keep  many  in  red  ink.  Some  of  the  work  may  touch  on  the 
illegal,  but  without  it  many  would  drag  along  broke  or  near  broke." 

The  Associated  Bakers  of  Illinois  held  37  district  meetings  during 
its  fiscal  year  1924-25,  at  11  of  which  its  field  secretary  referred  to 
the  existence  of  agreements  on  prices'or  on  practices  directly  affecting 
prices,  such  as  premium  giving,  and  at  others  there  were  attempts 
to  come  to  agreements  which  were  in  some  cases  made  successful  at 
later  meetings. 

The  Indiana  Bakers'  Association  held  numerous  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  prices  and  bringing  bakers  in  surrounding  terri- 
tory into  Kne.  It  has  also  been  instrumental  in  organizing  much  of 
its  territory  into  district  and  local  groups.  One  of  its  district  associ- 
ations—the TrirState  Bak^'  Ouh--made  up  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Kentucky  bakers,  was  formed  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  m  January, 
1925,  and  effected  an  agreement  at  its  dganization  meeting  to  advance 
pnces. 

The  Potomac  States  Association,  by  discussiiMi  and  through  cooper- 
ation, has  sought  to  eliminate  price  competition.  Following  a  cut  in 
the  price  of  bread  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  April  27,  1925, 
mitiated  by  the  General  Bakmg  Co.,  the  secretary  of  the  association 
appealed  to  the  American  Bakers'  Association  to  take  some  acti<m 
m  the  matter,  indicating  that  it  was  his  belief  that  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  association  was  to  bring  competing  members  tq^ether  to  discuss 
and  agree  on  prices. 

Members  of  the  New  England  Bakers'  Association  are  pledged  by 
a  code  of  ethics  to  the  performance  of  certain  trade  practices  and 
against  the  performance  of  certain  other  practices.  The  files  of  the 
association  contain  records  showing  that  it  has  been  instrumental  in 
effecting  many  price  agreements,  some  of  which  involved  bread 
produced  in  one  State  uid  sold  in  another.  According  to  represent- 
atives of  bakers  assoc^tidns  the  price  situation  in  New  England  is 
generally  dominated  by  the  larger  companies.  Ward,  General,  and 


CoBtinental.  Suoh  companies  are  often  involved,  if  prices  are  "sta- 
bilized" flatisfactonly  to  the  trade.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  cor- 
respondance  of  the  aasociation,  whose  activity  has  been  constantly 
kk  the  diroctiQii  of  liolding  the  larger  companies  in  hne  with  the 
sumller.  Here^  as  elsewherei  the  feav  of  the  smaller  baker  is  that  the 
kffer  companies  will  out  the  price  to  a  point  which  their  costs  wiU 
EOt  permit  them  to  meet. 

Data  on  wholesale  hraid  prices  riiow  that  a  pronounced  dedine 
has  taken  place  in  wkilesale  prices  £rom  the  high  h^rals  of  1020, 
whidi  in  a  general  way  have  liiowei  the  trend  of  Jour  prices  durins 
that  period.  For  nine  important  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  the  maximum  price  occurred  in  1920  and  the  minimum  in 
1922-23  or  1924,  depending  on  the  city.  The  average  decline  was 
about  26  per  cent,  but  in  Cleveland  the  decline  was  over  33  per  cent. 
In  1925  an  appreciable  increase  took  place  in  the  price  of  bread  over 
1924.  This  increase  corresponded  in  some  degree  with  increased 
costs  of  production,  which  in  1925  averaged  more  than  two-fifths  of 
a  cent  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Simple  average  retail 
prices  for  51  cities  computed  from  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  show  that  bread  prices  to  consumers  fell  from  11.5  cents 
per  pound  in  1920  to  8.8  cents  in  1922,  a  decline  of  nearly  3  cents 
per  Dound.  The  consumers'  price  remained  at  practically  the  1922 
level  until  1925,  in  which  year  the  price  advanced  approximately 
0.0  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

^  Broits  of  miolesale  bakers  have  been  comparatively  high,  however, 
in  the  six  years  1920  to  lt2i.  During  this  period  the  rate  of  return 
on  the  total  baking  investment,*  as  i^wn  by  the  companies'  books, 
or  as  reported  to  tlie  commission,  was,  before  payment  of  Federal 
taxes,  14.90  per  cent,  and  on  the  investment,  as  revised  by  the  com- 
mission, averaged  over  25  per  cent.  This  period,  however,  was 
marked^  by  a  pronounced  decline  in  the  relative  productivity  of  the 
baking  investment.  During  the  entire  six  years  the  volume  of  bread 
production  and  the  value  of  sales  of  both  bread  and  other  products 
have  declined  almost  continuously. 

The  four  largest  baking  consohdations,  all  of  comparatively  recent 
organization  in  their  present  form,  are  the  Purity  Bakeries  Corpo- 
ration, operating  33  bakeries  in  1926,  the  Ward  Baking  Corporation, 
operating  18,  the  General  Baking  Corporation,  operating  42,  and  the 
Continental  Baking  Corporation,  operating  in  the  United  States  91 
bakeries.  For  the  organization  of  the  Waid,  General,  and  Conti- 
nental corporations,  W.  B.  Ward  was  either  directly  or  indirectly 
le^nsible.  At  one  time  or  another,  and  until  April,  1926,  they 
have  been  affiliated  through  a  community  of  stock  ownership  and 
of  organi|ii||  fersoim^  and  through  dose  association  of  managing 
personnel.  ilO<^  lists  of  the  ccnrporations  as  of  October  31,  1925, 
showed  that  of  the  14  men  who  weie  cheers  and  directors  of  Ward 
Baking  Corporation,  10  held  stock  in  both  Ward  and  Continental, 
7  in  both  Ward  and  General  and  7  in  both  General  and  Continwital. 
Six  of  the  14  owned  stock  in  all  three  corporations,  their  holdings  in 
General  and  Continental  being,  on  the  whole,  as  large  as  in  the  Ward 
Baking  Corporation.  Through  stock  owned  directly  or  through  the 
Ward  Foundation  Corporation,  W.  B.  Ward  was>  on  December  31, 
1924,  the  largest  single  stockholder  in  the  Ward  Baking  Corporation. 
He  was  also  the  largest         stockholder  in  the  Continfintal,  hoid- 
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ing  21  per  cent  of  the  voting  stock  of  that  organization.  No  other 
individual  on  that  date  owned  as  high  as  5  per  cent  of  the  total. 
For  a  time  all  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  Gen- 
eral Baking  Corporation  was  also  controlled  by  him.  These  three 
corporations,  in  which  W.  B.  Ward  and  his  associates  were  at  that 
time  interested,  are  operating  at  the  present  time  approximately  150 
bakeries  with  an  estimated  total  bread  production  of  nearly  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  commercial  bread  production  of  the  Unitei  States. 

On  January  30, 1926,  W.  B.  Ward  caused  to  be  organized  the  Ward 
Food  F^ucts  Coi]poration  imder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
which,  in  view  of  his  euiinr  activities,  had  every  appearance  of  being 
formed  to  take  over  and  hold  ^  stock  oi  the  ^reo  corporations  in 
which  W.  B.  Ward  and  his  associates  were  interested.  A  few  dajyi 
later,  therefore,  the  Departmeat  of  Justice  filed  a  bill  in  equity  with 
the  Federal  court  at  Baltimore,  not  only  aeainst  the  Ckmtinental, 
but  also  against  each  of  the  Ward  and  General  companies  and  various 
individuals  alleging  violation  of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws,  and 
asking  for  such  injunctions  against  the  companies  and  individuals 
as  were  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  violations  of  the  law.  A  consent 
decree  was  entered  by  the  district  court  of  Baltimore,  which  ordered 
the  dissolution  of  the  Ward  Food  Products  Corporation  and  the 
surrender  of  its  charter  to  the  State  of  Maryland  and  laid  upon  the 
several  corporate  and  individual  defendants  certain  restraints  with 
respect  to  their  future  activities  in  interstate  trade. 

The  bread  business  is  primarily  local  for  the  reason  that  the  product 
must  reach  the  consumer  while  fresh  and  can  only  be  distributed 
over  a  narrow  radius  from  the  plant.  Data  furnished  by  the  Con- 
tinental show  that  the  percentages  of  total  competing  sales  over 
State  lines  to  total  sales  over  State  lines  for  companies  subsequentiy 
consolidated  were  for  bread  13.8  and  for  cake  14.4.  How  far  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  tiiese  pmsentages,  however,  is  doubtful,  because 
^le  elements  of  comparison  weie  not  contemporaiieous.  For 
reason  additional  statistical  matter  of  a  similar  but  more  comparable 
character  was  requested  of  the  Continental  but  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  impracticable  to  furnish  it. 

Because  of  the  numerous  consolidations  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  baking  industry  and  the  advantages  claimed  for  such  con- 
solidations with  reference  to  lower  costs  and  prices,  a  comparison 
was  imder taken  of  the  costs  of  plants,  of  sdngle-plant,  and  multiple- 
plant  conipanies.  Taking  the  results  for  the  plants  of  single-plant 
and  multiple-plant  companies  the  latter  showed  lower  costs,  as  a 
whole,  but  a  large  part  of  this  apparent  advantage  disappears  when  the 
plants  of  these  two  types  of  companies  are  compared  by  correspond- 
ing size  groups.  Gn  the  basis  of  the  comparisons  made  it  is  not 
clear  that  lower  production  costs  are  characteristic  of  plants  of 
ttiultiple-plant  companies  of  sizes  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
plants  of  single-plant  companies.  The  study  of  wholesale  baking 
plants  by  size  groups  indicates  that  in  general  the  costs  of  the  larger 
plants  are  appreciably  lower  ^an  for  the  smaller  plants,  taken  as  a 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  very  low  cost  plants  are  found  in  prac- 
tically every  size  group,  and  a  number  of  the  small  plants  show  as 
low  costs  as  the  largest. 

Comparing  tiie  mifmcial  results  of  the  Ward,  General,  and  Con- 
tin^tal  baking  companies  with  each  other  and  with  those  of  other 
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baking  companies  it  appears  that  the  first  three  companies  combined 
earned  a  much  higher  rate  of  return  on  the  baking  investment,  as 
revised  by  the  commission,  than  other  companies  operating  more 
than  one  plant.  The  latter  in  turn  earned  a  somewhat  higher  rate 
than  the  single-plant  companies.  The  results  for  the  three  largest 
companies,  however^  are  due  partly  to  the  high  rate  of  return  earned 
by  tile  General  winch  w«8  more  than  twke  that  of  either  of  the 
otiier  two  companies.  The  slightly  lower  rate  of  return  earned  by 
the  single-plant  companies  compared  with  the  multiple-plant  com- 
panies  (other  than  Ward,  General,  and  Continent^)  was  caused 
partly  by  a  lower  sales  realization  p&r  pound  of  broad;  the  ^ngle- 
piaiKt  group  had,  in  fact,  slightly  lower  costs  per  pound  of  bread. 

Comparisons  were  also  made  of  the  financial  results  of  wholesale 
and  house-to-house  and  chain-store  bakeries.  The  prices  paid  by 
the  consumer  for  bread  through  these  channels  for  the  years  1923  to 
1925  were  approxiinately  as  foUows  per  pound:  Wholesale  (including 
1.21  cents  for  the  retail  grocer's  margin)  8.636  cents;  house-to-house, 
8.933  cents;  chain-store  bakeries,  6.030  cents.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, involve  several  qualifications.  The  price  through  the  wholesale 
system  includes  credit  and  delivery  service  to  consumers  on  perhaps 
60  per  cent  of  the  bread  sold  by  the  retail  store.  The  house-to- 
house  price  includes  limited  credit  to  many  consumers,  in  addition 
to  weekly  credit  on  an  extensive  scale  allow^ed  by  drivers.  The 
chain-store  price  is  cash  and  carry. 

Comparing  the  costs  of  bread  in  different  cities  it  appears  that 
ingredient  costs  are  dominated  by  flour  costs,  which  in  turn  are 
apparmtly  influenced  chiefly  by  ^e  location  of  tlie  city  and  oon- 
Muently  freight  rates.  With  regard  to  manufaeturing  expaise  the 
Indicated  large  differences  between  cities  are  apparently  determined 
chiefly  by  the  ¥olume  of  production  per  man-hour,  ana  tills  in  turn 
is  largely  conditioned  by  the  extent  to  which  the  plant  is  automatic. 

Wholesale  distribution  In  the  flour  industry,  the  second  part  of  the 
Inquiry,  Is  handled  through  mill  agents,  brokers,  jobbers,  flour  mer- 
chants, wholesale  erocers,  and  blenders.  In  the  smaller  markets 
the  local  mills  and  mill  branches  and  representatives  apparently 
handle  the  bulk  of  the  flour  business.  In  the  larger  markets  the 
mill  branch  offices  of  local  marketing  establishments  probably  supply 
the  bulk  of  the  family  trade,  while  brokers  and  mill  agents  largely 
handle  the  bakery  trade.  Numerically  the  mill  agents  and  brokers 
are  the  most  important  classes  of  distributors  and  probably  handle 
the  major  portion  of  the  product  sold. 

A  study  of  the  competitive  conditions  in  the  flour-milling  industry 
indicated  abundant  potential  competition,  but  frequent  efforts  to 
littit  production  among  the  millers  by  agreements  and  understandings 
to  sea  at  »  pi«fit;  bv  the  «cch«>g8  oTinfonnation  on  selling  prices; 
hw  agreements,  understanoiiigii  or  cooperation  to  fix  the  vanoua 
elements  of  seuing  firices;  Ijf  agr^ments  and  understuidii^  and 
coopmtion  to  fix  uniform  dAerentlab  on  flour  sold  in  different  siae 
pao^ages  or  In  different  containers;  by  agreements,  understandingB, 
or  cooperation  regaiding  forward  deliverv  of  flour  and  carrying 
charges;  by  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics  which  by  its  terms 
attempted  to  regulate  in  a  number  of  reapects  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  sale  of  flour. 
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In  1923  and  1924  the  90  flour-milling  companies  reportmg  to  the 
commission  earned  slightly  over  7  per  cent  on  the  milling  investment 
in  each  year.  The  highest  rate  of  return  was  earned  by  the  north- 
western mills  (9.1  per  cent),  the  lowest  by  the  southwestern  (4.9 
per  cent).  The  highest  rates  of  return  were  earned  by  companies 
with  an  mvestment  of  $500,000  to  $1,000,000,  and  the  lowest  by 
companies  with  an  investment  of  from  one  to  two  million  dollars. 
For  47  companies  for  which  costs  and  profits  are  available  from 
1919  to  1924  the  highest  sales  realization  and  profit  were  shown  in 
1920.  In  that  year  the  sales  realization  was  $11.73  per  barrel  and 
the  average  net  profit  68  cents.  In  1924  flour  sold  at  $6.75  per 
barrel  and  the  profit  had  fall^  to  only  24  cents.  These  conditions 
were  reflected  In  the  cost  of  bread  production.  In  1920,  36  baking 
oompanies  operating  127  plants  paid  4.48  cents  for  flour  per  pound 
of  bread.  In  1924,  70  ccmipanies  and  223  plants  paid  2.111  cents. 
Taking  ^e  whole  six  years  for  these  47  oomiMoiieB,  the  highest  rete 
of  return  was  shown  by  the  group  of  companies  haviog  the  smallest 
investment.  The  lowest  rate  of  return  was  shown  by  the  group  with 
the  next  to  the  smallest  investment,  and  the  next  to  the  lowest  was 
for  the  group  with  the  lai^est  investment — $2,000,000  and  over. 
Of  the  four  companies  showing  a  rate  of  return  over  20  per  cent,  all 
had  an  investment  of  under  $1,000,000,  and  of  the  five  companies 
showing  a  rate  of  return  between  15  and  20  per  cent  only  one  had 
an  investment  above  $1,000,000. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  cost  of  flour  production  for 
the  various  geographical  sections  of  the  country  is  determined  pri- 
marily by  the  cost  of  wheat,  this  item  constituting  the  great  bulk  of 
the  cost  of  production.  .  Less  than  one-third  of  the  total  flour  output 
of  the  90  companies  for  1923  and  1924  was  produced  at  a  cost  of 
between  $4  and  $5  per  barrel,  over  50  per  cent  between  $5  and  IS, 
and  the  balance  at  from  $6  to  $8  or  more. 

The  estimated  spread  Km  wheat  consumed  by  the  domesloic  flour 
mllb  from  producer  to  mfll,  was  for  the  three  years  1922-1924,  25 JSl 
cents  per  bushel,  of  whidi  about  55  per  cent  was  for  transportation, 
almost  20  per  cent  for  country  elevator  gross  maigins,  and  the  hair 
ance  for  the  gross  maigins  for  terminal  handling. 

The  inquiiy  has  shown  among  other  things  that  wholesale  baking 
has  In  recent  years  been  generally  profitable.  In  several  places 
price-cutting  wars  have  occurred,  sometimes  initiated  by  the  big 
Dakeiy  combines  and  followed  by  prico-firaig  agreements. 

By  the  commission. 

William  E.  Humphrey, 

Chainmn. 
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The  facts  presented  in  this  report  with  respect  to  the  various  phases 
of  the  bread  and  flour  industries  were  obtained  from  the  foliowiiig 
sources: 

The  description  of  the  methods  of  marketing  bakery  products  was 
obtained  principally  from  a  compilation  of  the  replies  furnished  by 
baking  companies  to  a  questionnaire.  This  was  supplemented  by 
interviews  with  officials  of  many  companies  on  particular  phases  of 
marketing. 

The  statement  of  the  activities  of  the  bakers '  associations  relating 
to  competition  in  the  industry  consists  chiefly  of  excerpts  from  corro- 
spondence  files  of  the  associations  or  of  their  members  aescribing  such 
activities  in  t^dr  own  words.  The  rest  of  the  matmal  is  drawn  from 
stenographic  and  other  reports  made  by  field  repieseataMves  who  in- 
terviewed  the  bakery  trade  in  ail  seetions  of  the  country  reported  on. 

The  prices  of  bread  have  been  compiled  (1)  from  answers  to  Ques- 
tionnaires suknitled  by  the  baking  companies;  (2)  from  the  oraciil 
statistics  on  bread  prices  publish^  by  the  D^artment  of  Labor; 
(3)  from  a  survey  of  selling  prices  to  consumers  of  bread  for  nearly 
2,000  retail  grocers,  delicatessen,  and  ot^er  retail  merchants  in  wmMfy 
160  cities  in  some  30  States. 

The  statements  regarding  bakery  consolidations  and  their  effect  on 
competition  were  summarized  (1)  from  documentary  material  and 
correspondence  obtained  from  the  baking  companies,  (2)  from  official 
files  of  the  baking  consolidations  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  (3) 
from  the  statistics  of  output  and  competitive  sales  furnished  by  the 
Continental  Baking  Corporation,  and  (4)  from  statements  made  by 
responsible  officials  of  various  companies. 

The  facts  presented  regarding  the  profits  and  costs  of  bread  bakers 
were  generally  compiled  from  reports  made  by  the  individual  baking 
compaoiesy  but  in  some  cases  the  same  facts  were  obtained  directly 
by  accountants  of  %e  conmiisaon  from  their  books  of  acooont.  The 
{NNvfits  are  shown  both  in  the  form  employed  by  the  companies  and 
also  in  a  revised  form  prepared  by  the  commission. 

The  information  on  tne  methods  of  wholesaliiiff  flour  was  cmiipiled 
firom  statements  made  to  the  representatives  of  the  commission  by 
various  classes  of  flour  millm  and  wholesale  merchants. 

The  description  of  the  competitive  activities  of  the  flom*  millers' 
•  associations  consists  chiefly  of  excerpts  from  their  correspondence  or 
from  that  of  their  members  describing  such  activities  in  their  own 
words. 

The  profits  and  costs  of  flour  millers  are  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
compilation  of  replies  made  by  the  flour  millers  to  a  questionnaire. 
In  a  few  cases  this  same  information  was  compiled  directly  from  their 
books  by  accountants  of  the  commission.  The  profits  are  shown  both 
in  the  form  employed  by  the  companies  and  in  a  revised  form  prepared 
by  the  commission. 
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The  margins  for  wheat  handlers  are  compiled  in  part  from  reports 
made  to  the  commission  by  companies  dealing  in  wheat  and  partly 
mm  official  reports  of  the  Federal  Government  regarding  wheat 
pnces  and  the  margins  of  middlemen. 

The  data  on  transportation  charges  of  wheat  and  flour  were  pro- 
cured from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  these  charges 
were  weigiiled  by  the  commission  in  accordance  with  the  quantity 
moving  to  different  destinations.  ^ 

The  infonoaation  on  the  proportion  of  the  price  of  bread  paid  by  the 
coMnmer,  gomg  to  the  rmmm  agencies  of  production,  transportation 
and  mannfftctnre  was  compiled  from  the  preceding  data  with  refer- 
ence to  (1)  trangiortalion  costs;  (2)  costs,  profits,  and  margins  of 
wheat  handlers,  flour  milers,  and  bakers;  and  (3)  margins  of  retail 
itores.  ■  aiiluig,  bread. 


COMPETITION  AND  PROFITS  IN  BREAD  AND  tMUJE 


CHAPTER  I 
OMGIN  AND  SCOPE  OF  INQUIRY 

Section  1.  Origin. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  approved  February  16,  1924,  reading  as  follows: 

^  Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  directed  to 
investigate  the  production,  distribution,  transportation,  and  sale  of  flour  and 
Mad,  UMhiding  by-products,  and  report  its  findings  in  full  to  the  Senate,  showing 
the  costs,  pric^,  and  profits  at  each  stage  of  the  process  of  produetlon  and  disfaE^ 
bution,  from  the  tune  the  wheat  leaves  the  farm  until  the  bread  is  delivered  to  ilie 
consumer;  the  extent  and  methods  of  price  fixing,  price  maintenance,  and  price 
di8Criimnal3on:  the  developments  in  the  direction  of  monopoly  and  concentration 
of  control  in  the  milhng  and  baking  industries,  and  all  evidence  indicating  tlie 
existence  of  agreemrats,  ecmspiiaeies,  or  eoDibinalifliMi  in  raitnUni  ot  tEadeT 

Primary  reports  in  partial  resnonse  to  the  Senate  resolution 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  follows:  "Competitive  conditions 
m  flour  milling,';  dated  May  3, 1926,  summariziiig  the  profits  of  floor 
millers  and  giving  information  relating  to  theur  efforts  to  restrain 
competition;  and  ''Bakery  combines  and  profits/'  dated  Febniaiy 
11,  1927,  describing  the  consolidation  movement  and  summarizing 
the  costs  and  profits  of  wholesale  baking  companies.  Much  of  l£e 
matter  appearing  in  these  preliminary  reports  is  included  in  this 
final  report  in  amplified  form. 

Section  2.  Scope  and  method. 

In  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  Senate  thiee  Vttiioiis  lines  of 
inquiry  were  pursued  These  related  to  the  handling  of  wheat  from 
producer  to  flour  mill,  flour  milling,  and  bread  baking. 

WHJSAT  HANDLING 

Gross  margins  for  the  handling  of  wheat  were  obtained  by  schedule 
ftom  country  elevators  including  the  line,  independent,  and  coopera- 
ttve  types.    These  were  for  the  crop  years  1920-21  to  1924-25 
Included  m  the  report  for  purposes  of  comparison  are  similar  results 
for  earner  years. 

Because  of  the  common  practice  of  the  country  elevator  of  conduct- 
mg  the  gram  business  jointly  with  other  lines,  such  as  coal,  lumber 
and  feed,  the  handlmg  costs  for  which  can  not  easUy  be  segregated' 
no  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the  gross  maigins  on  the  handling 

wheat  into  costs  and  profits.  For  the  same  reason  and  because 
much  ol  the  mvestment  is  used  in  common  bv  the  various  lines  of  the 
busmess  no  return  on  the  investment  could  be  shown. 

The  most  important  class  of  terminal  middlemen  is  that  of  terminal 
elevator  operators.  Request  was  made  of  leading  terminal  elevator 
companies  m  MinneapoHs,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis  for  financial 
results  for  recent  years,  but  with  the  exception  of  three  companies 
this  request  was  refused.  Based  on  the  conimission's  eariier  stouty 
103621— S,  Doc.  98,  70-1  8  i 
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of  terminal  middlemen's  margins  (Vol.  IV  of  The  Grain  Trade) 
therefore  an  estimate  of  the  total  of  all  terminal  middlemen's  mar^ 
|ins  on  that  portion  of  wheat  which  moyes  to  flour  milta  was  made 

for  the  three-year  period  1922-1924. 

An  estimate  for  the  same  period  of  the  transportation  charges  on 
wheat  from  country  elevator  to  flour  mill  was  also  made.  This 
estimate  was  based  m  part  on  the  commission's  study  of  such  charges 
for  an  earlier  period,  such  charges,  however,  including  those  on  wheat 
movmg  to  points  for  export. 

A  final  figure  covering  all  middlemen's  margins  for  the  handling  of 
imeat  moving  from  producer  to  flour  mill  and  including  transportation 
ctiarges  was  then  found  for  the  three-year  period  1922-1924. 

wmm  miiLiiio 

In  pursuing  the  inqui^  relating  to  the  production  and  distribution 
of  flour,  costs  and  profits  of  milhng  companies  were  obtained  by 
schedule,*  or  directiy  from  the  books  of  the  companies  by  the  account- 
ants of  the  conmiission,  for  the  years  1923  and  1924,  and  competitive 
conditions  among  milling  companies  and  milling  associations  were 
investigated.  This  branch  of  the  inquiry  relating  to  the  flour  indus- 
toy  was  restricted  to  the  period  since  1922,  because  prior  reports  of 
the  commission  covered  this  industry  for  preceding  years.* 
^  (hMa  and  pr<ffiis  m  jimar  intKtw^.— The  figures  on  costs  and  profits 
Hi  the  present  inqiiirj  include  90  companies  located  throughout  the 
emmtary,  mcliiding  the  Boeky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  regions 
jid  cover  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  But  several  of 
liie  ifUEgest  miliiiu^  companies  refused  or  failed  to  fill  out  the  schedules 
leliuested.  Wa^buim  Crosby  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  permitted 
accountants  of  the  commiasion  to  fill  out  Am  schedule  in  the  eom- 
iwny's  offices,  but  refused  to  permit  the  slants  to  bring  away  the  com- 
pleted schedule  which  the  accountants  had  worked  up,  and  also  later 
remsed  to  forward  the  schedule  to  the  commission.  Pillsbury  Flour 
Mills  Co.,  Miimeapolis,  Minn.,  refused  to  fill  out  the  schedule  and  also 
refused  to  permit  accountants  of  the  commission  to  obtain  the  figures 
from  the  companv's  books  and  records. 

1m  fact,  several  of  the  large  companies  most  active  in  agreements, 
understandings,  or  cooperation  to  restrict  competition  in  the  sale  of 
flour  did  not  report  their  costs  and  profits  for  1923  and  1924,  although 
urgently  requested  to  do  so.'  Such  data  from  some  of  these  companies 
were  secured  for  the  four  years  1919-1922,  inclusive,  in  a  previous 
SSST.'        ^  included  in  the  figures  for  that  period  which  are 

m  the  inresent  report. 
^  Figures  obtained  in  the  prior  inquiry  for  over  100  companies  are 
given  for  191^1922,  inoIusiTe.  These  companies  produced  about  45 
per  cent  of  the.  total  output.  By  using  data  obtamed  in  this  earlier 
inquiry  and  data  obtained  in  this  present  inquiry  for  1923  and  1924 
It  IS  possible  to  make  dearer  the  recent  developments  and  trend  in 
the  flour  indiMtiy  by  showiiig  the  financial  results  for  47  identical 

1^^^  °' schedule  form,  see  Exhibit  II,  p.  107,  of  Competitive  Conditions  in  Flour  MiUi^ 

^i?Kli?JS£5f**RLl!?^^^^^  OommaroW  Who:^t  Flour  MUling,  Sept.  l5»]MDe«MliMt 

mmlNimtilhnam  OMnndsskm  ob  tte  Wk«t  floiir  IfiUing  ludustry.  May  16,  1924.  ^ 
J^SSSfSStSfSSSSS^''^  ^  investomt,  taeooHkaiid  rate  of  return,  for  the  years  1923-1926,  have  been 
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companies  for  the  six-year  period  1919-1924,  inclusive.  These  47 
companies  produced  about  18  per  cent  of  the  total  flour  production. 

Competition  in  flour  milling —The  investigation  on  competitive  con- 
ditions in  the  flour-milling  industry  consisted  of  interviews  with  the 
oflacers  of  millers'  associations  and  milling  companies;  the  examination 
of  the  records  and  correspondence  of  those  associations  and  com- 
panies, when  such  examination  was  permitted;  and  requests  for  copies 
of  specifically  designated  letters. 

The  inquiry  into  competitive  conditions  could  not  be  completed 
because  m<^t  of  the  larger  milling  companies  that  were  active  in 
furtiieringthe  agreements,  understandings,  and  cooperation  to  restrict 
competiti^  not  only  refused  to  permit  the  examination  of  their 
correspondence  files  on  competitive  practices  but  also  refused  to  per- 
mit copies  to  be  made  of  specificaUy  described  letters.  The  larger 
and  most  active  of  such  companies  were  Washburn  Oosby  Co 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  RUsbury  Mour  Mills  Co.,  Minneapohsi 
AT^iV^'  ^^^9^5^®^  company  active  in  such  matters,  Kansas  flour 
Mills  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  permitted  examination  of  its  corre- 
spondence but  refused  to  permit  copies  to  be  made  of  the  documents 
selected.  The  national  association  of  millers,  called  the  Millers* 
National  Federation,  which  is  controlled  through  plural  voting  by 
the  larger  milling  companies,  permitted  examination  of  most  of  its 
correspondence  but  refused  to  permit  copies  to  be  made  of  any  of  the 
more  than  300  documents  selected.  (See  appendix.  Exhibit  L  p.  83 
of  Competitive  Conditions  in  Flour  Milling,  May  3,  1926.)       '  ' 

WMesale  distribution  oj flour  ~ln  addition  to  the  costs  and  profits 
of  mining  companies  and  the  conditions  of  competition  in  the  milling 
industry  the  methods  of  wholesale  distribution  of  flour  were  inquired 
mto  and  are  shown  in  this  report.  Various  classes  of  distributors 
we  <^ed  upon  to  furnish  information,  and  the  secretaries  and  other 
officials  of  many  local  flour  dubs,  as  well  as  the  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tumai  Federated  Hour  Qubs,  were  vifflted.  GeneraUy  speaking,  fuU 
cooperation  was  acceded  the  commission's  representatives  by  the 
trade  visited  m  connection  with  tins  branch  of  tiie  investigation. 

BREAU  BAKING 

MarMing  aj  hread.'-'FaT  the  piupose  of  ascertaining  the  methods 
of  distribution  employed  by  commecdal  br«ad  companies,  schedules 
mquuing  as  to  methods  of  marketing  W5«re  sent  to  the  more  important 
commercial  companies  known  to  be  engaged  in  either  wholesale  or 
house-to-house  business  or  both.  Returns  to  these  schedules  were 
received  from  147  baking  companies  operating  a  total  of  355  plants. 
1  he  returns  mcluded  the  four  largest  bread  producers  in  the  United 
btates— Continental,  Ward,  General,  and  Purity— and  also  a  number 
of  other  leading  companies  operating  two  or  more  plants.  This 
mformation  was  obtained  in  the  months  immediately  subsequent 
to  May  1926,  and  the  survey  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  indicative 
of  conditions  about  the  middle  of  that  year. 

lo?^  companies  and  355  plants  making  schedule  returns, 

129  ejm^ames  and  332  plants  reported  weekly  sales  amounting  to 
slightiy  over  »4,000,000,  or  at  a  rate  of  approximately  $215,000,000 
for  the  year.  Based  on  census  data  for  1925,  this  sales  volume  was 
equivalent  to  about  31  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  value  of  bread 
production  m  tib^  year  1^25. 
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MAmg'  consolidcaiom, — In  answering  that  portion  of  the  Senate 
resolution  calling  for  tlie  deyelopments  in  the  direction  of  monopoly 
and  concentration  of  control  in  the  baking  industiy,  a  study  was  made 
of  the  consolidation  movement  from  its  beginning,  more  than  20  years 
ago,  down  to  the  present.  This  was  done  by  interview,  by  schedule, 
by  correspondence,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  correspondence 
files  of  baking  associations  and  companies.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  recent  developments,  including  the  organization  of  the 
large  consolidations  now  operating,  as  well  as  Ward  Food  Products 
Corporation,  a  supercombination,  which  was  dissolved  under  a 
C'>isent  decree  entered  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Maryland  on  April  3,  1926.  This  latter  combina- 
tion was  apparently  an  outgrowth  of  extensive  interlocking  of  interests 
in  tbe  large  baking  associations,  information  on  which  was  secured 
by  schedule  and  by  an  examination  of  correspondence  files.  A 
sitdy  of  the  ^ects  of  the  Contin^tal  consolidation  on  competition 
was  made  by  an  examination  of  sales  data  supplied  bv  the  Conti- 
nental Baloiig  Corporation,  wMdi  were  secured  by  the  company 
from  its  baking  managers,  84  in  number. 

In  the  study  of  the  consolidation  movement,  particulaily  in  its 
recent  developments,  the  conmussion  has  had  the  cooi)eration  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  permitting  the  eximiination  of  certain  files 
relating  to  the  matter. 

OompetiHm  in  ths  haJcing  industry, — ^The  inquiry  into  competitive 
conditions  in  the  baking  industry  of  a  given  locality  or  territory, 
included  both  the  interviewing  of  the  officials  of  bakers'  associa- 
tions and  baking  firms  and  the  examination  of  the  records  and  cor- 
respondence of  selected  associations  and  firms  in  so  far  as  this  was 
freely  permitted.  Frequently  the  officials  of  retail  baking  firms  and 
of  retail  grocery  firms  selling  the  wholesale  baker's  bread  were  also 
interviewed.  For  this  purpose  many  localities  were  visited  by  the 
commission's  agents,  while  correspondence  involving  the  condi- 
tions at  many  other  points  which  could  not  be  visited  was  examined. 

With  rare  exceptions  officials  of  baking  associations  accorded  the 
conmoission  the  fullest  cooperaticm  possible  both  in  permitting 
examination  of  office  files  ana  in  explamkig  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  corre^ndence  files  mm  other  records  of  the  following 
associatioBSi  among  others,  w^  examined  and  copies  made  of  such 
files  and  records  as  seemed  advisable: 

American  Bakers'  Association,  CMciigo,  M. 

Assodaled  Bakers  of  America,  Retaii  and  WholMie,  Chicago,  Bl. 

Associated  Bakers  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  HI. 

Tri-Cities  Master  Bakers'  Association,  Rock  Island,  111. 

The  Bakers'  Club  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

IndiaDa  Bakers'  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

PotCKmac  States  Bakers'  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hew  l^gland  Bakers'  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Philadelphia  Bakers'  Qub,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

With  certain  exceptions  the  correspondence  files  of  the  associa- 
tions visited  contained  much  less  correspondence  relating  to  ques- 
tionable activities  of  associations  or  firms  occurruig  after  February, 
1924,  when  the  Senate  ordered  the  inquiry  into  the  baking  industry, 
than  prior  thereto.  The  correspondence  relating  to  several  cases 
occurring  during  the  two  years  prior  to  that  date  shows  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  restraints  that  were  put  on  competition. 
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Permission  to  examine  the  correspondence  files  and  other  records 
of  the  following  wholesale  baking  firms  was  requested:  Continental 
Bakmg  Corporation,  New  York  City;  Ward  Baking  Co.,  New 
York  City;  General  Bakmg  Co.,  New  York  City;  and  Freihote 
Baking  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   The  results  of  these  requests  are 

shown  below.  .  .  , 

The  Continental  Baking  Corporation's  permission  for  an  exanuna- 
tion  of  certain  of  the  companv's  correapond^ce  files  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  first  sou^t,  June  21, 
1926.  The  permission  was  granted,  but  the  examination  was  twice 
postponed  by  G.  G.  Barber,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors.  On  July  28,  1926,  the  examination  was  begun  and  was 
continued  until  August  6,  when  on  the  urgent  insistence  of  Mr. 
Barber  the  work  was  suspended  until  September  1.  The  examina- 
tion was  never  resumed,  because  Mr.  Barber  declined  further  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter.  The  files  to  which  access  was  given  related  almost 
wholly  to  accounting  matters,  adjustments  of  little  differences  aris- 
ing with  various  plants  of  the  company.  They  contained  Uttle, 
if  anything,  of  value  as  reflecting  on  competitive  conditions.  It 
was  almost  immediately  after  access  to  other  files  was  sought  by 
the  commission  that  a  request  for  suspension  of  the  examination  was 
made  by  the  company  which  finally  resulted  in  its  discontinuance. 

Representatives  of  the  commission  requested  the  Ward  Baking  Co., 
June  7,  1926,  to  give  access  to  certain  of  its  files  of  o<HTesponden<»— 
namely,  between  the  company  or  any  of  its  officers  or  responsible 
employees  and  its  competitors,  between  the  general  office  and  its 
various  branch  managers,  and  between  its  various  offices — the  period 
bemg  limited  to  the  years  1924,  1925,  and  1926  to  the  date  of  the 
examination.  On  June  10  tiie  request  was  granted  for  the  years 
1925  and  1926  only. 

As  a  result  of  the  examination  there  were  selected  about  100  letters, 
telegrams,  and  other  correspondence  matter.  Copies  of  these  were 
requested  but  were  refused  by  the  company.*  Request  was  then  made 
of  the  company  for  a  conference  with  principal  officials  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  selected  correspondence.  This  was  granted,  and  G.  B. 
Smith,  president  of  the  company,  and  J.  M.  Barber,  secretary- 
treasurer,  were  conferred  with  on  September  21  and  22,  1926.  The 
agents  of  the  commission  made  notes  of  significant  matters  considered 
in  the  correspondence,  together  with  the  comments  of  the  company's 
ofiicials  thereon,  and  this  information  in  some  instances  has  been  used 
in  connection  with  this  report. 

Access  to  the  files  of  General  Baking  Co.  was  requested  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  promptly  granted 
by  the  company.  Examinatbn  in  which  the  company  accorded 
complete  cooperation  was  made  for  the  period  September  24  to 
October  7,  1926.  Several  letters  w&re  selected,  and  permission  was 
given  the  commission  to  make  copies  of  these.  Moreover,  the  chair- 
man of  the  company's  boaj*d  of  directors,  F.  H.  Frazier,  furnished 
informative  comments  on  the  correspondence  selected. 

The  Freihofer  Baking  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  requested  in  May, 
1926,  by  representatives  of  the  commission  to  permit  an  examinatbn 

*  Seven  letters  relating  to  the  marketinc  eC  bread,  but  having  little  competitive  significanfie,  were  later 
loaned  to  tteoaiiiiniiBtonlftgatotief  tiipe  te 
mde. 
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of  ceortain  correspondence  files.  This  request  was  refused.  The 
principal  reftscp  given  for  this  refusal  was  that  the  company  regarded 
Its  business  as  purely  local.  Freihofer  Baking  Co.,  however,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  2  plants  at  Philadelphia  and  1  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  oper- 
ating at  that  time  through  Schulze  Baking  Co.,  Chicago,  which  it 
controlled  by  stock  ownership,  11  plants  in  the  Middle  West.  More- 
over, the  Freihofer  interests  included  through  Wm.  Freihofer  Baking 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  the  operation  of  8  plants  in  Pennsylvania^  Dela- 
ware, and  New  Jersey. 

Fnc««  oj  bread. — study  of  prices  of  bread  was  confined  largely 
to  wholesale  prices,  because  it  was  found  impracticable  to  make  a 
collection  of  statistics  of  retail  prices  over  any  extended  period  in 
the  past.  A  brief  discussion,  however,  is  siven  of  retail  prices  based 
upon  iha  slatistics  r^ularlj  collected  and  issued  hy  the  Bureau  of 
Iiabor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

The  statistics  of  wholesale  prices  of  bread  were  seemed  in  part  by 
means  of  schedules  and  in  part  through  the  commission's  accountants 
In  connection  with  the  study  of  costs.  For  a  small  number  of  cities 
the  period  covered  is  for  the  six  years  1920-1926  and  for  a  much 
lai^r  number  for  the  three  years  1923-1925. 

Profits  and  costs  of  hread  iHiJcing —The  financial  results  of  bakers 
presented  in  this  report  are  principally  those  of  wholesale  baldng 
companies.  The  emphasis  upon  these  companies  is  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  important  consoHdations  among  these  bakers 
that  gave  rise  to  the  inquiry.  Moreover,  the  wholesale  companies 
are  by  far  the  largest  producing  and  selling  organizations  in  the 
baking  business.  In  addition,  financial  results  were  also  obtained  from 
a  number  of  bakers  engaged  exclusively  in  selling  house  to  house 
to  ^e  ultimate  coniumers,  and  for  a  number  of  bakeries  operated 
by  chain  store  groceiy  organizations. 

The  period  covered  by  these  fiffura  is  the  six  years  192(KIf35. 
The  smallest  number  of  plants  in^ded  in  any  year  is  126  In  1020; 
the  laii^ty  278  in  1925.  The  total  ^lume  of  productioii  included  a 
range  from  1,350,000,000  pounds  in  1920  to  2,632,000,000  in  1925. 
The  total  commercial  bread  nioduction  of  the  278  plants  for  1925  is 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  commeicial  bread 
production  of  that  year. 

The  results  for  the  plants  included  in  this  study  were  obtained  in. 
part  directly  from  the  books  by  the  commission's  accountants  and 
in  part  by  schedules  which  were  returned  by  the  companies  in  ques- 
tion. No  results  are  presented  in  the  report  for  over-the-counter 
bakers.  A  careful  survey  of  this  type  of  estabhshment  made  by  the 
commission's  accountants  in  two  cities  indicated  that  any  attempt 
to  secure  data  from  these  estabUshments  would  be  unproductive 
owin^  not  only  to  the  comparative  lack  of  satisfactory  accounts, 
but  also  to  the  Met  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  these  counter  bakeries 
the  bread  business  is  combined  witn  some  other  type  of  business 
such  as  ice  cream,  restauiiiii,  and  other  miscellaneous  lines  and  that 
no  separate  records  of  these  businesses  were  maintained. 
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niBTBIBXTTION  OF  THE!  CONSUMBBS'  FSICB  OF  BBEAD 

Under  each  of  the  main  branches  of  the  inquiry,  as  shown  above, 
gross  margins  have  been  found  for  those  engaged  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  bread,  including  the  producer  of  the  wheat,  the 
various  wheat  middlemen,  the  transportation  agencies  involved,  flour 
miller,  wholesale  baker,  and  retail  grocer.  While  from  the  point  of 
view  of  production  the  natural  order  of  treatment  would  be  to  begin 
with  the  handling  of  grain  and  then  take  up  in  succession  flour  null- 
ing and  bread  baking,  the  inquiry  in  its  origin  and  also  in  its  develop- 
ment was  directed  primarily  to  the  bread  mdustry,  and  the  relation 
of  the  preceding  stages  of  production  was  subordmate  thereto.  For 
this  reason  the  detaded  discussion  of  these  various  stages  of  the  in- 
quiry is  presented  in  ike  follo^ring  chapters  in  the  inverse  order — 
namely,  bread  baking,  flour  milling,  ana  wheat  handling— while  the 
iittegration  of  all  three  of  tiiiese  parts  to  arrive  at  the  distribution  of 
the  consumers'  price  of  a  pound  of  bread  is  given  first  of  all. 


* 


CHAPTER  II 

MSTUBUTION  OF  CONSUMIS'S  PRICE  Of  BREAD 

There  is  presented  in  this  chftpter  the  dlitribution  of  the  consumer's 
price  of  bread  ftmon^  the  Tftrious  producing,  manufacturing,  distrib- 
lilinf,  and  transportmg  agencies  employed  in  the  production  and 
distnbution  of  bread  manufactured  by  the  exclusively  wholesale 
bakers  whose  unit  costs  are  included  in  this  report.^  These  agencies 
include  the  producer  of  the  wheat,  elevator,  and  other  wheat  middle- 
men agencies,  transportation  agencies  moving  the  wheat  from  country 
levator  to  mill,  the  flour  miller,  transportation  ai^cncies  moving  the 
four  to  wholesfde  baker,  wholesale  baker,  and  retail  grocer.  They 
do  not  include  the  manufacturing  and  distributing  agencies  for  bread 
ingredients  other  than  flour,  the  costs  of  which,  amounting  to  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  ingredient  costs,  are  included  in  the  baker's 
gross  margin  above  flour  costs  under  the  caption  "Ingredient  costs 
other  than  flour."    (See  Table  I  below.) 

A  period  of  three  jrears,  1922-1924,  has  been  taken  in  order  that  the 
resultant  margins  might  not  be  affected  by  temporary  fluctuations. 

The  margins  shown  for  the  Tarious  agencies  are  broad  averages, 
L  e.,  thev  are  for  an  average  bread  of  many  kinds  and  prices,  for  many 
wholesale  bakers  located  m  many  places  over  a  wide  temtory,  and 
for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Em^m  %  Tkm  wwM  grocer. 

A  survey  of  retail  p;rocers' gross  selling  margins  on  bread  was  made 
by  the  commission  m  the  closing  months  of  1924  and  the  opening 
months  of  1925.  The  reported  sdies  were  for  one  day  for  each  grocer, 
and  the  surv^  covered  1,952  grocers,  located  in  148  cities  and  towns 
in  M  States.  The  bread  under  survey  on  a  yeariy  basia  would  amount 
to  about  95,000,000  pounds.  In  computing  an  average  mupxk  for 
the  entire  survey  eveiy  reported  margm  in  a  city  was  wei^ted '  by 
the  number  of  pounds  of  bread  reported  as  sold  at  tibat  margin,  and 
tilie  resultant  city  margins  were  weighted  by  the  population  figures 
fl>r  the  respective  cities  as  reported  by  the  census.  The  margin  thus 
foQIld  Vis  1.279  cents  per  pound.*  This  added  to  the  average  reali- 
zation of  exclusively  wholesalebakers  for  the  years  1922-1924,  7.270 
cents  per  pound,  gives  an  average  net  realization  price  paid  hy  the 
consimier  for  the  bread  of  these  wholesale  bakers  of  8.549  cents  per 
pound  for  the  three  years,  and  a  retail  grocers'  margin  of  14.96  per 
cent  of  this  retail  price. 


*  Bweral  of  the  wbolesale  baking  plants  whose  unit  costs  m  presented  in  this  repwt  aie  engaged  also  in 
.  Uw  lioiiae>to-hocisa  retail  business.  In  this  diapter  the  costs  and  net  realization  on  bread  manuCactured 

HDty  by  wlMdesale  plants  sdling  exdosivdy  to  ret^  grocers  and  in  wholesale  quantities  to  hotels,  restau- 
lants,  etc.  are  included.  For  the  three  years  here  under  consideration,  1922-1924,  there  were  147  plants  for 
I9Z2, 199  for  1923,  and  192  for  1924,  the  yearly  average  production  reported  by  these  plants  for  the  three  years 
being  1,613,000,000  pounds  of  bread. 

*  Instead  of  each  margin  being  counted  once  before  avoraging  each  was  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
pounds  sold. 

*  While  this  margin  was  doubtlen  Miifm  during  the  war  and  immediately  following  when  wholesale 
bread  prices  were  aunost  50  pm  cent  higher  than  in  1922-1924,  there  was  only  0.1  cent  per  pound  change  in 

*       ^®  yearly  avwi^e  price  of  wholesale  bakers  under  survey  from  1922  to  1924,  and  no  maon  is  knomn  lor 
assuming  the  retail  grocers'  margin  to  have  materially  changed  during  this  period. 
The  retail  grocers'  margin  is  usually  in  even  cents,  1  cent  or  2  cents  on  each  loaf,  but  because  of  the  great 
^      yariation  in  the  weiidit  o(  loaves  the  average  raargtn  per  pound  lalls  in  fhMitional  cents.   The  margin  per 
iiiP^  lo^brnvw^nrayakibeiiifkiwli^ 

oen'*" 
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Sedi«B  3.  The  wholesale  baker. 

The  flour  costs  of  the  average  wholesale  baker  under  survey  were, 
for  the  three-year  period,  $6,156  per  barrel,  or  2.160  cents  per  pound  of 
bread,  and  his  gross  margin  above  flour  costs  was  5.110  cents  per 
pound,  or  59.77  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  of  bread.  This  gross 
margin  is  divided  as  follows:  All  costs  except  ingredient,  3.538  cents 
per  pound  of  bread,  or  41.38  per  cent  of  the  retail  price;  ingredient 
costs  other  than  flour,  0.921  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  10.77  per  cent 
of  the  retail  price;  and  net  profit,  0.651  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  7.62 
p^  cent  of  the  retail  price. 

Section  4.  Transportation  of  flour. 

The  price  of  flour  to  the  baker  is  generally  the  price  at  the  baker's 
door.  Obviously  in  such  case  the  element  of  freight  would  not  be 
segregated  on  his  books.  By  means  of  a  schedule  returned  to  the 
commission  by  many  of  the  wholesale  bakers  whose  costs  were 
furnished,  data  on  flour  purchases  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
period  in  question,  including  quantities  purchased  and  locations  of 
mills  from  which  purchased,  were  ascertamed.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  ascertained  purchases  of  the  wholesale  bakers  of  a  given  localitv 
were  representaUve  of  the  purchaseii  for  ihe  three-year  period  of  all 
the  wholesale  bakers  of  that  locality  under  surrey,  both  as  to  milk 
from  which  purcliases  were  made  and  as  to  proportions  of  purchases 
iheretom.  By  use  of  official  freight  tariffs  there  was  then  computed 
an  average  freight  margin  for  the  flour  of  these  bakers  imder  survey, 
amounting  to  74.9  cents  per  barrel*  for  the  three  years.  This  is 
equivalent  to  0.263  of  a  cent  for  the  flour  in  a  pound  of  bread,  or  3.08 
per  cent  of  the  retail  price  of  bread.  Deducting  the  freight  margin 
from  the  price  paid  by  the  wholesale  baker  at  his  door  gives  the  price 
paid  at  the  mfll,  amounting  to  $5,407  per  barrel  of  nour,  or  1.897 
cents  for  the  flour  in  a  pound  of  bread. 

Section  5.  The  flour  miller. 

Schedule  returns  covering  milling  costs  and  profits  were  made  to  the 
commission  for  the  three  years  1922-1924 — for  1922  by  101  flour  mills 
and  for  each  of  the  following  two  years  by  90  mills.*  The  gross 
realization  per  barrel  of  flour  for  the  three  years  was  $6.18  for  flour 
and  $0.92  for  feed,  a  total  of  $7.10.  The  wheat  cost  for  both  flour  and 
feed  was  $5.58  per  barrel  of  flour,  leaving  a  total  gross  margin  of 
$1.52  per  barrel  of  flour.  The  total  expense  on  both  flour  and  feed 
was  $1.24  per  barrel  of  flour,  leaving  a  net  profit  on  both  products  of 
$0.28  per  barrel  of  flour. 

Assuming  the  wholesale  bakers'  flour,  which  was  sold  at  an  average 
mill  price  for  the  three  years  of  $5,407  per  barrel,  to  be  a  flour  of  lower 
average  grade  than  that  of  all  flour  sales  for  the  same  period  at  $6,189 

*  This  margin  is  probably  somewhat  higher  than  that  for  the  country  taken  as  a  whole,  as  the  commis- 
sion's cost  figures  are  based  upon  a  proportionately  larger  bread  production  for  regions  carrying  high  freight 
rates  than  for  regions  carrying  low.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regions  of  densest  population  and  consequent 
largest  bread  consumption  carry  on  the  whole  high  freight  rates  on  the  flour  consumed,  tending  to  raise  the 
average  freight  margin  to  something  above  the  simple  average  of  fireigbt  rates  from  mills  to  bakeries. 

•  BaseduiMntheoaDsusfigDnBof  1923  and  1924,  the  floor  prodnetif^ 

years  was  aono8t<m»'tbird<n  that  of  the  oitire  United  States.  TheprodnettoBforlQBwaaaotaseirtitaad 
by  the  Census  Bureau,  and  the  production  for  1923  is  used  for  1922.  The  output  of  miHtirtMMapnaMli 
wen  Tallied  at  less  than  $5,000  was  not  included  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  its  figures. 
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the  difference  in  sales  value  being  on  account  of  a  difference  in  grade,® 
costs  may  be  deemed  to  vary  with  sales,  costs  of  wholesale  bakers'  flour 
(together  with  the  feed  by-product)  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
costs  of  all  flour  sales  (together  with  the  feed  by-products)  as  the  gross 
realization  from  the  former  flour  bears  to  that  from  the  latter.  The 
feed  by-product  is  assumed  to  sell  at  the  average  i>rice  of  92  cents 
per  barrel  of  flour  (this  being  the  figure  reported  in  the  schedules 
horn  the  miilers),  making  a  total  for  both  feed  and  wholesale  bakers' 
flour  of  16.327  per  barm  of  flour. 
The  average  wheat  cost  for  botk  wlmlesale  bakers'  flour  and  feed, 
eaiculated,  is  $4,972  per  barrel  of  flour,  and  the  average  gross 
milling  margin  for  both  is  $1,355.'  The  average  wheat  cost  for  flour 
alone  is  that  nroportion  of  the  total  wheat  cost  for  both  flour  and  feed 
tiiat  wholesale  bakers'  flour  sales  is  of  total  wholesale  bakers'  flour 
and  feed  sales,  amounting  to  $4,249  per  barrel.  This  is  1.491  cents 
fill  the  flour  required  for  1  pound  of  bread.  A  like  proportion  of  the 
total  gross  milling  margin  gives  the  gross  milling  margin  for  flour 
alone,  amounting  to  $1,158  per  barrel,  and  for  the  flour  required  for 
1  pound  of  bread,  0.406  of  a  cent,  or  4.75  per  cent  of  the  retail  price 
of  bread.  The  gross  milling  margin  on  flour  is  divided  as  follows: 
Costs  above  wheat,  0.331  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  bread,  or  3.87  per 
cent  of  the  retail  price;  and  net  profit,  0.075  of  a  cent  per  poundi  or 
0.88  of  1  per  cent  of  the  retail  price. 

Section  €•  Transportation  >  and  terminal  handling  of  wheat.* 

Between  country  elevator  and  flour  mill  are  terminal  handling 
charges  for  a  part  and  a  transportation  charge  for  practically  all.  of 
'  the  wheat. 

No  figures  are  available  which  show  directly  for  the  years  1922  to 
1924,  either  the  per  bushel  charges  for  the  various  terminal  services 
or  the  proportion  of  wheat  on  the  way  from  country  elevator  to  mill 
bearing  these  terminal  charges.  For  the  crop  year  1915-16,  however, 
such  a  proportion  was  computed  by  the  commission  (The  Grain 
Trade,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  332),  based  upon  wheat  purchases  reported  by  198 
wheat-flour  milling  companies.  This  proportion  was  57.2  per  cent  of 
the  total  miU  ciHisumption.  It  was  also  found  hj  the  commission,. 
hj  a  survey  of  the  wheat  movement  and  an  exammation  of  charges,- 
wat  the  average  terminal  charges  (handling,  brokerage,  and  resale 
eharges)  per  bushel  on  aU  wheat  moving  from  country  levator  to 
mills  or  other  points  of  consumption  and  to  ports  for  export  were,  for 
the  years  1913  to  1917,  7.58  cents  per  bu^el.  (The  Grain  Trade, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  79.)  From  this  was  computed  an  average  terminal  charge 
of  11.4  cents  per  bushel  on  the  average  annual  portion  of  the  wheat 
movement  for  those  years  actually  carrying  terminal  charges,  and 
in  average  terminal  charge  of  6.5  cents  per  bushel  on  all  wheat  moving 
from  country  elevator  to  miH.  This  charge  is  taken  as  substantially 
correct  for  1922  to  1924,  as  the  commission  has  no  information  that 
the  proportion  of  wheat  moving  to  mill  which  carried  terminal 

•  One  milling  company  puts  it  this  way:  "The  family  trade  supplied  through  grocery  stores  fnenUy 
veoeiveB  what  we  call  our  'la*  gnanlation  grade'  which,  in  our  milling,  is  the  choicest  50  to  80  per  eent  of 
our  MO  straight.  Most  lMdcen,  mdesi  desirous  of  getting  the  same  grade  as  going  to  the  household  consumer 
and  willing  to  pay  the  difference  in  price,  get  what  we  call  our  'coarse  granulation  grade,'  which,  as  we  run 
it,  is  the  full  straight. "  For  two  years  prior  to  its  report  the  "fine  granulation"  ol  this  company  had  run 
50  cents  higher  in  ptlee  ttmn  iU  *'eotne  paaalition.**  Wor  diftoeaees  doe  to  dtfoonti  to  lame  floiir 
buyers,  see  p.  18. 

'  Hedging  gains  and  loM>  tra  not'  toehidid.  TlMitft  w  iHr  •■  iivMvted  v&vw^  to  to  gfimigi,  ggi  %ggg  fii 
tOJM  per  iMoel  for  the  three  yean, 
i  Bm  OliBp.  Xn,  see.  5,  Transportation  costs  of  wheat,  pp.  m-Mt, 
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ehai^s  and  the  charges  themselves  had  materially  changed.  The 
commission's  inquiry  into  the  charges  for  the  year  1919-20  showed 
a  very  slight  decline.    (The  Grain  Trade,  Vol.  IV,  p.  79.) 

A  freight  charge  of  9.18  cents  per  bushel  for  the  wheat  moving 
from  country  elevator  to  mill,  for  the  years  1913  to  1917,  has  been 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  an  average  charge  computed  by  the  com- 
mission for  those  years  for  all  wheat  moving  from  country  elevator 
to  points  of  consumption  and  export,  viz,  11.08  cents.  (The  Grain 
Trade,  Vol.  IV,  p.  79.)  Freight  rates  on  grain  were  on  an  average 
50  per  cent  higher  in  1922  to  1924  than  in  1913  to  1917.  This  gives 
a  computed  margin  for  the  transportation  of  wheat  from  country 
elevator  to  mill  for  1922  to  1924  of  13.77  cents  per  bushel.  The  total 
gross  margin  for  both  terminal  handling  and  transportation  would 
mus  amount  to  20.27  cents  per  bushel,  or  0J278  of  a  cent  on 
flour  content  of  the  wheat  required  for  a  pound  of  bread  by  the  averagp 
wholeside  baker  under  survey  for  the  years  1922  to  1924.  This  is 
3.25  per  cent  of  the  retail  price. 

Deducting  thie  total  of  the  average  terminal  hftn/iling  and  tranapoir- 
tation  margins  of  0.278  of  a  cent  on  the  flour  content  of  the  wheal 
required  for  a  pound  of  bread  from  the  priee  at  the  mill  which  it 
was  found  to  pay  for  that  quantity  of  flour,  or  1.491  cents  (p.  10 
above),  there  remains  1.213  cents,  the  amount  received  by  the  countiy 
elevator  for  the  flour  content  of  each  pound  cdf  biead. 

Seetion  7.  The  emiBtry  eleYator.^* 

The  country  elevator's  gross  margin  per  budid  of  wi^at  for  tiie 
TGitrs  under  survey  represents  the  elevator  sales  price  at  the  elevator 
less  its  purchase  price  paid  to  the  producer,  and  includes  both 
operating  costs  and  profit. It  is  calculated  from  schedules  fur- 
nished the  commission  by  154  elevators  for  the  first  year,  163  for  the 
second,  and  435  for  the  third.  These  elevators  are  located  in  12 
States  and  handled  a  total  for  the  three  years  of  over  36,000,000 
bushels.  The  gross  margin  averaged  for  the  three  years  for  each 
bushel  of  wheat  4.94  cents,^^  and  for  the  flour  content  of  the  wheat 
required  for  a  pound  of  bread  by  the  average  wholesale  baker  under 
survey  0.068  of  a  cent  or  0.79  per  cent  of  the  retwl  price. 
Section  8.  The  producer  of  wheat. 

Deducting  the  gross  margin  of  the  country  elevator  from  the  price 
it  received  at  the  elevator  for  the  flour  content  of  the  wheat  required 
for  a  pound  of  bread,  there  remains  1.145  cents,  the  amoimt  received 
by  the  producer  for  the  flour  content  in  each  pound  of  bread,  or 
13.40  per  cent  of  the  retail  price.  The  producer's  gross  mai^n  on 
the  flour  content  of  the  wheat  required  for  a  pound  of  bread  includes 
all  his  various  expenses  as  well  as  a  return  on  investment  and  land, 
if  any.  Information  is  not  at  hand  whereby  a  separation  of  this 
gross  margin  into  its  various  components  may  be  made. 

The  average  price  received  by  the  producer  per  bushel  of  wheat 
is  for  the  flour  content,  not  of  a  particular  grade  but  of  the  average 
grade  of  flour,  as  well  as  for  feeds,  etc.    Based  upon  the  average 

w  See  Chap.  XII,  sec.  3,  country  elevator  margins,  pp.  455  to  460. 

"  Because  of  the  common  practice  of  the  country  elevator  of  conducting  the  grain  business  JcHiiUy  with 
other  lines,  such  as  coal,  lumber,  and  feed,  the  handling  costs  for  whidi  can  not  easily  be  Mgregftled,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  separate  the  gross  margin  on  the  handling  of  wheat  into  easts  aad  profit. 

"  Hedging  gains  and  losses  «re  not  induded.  Tbeseso  tK  as  rvporM  naoont  to  an  avmas  of  only  a 
tenth  of  a  eent  per  bushel  loss  for  ttM  tbne  yesfs. 


piiee  p&iii  by  millGiB  for  wheat  lor  tiie  Ihiee  jmm,  m  ivporlei  by 
Hkmn  to  the  conunissioii,  md  upon  the  above  maigiiis  for  grain 
middlemen  and  transportation  chaiges,  this  price  averaged  for  this 

period  almost  97  cents  per  bushel. 

Seeii#n  t.  Smmamnf  of  ^arglM. 

The  mai^gms  of  these  various  agencies  emploved  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  the  wholesale  baker's  bread  are  presented  helow 
in  tabulated  and  graphic  forms,  both  in  cents  per  pound  of  bread  and 
in  percentages  of  the  retail  price.  The  margins  of  the  flour  miller 
ana  wholeside  baker  are  also  separated  into  costs  and  profits.  There 
are  also  presented  in  the  table  (last  column)  the  wheat  cost  to  the 
country  elevator  and  miller  of  the  flour  required  for  1  pound  of 
bread,  the  cost  to  the  wholesale  baker  of  a  like  quantity  of  flour,  and 
the  cost  to  the  retail  grocer  of  1  pound  of  bread. 

Tmmsm.  1. — Distribution  of  the  consumer's  price  of  a  pound  of  breads  for  the  yew 
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*  This  Uble  is  fOT  tba  bfiad 
Pi^^f#Mi  in  this  report. 
<  Oost  to  country  elevator  of  floor  la  irtkMt  feqnliid  lor  1  pound  of  bread. 

*  Cost  to  mOler  of  flour  in  wheat  required  for  1  pound  of  braad. 
«  Cost  at  baker's  dow  of  flour  required  fto  1  pound  of  * 

*  Oeat  of  bnad  to  latafl 


toy  Um  inMvcijr  whnliiala  bakan  wlion  nail  ooili  an 


The  margins  shown  in  table  and  chart  are  for  services  dissimilar  in 
kind  and  amount.  That  shown  for  producer,  as  designated  in  the 
tahle,  is  a  price  rather  than  a  margin,  including  not  only  net  profit 
hut  all  costs.  The  figure  shown  for  all  other  factors  is  a  gross  margin 
which  includes  net  profit  but  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  mer- 
chandised commodity  or  the  principal  ingredfent  of  the  product 
manufactured.  In  the  case  of  the  wholesale  baker,  costs  of  ingredi- 
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ents  other  than  flour  are  iiifinded  in  the  maigin.  Exo^t  for  flour 
miller  and  wholesale  baker  net  profits  could  not  be  segregated. 

Of  the  retail  price  of  a  pound  of  bread,  approximately  cenis, 
the  wholesale  baker  receiTad  as  gross  maigia  aboui  60  per  cent,  or 


over  5  cents,  which  indndes  both  net  profit  and  all  costs  except  that 
for  flour.  If  not  only  flour  but  all  other  ingredient  costs  aro  excluded, 
the  gross  margin  is  reduced  to  49  per  cent  of  the  rotail  price.  Tim 
rotau  grocer's  gross  margin  was  approximately  1}^  cents  per  pound. 
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m  16  per  cent  of  the  retail  price,  while  the  producer  received  for  the 
wheat  in  1  pound  of  bread  slightly  more  than  1.1  cents,  or  about 
13H  per  of  the  retail  price.  Each  of  the  remaining  factors 
leceived  a  gross  margin  of  less  than  1  cent  of  the  retail  price  of  a 
pound  of  bread,  ranging  from  a  little  less  than  5  per  cent  of  this  price 
for  the  flour  miller  to  less  than  1  per  cent  for  the  country  elevator. 

Of  the  two  agencies  for  which  net  profit  could  be  shown  separately, 
the  wholesale  baker  received  two-thirds  of  a  cent  as  net  profit  on  a 
pound  of  bread,  or  about  per  cent  of  the  retail  price,  and  the 
flour  miller  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent,  or  slightly  less  than  1  per 
cent.  Calculated  on  the  sale  price  of  the  eeikimodity  he  sold,  the 
flour  miier  foeeivad  4  per  cent  (on  price  at  mill),  while  the  wholesale 
baker  received  9  per  cent. 

Section  10.  Alternative  millers*  and  producers*  margins. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  average  price  for  all  flour  which  millers 
reported  to  the  commission  as  having  been  received  by  them  during 
1922  to  1924  and  the  average  price  which  wholesale  bakers  reported 
having  been  paid  by  them,  it  would  seem  that  whoksale  bakers  paid 
considerably  less  for  flour  on  the  average  than  did  other  buversT 

TMs  differfflice  in  |»iee  has  been  assumed  above  to  have  been  due 
to  difference  in  quahty  of  flour.  It  is  probably  true,  however,  that 
competition  in  the  sale  of  flour  to  smaU  buyers  is  less  keen  and  the 
IPiir  that  iiiason  somewhat  high^  than  In  the  sale  of  flour  of  the 
same  grade  io  large  contract  buyers." 

If  all  the  difference  in  price  is  assumed  to  be  due  to  a  difference  in 
Hie  competition  existing  among  the  two  classes  of  buyers,  quality  or 
grade  of  flour  being  the  same,  a  shghtly  different  result  will  follow. 
In  such  case  costs  "  chargeable  to  the  two  classes  of  flour  are  approxi- 
mately the  same;  that  is,  they  are  the  millers'  average  costs,  and  the 
millers*  margin  on  the  wholesale  bakers'  flour  is  lower  than  that  on  all 
flour  by  approximately  the  amount  of  the  difference  in  price  for  the 
two  classes  of  flour,  tinder  the  above  assumption  this  would  result 
in  a  net  loss  to  the  miller  on  the  flour  of  the  average  wholesale  baker 
whose  costs  are  covered  by  this  report,  since  the  difference  in  price 
is  greater  than  the  net  profit  on  the  millers'  average  flour.  The  mil- 
lers' margin  on  the  wholesale  bakers'  flour,  that  is,  the  difference  in 
its  price  and  its  cost  for  wheat,  would  amount  to  0.193  (instead  of 
0.406)  of  i  cent  on  the  flour  required  for  1  pound  of  bread.  The  other 
chief  difference  in  the  result  would  be  m  the  amount  received  by 
the  producer,  viz,  1  352  (instead  of  1.145  cents)  for  the  wheat 
required  for  1  pound  of  bread. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  in  the  price  of  flour  is  probably 
due  both  to  differences  in  quality  and  to  differences  in  compeMtion.^' 

u  A  liigfa  oflBcial  of  the  Millen^  National  Federation  stated  to  representatives  of  the  oommlssion  that 
it  was  Ms  beUtf  that  disoiadMilory  flour  prices  to  the  large  baker  vera  common. 
M  Costs  of  wheat  and  opanitiiiff  oosti.  Salliog  coats  migbt  4Ubr  aonawliat,  but  how  or  to  what  estent 

ia  not  known. 

»•  TIm  country  elevator  margin  and  that  for  the  transportation  and  terminal  agencies  for  wheat  would 
beOIMIfland  0.283  of  a  cent  respectively— slightly  higher  than  those  shown  on  p.  12  due  to  the  slight  change 
bx  ratio  between  flour  and  feed  realizations. 

■*  Tlie  wholesale  bakers'  flour  price  and  the  millers'  price  of  all  flour  as  used  in  this  chapter  are  both 
trae  averages  for  the  three-year  period.  Since  all  floor  sales  wero  not  avaUable  for  either  of  the  two  dasses 
of  floor  md  tlia  pr«v<»tions  available  as  well  as  avan^t  prloea  varied  aomewbat  as  between  the  years,  a 
simple  average  of  the  true  yearly  averages  might  be  mora  representative  of  all  saka  of  aacb  class  than  true 
averages  for  the  three-year  period.  Should  simple  averages  of  the  true  yearly  averages  be  used,  the  dif- 
fmoioe  in  the  average  pnoe  for  the  two  classes  of  flour  would  be  reduced  by  about  13  cents  per  barrel. 
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CHAPTER  ni 
MARKETING  BREAD 

Section  1.  Types  of  distribution  in  ration  to  the  inquiry. 

The  resolution  of  the  Senate  under  which  this  inquiry  was  made 
directed  the  commission  to  investigate,  among  other  things,  the 
distribution  of  flour  and  bread.  Because  a  clear  understanding  of 
other  phases  of  the  inquiry,  such  as  the  activities  of  the  large  baking 
consolidations,  baking  profits  and  costs  and  other  conditions  in  the 
baking  industry,  is  dependent  upon  an  understanding  of  the  methods 
of  bread  distribution,  this  study  is  presented  here.  Methods  of 
flour  distribution  are  presented  elsewhere. 

Types  of  bread  distribution. — There  are  in  the  United  States  two 
nmjor  types  or  systems  of  commercial  bread  distribution — wholesale 
and  retail.  The  wholesale  system,  employed  chiefly  by  the  larger 
bakers,  consists  in  distributing  bread  through  one  or  more  middUe- 
men  for  resale  to  the  ultimate  oonsumer.  The  retail  system,  on  the 
other  handyinvolTcs  the  distribution  of  bread  by  bakeneB  direc%  to 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

For  each  of  these  systems  there  are  several  different  methods  of 
marketing  the  product.  Under  the  wholesale  system  bread  is  dis- 
tributed chiefly  through  the  operation  of  city  and  out-of-town 
wholesale  wagon  or  auto  truck  routes  to  retail  grocers,  delicatessen^, 
meat  markets,  and  smaller  estabUshments.  In  addition  many 
wholesale  bakers  do  a  considerable  volume  of  what  may  be  teimed 
miscellaneous  wholesale  business. 

The  retail  system  of  bread  distribution  may  be  divided  into  three 
major  groups  or  classes:  (1)  House-to-house  retailing,  (2)  "counter" 
sales,  and  (3)  chain-store  bakery  distribution. 

(1)  House-to-house  retailing,  as  the  term  impHes,  consists  in  the 
sale  and  dehvery  of  bread  by  the  baker  to  the  consumer  at  his  own 
door.  (2)  "Counter"  retailing  is  employed  by  thousands  of  small 
bakers  scattered  throughout  the  United  States  who  operate  a  baking 
establishment  and  sell  their  products  directly  to  consumers  over  Hie 
bikery  counter.  (3)  The  chain-store  s^tem  of  baJiLery  distribution 
is  A  recent  development  and  consists  in  the  operation  of  baking 
plants  by  several  of  the  larger  chain-store  systems  for  their  own 
trade.  These  baking  plants  produce  and  deUver  bread  to  the  various 
stores  owned  by  the  chain-store  system  and  the  stores  sell  the  broad 
over  the  coimter  to  the  consumers.  No  bread  is  sold  bytbe  diain- 
store  bakery  except  to  customers  of  its  various  stores.  This  sjrstem 
has  been  developing  rapidly  since  about  1922  and  over  a  quarter 
billion  pounds  of  bread  were  distributed  in  1925  by  about  20  oi  them 
plants  which  reported  their  sales  to  this  commission. 

There  are  some  companies  and  plants  engaged  exclusively  in  either 
wholesale,  house-to-house,  or  counter  business.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  large  proportion  of  all  baking  companies  employ  two  or  more 
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iMtlMids  of  distributioii.  Compmiies  willi  wlioliiBala  mutes  ire* 
fluently  oporate.  house-to-house  routes  also,  and  either  or  both  of 
these  tsrpes  of  vm^  business  may  be  combiiied  Irith  some  one  or 
more  miscellaneous  wholesale  methods.  Some  bakeries  selling  oy&e 
the  counter,  sell  also  wholesale  or  both  wholesale  and  house-to-house. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  bakeries  selling  chiefly  wholesale  and 
house-to-house  sell  also  oyer  the  bakery  counter  directly  to  consum- 
ers.  The  volume  of  the  latter  business,  however,  is  so  small  in 
comparison  with  the  total  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  ne^gible  in 
the  case  of  the  large  plants. 

Census  dassification  of  hakeries. — This  frequent  combination  of 
two  or  more  methods  of  marketing  bread  is  indicated  by  the  pre- 
liminary census  figures  for  the  year  1925.  In  that  year  16,915  baking 
establishments  reported  their  methods  of  distribution  which  were 
tabulated  by  the  census  as  follows:^ 


liiiHiiii- 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Per  cent 
of  total 

establish- 
ments 

2;  258 
6,886 
1. 614 
4,578 
1«330 

m 

13.8 
40l7 
9.5 
27.1 
7.9 
L6 

10^915 

lOftrO 

Over  36  per  cent  of  the  reporting  establishments  according  to  these 
figures  were  emplojdng  two  or  more  methods  of  distribution.  While 
these  figures  are  for  all  bakery  estabhshments  the  results  probably 
would  not  be  substantially  different  were  bakeries  not  producing 
bread  excluded  since  this  commodity  is  produced  by  the  great 
bulk  of  all  baking  plants.  Among  bakeries  the  most  important  class 
numerically  is  the  bakeshop  which  sells  its  products  across  the 
counter  to  the  consumer  either  on  a  cash  or  credit  basis.  According 
to  the  above  census  figures  there  were  6,886  of  these  exclusively 
counter  bakeries  in  1925  or  about  41  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
establishments  reporting  meiiode  of  distdbutaon.  Many  counter 
bakers,  however,  also  operate  one  or  more  wholesale  or  retail  routes. 
!Ilie  census  reports  for  1925  show  that  4,578  estaUislunentB  c(mducted 
m  wholesale  and  retail  counter  buaness  but  did  not  retail  horn  house 
to  house,  and  that  1,330  conducted  both  a  wholesale  and  a  counter 
bumnees  and  dso  retailed  from  house  to  house.  PresumaUy  these 
are  chieiy,  if  not  entirely,  counter  bakeries  operating  one  or  more 
wholesale  routes  in  the  former  case  and  both  wholesale  and  hous^to- 
house  routes  in  the  latter.  The  former  group  comprises  27  per  cent 
of  the  total  of  16,915  establishments  reputing  methods  of  disixibu- 
ticm,  the  latter  n  little  less  than  8  per  cent.  IVom  these  figures, 
therefore,  it  e^pears  that  approximately  75  per  cent  pf  the  total 
bakery  establishments  do  a  counter  business. 

■  In  the  oensos  tabulation  chain-store  bakeries  were  not  separately  classified  but  were  included  In  which- 
mtK  one  of  the  six  census  marketing  groups  they  reported.  Presumably  this  was  wholesale  in  most  cases, 
thooch  aiooe  the  bread  is  sold  through  their  own  stores  some  may  iiave  classified  themselves  as  operating 
fVtiiiritieDi. 
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k  etiesr  imUM  iw  Mieiring  that  ^e  Tc^inne  of  bread  produced  by 
a  large  proportiiHi  of  the  bdceiy  eelal^idimatts  doing  a  counter 
busmess  as  w^l  as  that  of  a  large  number  of  wholesale  and  house-to 
house  bakeries  is  relative^  small.  Al^u^  about  75  p^  o^t  <rf 
the  total  number  of  plants  reporting  to  &e  Craras  Bureau  do  a 
counter  business,  it  seems  probable  that  they  produce  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  the  commercial  bread  and  that  one-half  or  more  of  sudi 
bread  is  produced  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  large  bakeries  and 
a  smaller  number  of  companies.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1925,  166  plants  operated  by  Ward,  Continental,  General,  and 
Purity  produced  over  1,700,000,000  pounds  of  bread,  or  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  commercial  bread  production  of  the  United  States  in 
that  year,  and  that  in  the  same  year  57  companies  operating  278 
plants,  including  20  chain-store  bakeries,  produced  and  sold  over 
2,600,000,000  pounds  of  bread  or  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated total  production.* 

The  large  proportion  of  the  total  production  which  is  represented 
by  a  comparatively  few  companies  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  many 
ol  tibeee  companies  are  consc^dations  of  previously  existing  companies. 
This  eonaohdation  movement  in  tiie  bread-baioBe  industry  b^^ 
in  1907  with  ^be  combination  of  seven  St.  Louis  phmta  to  form  the 
American  Bakefy  Co.,  f<dk>wed  Portly  thereafter  by  several  other 
consolidations.  In  191 1  the  General  Baking  Co.  embradiig  21  plants 
was  organized  and  in  1912  the  Ward  Baldly  Co.  with  eight  bakeriea. 
These  were  especially  important.  Nimieroua  o^ar  oonsolidationa 
followed  in  succeeding  years. 

In  1921  a  movement  toward  the  reconsoHdation  of  various  earlier 
combinations  began  with  the  formation  ol  the  United  Bakeries 
Corporation. 

This  movement  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  Ward,  General, 
Continental,  and  Purity  companies  in  the  period  1923  to  1925,  and 
the  attempted  supercombination  of  the  first  three  of  these  companies 
in  the  Ward  Food  Products  Corporation  in  1926.^ 

Types  of  distribution  oj  consolidations  and  single-plani  companies. — 
Because  of  the  importance  of  large  baking  companies  the  commission's 
study  of  bread  distribution  was  confined  chiefly  to  these  organiza- 
tions. For  the  piu'pose  of  ascertaining  their  methods  of  distribution, 
schedules  were  sent  to  the  more  important  baking  companies  known 
to  be  engaged  in  either  the  wholesale  or  house-tMiouse  business,  or 
in  both  brandbes.  Beturas  were  received  from  147  companies  oper- 
ating a  totid  of  355  plants  and  including  the  four  lamst  bread  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States;  that  is,  GontineniBl,  Ward,  Genml, 
and  Purity.  The  information  in  quesuon  was  obtained  in  the  months 
immediately  subsequent  to  May,  1926,  and  the  survey,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  conditions  about  the  middle  of  that 
yea,r.  The  proportion  of  the  total  commercial  bread  business  id  the 
United  States  which  was  included  in  this  survey  is  indicated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  sales  reported  by  129  of  these  companies  operating 
a  total  of  332  plants  in  comparison  with  the  total  value  of  commercial 
production  as  reported  by  the  census  for  1925  (preliminary  figures). 

<  For  oompotation  of  this  wtinwted  prodactiaii  im  fooknoto  4.  p.  aoi 
•8m  ohaptw  vn  for  detiM  pnaentiitioii  of  tlM  eoB^^ 
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In  that  year  the  total  value  of  the  commercial  bread  production 
of  the  United  States  may  be  estimated  at  $688,595,293.*  In  the 
middle  of  1926  these  129  companies  and  332  plants  reported  weekly 
sales  of  bread  amounting  to  $4,148,056,  or  at  the  rate  of  $215,698,912 
for  the  year.  Thus  the  volume  of  sales  reported  for  these  companies 
in  1926  is  equivalent  to  about  31  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total 
value  of  the  bread  production  of  the  year  1925.  This  study  of  the 
marketing  of  bread,  therefore,  is  based  upon  returns  made  by  com- 
panies and  plants  comprehending  about  one-third  of  the  total  com- 
memai  distribution.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  production  and 
diskibiitioii  of  the  chain  stores  and  counter  bakeries  were  excluded 
bom  tlie  census  results  that  the  figures  in  question  would  cover  a 
very  much  larger  proportion  of  the  remaining  bread  production  and 
distribution.' 

Inlstiiallon  derived  from  the  schedule  referred  to  above  shows  tiiat 
the  business  of  the  four  laii|is|  consolidations,  Continental,  Ward, 
General,  and  Purity  companies,  is  chiefly  wholesab,  the  proportion 
for  the  companies  combined  being  ahnost  92  per  eent  of  the  total 
weekly  business  of  $2,581,000.  A  small  percentage  of  this  whole- 
sale business  is  other  than  route  business.  Slightly  more  than  8  per 
cent  of  the  total  is  house-to-house.  The  business  of  Ward  and 
Purity,  however,  is  exclusively  wholesale.  The  Continental  had  9 
per  cent  house-to-house  and  the  General  almost  15  per  cent.  Selling 
and  deUvery  costs,  which  could  not  be  separated  as  between  the  two 
types  of  business,  are,  other  things  being  equal,  naturally  higher  on 
house-to-house  business  than  on  wholesale  owing  to  the  smaller 
volume  of  sales  both  per  customer  and  per  route.  (Tables  20  and  24 
and  21  and  25.)  However,  both  the  General  and  Continental  com- 
imnies,  which  have  a  small  proportion  of  house-to-house  business, 
show  a  lower  distributing  expense  than  either  Ward  or  Purity,  which 
are  engaged  exclusivdhr  m  wnolesale  business.  The  foregoing  condi- 
tions are  shown  more  fully  in  the  table  below,  except  that  selEng  and 
d^vei^y  costs  for  individual  companies  are  <»dttea: 

*  The  total  value  of  bread,  rolls,  and  coffee  cake  produced  by  7,528  establishments  which  reported  yaloe 
of  the  products  in  detail  was  $594,377,068,  and  their  total  value  product  $1,076,065,818.  The  tot^valoe  ptod- 
lJftt°Ji?'i«  ^S^^^SJSSr^  separately  was  $1«2,7»L366,  or  15J  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
or  $1,267357.169  far  aD  17,681  citabl&hiiMnts  reporting.  Assuming  that  the  vahie  of  the  bread  production 
noraported  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  bread  reported  as  the  total  value  product  of  the  bakeries 
not  reporting  m  detail  bore  to  the  total  value  product  reported  for  all  bakeries,  the  value  of  the  total  bread 
production  may  be  estimated  at  approximately  $688,595,293.  The  total  bread  production  of  the  7,528  estab- 
lishments which  reported  their  products  in  detail  was  7,323,703,237  pounds.  Making  gimiiar  assumptiooi 
to  tbe  foregoing  the  total  commwrcial  bread  production  for  1925  may  be  estimated  at  8JI7,061,eol  poimds. 

•  In  tbu  connection  it  is  proper  to  point  oat  that  tiie  yolame  of  sales  reported  by  the  oempanles  and  plant! 
stadied  hj  the  commission  is  only  HVnnma,t».  It  h  eompUed  by  adding  together  the  total  number  of 

niMrted  as  sold  per  route  w  par  distributor,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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Tablx  2. — Bread  sales  hy  types  of  distribution  and  selling  cosfa  for  epee^fitd 
consolidations  and  groups  of  multiple  and  eiagU  pUmt  eompaniee 


[Sales  on  weeidy  basis  as  of  middle  of  IIKM;  costs,  an  avsnee  far  1(185] 


V/€liIBpSiIilMI  oiiiCl 

Num- 
ber of 
|)lai^> 

Bvsad  salei^  w«Aiy  basis 

BaUfa^E 
and 

^eeSST 
(oenta 

per 
pound) 

Wboieiato 

House  to 
house 

Route 

Misesllane- 
oat 

*Petti 

Amount 

Per 
oeot 

Amount 

Per 
ceaai. 

Amount 

Per 
cent 

Amount 

Per 

Large  consolidations} 

Contimntal  

Ward  

83 
16 
38 
23 

$914,138 
435,510 
650,243 
264,876 

83.8 
100.0 
83.4 

loao 

$78,276 

7.2 

$992,414 
435,510 
675,856 
864,875 

91.0 

loao 

85.5 

loao 

$68,216 

flLO 

16,613 

2.1 

114,626 

14.6 

Total   

160 

%273»766 

8&1 

8.7 

^868, 655 

81.8 

811^813 

Otber  multiple-plant 

companies  (8):  Total. 

40 

396,746 

74.0 

6,683 

L2 

408,429 

7&2 

183^061 

1.881 

Large  single-plant  com- 

panies: Total  

6 

144,461 

87.7 

20,350 

12.3 

164,811 

100.0 

1.384 

Other  single  plant  com- 

panies: Total  

22 

125,412 

82.5 

8,148 

5.4 

133,560 

87.9 

18,396 

12.1 

L5S0 

1  The  number  of  plants  given  is  Aat  fw  which  tba  bread  sales  are  shown.  The  number  of  planta  np> 
Fcseoted  by  the  sidUiig  and  dehvary  oosts  whidi  wen  of  a  diihrant 


There  are  also  shown  in  the  table  above  the  combined  results  for 
8  multiple-plant  companies  operating  40  plants  and  doing  an  aver- 
age total  weekly  bread  business  of  $536,000.  Of  this  total,  25  per 
cent  is  house-to-house  and  only  1  per  cent  miscellaneous  wholesale, 
the  balance  being  wholesale  route  business.  The  selling  and  delivery 
costs  for  this  group  were  ahnost  1.9  cents  per  pound  of  bread,  a 
little  over  0.2  of  a  cent  higher  than  those  for  the  combined  group 
of  large  consolidaticnis  coiidd^!ed  above.  The  two  companies  in 
this  group  having  the  hi^est  peicaitages  of  hoiiae4o4ioiise  business 
had  also  the  highest  sellme  costs  per  pound. 

The  table  also  shows  tne  comtuned  results  for  six  large  single- 
plaiit  companies  having  average  total  weekly  bread  sales  of  $165ySKI. 
This  business  is  all  wholesale,  12  per  cent  being  other  than  route 
business.  The  average  selling  ana  ddiv^y  costs  for  the  group 
are  not  quite  1.4  cents  per  pound. 

Finally,  the  combined  results  are  shown  for  a  group  of  smaller 
single-plant  companies,  operating  22  plants  and  having  average  total 
weekly  sales  of  $152,000,  of  which  12  per  cent  is  house-to-house  and 
5  per  cent  miscellaneous  wholesale.  Practically  all  of  this  house-to- 
house  business  is  done  by  two  exclusively  house-to-house  companies. 
The  average  selling  and  dehvery  costs  for  this  group  are  1.55  cents 
per  pound,  somewhat  higher  than  those  for  the  other  group  of  single* 
plant  companies,  probably  due  to  house-to-house  business. 

The  combined  bread  sales  of  the  companies  shown  in  this  table 
representing  probably  three-fourths  of  the  total  sales  of  the  com- 
panies retummg  the  marketing  schedules  are  predominantly  of  till 
whc^ale-FDUte  type.  No  counter  sales  are  there  shown,  the  amount 
of  such  sales  by  these  companies  being  n^^hle.  The  percentage 
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of  house-to-house  sales  is  not  large,  though  these  sales  are  of  con« 
siderable  importance.  Of  the  40  companies  included  in  the  table 
o»Jy  u  do  any  house-to-house  business,  and  many  of  the  plants  of 

^h^T^^^^  ^"^^  exclusively  wholesale.  Thus  the  importance 
of  the  wholesale  type  of  distribution  is  evident. 

Section  2.  Relative  importance  of  bread  and  other  Imkwf  frod«ets. 

Etdusivel^^  bread  and  combmation  companies.— While  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  baking  companies  studied  by  the  commission 
IS  engaged  exclusively  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  bread 
a  much  larger  proportion  is  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  both  bread 
and  other  bakery  products.  Cake  is  the  product  other  than  bread 
most  commonly  produced  by  these  combination  companies  but 
some  of  them  also  produce  pie,  pastry,  and  other  -  sweet  goods  " 

M^e  case  of  multiple-plant  companies,  that  is,  companies  opera- 
mg  two  m  more  plants,  one  or  more  of  these  plants  were  in  a  number 
of  cases  dewted  eiclnaiv%  to  the  production  of  other  bakery  prod- 
ijetB  than  Mmd,  but  these  plants  were  eliminated  not  only  from 
Wm  plant  tabulations  but  also  fmm  the  company  results.  For  this 
reason  it  sliould  be^widbrstood  that  the  figures  presented  for  other 
bakeij  products,  eitlier  m  the  company  or  jplant  results,  represent 
oiily  distribution  for  those  estabhshments  sellmg  other  bakery  prod- 
ucte  m  addition  to  bread  and  do  not.  therefore,  show  the  MtS  dis- 
faibution  of  iMm  bakeiy  pmimtm  by  the  companies  represented 


TmtM  Z."-Numherand  weekly  eake  of  129  commercial  baking  companiee  »  emina 
ormm  ma  bread  and  idher  bakery  products  in  1926 


Companiw  prodadng— 

CSmnpaiilai. 

Bnaditfw 

other  bakery- 

,  1— ,  t  -  - « 

pracRHtiues 

Totalities 

Num- 
ber' 

Per 
oant 

( 

Per 
cent 

Sales 
per 
com- 

pw»y 

Sales 
per 
com- 
pany 

Amoant 

Per 
cent 

gaiti 

per 
com- 
pany 

41 
88 

31.8 
68.2 

3, 881.  MO 

$266^247 
4,756^324 

6.3 
04.7 

$6,494 
54,049 

Bnad  mmI  otlwr  prodiM^  

Total  

Fer  Mat  distributioa,  bread 
moA  <itlMr  produots: 
Combination  oompaales 

9S.6H111 

fesri'sifi 

$91988 

120 

100.0 

i  148^056 

lOOlO 

81.6 

StO  A 

32^156 

81.6 

874.516 

18.4 
17.4 

6>779 

18.4 
17.4 

5, 022;  571 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

38,035 

100.0 
100.0 

AUoomiMnies  

other  bakery  product  sepJrateW  "  t'oS  ^^aWSJi^^SS**  ^  ^'^^^  «nd 

used  by  m'etUdTStrKS'^' JcS^ 

ber  of  companies  and  a  smaUer  amoontonSSSJi.  ^  distribution  are  for  a  smaUer  num- 


About  one-third  of  the  companies  reporting  to  the  commission 
(^1.8  per  cent)  were  engaged  exclusively  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tnbutioii  of  bread.  Most  of  these  companies  were  relativelv  small 
amgle-plant  affairs  averaging  only  $6,500  bread  business  per  week  as 
compared  with  bread  sales  of  companies  sellinj?  bread  and  also  other 

l^^h^  !7!?T!  f^'T  P^/  .  ^^^''^^  comprising  nearly 

IT^^i^;  ^i^A^'i^^l  ^,«^P^ie«  reporting,  the  exclusively 
l^ad  companies  had  less  than  7  per  lilit  of  the  total  bread  sales 
01  all  companies. 
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It  will  be  noted  iiat  the  avera^  sales  of  other  bakery  products 
per  company  for  the  combination  companies  averaged  about  50  per 
cent  higher  than  the  total  bread  sales  of  the  exclusively  bread  com* 
panics.  Bread  comprises  a  httle  over  80  per  cent  of  the  sfUes,  both 
tor  all  companies  and  for  combination  companies. 

Exclusively  bread  and  combination  plants. — While  the  proportion  of 
plants  engaged  exclusively  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  bread 
is  but  little  greater  than  the  proportion  of  exclusively  bread  companies^ 
their  average  volume  per  plant  ($11,356)  is  much  greater  than  the 
average  volume  for  the  exclusively  bread  companies  ($6,494),  while 
their  total  volume  is  several  times  greater.  According  to  these  plant 
figures,  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  commercial  baking 

Slants  (34  per  cent)  produce  bread  exclusively  and  these  have  a  Httle 
m  than  one-third  of  the  total  bread  sales  (30.9  per  cent). 
The  total  weekly  sales  of  the  combination  plants  exceed  those  of 
Uie  exclusiyely  bread  plants  by  about  $5,700  per  week  or  over  50  per 
cent.  This  large  excess,  however,  is  due  chicdy  to  the  sales  of  other 
bakery  products,  the  bread  sales  of  the  combination  plants  bemg  only 
about  $1,700  per  week,  or  a  little  over  15  pear  ceot  more  l^ian  those 
of  the  exclusively  bread  plants. 

In  plants  producing  both  bread  and  other  bakery  products,  bread 
comprised  a  Uttle  over  three-fourths  of  the  total  sales  (76.6  per  cent) 
as  compared  with  a  little  over  four-fifths  of  the  totid  sales  (82.6  per 
cent)  for  both  exclusively  bread  and  comb^atkm  {danta  togc^iher. 


Tab  LB  umber  and  weekly  sales  of  113  commercial  baking  plants  *  «elltiif 

bread  only  and  219  plants  selling  bread  and  other  bakery  products  in  1926 


Flaiits 

Broad  sales 

Tflal.aidEa 

Nttm- 
bar 

Per 
oont 

Amount 

Per 
Qflllt 

Sales 
per 
pliuit 

Amount 

Sales 
per 
piaat 

Amount 

Per 

Salts 
mr 

punt 

Only  bread   

113 

34.0 

$1, 283, 254 
2,864,802 

30.9 

$11,  356 
13, 081 

$1,283,254 
3,739,317 

25.5 
74.5 

17,074 

Biead  and  other  products.. 

219 

66.0 

69. 1 

$874, 515 

$3,993 

Total.  

332 

loao 

4^148,056 

76.6 
8S.6 

loao 

1%494 
7&6 

a.6 

874,515 

314 
17.4 

%634 

23.4 
17,4 

5^08%  571 

loao 

lOftO 

mo 

Per  cent  distribution  bread 
and  other  products: 
Combination  plants 

All  plants   

mi 

J  There  are  included  in  these  figures  all  plants  and  sales  which  could  be  tabulated  for  bread  and  broad 
and  other  bakery  products  separately.   Total  sales  of  some  of  those  plants  could  not  be  separated  and  mad 
^^^^j^''  distribution.  In  consequence  the  sales  by  type  of  distiibatioii  are  for  a  mniibar 
af  plrats  and  amount  <rf  bosfaiess. 


Section  3.  Bela^Te  impiortaiice  of  wholesale  and  hoa— to  Imne  l«abie«a. 

Companies, — As  already  indicated  the  large  commercial  baking 
companies  may  distribute  either  wholesaJe  or  house-to-house  exclu- 
sively or  may  combine  both  the  wholesale  and  house-to-house  business. 
The  Ward  Baking  Co.,  for  example,  operating  16  plants  in  1926  was 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  wholesale  business.  Similarly,  at  the 
time  it  filed  reports  with  the  commission  the  Purity  Bakeries  Cor- 
poration was  operating  23  plants  engaged  exclusively  in  wholesale 
business.  The  Charles  Freihofer  Baking  Co.  of  Albany  in  the  same 
year  was  operating  three  plants  which  were  selling  almost  exdusivetjr 
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t^l^hT  \  Tfce  B?king  Co.,  on  the  other  hand,  does 

^±^,^^ytion  ajul  less  than  10  per  cent  were  exclusive^ 

ih^i^***'^i.-*^.t"*?"-  ^^""^  30  per  cent  of  the  companies, 
thwefore,  comtMned  the  two  types  of  busmess.  va^es. 


Tabm  S—BMbe  impcrl^  tSS^^        f -'".^  diOribyH^  /or  U7  com- 

vmmm  bamn§  companut  *  In  1926 


Metliodiif  mte 

Companies  report- 
ing method  of  dis- 
tifiMition 

Baporta  of  wwUy  iHwd  aalM 

NmnlMr 

kW  vKHa 

CompaaJflB 

Safaa 

Numbflr 

Fireent 

Amount 

Pcroant 

WlKdesale  only  

Booao-to-house  only  

wBolesale  and  house-lo-hfliiM  ooint>iiMd. 

Total  

90 
12 
45 

61. 2 
&2 

aae 

78 
9 
37 

29.8 

$1,478,901 
48^148 
2^580,142 

S&O 
LS 
OLO 

.147 

loao 

lai 

mo 

4,  lis;  MO 

mo 

^,;^UWj^todod«  oiUy  those  oomp«u«  Md  Tolu™  whto^ 


?^      ^^^^  business,  however,  was  done  by  Uie 
combinAtion  wholesale  and  house-to-house  companies.  ^ 
™  ♦iSr*       atu»t>on  somewhat  similar  to  the  foregoing  also  exists 
S.^  ^  !^  f™'"  the  companies.  Some 

^^JSt  exdusively  in  the  wholesale  business,  some 

OTdmvrfj^  ID  tfie  house-to-house  business  and  some  are  engaged  in 
in  Wi.^^  a  company  operating  two  or  more  plants  is  engaged 

mI^^^W^^^^?*  ^^^^^^^  ^  does  not  nefes- 

«mly  mean  that  any  of  its  plants  is  a  combination  wholesale  and 
housej-to-house  establishment,  since  the  wholesale  business  may  be 
hv  nl«^tf  ^S""^^  whdesale  pknts  and  the  house-to-house  busUiess 
^^.r^i  ""'y.  distribution.   This  latter 

n  ^01"^  buan^  is  apparently  the  poKcy  of  the  Continental 
Corporation.    Prpstfcally  aU  of  the  wioleeale  businew 
ttas  company  is  done  by  exclusively  wholesale  plants  and  practicdly 

«t.hi;ii^  ''"^"^t?^       exclusively  ho«8e-to-hou4 

establishments.  When  a  plant  sells  both  house-to-house  and  whole- 
sale m  the  same  territory,  the  retail  dealer  who  buys  frran  sneh  a 

that  tibe  producer  by  selUng  house-to-house  is  com- 
petingagamst  him.  This  may  cause  him  to  lose  interest  in  the  prod- 
Wfc  illTff  1         I^^'^  are  several  very  successful  plants  operating 

S**^®       house-to-house  routes  in  the  same  territory 
— i«  noariy  one-third  of  the  companies  are  combination  whole- 

ATnt^ j^^^Si**"^  estabhshments,  and  although  these  companies 
K?„??^  t«ro-tlnrds  <rf  the  total  bread  business,  the  number  of  com- 
bmataon  whdesale  and  house-to-house  plants,  as  well  as  the  volume 
fi.^^lLi'^**"'^'  \  tkem  B  cmnparatively  small.    This  appears 

distributio^n^nd 


•  Hila  eooipany  operated  three  oat^-town  wboteaale  routes. 
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Tablb  Qj-^MMmm  imprntmce  of  specified  types  of  bread  didr&mUm  fm  9&B 

commerdm  baking  pkmts  >  in  1^06 


Methodof  distri- 
IwUioB 

Weeidy  bread  isleB 

Mefbodofaato 

Number 
<tf  I^Umts 

Per  cent 

Number 
of  plants 

Percent 

1 

Amount 

Per  MBt 

Wholesale  only  

288 

ai 

75.5 
8.8 

17.7 

252 
20 

77.1 
8.1 

16.8 

$3,233,398 
696,687 

'IMI  jflE 

Cf 
l&t 

House-to-house  only  

Total  wholesale  and  house-to-house 

08 

85 

Total   

355 

100.0 

327 

100.0 

4,113,249 

100.0 

1  This  table  includes  only  flune  plants  and  sabs  wbich  ooiild  be  sepaiated  aoeocdiiii  to  type  of  disiii- 
bution  employed. 

Less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  plants  and  busmess  reported  belong  in 
the  cate^iy  of  combination  wholesale  and  house-to-house  distribu- 
tion, while  over  three-quarieis  of  the  plants  and  business  belong  to 
the  exdusive  type. 

ToUd  sales,  whaUsfde  and  house-io-hause. — ^Moreover,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  bread  business  of  the  combination  wholesale  and  house- 
to-house  plants  is  wholesale,  so  that  the  totid  volume  distributed  at 
wholesale  is  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total  for  all  the  oommeroial 
baldng  companies  and  plants  studied.  This  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  also  shows  the  weekly  sales  of  bakery  products, 
other  than  bread,  sold  at  wholesale  and  house  to  house  by  all  the 
baking  companies  which  reported  tlus  inlormatioii: 

Table  7. — Sales  of  wholesale  and  house-to-house  business  for  124  commerdiA  fr||frin|> 

companies,^  operating  327  plants  in  1926 


Weakly  Mdsi 

Method  of  distribution 

Bread 

Otbsrbiy 
W 

kery  prod-* 
As 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Total  whfdesale  

Total  house  to  boose  ;  

$3, 653, 816 
459, 433 

88.8 
11.2 

$729, 152 
137,925 

84.1 

$4,3SS^968 
507. 3S8 

88.0 
l&O 

Total   

Ali3.8t9 

lOKO 

887,077 

mo 

lomo 

iThis  table  includes  only  those  oompaoies  and  sales  which  oould  be 
wiDQitoB  eniMoyed. 


secaralad  aeeerdiog  to  type  of  dis- 


A  somewhat  lowei?  pst^ofliim  of  bread  thui  of  other  bakeiry 
products  IS  sold  house  to  house.  As  is  s^own  by  Table  19,  plants 
sellmg  house  to  house  are  much  more  likely  to  sdl  oAer  bi^raiy 
products  in  addition  to  bread  than  are  the  exclusively  wholesale 
plants.  The  house-to-house  business  involves  a  considerably  wider 
vanety  of  products  than  the  wholesale  business,  especially  in  sweet 
goods  of  one  sort  and  another,  on  which  the  house-to-house  companies 
run  weekly  and  even  daily  specials.  In  the  wholesale  businen,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sale  of  other  products  than  bread  often  consist* 
only  of  cake,  and  the  line  of  other  bakery  products  is  usually  hmited 
and  lacking  m  variety.    It  seems  probable,  thecafore,  that  evw 
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-When  wbobade  and  house-to-house  plants  are  both  selling  other 

^^^J^n'^^-t^'^  ?^  bread  the  latter  type  of  plant  wou&  show 
proporbonslty  higjier  sales  of  such  otiier  products. 

S«*«g4^BetoUTe  iBpoiteKe  of  roate  budDess  and  mtoceUuiMBa  wholeHl* 

i.J!3i^^fit*'^~^*  pointed  out,  the  figures 

procuPBd  by  the  commissioii  coyer  only  bakeries  engaged  in  w^iole- 

hot^^r^Z'Ti^A^'^^t^^^^:^*^''^-.'^^  ^J'^'^^^le  business, 
T^ZZ  J^  ?  ^i^""!^^  0)  the  operation  of  wholesale 

routes,  which  18  thejUdpal  melod,  (2)  outH)f-town  agents,  (3) 

'^^■P'/*'  ^tm^^  *°  "t"!  g"***"  «Mi  others. 

While  from  the  stffi!^mt  of  the  baking  company  the  three  last- 
named  classes  of  busmess  may  be  regarded  as  wholesale,  ance  the 
KL^n"^  K  "^«*"bute  to  others,  it  is  necessary  to  reooause  a  diiH 
uncuon  between  these  three  dasses  of  customers.  Out-of-town 
aemte  reseU  to  retailers,  whereas  shipping  customers  (usually  retail 

i*^"^,^^  consumers.    Peddlers,  on  the  othe?  hand, 
may  distribute  to  stores  or  to  consumers  or  to  both    As  all  these 

y^^'^^.l'^^T  °^       ^"^""S  company  for  the  purpose  of  resale, 

A^^ZZ'  w*??  'i'"^'"''^^  have  be^  combined  and 

deDwminated  "Miscellaneous  wholesale  business  " 

A-^SSf  mahods  oj  safe.-The  following  table  shows 

*e  Mmber  and  propprtaon  of  companies  and  plants  engaged  in 


'rf^^'jr^""^  ^  proporttVm  of  reporting  commercial  baking  companiti  mtd 

 liii  Ill  i  .1* .  ,■■ 


Mtifaod.«liilltiit 

Companies 

Plants 

■klTliiMtM—  '1!^  !■  mill 

MOBlMr 

Nombtr 

Pm 

Tyiidliniiii  roato  only 

OB 

38.1 

156 

^SSSS^sl  """•"^  wua-ito:::::;:::;::;:::;:; 

112 

43.0 

19 

%a 

94 

SLO 

JJholwftto  route  and  house-to-housi 

ao 

4$ 

0.8 

MtooaDaneous  wholesale  and  house-to-hoditu.. 

1 

,7 

2 

11.8 

Wboleflale  rottte,  mifioidlaiieoiis  wholnaLtZi^  ^j;^^^:^^^"' 

.  14 

9.5 

19 

.0 

5.3 

Total  

147 

mo 

Mi 

cent  of  tlie  mmpumm  and  about  75  per  cent  of  the 

fnTw^^J!??^  "^T^  "^f^T^T  ^  wholesale  distribution 
«nd  less  than  10  per  cent  in  tbe  easlusively  house-to-house  business. 

the  Manceoombimng  both  those  methods  of  diatiib 

per  cent  of  the  companies  and  62.5  per  cent  of  the  plants 
have  no  nuscdlaneous  wholesale  distribution.  Tfhe  balance  S  t£ 

wZ]ptTK,?S«  J^^*''  however,  all  reported  some  miicellaaeous 

wnolesale  business  of  one  kind  or  another 

^fw"^  ""/fS^I  ^  "^^^  oJdisinhviion.— Although  approximately 
Me-third  of  the  larger  commercial  baking  companies  anci  plants  dii 
tiibuted  through  miscellaneous  wholesale  channels,  the  extent  of  their 

^}^^ "^""^^y  s^^all  as  compared  with  the 
plant  s  total  wholesale  or  house-to-house  business.  The  affCTegate 
volume  of  miscdlaneous  wholesale  business  for  aU  plants  reporti^  is 
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less  than  5  per  cent  of  either  the  total  wholesale  business  or  total 
wholesale  bread  business,  and  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  total  whole- 
sale and  house- to  house  bread  business.  This  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table  which  presents  the  total  sales  reported  as  distributed  through 
wholesale  routes,  house-to-house  routes  and  miscellaneous  wholesale 
channels.  The  number  of  companies  and  plants  on  which  this  table 
is  based  is  less  than  the  number  shown  in  the  precedins:  table,  several 
of  the  companies  and  plants  shown  in  that  table  failiug  to  report 
volume  of  sales. 

Tablb  0. — RdfOwe  impoHance  o/  whoUaale  tmOet  miaceUanemu  wholesaie  tmd 
house-to-house  bminem  f&r  if 4  eommemdl  hakmff  mmpmm*  opmtimg  SM7 
plarUa  %n  1926  •  -» 


TypeofboBiiMBB 

Weakly  lain 

Bread 

Other 
prodnels 

Alllykary 

Wholesale  routes    

$3,497,084 
156,732 

$680,603 
48,549 

$4, 177.007 

20S^:l|| 

MIsceUaneous  wholesale  

Total  wholesale  

3,053,816 
480,433 

729,152 
137,925 

Wanm-iiO'imm  ^   

JiaiMMinMi.  

^113.249 

807,037 

4^nii»o 

Wholesale  routes   — 

BircanldiBtiilNition 

00.7 
13 

01.9 
0.7 

OQiS 
47 

Miscellaneous  wholesale.   

Total  wholesale  

uao 

loao 

IOOlU 

Whnl  wUa  routes.  

85.0 
3.8 
11.9 

mo 

0.0 

l&t 

19.0 

MtwwIliimrwB  wholMwle  "I 

BMsKotaM  

Total  aQ  llQBilMBB.  ,  .  

Hao 

IOOlO 

NOLO 

Approximately  88  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  bread  and  of  total  sales 
are  wholesale  as  against  around  12  per  cent  for  the  house-to-house  busi- 


ness. 


Seetlon  5.  Relative  impertaAce  of  different  types  of  route  Vugffiiiff 

Distribution  oj  companies  and  pkuUs  by  tyve  of  mile.— Since  all  the 
house-to-house  busmess  and  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  tlie 
wholesale  business  is  route  business,  this  method  <rf  selling  bread  is 
by  far  the  most  important  method  and  will  be  considerod  first. 

Route  business  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes  (1)  city 
(2)  out-of-town.  The  route  busmess  may  be  exclusively  wholesak 
or  house-to-house,  or  both  wholesale  and  house-to-house,  and  may 
employ  either  or  both  city  and  out-of-town  routes. 
^  In  the  following  tables  are  presented  the  number  of  commercial  bak- 
mg  companies  and  plants  which  are  engaged  in  various  types  of  route 
dJStnbution,  and  their  respective  proportions  of  the  total  business. 
iHese  hgures  coyer  all  the  plants  and  companies  reporting  the  type  of 
loute  busmess  m  which  they  are  engaged,  irrespective  of  whether 
engaged  exduavely  m  route  business  or  in  that  business  and  mis- 
cellaneous wholesale  distribution  in  addition. 
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Tabm  10, — Numkw^  commercial  baking  companies  and  planU  mgtmed  in  specified 


GomiMiifes 

Plants 

NmalMr 

Nmnbcr 

Fir  onit 

City  wholesale  routes  ....  .  .. 

Ont-of-town  wholesale  roulw  .  

M 
1 

90.3 

57 
3 

li.(^ 
.» 

City  md  «ili<if4iiiriiwMnlt  foolig  ..l.!.- 

m 

38.8 

208 

0&» 

Toftal .  wifiiaki"raalts 

m 

01.2 

388 

75.8- 

City  houso-to-hoaae  routes  

OiitK)(-towii  Yucnm^mianM  routes  

7 

4.8 

13 

8.7 

0 

4.1 

13 

3.7 

Total  house-to-house  routes   . 

13 

8.0 

26 

7.4 

Wholesale  and  luHU»-to4ioi]ae  dty  uid/Qr  oot-of^omi.  

20.9 

61 

17.1 

117 

100.0 

850 

100  » 

So  far  as  route  business  is  concerned,  ||||^  majority  of  both  the 
companies  (61.2  per  cent)  and  plants  (75.5  per  cent)  were  engaged 
exclusively  in  wholesale  route  distribution.  Less  than  10  per  cent 
of  either  companies  or  plants  operated  only  house-to-house  routes, 
but  very  substantial  proportions  of  both  the  companies  and  the  plants 
were  employing  various  combinations  of  whdeBale  and  house-to- 
house  routes. 

Considerable  percentages  of  both  companies  (25.1  per  cent)  and 
plants  (19.7  percent)  distributed  exclusively  through  city  routes,  but 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  former  and  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  latter 
operated  both  city  and  out-of-town  routes. 

^  Plants  and  companies  operating  house-to-house  were  about  evenly 
divided  between  city  routes  and  city  and  out-of-town  routes  com- 
bined. There  were  no  companies  or  plants  engaged  exclusively  in 
out-of-town  house-to-house  business  and  the  number  selling  exclu- 
fflvely  through  out-of-town  wholesale  routes  was  insignificant. 

Ih^rihiiim  af  t&kd  ravie  hmness  hy  type  of  route. — Figures  for 
the  volume  of  route  business  fur  ai  of  the  foregoing  companies  and 
{dants  are  not  available  because  sevend  of  waMer  i^orting 
companies  and  plants  did  not  report  sdes.  The  approximate  we^y 
amount  of  route  sales  is  available,  however^  fue  124  omnpanies  and 
327  plants  and  the  distribution  of  these  sales  by  type  of  route  is 
pi»sented  in  the  following  table : 

Table  11. — Distribidian  of  total  wholesale  route  and  house-to-house  bttHness  hy 
type  ef  mute  for  124  companies  and  S27  plante  in  1926 


Type  of  business 


City  wholesale  routes.  

Om<3i4mm  wholesalA  routes.  

City  bonse-to^ioiiaA  rai^  

Out^-tovn  bonse-to^lioiise  roolM 

Total  wludesile  routes   

Total  liflose-tO'lionae  rootoi  


Other  bakery 
products 

Total 

Weekly 

Per 

OUlt 

WoeUy 

Per 

OBDt 

Weekly 

Per 
cent 

la;  665, 512 
031,572 

73.4 
26.6 

$511,391 
169, 212 

75.1 
24.9 

$3,076,003 
1,100,784 

73.7 
26.3 

333,442 
12.%  991 

72.6 
27.4 

104, 173 
33,752 

75.5 
24.5 

437, 615 
159,743 

73.3 
98w7 

3,497,084 
450^433 

88.4 
11.0 

680,603 
137,035 

83.2 
10.8 

4, 177,687 
507»868 

87.5 
13L5 

3,0581017 

mo 

818;  538 

100.0 

4/774045 

ioa0 
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About  88  per  cent  of  the  totid  route  business  in  bread  was  wholesale 
business  and  about  12  per  cent  house  to  house.  In  other  bakery  prod- 
ucts the  proportion  sold  on  whol^ale  routes  was  slightlv  lower  (83^ 
per  cent)  and  on  the  house-to-house  routes  slightly  liii^ar.  The 
erolanation  of  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  ottor  bakery  produets 
adtes  was  relativdy  hi^^r  as  compared  with  bread  on  house-to-house 
than  on  wholesale  routes  lies  in  the  more  diversified  line  of  products 
manufactured  by  the  house-to-house  baker  as  previously  explained. 
Nevertheless,  the  wholesale  routes  reported  87.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
sales  of  bread  and  other  bakery  products  combined. 

The  city  route  business  runs  from  72  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
route  business  and  the  out-of-town  business  from  24  to  28  per  cent, 
whether  wholesale  or  house-to-house  business  in  bread  or  in  other 
bakery  products  is  takeUi  or  both  bread  and  other  bakeiy  products 
combined. 

Section  6.  SeUing  orfaaiiation  of  commercial  baUag  cawpanies. 

General  selling  organization. — The  sales  oi^ganization  of  a  baking 
plant  may  be  under  the  direction  of  a  sales  manager,  but  if  the  plant 
is  very,  small  there  may  be  no  separate  sales  manager,  the  selling  work 
bein^  directed  entirely  by  the  plant  manager,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
smaU  plants  of  some  of  the  largest  companies.  The  largest  baking 
plants,  however,  usually  employ  at  least  one  sales  manager.  If  the 
plant  is  a  large  producer,  not  only  of  bread  but  also  of  other  bakery 
products,  there  are  frequently  two  sales  managers,  one  for  bread  and 
one  for  other  products.  When  practicable,  this  separation  is  regarded 
by  one  of  the  larger  companies  as  the  better  policy. 

In  some  cases,  where  a  plant  is  a  house-to-house  as  well  as  a  whole- 
sale distributor,  there  may  be  a  sales  manager  for  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness and  also  one  for  the  house-to-house  distribution,  or,  as  in  the 
one  large  combination  wholesale  and  house-to-house  plant,  the  sales 
manager  may  have  an  assistant  sales  manager  for  the  wholesale 
business  and  another  for  the  house-to-house  buainesB. 

The  plant  sales  managers  generally  report  to  the  plant  manager, 
who  is  usually  reHq)onsible  for  bath  production  and  sales.  This  appears 
to  be  true  even  in  companies  operating  niunerous  plants.  In  some  of 
the  laige  multiple  plant  companies,  the  plants  are  grouped  by  districts, 
each  in  charge  of  a  district  or  regional  manager  who  is  responsible  for 
both  sales  and  production.  The  Ward  Baking  Co.  plants  are  grouped 
into  two  divisions,  the  eastern  and  western,  while  the  numerous  plants 
of  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation  are  grouped  in  six  geograph- 
ical groups  each  comprising  from  12  to  20  plants  under  the  direction  of 
a  regional  manager  who  is  likewise  responsible  for  both  sales  and  pro- 
duction. The  plants  of  the  General  Baking  Co.,  on  the  other  hand,  ari 
not  grouped  by  districts  and  the  sales  are  under  the  direction  of  a  gen- 
eral sales  manager. 

Neither  the  Continental  nor  the  Ward  company  has  a  general 
sales  manager.  The  former  company,  however,  maintains  a  sales 
promotion  department  which  gives  service  and  advice  to  the  regional 
managers.  The  two  regional  managers  for  the  Ward  Co.  both  report 
directly  to  the  president,  who  is  in  general  charge  of  both  sales  and 
production. 


Route  sales  supervisors.— Vnder  the  plant  sales  manager  are  the 
route  foremen  who  are  also  known  by  various  other  names,  such  as 
sales  supervisors,  district  managers,  etc.  In  a  general  way  these 
men  are  salesnaen  for  a  group  of  routes. 

In  combination  wholesale  and  house-to-house  plants  there  may  be 
aaparate  sales  supervisors  for  each  of  these  branches.   In  small  com- 
bination plants  there  may  be  no  such  separation  and  the  same  is 
also  true  of  a  primarily  wholesale  plant  operating  only  two  or  three 
hoiii64o-lioiise  routes  or  of  a  primarilyhouse-to-house  plant  operat- 
ing two  or  thiBS  wiiolesale  routes.    There  are  usually  anywhere 
irom  1  to  10  or  mm  jfl  tbeae  sales  supervisors  per  plant,  depending 
|Bon  tlie  iise         plant  ami  tlie  number  of  routes  per  supervisor. 
Each  supervisor  will  usually  have  from  5  to  16  routes.   In  many 
cases  mem:  jfipears  to  be  Mttle  or  no  difference  in  the  number  of 
salesmen  per  supervisor  on  house-to-house  and  wholesale  routes. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  large  company,  which  states  that  its  whole- 
sale supervisors  have  from  6  to  12  routes  under  their  direction, 
reports  that  house-to-house  foremen  supervise  from  20  to  40 
routes  per  man,  with  an  average  of  about  30.    Another  large  com- 
pany, whose  wholesale  supervisors  are  responsible  for  only  10  routes 
on  the  average,  assigns  from  15  to  20  routes  to  a  house-to-house 
supervisor.    This  company  states  that  its  experience  has  shown 
that  one  house-to-house  foreman  can  successfully  supervise  a  com- 
paratively large  number  of  routes  because  the  territory  covered  by  the 
nouse-to-house  salesman  is  smaller  than  the  territory  covered  by  the 
wholesale  salesman.    In  another  large  company  selling  both  whole- 
sale and  house  to  house,  however,  the  reverse  of  this  situation  is  found. 
In  this  organization  there  is  a  wliolesale  foreman  for  every  14  routes, 
whereas  house-to-house  supervisors  are  responsible  for  about  8  routes 
only;  but  each  one  of  the  wholesale  foremen  has  an  assistant. 

Jhiiies  cff  route  sales  supemson, — ^In  many  respeeta  the  duties  of 
sales  supervisors  of  wholesale  routes  do  not  appear  to  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  of  house-to-house  supervisors.   This  is  par^bularly 
tolf,  for  example,  with  reference  to  purely  supervisory  aspects  of 
their  work.    But  there  are  certain  dmerences  m  them  which  arise 
inevitably  such  as  looking  after  retail-store  display  of  bread  in  the 
wholesale  business,  a  duty  which  naturally  does  not  exist  in  the  house- 
to-house  business.    Moreover,  there  may  also  be  differences  in  the 
methods  of  developing  the  business.    Both  types  of  supervisors 
are,  in  effect,  as  has  already  been  stated,  salesmen  for  a  group  of 
routes.   Theirs  is  the  responsibility  for  the  volume  of  business  pro- 
duced by  those  routes.    Among  their  most  important  functions, 
therefore,  are  those  of  stimulating  the  interest  of  customers  and  pro- 
spective customers  in  the  product,  assisting  route  salesmen  in  securing 
Hew  customers  and  of  ke6{>ing  ahready  existing  customers  sold.  In 
the  wholesale  business  this  is  done  very  largely  by  calling  on  the  trade. 
The  route  sales  supervisor  constantly  caSs  on  both  eu8t<mms  iand 
fHTOspects  endeavormg  to  develop  business.  A  considen^e  prop<HV 
tbn  of  his  energies,  therefore,  are  commoidy  devoted  to  selling. 

One  wholesale  sales  supervisor  describes  his  sales  work  substan- 
tially as  foEows: 

I  am  ft  whoksalo  foremaii  or  difltriet  mamiiaiir  for  the  Bakiiig  Co., 

hairing  chariRi  of  mmnl  routes.   My  prlnc^  fumstion  in  sallhig  Is  to  makt 


contacts  with  various  distributors  and  persuade  them  to  take  on  our  bread. 
It  is  also  my  duty  to  keep  existing  distributors  sold,  though  route  salenneti 
are  supposed  to  function  in  this  matter  to  a  certain  extent. 

All  foremen  are  obliged  to  attend  the  sales  school  started  by  our  company, 
where  we  are  trained  in  seUing  bread.  As  a  result  I  know  every  argument  back- 
ward and  forward  and  can  meet  any  sales  objections.  A  few  years  ago  when  I 
began  selling  bread  I  had  only  a  little  memorandum  sales  talk  and  did  not  know 
how  to  meet  arguments  and  objections  properly.  Now  I  have  a  complete  sale* 
portfolio  containing  pictures,  diagrams,  and  sales  arguments.  If  a  dealer  doe» 
not  speak  English  wdl,  I  use  the  portfolio  and  sell  on  pictures  and  diagran^* 
In  getting  our  bread  into  retail  stores  and  keeping  it  there  I  stress  the  profit 
argument.  Bread  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  profitable  item  which  the 
retail  grocer  carries.  When  I  say  this  the  majority  of  the  storekeepers  either 
laugh  or  grunt  and  say  "one  cent  a  loaf."  My  answer  is,  What  do  you  eonsid^ 
your  most  profitable  item?  The  dealer  mentions  something,  frequently  canned 
goods.  I  then  inquire  his  turnover  on  canned  goods,  or  other  item  he  mentions; 
and  show  him  that  he  has  300  or  more  turnovers  a  year  on  bread  and  an  extremely 
low  investment,  whereas  his  canned  goods  or  any  other  item  turns  very  much  more 
slowly  than  bread  and  practically  always  involves  a  much  heavier  investment, 
I  also  endeavor  to  convince  the  dealer  that  by  pushing  our  bread  he  will  be  able 
to  develop  a  larger  daily  turnover  on  bread  than  he  has  at  the  present  time  and 
also  that  he  will  sell  a  larger  volume  of  other  goods  in  addition,  since  people  with 
other  groceries  to  buy  wm  purchase  at  his  store  because  they  will  come  there  to 
get  our  bread.  Most  grocers  are  buying  from  various  bakers  and,  in  endeavoring 
to  get  in  our  bread,  I  am  compelled  to  persuade  them  to  still  further  divide  their 
business.  They  do  not  like  to  do  this  and  in  many  cases  it  means  a  fi?«at  deal 
of  work  with  the  prospect  to  persuade  him  to  cut  down  his  orders  with  other 
companies  and  sell  our  bread.  Numerous  calls  are  necessary  and  I  may  have  to 
go  back  three  or  four  or  six  or  seven  times.  Ultimately  I  usually  convince  the 
dealer. 

While  some  work  of  this  character  is  done  with  housewives  by 
house-to-house  foremen,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  much  a  matter 
of  the  general  routine  of  the  supervisor's  work  as  is  the  case  in  the 
wholesale  business.  One  very  large  company  doing  an  extensive 
amount  of  house-to-house  as  well  as  wholesale  business  says  that  its 
house-to-house  sales  supervisors  do  not  go  out  and  call  on  the  tradtt 
in  the  same  way  as  the  wholesale  supervisors.  Beeauae  of  the  numeiw 
ous  customers  on  the  average  honse-to-houBe  route,  it  is  physicalhr 
impossible  for  house-to-house  superviaolni  to  beecMme  acquainted  'willi 
^e  trade  and  in  conseqnenoe  there  is  much  less  contact  between  the 
bouse-to^iise  sales  enpenriaors  and  Ite  kmde  tiian  in  the  whoUaafe 
bttsineBs.  The  information  of  such  aupernBors  with  reference  to 
market  and  other  conditions  in  this  compiny,  thmloiey  is  supplied 
almost  entirely  by  the  route  salesman. 

The  situation  just  described,  however,  may  be  more  characteristic 
of  this  organization  than  of  certain  other  companies  for  the  reason 
that  the  number  of  house-to-house  routes  under  the  direction  of  ita 
sales  supervisors  averages  about  30,  whereas  in  many  other  concerns 
it  is  much  less.  Another  reason  suggested  by  officials  of  this  com- 
pany for  the  less  frequent  contacts  with  customers  in  the  case  of  the 
house-to-house  business  is  that  this  business  has  generally  a  much 
more  varied  line  of  products  than  is  sold  to  the  wholesale  trade* 
There  are  daily  and  weekly  specials,  not  only  in  sweet  goods  but 
frequently  also  in  bread.  Because  of  these  conditions  the  average 
house-to-house  supervisor  in  this  company  can  be  much  more  a 
manager  than  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  whdeaale  supervisor 
by  advising  with  the  route  sidesman  as  t6  what  to  take  out  on  each 
route,  the  quantities  (d  each,  etc. 
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Despite  these  diflPerences  the  fact  of  the  responsibility  of  the  route 
foreman  for  the  business  on  his  routes  remains  and  it  follows  that  he 
will  personally  call  on  either  actual  or  prospective  customers  or  both 
when  conditions  on  particular  routes  appear  to  require  it 

In  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  route  salesmen  the  route 
supervisors,  both  wholesale  and  house  to  house,  see  that  the  salesmen 
report  on  time,  help  them  in  getting  out  their  orders,  check  up  their 
route  books,^  instruct  new  men  in  selling  and  in  driving  carefully 
and  safely,  assist  salesmen  by  accompanying  them  and  suggesting 
impiOTemenls  in  eerrice  and  generally  oversee  the  work  of  the  route 
sdeamen.  On  oceasions  when  a  route  man  fails  to  appear,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  route  superdsor  to  take  out  the  wagon  or  truck  and 
sell  in  place  of  the  regular  route  man.  This  arrangement  is  very 
desirable  for  the  reason  that  it  tends  to  keep  the  supervisors  con- 
stantljr  aware  of  the  conditions  encountered  by  the  route  salesmen 
on  their  dail^  trips.  With  a  view  to  developing  and  increasing  the 
company's  distribution  the  supervisors  are  also  supposed  to  promote 
and  mamtain  harmony  between  salesmen  and  customers,  to  check 
up  errors  and  mistakes  in  service,  and  even  to  change  the  time  of 
delivery  on  routes. 

On  the  wholesale  routes  the  sales  supervisors  also  see  that  the 
proper  quantities  of  bread  and  other  products  are  left  with  the  dealer, 
check  up  the  condition  of  bread  and  other  products  in  the  stores,  see 
that  the  proper  display  is  given  by  the  stores  both  to  the  products  and 
to  advertising  matter  left  with  the  dealers,  and  keep  watch  on  new 
store  locations  with  a  view  to  securing  further  outlets  for  the  product. 

Vimpensation  of  rouie  sales  supervisors. — The  sales  supervisors  or 
route  ioremen  work  on  various  bases  of  compensation.  In  about  74 
Mr  cent  of  tlie  reporting  plants  they  were  salaried  employees  receiving 
oetween  $46  ana  147  per  week.  Less  than  9  p^  cent  of  the  plants 
paid  t^eir  foremen  a  strt^ht  commission  and  only  16  per  cent  a 
salary  and  commission.  Tne  plant  average  of  compensation  for  the 
supervisors  on  commisMion  was  about  $3  more  a  week  than  the  plant 
average  lor  the  supervisors  paid  a  straiglit  talary,  while  the  men 
on  the  salary  and  commission  basis  remved  a  sli^tiy  rate 
than  those  paid  by  straight  commissions. 

Bmte  salesmen. — ^Under  the  route  sales  supervisors  are  the  route 
salesmen  who  drive  the  wagons  or  trucks,  sell  and  deliver  the  bread 
and  other  bakery  products,  and  collect  from  the  customers.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  route  salesman  to  sell,  but,  as  was  remarked  by 
an  official  of  one  large  baking  company,  they  are  too  often  not  much 
more  than  delivery  men.  Considerable  efforts  are  made  by  some  of 
the  larger  companies  to  develop  good  route  salesmen.  One  company 
operates  a  sales  school  which  its  route  men  as  well  as  sales  super- 
visors are  obliged  to  attend  for  a  certain  number  of  days  once  or 
twice  a  year.  Here  they  get  a  brief  training  in  selling  bread  and  are 
required,  among  other  things,  to  learn  the  contents  of  a  sales  port- 
loho  and  to  memorize  a  standard  ''sales  talk.''  In  other  cases  the 
route  sidesmai  are  put  through  a  course  of  preliminary  training  at 
the  plant  covering  a  period  of  two  or  three  wecuks  in  the  plant  shipping 
room  and  elsewhere,  where  they  observe  the  work  of  the  salesmen, 
how  th^  load  the  bread,  and  how  they  get  theur  ordm  out.   In  this 


>  In  books  Qontaiiiliiff  lists  of  eustmnen  spaced  tot  tin  oatry  ot  goods  mM^tim  route  mail  is  mi^TOiod  to 
•nter  the  qjiiuititiaB  of  eaoti  type  td  goods  sold  to  eedi  cmtoiiMr  each  day. 
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way  they  absorb  a  good  deal  of  information  about  their  prospective 
duties.  They  are  then  sent  out  on  a  route  in  charge  of  the  sales 
supervisor  wno  teaches  them  how  to  load  the  vehicle,  how  to  get  to 
the  routes  expeditiously,  how  to  get  settlements  quickly  and  cour- 
teously, and  various  other  details  of  properly  serving  customers. 
This  particular  company  lays  great  emphasis  upon  courtesy.  Its 
experience  has  been  that  if  a  man  is  tactful,  respectful,  and  interested 
in  his  business  he  can  sell  more  of  the  company's  bread  than  one  who 
is  not.  He  is,  therefore,  something  more  than  a  delivery  man.  On 
the  wholesale  routes  he  is  in  the  stores  once  or  twice  a  day.  He 
endeavors  to  rearrange  the  bread,  look  after  the  display,  and  keep 
it  orderly.  Customers  are  quite  responsive  to  interest  taken  in  their 
wants  by  the  route  salesmen  and  it  is  possible  for  them  to  build  up 
the  business  on  their  routes  very  decidedly  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

Sales  meetings  are  more  or  less  frequently  held  which  are  attended 
by  the  entire  sales  organization  of  the  plant,  plant  manager,  plant 
sales  manager,  sales  supervisors,  and  route  salesmen.  If  the  com- 
pany operates  more  than  one  plant,  the  general  sales  manager  or  his 
assistant  may  be  present.  Thiese  sales  meetings  are  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  to  salesmen  tlie  policy  andf  purposes  of  the  com- 
pany and  to  convince  the  salesmen  that  the  company  is  making  an 
excellent  product  which  it  wants  distributed  to  the  consumer  in  the 
most  efficient  and  intelligent  manner  possible.  Sales  supervisors  also 
call  meetings  of  the  salesmen  of  their  district  from  time  to  time  in 
addition  to  the  daily  conferences  which  they  have  with  them  Only 
recently  one  company  has  employed  at  certain  of  its  plants  techni- 
cally trained  men  as  sales  promotion  managers.  Each  of  these  has  a 
small  crew  of  men  who  are  engaged  not  only  in  the  work  of  stimu- 
lating sales  but  who  also  devote  considerable  attention  to  the  men  on 
the  wagons.  Sales  contests  and  various  other  methods  of  stimulating 
salesmen  are  also  employed  from  time  to  time  in  the  baking  business. 

Routine  of  salesmen's  worlc. — The  routine  work  of  a  wholesale 
salesman  in  selling  and  delivering  bread  is  about  as  follows:  Each 
morning  the  salesman  reports  for  work  at  a  specified  hour.  After 
placing  his  truck  at  the  loading  platform  and  examining  it  to  see 
that.it  is  thoroughly  cl^m  and  rwidy  to  receive  the  load,  he  examines 
his  order  sheet  for  that  day  and  consults  tilie  bulletin  board  for  any 
special  orders.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  since  making  out 
his  order  on  the  preceding  day  additional  orders  have  been  phoned 
in  by  customers  or  that  cancellations  have  been  made  by  them. 
Any  changes  of  this  character  are  reported  on  the  bulletin  board. 
The  goods  called  for  by  each  order  are  ready  and  waiting  for  the 
salesman  and  are  checked  by  him  against  his  order  sheet.  He  then 
sacks  the  rolls,  buns,  or  other  goods  requiiing  sacking  and,  usmg 
a  small  hand  truck,  loads  his  delivery  w^agon  or  truck  and  at  the 
specified  time  starts  on  his  route.  On  arriving  at  the  customer's 
establishment  the  salesman  enters  the  store,  greets  the  customer, 
gets  the  latter's  requirements  from  the  wagon  or  truck  and  arranges 
the  goods  in  the  cases  provided  for  baked  goods,  collecting  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  from  the  dealer  in  those  cases  where  the  customer 
is  on  a  cash  basis.  Before  leaving  the  store  he  usually  inquires  as 
as  to  any  special  orders  which  the  customer  may  have  for  the  next 
trip. 
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Having  finished  serdng  im  cuslomera  the  salesman  returns  to  the 
bakeiy.  If  the  ronte  la  on  a  once-a-day  deHvery  basis,  he  makes  out 
hjs  order  for  goods  for  tiie  noxt  day  upon  his  return  to  the  plant. 
If  the  route  ^  on  a  twiee-a^ay  delivery  basis,  the  oider  may  be  made 
out  before  the  dnver  begins  the  second  trip,  subject  to  subsequent 
additions  or  deductions,  or  the  order  may  not  be  made  out  until 
after  the  return  from  the  second  trip.  The  second  taip  is  practically 
a  repetition  of  the  first  except  that  the  salesman  is  ttcpected  to  be 
Paj;^ularly  alert  for  new  and  additional  business. 

When  the  delivery  work  is  concluded  for  the  day  the  salesman 
returns  his  truck  or  wagon  to  its  proper  place.  The  unsold  bread 
and  other  baked  goods  are  turned  in,  the  driver  obtaining  a  receipt 
for  them.  He  then  checks  up  with  the  cashier,  fiUmg  out  a  so-called 
setth^  slip  upon  which  he  lists  the  cash,  checks,  authorized  and 
unauthorized  ^!«dili.  After  settling  up  the  route  book  is  filled  out 
for  the  day,  the  sales  to  each  customer  being  entered  opposite  the 
customers  name.  A  report  on  his  equipment  (repairs  needed,  if 
any,  etc.)  is  also  made  ,out.  Fmally  the  salesman  reports  to  his 
supervisor,  mmg  over  the  events  of  the  day  and  also  discussing  any 
unauthorized  credits.  The  routine  of  salesmen  on  house-to-house 
iouti»  IS  much  the  same  as  on  the  wholesale  routes,  the  only  sub- 
stantial difference  bemg  that  the  sales  and  deliveries  aro  made  to 
lousewives  instead  of  to  retail  stores. 

Salesmen's  campensaHon.—AB  a  general  rule,  and  in  ccmtrast  to^ 
tbe  route  sales  supervisors,  route  salesmen  work  chiefly  on  either  ft 
straight  commission  or  salary  and  commission,  iAiB  prraortion  of 
flants  reporting  straight  salaries  being  negligible. 

The  average  compensation  runs  close  to  $40  per  week  based  om 
ayerages  of  rates  reported  by  the  plants  irrespective  of  the  number 
m  salesmen  employed. 

TmiM  IX^Mmods  and  fOiM  of  compemalion  for  route  saieamen  reported  by  com- 
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Reference  to  Table  78  shows  that  salaries  and  commissions  which 
presumably  were  the  equivalent  of  compensation  for  route  foremen 
and  for  route  salesmen  for  the  years  1923  to  1925  amounted  to  0  687 
cent  per  pound  of  bread  for  exclusively  wholesale  tomato  and  1j864 
cents  for  exclusively  house-to-house  plants. 

^  Bistrihaing  depots,--Jji  thickly  populated  areas  of  considerable 
size,  particularly  m  the  east,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  laig^ 
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bakery  may  have  wiHin  a  radius  of  35  or  40  miles,  or  even  a  greater 
distance,  a  number  of  good  sized  cities.  Where  this  condition  occurs 
some  companies  have  developed  distributing  depots  as  they  are  com- 
monly called.  These  distributing  depots  are  completely  equipped 
for  handling  the  distribution  of  bread  and  other  products  but  contain 
no  ovens  or  other  manufacturing  equipment.  Each  depot  is  in 
charge  of  a  manager  under  whose  direction  are  a  sales  foreman,  or 
foremen,  and  a  force  of  route  salesmen,  and  from  it  are^operated 
wholesale  and/or  house-to-house  routes  in  the  same  way  as  such 
business  is  handled  from  the  bakery  itself.  The  depots  are  served 
each  day  by  heavy  trucks  capable  of  delivering  several  thousand 
loaves  of  broad  per  day. 

The  General  Baking  Co.,  operates  a  number  of  such  depots,  some 
wholesale  and  some  house-to-house,  at  various  points  in  and  around 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  other  bakers  also  operate  substa- 
tions. The  number  of  routes  operated  from  such  stations  varies 
widely;  one  company,  for  example,  has  one  depot  with  only  8  or  10 
routes,  and  another  with  50. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  maximum  distance  from  the  plant  at 
which  one  of  these  depots  should  be  operated  is  ^  miles,  though  the 
distance  is  froquently  groater. 

Seetkm  7.  Routes  operated. 

Assuming  the  figures  of  the  commission  as  roprosentative,  about 
77  per  cent  of  the  commercial  baking  company  routes  aro  wholesale 
and  about  23  per  cent  house-to-house.  City  routes  greatly  prepon- 
derate in  both  wholesale  and  house-to-house  route  distribution,  the 
out-of-town  routes  comprising,  roughly,  about  25  per  cent  of  ^e  total 
routes. 


Table  13. — Distribution  of  city  and  out-of-town  wholesale  and  house44hktm8e  roiUes 

for  S54  commercial  baking  plants  in  1996 
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The  total  number  of  routes  reported  was  1 1 ,297  or  about  32  routes 
per  plant.  Of  these  routes,  8,757  were  wholesale  and  2,540  were 
retail,  while  8,421  were  city  routes  and  2,876  were  out-of-town  routes. 
The  354  reporting  baking  plants,  therefore,  averaged  about  25  whole- 
sale and  7  retail  routes  per  plant  and  about  24  city  and  8  out-of- 
town  routes  per  plant.  These  averages,  however,  should  be  used 
with  care  since  they  are  made  up  by  divicUng  the  route  totals  by 
the  number  of  fdants.  They,  therefore,  include  plants  engaged  m 
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various  combmatioas  of  wholesale,  house-to-house,  city  and  out-of 
town  business  as  Veil  as  those  which  are  distributing  exclusively  by 
some  one  or  another  of  these  methods.  The  averase  number  of  city 
wholesale  routes  operated  by  plants  engaged  in  the  city  wholesale 
business  (20)  is  over  twice  the  average  number  of  out-of-town  routes 
(9)  operated  by  plants  mgaged  in  the  out-of-town  wholesale  businees, 
whie  the  avera^  number  of  city  house-to-house  routes  operated  by 
plants  engaged  m  the  city  house-to-house  business  (24)  is  just  twice 
the  number  of  out-of-town  house-to-house  routes  (12)  reported  by 
the  plants  engaged  in  that  type  of  business. 

Average  lerigth  of  routes. — The  average  length  of  all  routes  for  which 
length  wis  reported,  whether  wholesale  or  house-to-house,  city  or 
out-of-town,  was  32  miles.  This  figure  is  based  upon  reports  of  345 
plants  operating  10,848  routes,  with  a  total  route  mileage  of  352,392 
miles.  The  total  daily  mileage  is  considerably  in  excess  of  this  figure 
for  the  reason  that  certain  of  these  routes  are  covered  more  than  once 
a  day.   (Sec.  9.) 


Tamm  14. — Amrofft  mHea^  per  rmiMfor  cBm  and  m/a^-iown  wktdetak  and  retaU 

rmdea  of  $4§  eommmM  htmn§  plonl*  in  199$ 
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The  longest  t3rpe  of  route  is  the  out-of-town  wholesale  which,  on 
the  average,  is  68  mileB;  the  shortest  is  the  city  house-to-house,  which 
averages  IS  mies.  The  out-of-town  wholesale  and  retail  routes  are 
amraeiahlv  longer  than  the  wholesale  and  retail  city  routes.  In  the 
vmolesale  business  lbs  out-of-town  routes  average  over  170  per  cent 
and  in  the  house-to-house  business  about  61  per  cent  longer  than  the 
corresponding  city  routes.  These  figures  are  merely  averages  and 
represent  results  for  widely  varying  distances. 

Although  it  was  stated  by  a  prominent  officer  of  one  of  the  baking 
companies  operating  several  plants  that  in  his  experience  the  expense 
of  operating  a  route  over  75  miles  in  length  begins  to  be  prohibitive, 
there  are  frequent  instances  in  the  wholesale  business  of  routes  longer 
than  this  distance.  On  city  wholesale  business  the  maximum  average 
length  of  route  reported  was  92  miles,  which  was  for  a  plant  operating 
only  five  routes.  Two  other  plants  having  9  and  5  routes,  respectively, 
f****  each  reported  an  average  of  60  miles,  and  another  i)lant  with  45  rout^, 

65  miles.  At  the  Oilier  extreme  is  a  plant  wil^  4  city  wholesale  routes 
averaging  only  2  miles  in  length,  another  with  14  routes  averaging 
2%  miles,  and  a  third  with  42  routes  which  average  3  miles.  Out-of- 
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town  wholesale  routes  quite  conunonly  run  100  miles  or  niore.  The 
ywfl^miim  average  len^  reported  was  159  miles  for  a  plant  oper- 
ating 6  routes.  Two  others  with  8  and  7  routes,  respectively,  averaged 
146  miles.  For  three  routes  of  a  plant  of  one  of  the  largest  baking 
companies  the  length  was  only  6  miles,  but  this  appears  to  be  out  of 
line  with  the  minimum  lengths  generally  shown  by  various  compames 
and  plants,  the  next  lowest  average  being  20  miles,  which  was  reported 
for  28  routes  of  one  plant  and  for  1,  2,  and  3  routes,  respectively, 
by  three  other  plants.  The  minimum  for  many  plants  reportmg, 
however,  ranged  from  35  to  60  miles.  ^  i 

In  the  house-to-house  business  there  are  also  very  substantial 
variations  in  the  lengths  of  the  routes  for  the*  various  compames  and 
plants,  but  these  are  not  nearly  so  pronounced  as  in  the  wholesale 
busmess.  The  lowest  average  reported  for  any  plant  was  3  miles  for 
49  routes;  the  highest,  46  mffles  for  8  routes.  The  next  longest 
average  was  36  miles  for  100  routes.  1!^  shortest  routes  on  the 
average  for  the  out-of-town  house-to-house  busmess  were  6  miles  and 
8  miles  for  two  plants  of  18  and  11  routes,  respectively.  The  longest 
was  76  miles  for  two  plants  operating  3  and  10  routes,  respectively. 
Another  idant  with  7  routes  averaged  60  miles,  while  2  others  with  13 
and  9  routes,  respectively,  averaged  50. 

S«ettoB  8.  Mhrery  equipment. 

Ddwery  eajpe7i««.— The  cost  of  delivering  bread,  according  to  U» 
jfigures  obtamed  by  the  commisaon,  averages  over  half  a  cent  a  pound 
for  the  straight  wholesale  busmess  and  over  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  for 
house-to4iouse  busmess.  This,  it  should  be  understood,  refers  only 
to  the  expense  of  operating  vehicles  and  equipment  engaged  m  the 
delivery  of  bread  and  excludes  all  expenses  for  salemen's  salaries, 
commissions,  etc.  The  foregoing  figures  represent  merely  averages, 
and  in  certam  instances  this  expense  may  run  over  a  cent  a  pound,  or 
over  one-tenth  of  the  entire  selling  price  of  the  bread.  The  kind  of 
equipment  employed  is  important  in  relation  to  this  expense. 

Efect  of  distance  on  equipment. — The  length  of  the  route  to  be 
covered  is  a  physical  factor  which  limits  the  character  and  type  of 
equipment  employed  in  making  deliveries.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
horse-drawn  vehicle  to  cover  more  than  a  small  number  of  miles  per 
day,  if  the  horses  are  to  remain  in  condition.  The  distance  which 
can  be  covered  by  an  electric  truck  is  smiilarly  limited,  though  not 
to  as  great  an  extent,  by  the  relatively  low  speed  of  this  type  of 
vehicle.  Neither  of  these  types  of  equipment,  therefore,  can  pe 
used  on  the  very  long  out-of-town  routes  operated  by  numerous 
bakeries.  The  gasoline  truck  or,  so-called  "gas"  truck,  is  the  only 
type  of  equipment  which  can  take  a  heavy  toai  OTer  a  long  distance 

and  get  ba<^  in  one  day.  ,  .    .  ,    *  «    -     x  i.i 

The  distance  factor,  therefore,  explams  m  part  the  foilo¥rmg  tabl^ 
which  presets  the  different  types  of  delivery  equipm^t  employed 
accordmg  to  the  type  of  route. 
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TabIiB  15* — Tffpe»  of  delivery  equipment  employed  on  differerU  types  of  routes,  a» 

reported  hy  S66  baking  planle  in  1926 
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The  average  of  the  outHif-towil  wholesale  route,  as  previously 
shown  (Tahfe  14)  is  68  miles.  These  routes,  as  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding seoHfn,  are  rarelT  bdow  20  to  30  miliB  in  leaigth  and  may 
ran  as  high  as  a  hnndred  or  more  mies.  It  is  not  surprismg,  there- 
fore, to  ind  that  84  per  cent  of  Ito  total  oat-<^town  wholesato  routes 
awgiis^truck  routes  and  that  this  type  ol  vdiicle  is  also  need  on  an 
m^own  proportion  of  another  11.7  per  e/eat  of  the  routes  reporting 
hiith  gas' tmeks  and  other  Tehidles. 

The  distanee  factor  may  also  be  held  responsible,  doubliess,  for  the 
h%h  proportion  of  gas  trucks  on  the  out-of-town  house-to-house 
routes.  The  average  length  of  this  type  of  route  is  only  29  miles,  but 
as  previously  explained,  a  number  of  these  routes  are  50  to  76  miles 
in  length. 

Distance  also  accounts  in  part  for  the  extent  of  the  use  of  gas-truck 
equipment  on  city  wholesale  routes.  While  these  routes  average 
only  25  miles  in  length,  routes  of  from  35  to  50  miles,  or  even  longer, 
ife  not  uncommon.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  these  longer  routes 
aie  served  by  gas  trucks. 

E^i'pme'ni  on  Jiouse-to-lKmse  routes. — In  the  house-to-house  busi- 
ness horse-drawn  vehicle  delivery  is  regarded  as  desirable  by  some 
because  in  residential  sections  the  horse  learns  to  move  down  the 
block  without  guidance,  while  the  driver  is  Tidtii^  his  customers  on 
bo^  sides  of  the  street.  This  considerably  shortens  the  distance  the 
driver  must  walk  to  get  goods  from  tbe  wagon  and  also  reduces  the 
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t&ne  involved  in  starting  and  stoppmg.  These  conditions,  no  doubt, 
aoeount  in  part  for  the  fact  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  city  house- 
to-house  routes  reported  for  were  horse  and  wagon  routes  and  that 
horses  and  wagons  were  also  employed  on  an  unknown  percentage  of 
79  other  routes  for  which  this  type  of  equipment  was  reported  in 
combination  with  others  and  which  comprised  over  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  city  house-to-house  routes.  In  the  out-of-town  house-to-house 
business  horse-drawn  vehicles  are  not  as  important  as  in  the  city 
business,  though  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  routes  reported  for 
use  this  type  of  equipment.  Electric  trucks  have  a  practically 
negligible  use.  . 

Other  physical  factors, — Additional  physical  factors  affecting  tne 
character  of  the  equipment  are  the  number  of  stops,  the  topography, 
the  climate,  the  chiyracter  of  the  roads,  and  Hie  siae  of  the  load. 
The  greater  the  number  of  stops  per  rout^  the  less  the  desirability 
of  the  gasoline  truck,  on  account  of  the  waste  of  gasoline  in  ataitmg 
and  stopping.  It  is  here  that  the  dedanc  truck  is  decidedly  superior 
to  the  gas  truck,  there  being  no  cost  involved  in  stopping  and 
starting.  Electric  trucks,  however,  are  relatively  low-speed  vehicles, 
and  consequently  much  slower  in  covering  territory  than  gas  trucks, 
though  considerably  faster  than  the  horse-drawn  vehicles.  In  a 
study  made  by  the  Bakers  Weekly  the  average  range  of  daily 
activity  reported  was  55  miles  for  gas  trucks,  27  for  electric  trucks, 
and  18  for  horse-drawn  vehicles.^ 

In  extremely  hilly  sections,  however,  the  topography  greatly  reduces 
the  area  which  can  be  covered  by  electric  trucks.  • 

Climatic  conditions  may  also  seriously  affect  the  character  of  equip- 
ment. In  territory  where  the  summer  weather  is  extremely  hot  the 
efficiency  of  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  in  serving  the  routes  is  reduced 
as  compared  with  the  electric  or  gasoline  truck  because  the  horses 
must  be  driven  more  slowly  during  the  hot  weather.  On  other 
hand,  in  territories  where  the  winters  are  accompanied  with  a  great 
deal  of  ice  and  snow,  the  electric  truck  is  said  to  be  at  a  dwadvantage 
as  compared  with  ihe  gas  car  or  the  hoiM'drawn  veldele. 

The  sin^e  horse-drawn  vehieto  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  M»  to  cany  as  large  loads  as  the  eleotrie  or  gaa  truck. 
According  to  the  Bikers  Weeloy  survey,  tiie  horse  and  wagon  ddiv- 
«red  700  pounds  per  route  per  day  aa  compared  with  1,221  pounds 
per  electric  truck  and  1,471  pounds  per  gas  truck.*"  It  is  apparent, 
#ierefore,  that  the  volume  of  bread  ioLd  on  the  route  may  affect  the 
type  of  equipment  employed. 

In  the  following  table  there  is  presented  for  city  wholesale  routes 
only  the  average  customers  per  route,  or  stops  per  route,  and  average 
length  of  routes  for  several  of  the  largest  baking  companies  in  com- 
parision  with  the  percentages  of  different  types  of  equipment  em- 
ployed.   The  total  number  of  routes  represented  is  several  thousand. 

•  p.  O.  Pirrle,  *'  Fadon  affecting  delivery  costs,"  Bakers  Weekly,  July  3S»  lOK,  p.  66.  ^  ^ 

» Cf .  the  following  statement:  "  In  Fort  Wajme,  which  is  a  flat  town,  the  average  daily  mileage  per  UMllM 
reported  is  40  miles,  while  in  Omaha,  which  is  a  decidedly  hilly  city,  the  average  daily  mileage  reported  ii 
but  17  miles.  These  figures  are  checked  by  those  from  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  Oakland  is  practically 
a  level  city,  and  our  questionnaire  returned  from  there  shows  a  daily  average mileage  for  etoetnc  of  j^mik^ 
whereas  the  report  ^m  San  Francisco,  which  is  full  of  hflhi  tfMWi  IMl  li  VflN.**  7.  Q.  floli^ 
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iS^^mpt^  e«t*»pw«n<  aa  reported  by  seven  large  commercial 
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It  wJl  be  noted  that  the  largest  users  of  horses  and  wagons,  com- 
pames  ^  F,  also  show  the  lowest  average  length  of  route,  17  miles, 
i^mpaiiy  J<  also  shows  the  highest  number  of  stops  per  route  of  any 
company,  with  one  exception.  Company  B,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
pracfecapy  no  hoTses  and  wagons,  relying  almost  entirely  on  gas  and 
electee  trucks.  Its  average  length  of  route  is  35  miles  and  its  number 
of  stops  IS  71  POT  route.  Tiiis  average  length  is  apparently  too  high 
for  satisfactory  horse^an^wfion  deliveiy.  In  view  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  stops  per  rpmt®,  i%  m  probaUe  Oiat  the  electnc-truck 
equipmeni  pedonunates  in  this  company,  though  the  figures  were 
not  returned  m  such  a  way  as  to  permit  this  to  be  aaewted  poaitivelv 
Company  A  with  an  average  route  of  31  miles— only  about  one^ 
quarter  longer  than  that  of  the  companies  C  and  F— serves  over  a 
tnird  of  its  routes  by  electric  truck. 

Comparative  costs  oj  equipment. —Aside  from  such  physical  factors  as 
those  mentioned  there  is,  of  course,  the  dominant  question  of  cost. 
Accordmff  to  a  Bakers  Weekly  survey  the  average  initial  cost  for  a 
i^n^^^''''     V^^^  ^^'102,  and  for  a  gas  truck 

il  aXU'  i?®  ^1*^^?  ^^^^^  electrics,  however,  is  from  $2,714  to 
14,(100,  while  that  for  gas  trucks  is  from  $1,200  to  $4,000.  The  range 
forgas  tewto,  however,  represents  difference  in  cost  between  light  and 
heavy  toicks^e  latter  being  used  only  on  long  out-of-town  routes 
and  not  fopdigr  dehvwy.  The  minimum  cost  of  an  electric,  therefore 
is  over  twice  tt^t  for  gas  cars  and  nearly  four  times  that  for  horses 
and  wagons.  The  moat  expensive  gas  and  electric  trucks  cost  about 
um  same  amonnt,  ti,O0O,  car  nearly  six  times  the  cost  of  a  horse  and 

tJsing  the  minimum  %ures  stated,  the  initial  investm^t  for  20 

•oJnnn^f       ™**?®  ^^^^  horso-drawB  vdiides, 

124,000  for  gas  trucks,  and  $64,000  for  electrics.  At  6  per  cent  the 
interest  on  these  mvestments  amounts  to  $840  for  h<»se  and  wwrons, 
11,440  for  gas  trucks,  and  $3,240  for  electric  trucks  annually.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  great  objection  of  the  average  baker  to  the  electric 
truck  is  this  high  imtial  cost.^^  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  lieht 
gasohne  truck  is  not  regarded  as  having  a  life  of  more  than5  y^ 
while  12  is  a  conservative  estimate  for  the  electric  and  15  should  be 
an  attamable  average.  This  long  life  of  the  electric  car,  however,  is 
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qualified  bv  the  fact  that  batteries,  which  are  very  expensive,  must 
be  replaced  frequently.  Under  average  conditions  a  lead  batt^  can 
be  expected  to  give  from  two  and  one-ball  to  three  years'  service  and 
the  more  expensive  Edison  battery  twice  as  long,  or  more." 

Wagons  will  last  from  10  to  15  years,  but  horses,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  be  replaced  about  every  8  years. 

From  an  operating  standpoint  gas  trucks  are  expensive  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  gasoline  consumption,  particularly  starting  and  stop- 
ping. Tire  expense  is  also  heavy;  whereas  electrics  are  eqmpped  with 
solid  tires,  and  the  tire  expense  is  therefore  low.  This  type  of  tire  is 
not  practicable  for  gas  delivery  trucks,  and  these  are  nearly  all 
equipped  with  pneumatic  tires.  Charging  the  batteries  of  electric 
trucks,  however,  is  also  expensive,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  there  is 
a  considerable  saving  in  the  operation  of  this  type  of  vehicle,  if  it  is 
practicable  to  use  a  sufficient  number  of  them  for  the  bakery  to  main- 
tain its  own  charging  facilities.** 

^  With  reference  to  the  actual  costs  of  operating  these  types  of  ve- 
Hdes  there  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  among  bakers 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  experiences  of  bakeries  with  them  have  not 
been  Hie  same.  This  is  due  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  great  di£Perences  in  the  fyi>es  and  average  lengths  of  routes  and 
other  physical  conditions  betwem  bakeries  aer  well  as  in  ibib  particular 
characteor  of  the  equipment. 

Average  costs  of  these  three  types  of  vehicles  for  a  typical  period 
have  been  made  public  by  the  W.  E.  Long  Co.  in  llie  BiUkers  Weekly. 
The  W.  E.  Long  Co.  is  a  bakers'  service  organisation  engaged  in  doing 
work  for  a  number  of  bakii^  companies  along  accounting,  production, 
laboratory,  engineering,  and  advertising  lines.  The  costs  in  question^ 
therefore,  are  averages  for  a  considerable  number  of  plants. 

According  to  these  figures  the  costs  of  horse  and  wagon  delivery  per 
hundred  pounds  of  bread,  including  all  stable  expenses,  depreciation, 
and  maintenance,  averaged  37  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  with  a 
range  of  from  13  to  60  cents.  Electric-car  expense  averaged  but  little 
higher,  about  40  cents  per  hundred,  with  a  range  of  from  24  to  54 
cents.  In  the  same  period  gas-car  costs  averaged  about  64  cents,  with 
a  range  of  fron^  24  cents  to  $1.16  per  hundred.** 

Later  in  the  same  year  (1925)  it  was^  stated  in  the  Bakers  Weekly 
that  figures  compiled  by  a  large  baking  service  organization  (presum- 
Ably  the  Long  company)  showed  Uiat  the  horse  and  wagon  had  the 
lowest  average  and  also  the  lowest  maximum  and  mininmiTn  expense 
for  any  type  of  vehidle,  the  low  being  9  cents  and  the  average  34  cents 
per  himdred  as  compared  with  27  and  43  cents  for  the  electric  and  33 
and  74  cents  for  the  gas  truck.** 

The  Bakers  Weekly's  own  survey  gives  diffmnt  charts  wMtk 
figures  as  to  costs  for  different  types  of  equipment.   Gas  trucks  are 
shown  to  have  a  range  of  from  19  to  163  cents  per  hundred,  electrio 
7.7  to  140  cents,  and  horses  and  wagons  13  to  130  cents.^®   Inlater charts 
the  range  for  gas  trucks  is  stated  to  be  15.4  to  1^  cents  per  hun- 

"  "Delivery  by  the  electric,"  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

Mto  a  paper  by  D.  P.  Chindblom,  of  the  W.  E.  Long  Co.,  it  was  stated  that  in  a  typical  period  electrio- 
oorrent  cost  ranged  from  l  cent  per  100  pounds  of  bakery  products  to  11  cents,  with  an  avena  «tf 
approximately  6  cents.  Bakers  Weekly,  Feb.  28,  1925,  p.  60.  .  avwavp « 

!?     J?-  Chindblom, ' '  Importance  of  cost  oontrol,"  Bakers  Weakly.  Feb.  28. 1925.  d.  «0. 
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dred  with  an  average  of  77,"  and  for  electrics  the  range  is  the  same  as 
above  with  an  average  of  50.^®  No  average  for  horses  and  wagons 
was  given. 

Stdiiiii  t.  DeliTering  bread. 

Number  of  deliveries  per  day. — ^The  route  salesmen  on  wholesale  and 
house-to-house  routes  may  call  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a  day  on 
their  retail-store  and  housewife  customers  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
and  dehvering  bread  or  other  bakery  products.  The  number  of  de- 
liveries daily  is  affected  by  the  type  of  business,  whether  wholesale  or 
Imiise-to-house,  and  whether  city  or  out-of-town.  It  is  also  affected 
hj  waskma  other  factors,  such  as  seUing  poUcy  of  the  companies. 

Tim  following  table  presents  the  number  of  deliveries  per  day  on 
10,934  hdkerj  routes  distiibiildl  to  the  type  of  route. 


Table  17.— Number  o/  ddkmiu  per  dm  m  whioieaale  and  houm^O'kmm  fmd09 
m  reporUdfw  ike  rmiim  operated  bv  iS8  comnmdal  hMH§  pkmU  l»  tOi^e 


Tlpt  of  dMiilNitliiii 

Num- 
ber of 
plants 
iwport- 
mg 

1  diU'fiiy" 

MisoeUa^ 
neous ' 

Total 

Nam- 
borof 

cent 
of 
total 

Ninii* 
ber^ol 

Per 
cent 

o( 
totd 

Num- 
ber of 
nntii 

Per 
cent 
of 
totd 

Num- 
berof 

Per 
cent 

of 
total 

Num- 
ber of 
nntfls 

l>er 
cent 

tM 

City  wholesale  

307 

1,054 
1,830 

16.7 
84.5 

4,441 
241 

70.1 
11.1 

m 

4.1 

577 
97 

9.1 
4.4 

6,332 
2,177 

100.  a 
loaa 

Out-of-town  wholesale - 
Total  whotosalou 

%808 

84.0 

66.0 

300 

ai 

674 

7.0 

8,600 

MXHO 

Glty  booM-to-boiise . . . 
On^^jMiWB  bou8ft-to- 

40 

I,  IBS 

490 

St,M 

78.1 

134 

iLt 

21.3 

7 

.4 

1 
4 

.6 

628 

]iOL» 

lOQLV 

Total  housed 

1,528 

63.0 

886 

36.6 

7 

.3 

6 

.3 

9;425 

loafr 

Tom  

388 

4,m 

ML9 

iB7 

679 

6.3 

10^  334 

lOOiff 

1  In  this  category  are  mcladed  routes  that  had  1  and  2, 1  to  3, 2  and  8, 2  to  4. 3  to  6. 1>4  and  4  dtUmte 
iw day.  daUveries  every  other  day,  and 4iHflrill 3 tiM  '       '       '  nmiu  tmu^mtm 

sLmtbaiione^enthof  iporout. 

According  to  these  figures  there  are  two  deliveries  per  day  for 
ftfproximately  50  per  cent  of  the  total  routes  reported  on,  and  one 
defiTQiy  for  about  40  per  cent,  the  balance  being  divided  between 
thiice-a-day  and  other  methods.  This  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  common]^  expressed  opinioii  in  the  industry  that  the  present 
tendency  of  the  commercial  baking  huamess  is  definitely  in  the 
iireetion  of  twice-a-day  deiiTeiy  and  that  this  tendency  applies  both 
to  wfacdisale  and  house-to^iouse  buBbess.  The  eity  hosiness,  whether 
wholesale  or  honse-to^honsey  shows  a  much  higher  proportion  (^foutea 
on  the  twice^»4ay  basis  than  the  wholesale  or  house-to-house  routes^ 
respectively,  as  a  whole.  Seventy  per  cent  of  all  city  wholesaJ  ^ 
routes  reported  on  are  on  a  twioe-arday  basis  as  compared  with  only 
55  per  cent  for  all  wholesale  routes,  and  41.8  per  cent  of  the  city 
house-to-house  as  compared  with  36.5  per  cent  for  all  house-to-house 
routes.  The  reason  for  this  difference  lies  obviously  in  the  small 
proportion  of  out-of-town  routes  on  which  there  are  deliveries  twice 


V  BalDin  Waakly  Aug.  23;  ua6»p.  72, 


» Ibid..  Aug.  29,  1926,  p.  46. 
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a  day.  Over  84  per  cent  of  the  out-of-town  wholesale  routes  and 
78  per  cent  of  the  out-of-town  hoiipa-to-hoiiae  lontea  are  sini^ 

delivery  routes. 

As  shown  by  Table  14,  the  average  length  of  the  out-of-town 
wholesale  route  is  about  68  miles  as  compared  with  25  miles  on  the 
city  wholesale  route,  or  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  long. 
The  out-of-town  house-to-house  route  is  also  appreciably  longer 
than  the  city  route,  29  miles  in  the  former  case  as  against  18  miles 
in  the  latter.  While  two  deliveries  a  day,  therefore,  may  be  practi- 
cable on  the  shorter  routes  the  mileage  on  the  longer  routes  is  a 
limiting  factor  on  twice-a-day  delivery  in  out-of-town  business.  In 
addition  it  may  be  noted  that  on  out-of-town  house-to-house  routes 
the  average  number  of  customers  served  (279)  is  appreciably  greater 
than  on  the  city  house-to-house  routes,  which  average  only  248 
customers.    (Table  22.) 

Two  deliyeries  a  day  are  perhaps  not  as  necessary  or  desirable  in. 
the  out-of-town  wholesale  aa  in  the  city  wholesale  business,  because 
the  household  consumers  are  located  commonly  at  a  much  greater 
average  distance  from  the  retail  stores  in  the  suburban  than  in  the 
urban  areas.  As  a  result  these  suburban  consumers  usually  go  to 
the  store  only  once  a  day,  and  the  two-delivery  system  would  not 
produce  as  satisfactory  results  in  out-of-town  wholesale  as  in  city 
wholesale  business. 

Many  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  growth  of  the  two-delivery 
system,  which  is  said  to  have  been  originated  about  25  years  ago. 
In  the  first  place  the  two-delivery  system  furnishes  fresher  bread  to 
the  consumer  than  the  single-trip  system  and  twice-a-day  delivery 
is  partly  due,  apparently,  to  the  consumers'  preference  for  fresh  bread. 
One  company  states,  for  example,  that  it  has  definitely  determined 
that  it  is  able  to  sell  and  distribute  a  larger  volume  of  bread  under  the 
two-delivery  system.  Second,  it  is  stated  by  an  official  of  one  of  the 
large  baking  companies  that  the  two-delivery  system  enables  a  much 
more  efficient  utilization  of  both  men  and  equipment.  Some  city 
wholesale  routes  in  sections  of  dense  population  are  very  short, 
perhaps  in  exceptional  cases  not  more  than  five  blocks  lone.  Vehicles 
of  one  large  company  under  the  sindte-ddivery  system  in  Uie  cify  will, 
it  is  stated,  frequently  cover  a  wholesale  route  m  from  two  and  one- 
half  to  four  hours.^'  The  balance  of  the  time  both  men  and  equip- 
ment might  be  idle.  Another  reason  for  the  two-deliyery  system  is 
that  it  gives  the  route  salesmen  a  greater  opportunity  to  sefl,  which 
presumably  aids  in  distributing  a  larger  volume.  Under  this  syst^ 
the  first  trip  tends  to  become  a  deliveiy  trip  and  the  afternoon  trip 
a  selling  trip.  In  some  cases  in  the  wholesale  business  the  first 
delivery  is  made  before  the  store  is  open.  If  there  is  no  subsequent 
delivery  there  is  little  or  no  contact  between  the  retail  giocer  and  the 
route  salesman. 

Another  important  advantage  of  the  two-trip  system  is  that  it 
enables  the  company  to  check  up  the  demand  for  bread  to  better 
advantage  than  the  single-delivery  system.  When  there  is  a  second 
delivery  the  salesman  in  placing  his  order  for  bread  for  delivery  the 
following  morning  is  in  a  position  to  base  his  order  on  much  more 
exact  information  as  to  probable  requirements  than  is  the  case  with 
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the  single-delivery  system.  On  the  second  trip  the  salesman  can 
see  how  well  the  bread  left  on  the  first  delivery  has  moved.  On  the 
basis  of  this  knowledge  and  the  quantity  left  on  the  second  delivery 
the  route  salesman  is  able  to  estimate  how  much  bread  the  dealer  is 
likely  to  have  left  on  hand  the  following  morning  and  to  govern  his 
order  for  the  following  day  according^.  Under  the  one-delivery 
^tem  the  route  salesman's  ideas  of  the  amount  of  bread  he  should 
order  for  the  following  day  are  likely  to  be  based  on  much  less  com- 
Ijlete  information.  For  example,  on  his  way  back  to  Ijie  plant  the 
single-trip^route  salesman  may  stop  at  a  few  stores  where  he  has  left 
br^ui  earlier  in  the  day  to  ascertam  how  it  has  moved.  This  better 
checking  of  the  movement  of  bread  under  the  two-trip  system  tends 
to  reduce  the  loss  on  "stales."  Another  advantage  of  twice-a-day 
ddiven.  is  that  the  two-trip  system  usually  means  that  in  a  large^ 
proportion  of  cases  the  bread  on  the  first  trip  does  not  get  to  the  stores 
until  after  they  are  opened.  This  advantage,  however,  is  closely 
related  to  the  question  of  the  hours  at  which  bread  is  delivered  and 
is  more  properly  a  part  of  that  discussion.  Though  the  time  at  which 
bread  reaches  the  stores  is  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  two-delivery 
system^  bread  on  the  one-trip  as  well  as  the  tw^o-trip  system  may  reach 
the  iti»es  after  their  opening. 
Htmra  of  ddivery, — Taking  baking  plants  as  a  whole,  the  hours  at 
ift^  which  wagons  or  trucks  leave  the  plants  to  make  deliy^  show  wide 
variations.  Schedule  returns  obtained  by  the  conmiission  show  trucks 
leaving  the  plants  at  practically  every  hour  from  1  a.  m.  to  mid- 
afternoon,  though  the  later  hours,  of  course,  represent  the  second  or 
third  trips. 

The  hours  at  which  the  delivery  wagons  or  trucks  leave  the  plants 
is  affected  to  a  large  extent  by  the  differences  in  the  distances  from 
the  plants  which  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  to  reach  the  first  point  of 
delivery.  Plants  frequently  operate  a  certain  number  of  what  may 
be  termed  "long-arm"  routes  where  the  distance  from  the  plant  to 
the  first  point  of  delivery  is  so  great  as  to  necessitate  apparently  a 
much  earlier  start  from  the  plants  than  in  the  case  of  routes  which 
are  closer  at  hand.  In  very  large  cities  where  a  company  has  only  one 
plant  it  is  to  be  expected  that  trucks  on  routes  starting  within  a  half 
dozen  blocks  of  the  plant  will  leave  later  than  those  which  serve 
a  part  of  the  city  3  or  4  miles  from  the  plant.  But  much  depends  also 
on  the  policy  of  the  company  as  to  whether  deliveries  are  made  before 
or  after  the  stores  are  opened.  While  there  is  still  a  large  volume  of 
bread  delivered  before  llie  stores  'imm  on  the  wholesale  routes  and 
also  in  the  early  morning  hours  on  many  house-to-house  routes  there 
appears  to  be  a  decided  tendency  toward  dayHght  deliveries,  boUi  for 
companies  and  plants  using  the  one  as  wm  as  the  two  trip  system. 
It  is  stated  by  an  official  of  one  large  baking  company  that  a  few  years 
ago  its  last  delivery  truck  left  the  plant  by  5.30  a.  m.  At  present, 
according  to  the  schedule  returns  of  Ma  company,  practically  none  of 
them  leaves  before  5.30. 

In  the  case  of  certain  companies  employing  daylight  delivery  the 
hours  of  delivery  may  be  dependent  upon  the  hours  at  which  the  stores 
are  opened.  This  in  turn  is  affected  by  the  character  of  the  neighbor- 
hood  which  affects  the  hour  of  opening.  In  neighborhoods  where  the 
people  go  early  to  w  ork,  fresh  bread  may  be  particularly  desired  in  the 
morning  for  putting  up  noonday  lunches,  and  the  stores  may  open 
much  earUer  than  in  other  neighborhoods. 
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A  great  many  stores,  however,  do  not  open  untU  7  o'clock  and  some 
even  later.  If  Uie  policy  of  the  company  is  to  make  deliveij  after  the 
stores  are  open  in  the  morning,  the  attempt  may  be  made  to  arrange 
the  routes  so  that  the  salesman  will  reach  each  store  as  near  the  open^ 

ing  hour  as  practicable. 

Getting  the  bread  into  the  stores  after  they  are  open  under  either 
the  one  or  two  trip  systems  has  the  advantage  of  doing  away  with  the 
bread  boxes  outside  the  doors  of  the  retail  stores,  the  use  of  these 
boxes  to  hold  the  bread  until  the  store  opens  being  regarded  by  some 
bakers  as  a  rather  insanitary  and  unsatisfactory  delivery  practice. 
Getting  the  bread  into  the  store  after  it  is  open  also  tends  to  eliminate 
disputes  with  the  grocers  as  to  how  much  bread  was  left  on  a  delivery 
before  the  store  was  open.  In  this  case  a  grocer  may  sell  a  loaf  out  of 
the  box  to  a  customer  who  came  up  just  as  he  was  opening  the  store 
and  forget  about  it.  A  dishonest  route  salesman  may  leave  less  bread 
than  the  order  calls  for  and  sell  the  surplus  elsewhere.  There  have 
also  been  alleged  instances  where  a  competitor  has  stolen  bread. 

SecUon  10.  Volume  of  sales  and  number  of  customers. 

In  total. — On  more  than  10,000  wholesale  and  house-to-house  routes 
operated  by  320  commercial  baking  plants  reporting  to  the  commission 
a  total  of  over  $4,500,000  of  bread  and  other  bakery  products  is  sold 
each  week  to  over  1,000,000  customers. 


Table  18. — Relative  importance  of  number  of  customers  and  sales  for  wholesale 
and  kouse^o-house  rmOes  for  SiO^  cimmepeitA  hakinf  plotite  rtfrnHng  tit  10$8 


Num- 
ber of 
plants 

Average  weekly  sales 
of  broad  and  other 
balcery  products 

Anoimt 

Per  cent 

Number 

Ftaroent 

City  wholesale  

284 
209 

$2, 987, 104 
1,041,400 

64.7 
22.6 

354,  765 
108,  328 

at.8 

87.3  46^093 

4X8 

Citj'  bouse-to-hmise   .  ,   

Out-of-town  honse-to-hoiise.  .  

Total  wlMiksatle  itiul  Ii0iiae4o4^^  ... 

67 
41 

437, 575 
149,  C82 

9. 5  !      459, 182 
3. 2  j      160, 275 

14.8 

587,257 

12.7 

619,457  j  St.l 

^  All  320  plvaU  reporting  sales  were  engaged  in  route  bnainoas.  Only  128  were  engaged  in  misceUaneous 
wliolessle  bu^i-ess  m  addition.  See  TaMm  27  and  28, 


More  than  half  of  these  customers  (57.2  per  cent)  are  on  house- 
to-house  routes,  but  the  volume  of  sales  made  to  them  is  less  than  13 
per  cent  of  the  total,  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  sales  being  made  to 
wholesale  route  customers,  who  comprise  only  42.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  customers. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  total  customers  reported  are  on  the  city 
routes  and  these  routes  do  about  74  per  cent  of  the  total  business. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  total  business  is  represented  by  the  purchases 
of  city  wholesale  customers,  who  comprise  only  about  one-third  of 
tlia  customers.  City  house-to-house  cii6t(»nerB,  who  compiise  42.4 
per  c^t  of  totftl  customers,  buy  less  than  10  per  c^t  of  the  total 
output  represented  by  the  sales. 
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Patroits  of  bouse-to-liouse  routes  are  ultimate  consumers  while 
tkoee  of  wliolesale  routes  are  retail  stores.  The  average  weekly  sales 
I>er  customer  on  house-to-hoiiie  routes  natmi^  run  much 
smaller  ihaa  on  wholesale  routes,  while  the  number  of  customers 
required  to  support  a  route  of  the  former  type  is  verr  much  greater. 
These  conditions  are  responsible  for  the  retatively  inA  prdporticHi 
of  customers  and  low  percentage  of  sales  on  house-to-house  as  com- 
pared with  wholesale  routes. 

Bread  and  eomftimtfum  htad  md  other  product».-In  the  foie^oing 
table  the  sales  are  those  of  bread  and  other  bakery  products  combined 
while  the  total  of  customers  includes  customers  of  exclusively  bread 
routes  and  of  routes  selling  both  bread  and  other  bakery  products. 
Many  of  the  routes  included  in  this  study,  both  wholesale  and  retail, 
sold  only  bread.  The  following  table  shows  the  sales  and  number 
of  customers,  distinguishing  bread  from  bread  and  other  bakeiy 
products: 


IBiata  10. — MdaUm  imponame§  of  ii«iiiiler  of  eustomert  and  »ale$  for  whoik9oi§ 
ami  house-Uhhmm  tmOm  %  pnmiiiili  mM  for  SiO  ^  eommereiol  hakmg  piemi$ 
roporting,  199$ 


Pfauits  i^Wg  bmtd  viksf 

 *  - 

Plants  selling  bread  aiii  oIllMr 

WttUfMlp 

Num- 
ber 

WaaMy 

CnitoDMn 

tier 

Far 

'Oont' 

Far 
wnf 

Far 
eaot 

Num- 
tMr 

Pa 
oant 

City  wholesale  

Totil  wtwifri*   

105 
72 

$871,317 
304.809 

7S.0 
25.5 

102,539 
33,623 

67.2 
22.1 

179 
137 

$2,115,857 
736, 631 

61.8 
21.5 

252,226 
74,705 

27.1 
8.0 

98.5 

188^102 

80.8 

a;  86%  888 

83.8|  336»981 

85.1 

Out-of-town  house-to-house- 
Total  house-to-hooM.. 

8 
2 

17,370 
394 

1.5 

C) 

1«;875 
480 

10.4 
.3 

50 
89 

430^805 
140,288 

12.3 
4.4 

443. 307 

159,  795 

47.7 

17.2 

17,704 

1.5 

lfl^355 

10.7 

509^403 

16.7 

1  603,102 

64.9 

Total  irtinlimalo  wbA 

1,188^880 

mo 

15^517 

mo 

8^431,881 

100.0 

930^033 

mo 

<  An  330  plants  reporting  volume  were  engaged  in  route  bnHtlMHi  Only  138  Tfllfll  Mljiglllf  Im  waStttl^ 
laneocn  wholesale  business  in  addition.  See  Tablaa  37  and  28. 
'  'Ti«M«,  fhfin  ffm^nBiHt  of  1  par  oant. 


This  table  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  house-to-house  plants  are 
on  the  whole  much  more  likely  to  be  combination  plants  than  are 
the  wholesale  establishments.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  plants 
engaged  in  the  city  house-to-house  business,  and  95.1  per  cent  of 
those  in  the  out-of-town  house-to-house  business  combine  business 
in  bread  and  other  baked  goods  as  compared  with  63  per  cent  of  the 
plants  doing  city  wholesale  and  65.6  per  cent  of  those  doing  out-of- 
town  wholesale  business,  respectively.  Over  96  per  cent  of  the  total 
house-to-house  sales  are  those  of  combination  bi^ad  and  other  prod- 
ucts plants  as  compared  with  70.8  per  cent  for  whdesale  ^aiits. 

Section  11.  Volume  of  sales  per  customer. 

In  total. — The  average  customer  of  a  wholesale  route  buys  $8.70 
Worth  of  bread  and  other  bakery  products  per  week.  He  purchases, 
therefore,  about  nine  times  the  amount  bought  by  the  average  cus- 
tomer of  the  house-to-house  route  who  expends  only  95  cents  a  week. 
l)ie  avttrasi  house-to-house  customer,  however,  buys  73  cents  worth 
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of  bread  per  week  and  thus  purchases  the  equivalent  of  over  10  per 
cent  of  the  volume  of  bread  purchased  by  the  average  customer  of 
the  wholesale  route  ($7.26).  In  the  case  of  other  bakery  products 
the  purchases  of  the  house-to-house  customer  are  proportionately 
greater,  amounting  to  22  cents  per  week,  or  oyer  15  per  cent  of  the 
Average  wholesale  Gustomero'  purchases  of  $1 .44.  On  wholesale  routes 
the  out-of-town  customer  buys  a  larger  volume  of  both  bread  and 
other  bakeiy  products  than  the  city  customer.  This  is  true  of  bread 
on  the  house-to-house  routes  also,  but  not  of  other  bakeiy  products 
nor  of  Imad  and  other  bakwy.  pgodueta  oombtniod. 


Table  20. — Average  weekly  wholesale  and  houae-to-houie  route  sales  per  cuaiomer 
for  StO  pianU  ditUnguUhing  mAeo  of  bread  and  of  oQm  hakery  prodticts,  1996 


Nombtf 

Other 
baking 
prodncta 

Bread 
and  other 

bakery 
products 

284 

$7.00 

$1.42 

$8.42 

209 

8.09 

1.52 

..... 

7.26 

1.44 

67 
41 

— 

.72 
.74 

.23 
.19 

:I 

.73 

.22 

MM 
»*• 

Bread  and  bread  and  other  products  routes. — ^Hm  figom  in  the  fore- 
going table  represent  averages  of  the  entire  route  business  of  the  320 
plants  reporting,  many  of  which  sell  othor  bakery  products  as  wdl 
as  hitsad.  'Rie  averages,  therefore,  give  only  an  appreizimate  picture 
o^l^  bread  business,  and  in<Heate  the  sititatii»i  for  tihiese  bakeries 
taken  only  as  a  whole.  But  many  companies  and  plants  sell  only 
bread  and  their  results  i^w  considerable  variations  from  the  fore- 
going fimires.  This  appears  from  the  foUowing  table,  which  shows 
separatdy  the  sales  per  customer  for  these  two  types  of  jilants. 

Tablb  21. — Average  weekly  wholesale  and  house-to-hoiise  route  sales  of  bread  and 
other  hakery  produde  for  590  commercial  baking  planta  dietinguishing  aaUe  of 
exduswdy  br^-iaking  plants  and  sales  of  bread  and  other  bakery  products  plonlt, 
1996. 
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Typaofroola 

Plants  selling 
bread  only 

Plants  selling  bread  and  other  bakery 
pro^uti 

Number 

Sales  per 
customer 

Number 

galea  par  customer 

Bread 

Other 
bakery 
prodneta 

105 

72 

$8.50 

9.07 

170 
137 

$6.40 
7.65 

$1.99 
2.21 

18.90 
9.86 

Total  wboiaMla.   

8.64 

&0B 

2.04 

8.72 

8 
2 

1.09 
.82 

59 
39 

.71 
.74 

.24 
.19 

.06 

.n 

LOO 

.72 

.22 

.M 

Tptet'wMtm^  and  lMiii»4o4»oait. 

tm 

2.82 

.80 

The  aTerage  bread  sales  per  customer  on  the  routes  sdling  bread 
only  are  appreciably  higher  than  the  bread  sales  per  custcmier.on 
routes  seOing  bread  and  other  bakery  products.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  sales  for  all  routes  combined,  bread  sales  on  the  exclusively 
bread  routes  ($7.83  per  week)  averaging  more  than  two  and  one-half 
times  the  average  weekly  bread  sales  per  customer  on  the  combina- 
tion routes  ($2.82).  This  is  because  the  overwhelming  proportion 
of  both  customers  and  volume  in  the  house-to-house  business  belongs 
to  plants  selling  both  bread  and  other  products. 

In  the  wholesale  business  the  voliune  of  bread  and  other  bakery 
products  sold  per  customer  both  separately  and  combined  is  decidedly 
greater  for  the  out-of-town  wholesale  routes  than  for  the  city  routes. 
One  of  the  explanations  commonly  given  for  this  situation  is  that 
there  are  fewer  stores  per  capita  in  the  out-of-town  business  than 
m  the  city  business  with  the  result  that  the  volume  bought  weekly 
by  the  out-of-town  retailers  is  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  city 
business.  Over-the-counter  retail  bakers  are  also  much  more  niat^ 
merous  in  the  urban  areas  and  thmr  competition  tends  to  out  down 
Uia  ¥oiume  wMch  can  be  sold  per  store.  It  is  aIso>  suggested  that 
in  the  city  there  is  greater  comjpetition  between  the  various  kinds 
of  foodstuffs  than  in  the  out-of-town  areas,  where  the  food  lines 
carried  by  the  stores  are  on  the  whole  less  numerous  than  in  the  city. 
[^g^^  It  is  also  possible  that  the  number  of  companies  s«-ving  the^ 

out-of-town  wholesale  customers  is  less  per  customer  than  in  the  caso 
of  the  city  business,  so  that  the  average  customer  of  the  city  whole- 
sale route  tends  to  divide  his  business  between  a  larger  number  of 
bakers  with  a  lower  resulting  volume  of  purchases  from  each. 
.  Although  as  noted,  the  patrons  of  the  straight  bread  routes  buy 
an  appreciably  larger  volume  of  bread  per  week  than  the  customers 
of  the  combination  routes  handhng  bread  and  other  products,  the 
total  purchases  per  customer  for  the  routes  handling  bread  and  other 
products  are  not  far  from  the  same  as  the  total  bread  sales  per  cus- 
tomer of  plants  manufacturing  only  bread. 

Bread  sales  per  customer  for  the  exclusively  bread  routes  are 
said  to  be  higher  than  the  bread  sales  for  routes  handling  bread  uid 
other  products  because  of  a  greater  degree  of  specialization^  If 
a  company  takes  a  combination  route  and  si^ts  it  into  two  routes,, 
one  selling  bread  only  and  the  other  selling  oth^  bakexy  goods^ 
it  is  claimed  that  the  total  volume  done  by  the  two  routes  will 
exceed  that  done  by  the  foimer  sinMe  route.  As  far  as  the  whole- 
sale business  is  concerned,  moreover,  the  situation  is  doubtless  af- 
fcicted  by  the  fact  that  the  avemge  retailer  is  puniiaaing  fran  s«refal 
companies  and  has  to  divide  his  business. 

Secltoii  12.  Average  avnilMr  of  eaateBim  fw  niatet 

In  view  of  the  low  volume  of  business  ner  customer  oa  the  hoose^ 
to-house  as  compared  wMi  the  whc^esaie  route,  the  questloa  maj 
be  raised  as  to  how  the  various  companies  can  affcxrd  to  opmte 
liouse-to-house  routes,  mom  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  costs  of  operating  the  latter  type  of  route  ^ould  be  about  the 
same  as  for  the  foimer.  The  expenses  of  both  are  of  the  same  general 
diaracter,  the  two  eUirf  items  being  salaries  and  commissions  of 
drivers  or  route  salesmen  and  delivery  expense  which  consists  of 
the  coats  of  operating  and  imtintAymng  the  wagons  and  trucks  used 
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to  deliver  bread  and  other  baked  goods.  (Table  78.)  In  the  same 
locality  there  will  be  little  differences  in  drivers'  rates  of  pay  on 
wholesale  and  house-to-house  routes.  Delivery  expense  on  the 
wholesale  routes  should,  of  course,  run  somewhat  higher  on  account 
of  the  greater  average  length  of  such  routes,  particiilariy  on  the 
out-of-town  wholesale  routes.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  averaga 
wholesale  route  should  be  but  httle  more  expensive  to  operate  thui 
the  house-to-house  route. 

In  part,  the  explanation  of  the  situation  is  the  obvious  one  that 
the  number  of  customers  on  the  house-to-house  routes  greatly  exceeds 
the  number  on  wholesale  routes,  thereby  offsetting  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  much  higher  volume  per  customer  on  the  wholesale  routes. 

Both  the  number  of  customers  and  routes  were  reported  by  346 
commercial  baking  plants,  the  total  number  of  routes  involved 
being  10,886  and  the  total  number  of  customers  1,121,058.  The 
tabulation  of  these  customers  by  type  of  route  was  as  follows: 


Tablb  22/ 


rage  number  of  ctiUomers  per  rovie  for  346  commercial  bakinf^ 
"  eporim§  both  numb«r  of  etufoMert  md  rowUoin  WSe 


Type 


butkm 


Total  wbcdaBato. 


City  house-to-house 
Out-of-town  house-to 


o-hoiiserrrZ™!"!-!??^^- 


Total  lioa8»4o-lioi]8e  .  ^3........> 

Total  wbotaala  and  lioEiso40'lKNiBe^  


Numbw 
of  pln^s 


ao7 


Numbor 


6^291 
9^000 


8^890 


1,892 


%496 


Nombflr  Awngo 

of  cus-  'customers- 


tomers 


366,039 
117,983 


483,971 


468,662 
1681,425 


637,067 


per  route 


For  the  house-to-house  routes  the  number  of  customers  per  route 
is  between  four  and  five  times  the  number  for  the  wholesale  route. 
This  contrasts  with  the  larger  voliune  of  sales  per  customer  for  the 
wholesale  routes,  which  is  about  nine  times  that  for  the  house-to- 
house  routes.  (Table  20.)  There  is  a  very  slight  difference  in  the 
number  of  customers  for  city  and  out^f-town  wholesale  routes,  but 
out-of-town  house-to-house  routes  show  m  appreciably  lai^er  number 
of  customers  than  the  city  house-to-house  business. 

As  between  exclusively  bread  routes  and  routes  handling  bread 
and  other  products  there  are  comparatively  slight  d^erenoes  in 
number  of  customers  in  the  wholesale  business.  There  is  an  appre- 
ciable diifference  between  these  two  types  of  routes  in  the  house-to- 
house  business,  but  as  the  result  for  the  out-of-town  group  is  an 
average  for  only  three  routes  and  480  customers  the  indicated  differ- 
ence is  probably  neither  representative  nor  significant. 

The  average  number  of  customers  per  route  for  the  different  types 
of  routes  separately  for  exclusively  bread  routes  and  routes  handling 
bread  and  other  products  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  wifl 
be  noted  that  this  table  is  based  upon  only  320  plants,  whereas  the 
preceding  table  employed  346.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  that 
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26  plants  which  leportod  both  total  routes  and  total  customers  did 
not  furnish  information  as  to  whether  the  routes  and  customers  were 
exduslTely  bread  or  combination  routes.  Though  not  shown  in  the 
table  the  average  number  of  customers  per  route  for  all  routes  of 
these  320  plants  differs  but  slightly  from  those  for  the  346  plants 
hown  in  tiie  preceding  table. 

Tablx  23.— ilMraae  numbw  ffif  muHmmM  per  muto  /#r  m^mivtfy  hmd  foufef  ttilii 
hmad  ami  mftir  Mbry  pn^idB  mdm  optrafttf  If      hMm§  ptmta  in  19m 


BREAD  EXCLUSIVBLT 


Number 

Number 
o(  notes 

Number 

of  cus- 
tomers 

Average 

customers 
per route 

lOB 
74 

1,881 

no 

104,168 
8S»80B 

64 
88 

a;  641 

188^060 

54 

8 

81 
8 

16,875 
480 

196 
160 

84 

18»866 

186 

88 

City  wholesale   

181 
146 

4»188 
1,874 

77,  m 

80 

a 

6^656 

330,971 

60 

m 

1,774 
864 

444,557 
199,795 

261 
981 

2,338 

604, 352 

388 

7,894 

935^323 

118 

SMUiNi  lS.  Avmfe  nlea  per  rmite. 

JM  rmiies  emMned. — ^Althouph  the  number  of  customers  pm  voute 
in  1^  house-to-house  biwiiifiiris  from  four  to  five  times  the  number 
per  route  in  the  wholesale  business,  it  is  cTident  that  house-to-house 
.business  per  route  can  show  only  about  one-half  of  the  sales  of  the 
wholesale  business  per  route  because  the  average  volume  per  customer 
on  the  latter  type  of  route  is  about  nine  times  what  it  is  on  the  former. 
An  official  of  one  large  baking  company  stated  that  he  knew  from 
experiments  which  had  been  made  that  a  house-to-house  route  must 
run  about  $250  worth  of  business  a  week  before  the  route  begins  to 
pay,  and  that  a  good  wholesale  paying  route  should  run  $450  and  up 
and  that  no  "real  money"  can  be  made  on  a  wholesale  route  that 
runs  under  $500  per  week.  The  estimate  of  this  official  for  his  own 
company  is  of  interest  because  of  the  closeness  with  which  the 
&iires  given  compare  with  the  results  for  the  327  commercial  baking 
jSmia  which  reported  to  the  commission  both  the  number  of  routes 
operated  and  the  Yolume  of  business  per  route  shown  in  the  following 
taUa: 


Table  24. — Average  weekly  sales  of  bread  and  other  bakery  prodtuti,  by  type  of  roiil^ 

for  S27  commercial  baking  plants  in  1926 


Vyptofmute 

VlMile 

Other 
bakoy 
products 

292 
223 

6^270 

%m 

8409 
487 

8118 

818' 

Otw-ortwrn  iflioimalft  

8^801 

«n 

81 

67 
43 

1,850 
697 

180 
211 

86 

57 

368 

3^447 

188 

66 

M4 

10^748 

888 

78 

481 

The  average  house-to-house  route  runs  just  under  $250  weekly, 
while  the  average  wholesale  route  averages  a  Uttle  over  $500  weekly. 
In  bread  and  in  bread  and  other  products  combined  the  wholesale 
routes,  both  city  and  out-of-town,  average  more  than  twice  the  volume 
of  the  respective  house-to-house  routes.  In  other  bakery  products, 
however,  the  house-to-house  routes  sell  a  relatively  higher  volume  as 
compared  with  the  wholesale  routes,  the  sales  of  the  latter  being  only 
about  one  and  one-half  times  those  of  the  house-to-house  routes.  The 
more  varied  line  of  other  bakery  products  which  the  house-to-houso 
plants  ordinarily  sell  b  no  doubt  partially  re^nsible  lor  their  lelar 
tively  high^  Toltane     other  prodmets  than  bread. 

The  volume  of  bread  sales  aad  the  sales  of  bread  and  oilier  bakeiy 
products  for  the  out-of-town  routes  is  decidedly  greater  on  the  aver* 
age  than  for  tibie  city  business.  In  other  bakery  products  the  route 
volume  also  averages  slightly  greater  for  the  outn^f-town  routes.  The 
advantage  is  so  small,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  representative. 

On  account  of  greater  average  length,  the  out-of-town  routes  are 
said  to  be  somewhat  more  expensive  to  operate  and  should  perhaps 
be  expected  to  produce  a  larger  volume  of  business  per  route  than  the 
corresponding  city  routes.  This  larger  volume,  however,  apparently 
results  from  different  conditions  as  between  the  wholesale  and  house- 
to-house  business.  In  the  wholesale  business  it  comes  about  through 
a  larger  volume  of  purchases  per  customer  in  the  out-of-town  whole- 
sale than  in  the  city  wholesale  business  (Table  20),  the  average  number 
of  customers  per  route  in  the  former  business  being  less  than  in  the 
latter  (Table  22).  In  the  house-to-house  business  this  situation  is 
reversed.  Here  the  number  of  out-of-town  house-to-house  customers 
per  route  is  considerably  greater  than  for  the  city  business  (Table  22), 
whereas  the  volume  of  business  per  customer  (Table  20)  is  a  trifle 
bwer. 

ExdMMody  bread  rmites  mA  nmka  handling  hread  and  nibr  prod- 
meU,^hi  the  f<^wing  table  are  presented  the  total  sales  aiiii  leverages 
per  route  for  the  different  types  of  routes  with  figures  for  exclu- 
sively bread  routes  and  routes  handlmg  bread  and  other  produote 
shown  separately. 
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fwuim  ami  toiat  |Mr  route 


Out-of- 
tuwxi 

whole- 
sale 

X  UvcU 

wholesale 

City 

to- 
bouse 

Out-of- 
town 
housc- 

boose 

Total 
house- 

to- 
house 

Total 

wholesale 
and 

house-to- 
house 
roates 

Bants  selling  only  biMd: 

m 

1,999 

$906,761 
454 

184 
4,271 

77 

645 
$327,375 
8f» 

145 
1,387 

2,644 
$1,234^136 
4117 

5,658 

8 

81 

$17,370 
214 

59 
1, 769 

2 

3 

$304 
111 

41 

594 

84 

$17,764 
211 

2,363 

2,m 
$1. 251,900 
469 

8,021 

ftems  adng  bread  and  atbrn  Imlrary 
prodnots: 
Number  of  plants  — — . 

Sales— 

Other  bakery  products  

$1,657,251 
511,206 

$601,297 
168,832 

$2,268,548 
680,038 

$316,052 
104, 153 

$125, 507 
33,762 

$441,649 
137,915 

$2, 700, 197 
817,053 

2,168,457 

770,129 

2,938,586 

420,206 

159,350 

579,564 

3,518,160 

SiJes  per  route- 
Other  bakery  prodnets  

888 

130 

433 
122 

390 
120 

170 
59 

211 
67 

187 

58 

337 
102 

1106 

655 

filO 

ass 

9B8 

245 

489 

The  average  sales  per  route  for  wholesale  plants  selling  only  bread 
is  appreeiably  below  the  total  for  routes  sdiling  both  bread  and  other 
bakery  products.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wholesale  routes  seUmg 
only  bread  sell  a  much  larger  ▼olume  of  bread  per  route  than  is  sold 
on  the  route  selling  not  only  bread  but  also  other  products.  This 
coincides  with  the  results  per  customer  for  wholesale  routes  shown  in 
Table  21.  The  same  situation  as  just  described  holds  for  the  city 
house-to-house  business  and  also  for  all  house-to-house  business,  but 
not  for  out-of- to v/n  house-to-house  business.  Here  there  are  only 
three  exclusively  bread  routes  and  the  amount  of  bread  sales  per  route 
($131)  is  much  below  that  of  the  routes  selling  bread  and  other  products. 

Section  14.  Miscelianeoiis  wholesale  busiiiMe. 

General  deseriptixm. — Miscellaneous  wholesale  business,  as  has 
already  been  pomted  out,  is  done  (1)  through  out-of-town  agents, 
(2)  through  peddlers,  and  (3)  by  rail  shipments  to  retail  dealers,  and 
this  business  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  about  4.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  business  of  the  companies  reporting  (Table  9)  and  to  about 
4,7  per  cent  of  the  total  wholesale  business  (Table  9). 

(ht^J'4omi  aaents. — At  certain  outlying  points  many  baking  com- 
panies, particularly  the  larger  ones,  maintain  so-called  agents  to 
whom  bread  or  other  baked  goods  are  shipped,  sometimes  by  rail, 
sometimes  by  truck.  This  practice  with  reference  to  the  method  of 
shipment  varies  with  the  company  and  presumably  is  dependent 
upon  the  location  of  the  agent  with  reference  to  the  plant  serving  him. 
One  of  the  largest  companies  most  frequently  ships  by  rail,  while 
another  company,  also  of  very  large  size,  most  commonly  ships  hj 
truck.  Although  these  distributors  are  usually  termed  "agents,"  this 
dassification  is  probably  not  adequate  on  account  of  the  variations 
in  manner  of  conducting  the  busmess.  In  some  cases  these  agents 
are  apparently  mere  employees  of  the  company.  In  the  case  of  one 
company  operating  several  plants,  for  example,  it  is  stated  that  the 
out-of-town  agents  are  on  the  company's  pay  roll  and  work  on  a 
guaranteed  salary  and  commission  basis  in  the  same  way  as  regular 
route  salesmen,  while  the  deliveiy  equipment  is  owned  by  the  com- 
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pany.  The  reasons  given  for  having  the  men  on  the  company's  pay 
roll  is  that  this  is  thought  necessary  to  enable  the  company  properly 
to  control  their  operations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agent  may  own 
his  own  delivery  equipment  and  sell  under  specific  i^ncy  contracta 
made  with  the  company.  This  is  generally  the  situation,  for  example, 
with  the  out-of-town  i^nts  of  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  ba^ne 
'  companies.  The  company  may  own  the  ddiveiy  equipment  used 
by  some  of  its  agents,  while  other  equipment  may  be  the  property 
of  the  agents. 

Proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  out-of-town  agents  are  commonly  de- 
posited each  day  in  some  bank  in  the  agent^s  locality  with  which  the 
company  has  arrangements.  This  bank  each  day  advises  the  com- 
pany by  post  card  the  amount  of  the  agent's  deposit.  These  reports 
can  then  be  checked  with  the  quantities  of  goods  shipped  to  the  agent. 
In  some  cases  the  agent  sends  in  each  day  a  post-office  money  order 
for  the  amount  of  his  sales. 

Peddlers. — Peddlers  operate  their  own  wagons  or  trucks  and  usually 
obtain  their  supplies  at  the  plant  door,  being  commonly  allowed  cer- 
tain discounts  by  the  baker.  This  type  of  distributor  may  buy  slipr 
plies  from  more  than  one  bakery. 

Shipping  customers. — Some  bread,  as  well  as  other  bakery  products, 
is  sold  directly  to  out-of-town  retail  dealers  and  others  located  in  the 
smaller  communities  not  reached  by  the  regular  routes  of  the  bakory 
or  its  out-of-town  agents.  Those  customers  are  served  b^  rail  ship- 
ments— either  freight  or  express.  Quite  commonly  shipmoits  of 
bread  or  bread  and  other  bakery  products  are  made  to  these  customers 
daily,  but  in  some  cases  shipm^ts  may  be  made  onlv  twice  or  three 
times  a  week,  or  otherwise,  as  the  customer  may  prefOT. 

While  a  number  of  companies  and  plants  have  a  few  of  these  ship* 
ping  customers  this  business  is  reported  to  be  steadily  declining.  In- 
fluenced no  doubt  in  part  by  the  development  of  good  roads,  numerous 
small  local  wholesale  bakeries  have  been  opened  up  in  recent  years, 
and  this  situation  is  said  to  be  rapidly  destroying  the  shipping  business. 

Importance  oj  different  classes  of  miscellaneous  business. — About  76^ 
per  cent  of  the  total  miscellaneous  wholesale  business  is  in  bread. 
About  40  per  cent  and  upward  is  done  by  the  out-of-town  agents, 
from  32  to  42  per  cent  is  done  through  rail  shipments  to  retailers,  and 
the  balance  through  peddlers. 


Table  26. — Weekly  volume  and  importance  of  sales  of  bread  and  other  bdbery 
products  made  by  128  ^  commercial  baking  plants  through  specified  misedlanmm 

wholesale  channels  in  1926 


Num- 

Other bakery 
fvodocta 

Total 

Tjrpes  of  wbolesalecs 

ber  of 

plants 

Sales 

Per 
oent 

Sales 

Per 
cent 

Sales 

Per 
eent 

Percentages  by  types  of  wholesalers: 

$61, 882 

$31, 626 

$93,508 

51 

39.5 

65. 1 

45.5 

28 

29,323 

18.7 

1,594 

3.3 

30^917 

Rail  dilpmnats  to  rotaUers   

W 

4L8 

lfi^S2B 

SL« 

3814 

Total   

156,732 

100.0 

48,  549 

100.0 

205.281 

100.0 

Percentages  by  bakery  products: 

51 

61, 882 

66.2 

31,626 

33.8 

93,508 

100.0 

Peddlers...  -   

28 

29,323 

94.8 

1,594 

5.2 

30, 917 

100.0 

89 

65,527 

81.0 

15, 329 

19.0 

80,856 

10a  0 

156,732 

7a  3 

48,540 

23.7 

205,281 

loao 

1  Only  128  plants  ooold  be  tabnlaled  for  miaeelkoeoas  wboleiale  bosioeBB. 
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The  proportion  of  bread  business  to  total  business  is  highest  for 
ttLe  peddlers.  Bread  composed  about  95  per  cent  of  the  purchases  of 
tMs  group  as  compared  with  66  per  cent  for  out-of-town  agents  and 
81  per  cent  for  rail  shipments  to  retailers. 

The  total  number  of  out-of-town  agents  for  which  sales  were 
reported  aggregated  only  285  and  of  pedmers  only  144.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  shipping  customers  aggregated  over  4,500,  or 
mm     per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  miscellaneous  customers. 


TjmiM  27. — Number  nf  9pecif«d  drntm  of  muedkmemu  whole$ttU  eustomerM 
mporiedfm  It^  comimmiail  bakm§  plrndB  tn  t9l^ 


BmA 

Braad  and  oth«r 
iMkery  produeti 

NamlMr 

Pw  otnk 

Kmnb&t 

Fcroint 

Out-of-town  ifiiitA....^...*....^......... 

Votal. 

« 

m 

CI 
C8 
8011 

*2 

8»«» 

8.8 
3L8 
9L8 

385 
144 
4^568 

5.7 
2.0 
8t4 

tOQlO 

4|88S 

108.0 

mo 

Despite  the  large  number  of  these  shipping  customers  compared 
with  either  the  out-of-town  agents  or  peddlers,  the  total  volume  of 
sales  made  to  them  was  only  two-thirds  of  the  volume  through 
out-of-town  agents  and  about  twice  the  amoimt  to  peddlers. 


Tablb  28. — Average  uwHy  tales  and  ealee  per  emUmer  of  bread  and  of  other  bakery 
products  made  to  specified  mucellaiiioiif  wMkeei/e  diitlknbviore  by  1£8  commerdcil 
bakirig  plants  in  1926 


♦ 

Sales  to  bread 
customers 
only 

customers 

'Toltl  tlllB 

Per  customer  '\ 

BiMid  nln 

Other  bakery 

Combined 

Amount 

Per  customer 

Amount 

Per 

customer 

1 
% 

Per 

customer 

Out-of-town  apnli...  

BftaH  eostonm  aarvedi  by 

$12,324 
3,835 

%881 

$456.  44 
85.22 

1C75 

$48, 558 
25,488 

41,  '880 

$188.21 
257.46 

18140 

$31. 616 
1,504 

8v981 

$122.54 
16.10 

8l8Q 

$80,174 
27,082 

81,551 

$310.  75 
273.56 

13L88 

$92,  498 
30^017 

81,483 

$324.55 
214.70 

i%oie 

30.84 

11%  '881 

3&88 

48,141 

80l88 

18i847 

3flL80 

The  relatiyely  low  sales  volume  and  large  number  of  shipping 
customers,  as  compared  with  either  out-of->town  agents  or  peddlers,  is 
explained  by  the  dmerences  in  the  character  of  the  business  inyolved. 
Hnl^^town  agents  are,  in  effect,  distributors  at  wholMale,  whereas 
shipping  customers  are  distributors  at  retail,  selling  to  ultimate 
consumers.  This  is  indicated  by  the  volume  of  the  weekly  purchases, 
Hm  lAiipping  customers  purchasing  approximately  $13.45  of  bread  and 
other  products  each  we^  whereas  the  out-of-town  agents  buy  $324.55 
of  mm  goods.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  out-of-town  agent  usually 
operates  a  route  delivering  to  retail  stores  in  practically  the  same 
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fashion  as  the  bakery  carries  on  its  own  city  and  out-of-town  idiole- 
sale  route  business.  The  position  of  the  out-of-town  agent,  so  far 
as  volume  is  concerned,  therefore,  is  somewhat  the  same  as  that  of 
^e  route  ssdesman  on  the  wholesale  baking  route.  His  weekly  volume 
however,  averaged  appreciably  lower  than  that  of  the  average  whole- 
sale route  whicn  runs  about  $503  per  week.  (Table  24.)  The  rotaO 
dealer  reached  by  frmght  or  express  is  like  any  other  rotail-storo 
customer  V9bo  purchases  from  the  baking  company  except  that  he 
is  served  by  periodic  rail  shipments  instead  of  by  the  regular  route 
delivery.  Such  customers,  however,  are  probably  more  like  the 
customers  on  the  out-of-town  than  on  the  city  wholesale  routes  since 
the  shipping  business  is  generally  to  territory  much  more  sparsely 
populated  tiian  the  urban  areas.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  weekly 
sales  to  shipping  customers  ($13.45)  are  appreciably  greater  than 
those  of  out-of-town  wholesale  routes  which  average  only  $9.86 
weekly.  As  was  previously  explained  in  discussing  the  higher  weekly 
route  sales  in  suburban  areas,  the  number  of  stores  per  capita  is  less 
than  in  the  city  as  is  also  the  variety  of  foods  offered  for  sale,  which 
accounts  very  likely  for  the  larger  volume  of  sales  per  customer  in 
the  suburban  areas. 

Section  15.  Terms  of  sale  on  bread. 

Eovie  business. — The  bread  business  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a 
cash  business,  but  in  practice  this  is  subject  to  considerable  quali- 
fication. According  to  the  figures  obtained  by  the  commission,  for 
example,  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  routes  and  39  per 
cent  of  the  house-to-house  routes  reported  on  sold  strictly  for  cash. 


Tablb  20. — Terms  of  sale  on  bread  for  aU  hou8e4(hhause  and  vMemh  nmfoo 
reported  by  S4i  commercial  baking  pkmie  m  19£6 


Team 

Total  whotaato 

aadkBHtloh^ 

Number 
of  routes 

Percent 

NnnAv 

of  routes 

IPtft  ueut 

Number 
of  routes 

Per  cent 

Cash  and  monthly  settlement  

Cash,  weeldy,  and  montiily  aefcttomtnt  

Total  

If  727 
408 
1 

1,783 
102 
32 

4,127 
360 

20.2 
5.8 
0) 

2ao 

L2 
.4 

48.4 

3.1 

950 
852 
1 

356 
4 

3 

159 
112 

39.2 
39.0 

6^5 
4.6 

2;  686 
1,450 
2 

3;088 
107 

35 

4,286 
372 

24.5 

.8 
80.0 

3.4 

8,531 

loao 

2,445 

100.0 

10;  076 

loao 

I  Lm  tban  oii»4aQtii  irf  1  par  cent. 


The  low  proportion  of  strictly  cash  business  shown  by  these  figures, 
however,  is  far  from  representing  the  full  importance  of  cash  business, 
owing  to  the  form  of  the  schedule  and  the  method  of  reporting. 
IDach  plant  was  requested  to  report  the  terms  of  sale  employed  in 
each  type  of  route  or  other  business  in  which  it  was  engaged.  In 
consequence  the  terms  of  sale  reported  are  for  routos  and  all  cus- 
tomers of  each  type  taken  as  a  whole.  If  the  plant  operated  50  city 
wholesale  routes,  for  example,  49  of  which  were  on  a  cash  basis  and 
4^y  1  a  monthly  settlement  basis,  all  50  routes  would  be  reported 
as  cash  and  monthly  settlement  business  combined. 
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An  examiiifttioii  of  liie  preceding  table  shows  tliat  though  onl^ 
24  per  cent  of  the  total  routes  reported  were  on  a  strictly  cash  basis 
'0¥er  58  per  cent  of  the  total  were  selling  on  the  basis  of  cash  in  combi- 
nation with  some  form  of  weeMj  or  monthly  settlement,  or  83  per 
^t  on  cash  or  combination  of  cash  and  other  forms  of  payment. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  bakmg  plants,  particularly  whole- 
-wt^m,  have  some  restaurant,  hotel,  0f  institutional  business.  These 
types  of  business  are  not  as  a  rule  on  a  cash  basis  but  settle  weekly, 
biweekly,  or  monthly.  Chain-store  business  also  is  usually  handled 
•on  some  other  basis  than  cash.  One  large  company  operating  several 
plants  handles  the  restaurant,  chain-store,  and  hotel  business  on  a 
weeldy  or  biweekly  basis  as  a  rule,  and  its  institutional  business  on 
a  monthly  basis.  Another  large  company  usually  handles  restaurants 
on  a  weekly  basis,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  institutional  and  hotel 
business  on  a  monthly  basis.  In  the  case  of  another  company  chain 
stores  are  commonly  handled  on  a  weekly  basis  and  institutional 
trade  on  a  monthly  basis. 

It  wiU  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  wholesale  routes  selling  either 
on  an  exdusively  cash  or  a  combination  of  cash  and  other  basis  (90.7 

Sr  cent)  is  appreciably  higher  than  on  the  house-to-house  routes 
S.3  per  cent).  A  simOar  difference  exists  between  city  wholesale 
and  house-to-house  routes  and  out-of-town  wholesale  and  house-to- 
house  routes.  In  the  city  busmess  the  exclusively  cash  or  a  combina- 
tion of  cash  and  some  other  basis  is  reported  for  91.1  per  cent  of  the 
wholesale  routes  as  against  60.5  per  cent  of  the  house-to-house  routes. 
On  the  out-of-town  business  89.7  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  routes  are 
on  a  cash  basis,  either  entirely  or  partially,  as  compared  with  44.5  per 
*cent  of  the  house-to-house. 


TjjUiB  30. — Terms  of  sale  for  different  types  of  route  hxisiness  reports  by  341 
eommereial  hoking  plants  for  10,976  rmdes  in  1B26 


TflRlIt 

CIt7wlKiI»> 
'BalB 

Oo^Moiwi 

City  hooae- 
to4ioiiBe 

Out-of-town 
li0i|]ie-to4ioiiM 

Num- 
ber of 
EOQtes 

Per 

CflOt 

Nmn- 
ber  of 
roates 

Per 
cent 

Ntim- 

tMT  of 

nmtes 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber of 
roates 

Per 
cent 

Cash  only  

1,26S 

19.8 
&7 

483 
180 

1 

877 
25 
24 

843 
65 

21.7 
6.1 

(») 

27.1 
1.2 
1.1 

39.7 
3.1 

770 
632 
1 

171 
4 

3 
150 
80 

42.5 
34.9 

W 

9.5 
.2 
.2 

8.3 

4.4 

189 
81> 

29.8 
W.5 

Weekly  settlement  only   

Cash  and  monthly  settlement  

1,908 

78 
8 

3,284 
195 

18.8 
1.2 
.1 

51.3 
3.1 

84 

118 

Cash  and  weekly  and  mmXt&f  seltlemrait  

9 
32 

1.4 
5.0 

Total  

mo 

mo 

1.8U 

mo 

684 

mo 

1  Leaf  Ulan  one-tenth  of  1  per  oent. 


These  differences  are  due  entirely  to  the  much  larger  proportion  of 
wholesale  routes  reporting  combination  tenns  of  nde,  because  the 
house-to-house  routes,  both  city  and  out-of-town,  report  high^  pro* 
portions  on  an  exclusiydy  cash  basb.  The  relatively  low  peivsentages 
•of  house-to-house  routes  reporting  some  combinaticm  of  terms  are  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  house-to-house  routes  do  not  as  a 
jule  sell  to  chain  stores,  hotds,  Institutions,  restaunuats,  and  similar 
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estaUistunents.  This  iarade  is  regarded  almost  invariably  as  wholesale 
budneaa  and,  as  pointed  out,  is  commonly  sold  on  otiier  than  a  oash 
basb.  If,  therefore,  a  route  serving  such  customers  were  operated 
a  house-to-house  company  it  would  probably  be  reported  as  a  whflle* 
aak  route.  There  are,  however,  some  house-to-house  roates  that  serve 
a  few  wholesale  customers. 

As  appears  from  the  figures,  nearly  all  the  house-to-house  business 
is  either  straight  cash  or  weekly  settlement.  About  87  per  cent  of  Uie 
city  routes  of  this  type  and  over  90  per  cent  of  the  out-of-town  routes- 
were  selling  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  bases  either  exclusively  or  in 
combination.  Weekly  settlements  are  more  or  less  necessary  on  a 
good  many  of  the  house-to-house  routes,  it  being  impracticable  for  th# 
housewife  to  pay  the  driver  daily. 

The  limited  extension  of  credit  to  the  special  classes  of  customers 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  discussion  by  no  means 
represents  all  of  the  credit  extended  to  bread  customers.  Credit  ia 
also  sometimes  allowed  to  particular  retail-store  customers  by  the  bak- 
ing company,  while  drivers  are  also  permitted  by  certain  companies 
to  extend  creoit  on  thdr  own  account.  In  the  latter  event,  however, 
th^  are  responsible  to  the  company  for  tibe  payment  of  the  account* 

Both  of  these  conditions  represent  further  exceptions  to. the  con- 
duct of  a  strictly  cash  business,  at  least  £rom  the  standpoint  of  the 
buyer. 

ihriver  credit  in  route  husiness, — ^Usually  driver  salesmen  arc  strictly 
responsible  for  the  collections  on  ihear  routes  and  are  required  to  turn, 
in  each  day  the  full  amount  of  money  collected.  In  some  instances,. 

however,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  customer  seem  to  require 
it,  such  a  customer  may  be  placed  on  a  limited  credit  basis,  in  which, 
case  all  responsibility  of  the  driver  for  the  settlement  from  this 
customer  ceases.  In  addition,  it  is  more  or  less  customary  in  the- 
bread  business,  as  stated,  for  the  driver  to  extend  credit  to  customers, 
becoming  himself  responsible  for  the  credit  given.  This  credit 
generally  is  for  the  week  only,  and  the  driver  is  usually  supposed 
to  settle  in  full  each  week  for  all  bread  or  other  products  charged 
to  his  account.  If  a  customer  has  not  paid,  that  is  the  driver^s 
responsibility. 

Apparently  credit  extensions  of  this  character  may  or  may  not 
be  a  matter  of  company  poUcy.  One  organization  operating  a  number 
of  plants  requires  wholesale  drivers  to  post  a  cash  deposit  of  $100. 
The  driver  may  then  extend  credit  to  his  customers  up  to  the  full 
amount  of  this  deposit,  but  the  company  will  not  carry  him  beyond 
that  amount,  and  even  then  he  is  required  to  settle  every  week  in 
full.  The  same  system  is  also  employed  by  this  company  on  its 
house-to-house  routes.  Another  large  company  also  operating- 
several  wholesale  plants  states  that  its  drivers  are  not  supposed 
to  give  credit  unless  the  credit  is  authoriz^  by  the  sales  manager. 
Each  driver  is  required  to  settle  every  day,  bringing  in  either  cash 
or  properly  signed  charge  or  ''short"  sHps  approved  by  the  sales 
manager.  If  the  driver  trusts  a  customer,  therefore,  he  does  fp* 
on  his  own  responsibiUty,  but  some  of  the  drivers  do  extend  credit 
on  this  basis. 
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The  foDowing  table  siiows  the  mimber  and  proportion  of  plants 


Tabub  31. — Nuwihtr  and  proportion  of  plants  and  routes  for  which  drivers'  esUen- 
«tf  ereM  wtts  reported  by  860  commercial  baking  plants  in  1926 


Plants 

Routes 

Number 

Pcreiiit 

Number 

Fffcent 

m 

144 
SB 
44 

80.8 
67.8 
77.6 
81.7 

2,872 
1,256 
1,685 
021 

418 

68l8 
«2L4 
97.0 

Type  of 


■Oi  
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  bulk  of  plants  in  the  house-to-house 
business  nennit  driver  extension  of  credit  and  that  such  credit  is 
aruy  granted  on  all  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  these 
s  of  routes  reported  for.  II  seems  probable,  tWefore,  de^ite 
* '  h  proportbn  of  bouse-lo-lioose  routes  reported  on  a  eash 
rable  20)y  tliat  an  extremdy  small  proportMm  of  soeii  loulas 
ate  on  a  eash  basis  from  the  customer's  standpoint. 

CbJil  m  tlhe  tmaMmmuB  m^idesdle  Jmsiness. — ^Approximately  one- 


half  of  the  plants  r^rting  on  the  out-of-town  agency  business 
«Daployed  a  stiielly  eash  basis  of  settlement  for  bread  and  otiier 

prodiietB. 

Tablb  32. — TemM  of  sale  for  bread  on  specified  miscellaneous  whoUaaU  busincM 

reported  by  commercial  baking  plants  in  1926 


Trnnm 

Out-of-town 

Paddtan 

Rail  shipnmta  to 
trttiflfft 

Per  oent 

Number 
of  piann 

Par  eMit 

Hmnber 
otolUita 

Per  cent 

Cash  only   ....... 

m 

H 
1 

a 

52.0 
2&0 
2.0 
10 

10 
12 
1 
8 

87.0 

415 

8.7 
7.4 

51 
3 
4 
8. 

19 
8 
4 

616 
8.8 
5.1 
3.8 

15.8 

a8 

B.0 

Monthly  settlement  only  .  . 

-Cash  and  weekly  settlement  

-Cash  and  monthly  settlement  ^  . 

Weakly  and  monthly  setttamcnt  

1 

4 
t 

2.0 
8.0 
10 

Cash,  weekly,  'ani  nioiitiily-  liMiiOMat^. 

2 

7.4 
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10 

loao 

loao 

n 

mo 

As  preriously  explained,  the  arrangement  with  these  agents  in 
many  cases  is  that  the  proceeds  of  each  day's  sales  must  be  deposited 
in  a  local  bank  to  Hie  credit  of  the  baking  company  or  forwarded  by 
post-office  money  order.  Weekly  settlements,  however,  are  employed 
for  this  business  by  over  25  per  cent  of  the  plants  reporting.  A 
larger  proportion .  of  ike  plants  selUn^  to  peddlers  employ  weekly 
setllem^ts  than  sei  on  the  cash  basis.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
plants  serving  retaiers  by  rail  handle  this  business  on  a  weekly 
settlement  basis  and  over  83  per  cent  of  them  on  weekly  or  monthly 
settlements  exclusively  or  In  comblnaticm.  Most  of  these  oustomeirs 


are  country  stores.  These  stores  do  a  veiy  large  volume  of  credit 
business,  and  credit  extension  by  the  baker  is,  ttMsefon,  more  neoea- 
sary  for  these  stores  than  for  other  retailers. 

Quantity  discounts. — Bread  is  relatively  seldom  sold  subject  to  any 
quantity  discoxmts,  as  appears  from  the  following  table.  Only  in 
the  city  wholesale  business  was  there  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  plants  (15.2  per  cent)  reporting  quantity  discounts. 


TABii#  38.— .^OoifMifioe  of  ^ni^f  diaeounU  on  bread  6y  SBt  eomnmdal 

pimi$inl9m 


Types  of  business 

Number 
plants 

Discounts  allowed 

Disoonnta^not 
'Oliowad 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Percent 

City  wholesale   ,  

302 
224 
72 
45 
46 
18 
88 

46 
10 
8 

15.2 
&5 
2.8 

256 
205 
70 
46 

18 
88 

818 
9L5 
97.2 

loao 
loao 
loao 

8814 

Out-of-town  wholesale  .    .__ 

Ont-nf-t/>wn  >^mioo.»/>.^fflnft   ^...^ 

Peddlers   -  

Shippinc  cnstoman    .  

1 

Out  of  the  322  plants  reporting,  274,  or  85.1  per  cent,  allowed  no 
qilantit^^  discounts  to  any  class  of  customers. 

Siz^-fiiz  plants  doing  ci^  wholesale  business  reported  die  ^ypes 
of  customem  granted  quantity  diseounts.  Twenty-three,  plante,  or 
about  35  per  cent,  gave  discounts  to  restaurants;  24,  or  over  36  per 
emt,  to  chain  stems;  and  3,  or  4j6  per  cmtf  to  institatioiiB. 


CHAPTER  IV 

COMPETITIVE  ACTIVITIES  OF  AMERICAN  BAKERS 

ASSOCIATION  ' 

SMUon  1.  Organisatiiitt. 

The  American  Bakers'  Association,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago^ 
was  organized  in  1897  as  the  National  Association  of  Master  Bakers, 
and  under  that  name  was  incorporated  in  1916  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  In  1920  its  corporate  name  was  changed  to 
American  Association  of  the  Baking  Industry,  and  again  in  1923 
to  its  present  name.  Its  present  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted  at  the  annual  convention  held  in  September  1921,  and 
amended  from  time  to  time  since  that  date. 

Constitution. — The  purpose  of  this  association  as  set  forth  in  its 
articles  of  incorporation  and  constitution  are  those  common  to  such 
organizations.    Among  others  is  this  (sec.  2  of  the  constitution) : 

Specifically  developing  the  industry  by  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
highest  ethical  trade  practices  among  its  members. 

(a)  By  rigid  enforcement  of  standirds. 

(b)  By  granting  licenses  to  use  the  association  emblem. 

(c)  By  acquainting  the  public  through  advertising  and  publicity  with  what 
membership  in  the  association  represents,  exploiting  its  standards  of  membership 
•mi  the  sigiilieaiice  of  the  ^assooiatioii  'Ombiton. 

The  association  has  a  gOTening  board  designated  as  board  of 
governors.  This  boftrd  is  made  up  of  27  men  elected  for  a  period  of 
three  years  from  different  parts  of  the  countir  and  different  branches 
of  the  industij.  Nine  goTemors  are  elected  each  year  by  members 
of  the  association  in  the  annual  conyention. 

Among  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  board  of  governors  are  the 
folowing:  The  board  has  ^eral  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  ^associa** 
tion.  Immediately  following  the  annual  convention  it  must  elect 
a  president,  treasurer,  first  vice  president,  and  second  vice  president 
of  the  association,  who,  together  with  the  past  president  and  five 
members  selected  from  and  by  the  board  of  governors  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  constitute  the  executive  committee.  The  board  or 
executive  committee  may  elect  a  secretary  and  business  manager. 
The  board  has  the  power  of  suspension  and  cancellation  of  member- 
ship and  recommends  from  time  to  time  clianges  in  standards  and 
requirements  for  membership.  The  board  by  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  its  members  may  adopt  or  amend  the  by-laws  of  the 
association.  It  may  fiU  vacancies  occurring  on  the  board  during  the 
year,  the  members  selected  to  serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  association. 

In  the  matter  of  complaints  of  unfair  competition  the  board  is 
vested  by  the  constitution  with  powers  as  follows: 

The  board  of  governors  shall  receive  all  complaints  of  unfair  competitive 
pfnetices  arising^  between  members  in  any  community  and  upon  receipt  dl  aueh 
Gomplaint  give  immediate  acknowledgment  of  same  and  shall  have  full  power, 
but  only  upon  the  invitation  or  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  affected  by  such 
competitive  practices  or  concerned  therewith,  to  employ  any  form  of  investiga- 
tion into  the  merits  ai  issues  between  members,  to  effect  settlements  where 
possible,  to  act  as  arbitrators  after  hearing  testimony,  and  to  determine  such 
mUim.  m  the  amooialicm  shaU  take  with  respect  thereto. 

§0 
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The  exeeultve  committee  has  diiwet  charge  of  associattoti  affairs 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  governors.  Among  its  powers  is 
^at  of  approving  all  applications  for  membership  and  the  appoint- 
ments by  the  pre^dent  of  all  standing  committees.  The  five  mem- 
betrs  ef  this  c<»nmittee  selected  by  and  from  the  board  of  govenuNrs 
are  chairman,  respectively,  of  five  standing  comniitteea  provided 
for  by  the  constitution,  each  having  five  members. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  standing  committees  are  appointed 
by  the  president.  These  committees  are  as  follows:  Public  relations, 
trade  promotion,  American  Institute  of  Baking,  finance  and  auditing, 
and  trade  and  industrial  relations. 

The  duties  of  the  standing  committees  are  not  set  out  in  the  con- 
stitution, but,  as  stated  by  the  secretary  and  business  manager  of  the 
association,  are  for  the  trade  and  industrial  relations  committee  and 
the  public  relations  committee,  as  follows : 

In  general,  the  trade  and  industrial  relations  conmiittee  functions  as  a  clearing 
house  for  correspondence  which  has  to  do  with  unethical  practices  on  the  part 
of  members,  which  is  concerned  with  labor  troubles  and  other  matters,  wldeh, 
while  of  direct  personal  interest  to  the  individual  nieniber,  have  90am  appfioa- 
tion  to  the  status  of  the  entire  baking  industry. 

The  public  relations  committee  functions  as  a  committee  to  which  aU  mattero 
having  to  do  with  State  or  Federal  l^^isUtion  are  referred.  These  conunittoes 
are  largely  advisory  in  their  capacity  and  serve  for  the  most  part  as  a  background 
for  the  routine  activities  of  the  association,  being  called  on  for  special  work  only 
on  such  rare  occasions  as  when  major  difficulties  arise  or  when  important  legis- 
lation  neoesiitateB  definite  action  on  the  p«rt  of  the  astM>datioii. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  the  board  of  governors  is 
vested  by  the  constitution  with  the  power  of  investigating  complaints 
of  unfair  competitive  practices  and  of  effecting  settlements  where 
possible,  and  ^at  the  committee  on  industrial  relations  is  the  agent 
of  the  board  through  which  such  action  may  be,  and  has  usuadly 
been,  ti^en.  The  committee  is  reponsible  to  the  board,  which  may 
review  and  amend  its  action.  Its  chairman  is  a  member  of  both  the 
board  and  the  executive  committee,  and  its  other  members  are 
usually  members  of  the  board. 

Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors,  November  19, 
1923,  record  the  organization  of  a  management  conmiittee  determined 
upon  at  a  board  meeting  the  previous  Sept^aaber: 

Organization  of  the  conmiittee  approved  and  its  members  appointed.  The 
duty  of  the  committee  is  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  director  and  managear 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  American  Bakers'  Association. 

Of  this  committee  and  its  work,  H.  E.  Barnard,  at  that  tunt 
secretary  and  business  manager  of  the  association,  said: 

The  management  committee  is  a  committee  composed  of  the  president,  the 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  and  the  treasurer,  together  with  the  secretary 
of  the  association,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors.  The  conmiittee 
meets  once  each  month  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  affairs  of  the  association 
^th  particular  ro^ct  to  income  and  expenses.  It  fwther  serves  to  advise  the 
board  of  governofs  and  the  members  of  the  assooiatiQii  ol  aU  association  and  insti- 
tute activities. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  management  conunittee,  November 
19,  1923,  stated: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Baking,  Monday,  November  10« 
1923,  the  management  committee  was  asked  to  serve  for  the  American  lustitiile 
of  Baking  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  American  Bakers'  Association. 
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Til©  irajportant  place  this  conmitlee  now  holds  in  association  man- 
agemciit  is  pointed  out  by  8.  S.  Watters,  Pittsburgh,  member  of  the 
lioard  of  gOYemois,  m  a  letter  to  L.  J.  Schumaker,  Philadelphia, 
newly  electe<l  pnaMeiit  of  tlie  American  Bakers'  Association,  October 

The  work  of  the  board  [of  goveraoro]  is  fairly  well  organized  and  to-day  really 
raptwents  Uttle  other  than  routine  matters  and  leports  oi  oominitteoi.  Tte 
real  work  is  conducted  by  the  board  ofinmnagemmt  baaiiaflmeat  oooHiiitteeL 

which  meets  monthly.  • 

Closely  affiliated  with  the  aaaociation  is  the  American  Institute  of 
Baking,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  March 
3,  1922.  Its  management  until  November  12,  1925,  was  vested  in 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  American  Bakers'  Association,  func- 
tioning more  directly  through  the  association's  standing  committee 
on  the  American  Institute  of  Baking.  Since  then  the  management 
of  the  institute  is  vested  in  12  trustees,  8  of  whom  are  from  the 
boild  of  governors  of  the  association  and  4  from  the  allied  trades. 
II  Operates  research  and  service  laboratories  and  also  a  school  of 
baking  and  publishes  a  journal,  Baking  Technology.  It  is  financed 
by  tiiition  and  service  fees,  by  various  endowments,  and  by  the 
Ainerican  Bakers'  Association.  One  of  its  endowments  is  the  Amer- 
ican Bakers'  Foundation,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.^ 

Any  individual,  Bmk,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  baking  business 
may  become  a  member  of  the  American  Bakers'  AsaoSation  on 
application  for  membership  in  writing,  wherein  the  api^cant  agrees 
to  abide  by  all  rules  and  regulations  of  wie  association  and  on  approval 
of  the  executive  committee.  *  Such  member  is  required  to  pay  annual 
dues  of  $25  per  oven  for  any  one  or  more  of  its  manuf actunng  plants. 
Power  is  lodged  in  the  board  of  governors  to  suspend  or  cancel  a 
membership  for  cause.  Provision  is  also  made  for  association 
membership.  Any  trade  association  whose  members  manufacture 
bakery  products  may  become  affiUated  with  the  American  Bakers' 
Association  by  declaring  its  adherence  to  the  constitution  and  on 
payment  of  the  dues  for  the  bakery  plants  of  one  or  more  of  its  own 
members. 

At  all  meetings  of  tbe  association  each  individual  and  association 
member  has  one  vote  for  every  plant  upon  aJl  ovens  of  which  such 
member  has  paid  dues. 

CM  June  6,  1925,  the  American  -Bakers'  Association  had  13  asso- 
oation  mwbers  and  648  individual  members,  the  latter  representing, 
however,  onk  626  films  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tulAon,  wMcn  slows  one  vote  for  every  plant  upon  all  the  ov^ns  of 
wfaldi  iiies  are  pmd.  There  were  2,972  gv«Q8  iqpo&  wbidi  dues  wm 
being  paid,  representing  from  this  source  an  annual  income  to  the 
association  of  174,300. 

Bp4am, — ^By-laws  of  the  American  Bakers'  Assocaation  covering 
membership  standards  were  considered  by  the  executive  committee 
at  a  series  of  meetings  in  Chicago  in  November,  1921.  The  following 
IS  from  the  minutes  of  those  meetings: 

Discussion  centered  on  the  saiiitatioii  and  code  of  ethics  feature  of  the  standards 
for  memberahip.   The  meetiiig  ad|oiinied  for  luneliecHii  without  final  action. 
♦  •  ♦  #  #  #  # 
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livdh  time  was  devoted  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  provisions  for  standards 
of  sanitation  and  code  of  ethics,  following  which  it  was  suggested  tiiat  a  eommittee 

be  appointed  to  retire  and  reconcile  the  differences  and  present  a  recommendation 
to  the  executive  conmiittee  for  adoption.  The  president  appointed  the  following 
committee:  Jay  Burns,  W.  E.  Long,  A.  L.  Taggart,  F.  H.  Frazier,  £11  wood  M. 
RabenoM,  and  Dr.  fl.  E*  Bsmafd. 

The  following  report  of  the  committee  was  presented : 

Your  conmiittee  appointed  especially  to  draft  the  suggestions  for  incorporation 
in  the  by-laws  of  this  association,  as  setting  forth  eligibility  tests  for  membership^ 
begs  to  r^xMrt  tiiat  the  committee  suggests  tiie  f <d]0wiiig. 

[Then follows  a  statement  (entitled  Membership")  of  the  sanitary 
oode,  which  was  later  adopted  with  the  insertion  of  ''and  regulations"' 
in  line  2.    (Appendix  1.)  ] 

Application  for  membership  shall  be  in  writing,  wherein  the  applicant  must 
agree  to  eonform  and  maintain  the  above  standaitis,  and  also  asaees  to  abide  by 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  ussowtitlett  aod  sttbambe  to  tbelottoiriiig  eode  off 
etiues.   [Appendix  1.] 

*  *  Wt  *  *  *  ^ 

Mr.  BuBNS.  That  covers  everything  save  under  the  code  of  ethics  where  it 
says:  "I  recognize  my  dnty  to  the  American  home,  my  employees,  and  my 
fellow  bakers."  The  conmiittee  was  not  quite  in  harmony  with  the  thought 
suggested  there,  but  we  have  not  louiid  the.pbcaaeology  to  ei^ress  it  ami  thai 
can  possibly  be  fixed  later  on. 

•  *  *  *  *  *  «  • 

There  f crowed  a  lengthy  discussion  on  ^tm  function  and  fidd  of  tbe  industrial 
relations  committee,  a^  the  basis  for  deternshiing  the  dues  in  the  assodatiom. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  association  [Mr.  W.  M,  Campbell],  actiyut 
in  conjunction  with  Doctor  Barnard  and  Mr.  Eabenold,  be  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  draft  the  by-laws  of  the  association.   *    «  « 

The  following  minute  occurs  for  a  special  meeting  of  the  executiTe 
conmiittee  January  22,  1922: 

The  secretary  then  presented  the  following  form  of  application  for  member* 
ship.    [Appendix  l.J 

The  sanitary  code  prescribes  certain  conditions  pertaining  to 
location  and  construction  of  the  plant  and  operating  methods  and 
health  of  employees. 

The  code  of  ethics  sets  up  standards  of  dealing  with  the  buying 
puhlic,  employees,  and  competitors.  Relating  to  competitors  are 
the  following: 

To  be  fair  in  all  my  relations  with  my  competitors  and  consistently  to  abstain 
from  all  practices  which  are  recognized  by  trade  associations  in  general,  and  by  this 
association  in  particular,  as  unfair  trade  practices;  in  the  interest  of  fair  ptieea 
and  fair  profit,  at  all  times  to  keep  and  maintain  adequate  cost  records  and  to  give 
honest  information  to  any  oflRcial  or  inspector  entitled  thereto;  and,  recognisiiup 
in  the  giving  of  premiums  and  secret  discounts  a  serious  trade  evil  *  * 
to  abstain  f com  initiating  any  audi  praetioes  in  the  ocmduct  of  my  busiiiw 
abstain  from  mtsik  inafiticea  e^^s^t  as  oon^ieUed  b j  ooiii^wtitiye  oonditiqQa. 

The  by-lawB,  through  the  oode  of  ethics,  thus  seeks  to  disoouia^ 
all  trade  practices  regarded  as  unfair  by  the  association,  and  m 
particular  names  tihe  giving  of  premiums  and  secret  discounts.  It 
18  left  to  the  committee  on  industrial  rdations  or  to  the  board  of 
goyemors  to  determine  what  other  trade  practices,  if  any,  shall  be 
regarded  as  imfair  imder  the  code.  One  of  these  o^v«r  iduch  theie 
has  been  much  dispute  is  that  of  coupon  giiring. 
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Amsmifmmk  to  Hb  ««iiiiftlitliaf»  and  hy-iam,—ThB  annual  con- 
Timtioii  of  asiOGiatiiM  meetinf  at  Qucag^  September,  1922, 
amenidl  tiie  eosstitiitioii  and  by-laws,  on  recommendation  of  the 
board  ^  foiraniorB,  in  several  partknlars. 

Bfior  to  this  convention  meuiiirs  were  pledged  by  the  code  of 
ethics  to  abstain  from  practices  regarded  as  unfair  by  the  association 
and  the  board  could  enforce  the  pledge  by  the  penalty  of  expulsion. 
A  case  of  price  cutting,  however,  in  which  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  involved,  brought  about  the  amendment  of  the  by-laws 
purporting  to  make  the  code  of  ethics  declaratory  rather  than  obli- 
gatory. This  case  is  treated  below  (see  p.  76.)  The  following  is  the 
amendment: 

That  the  new  board  of  governors  as  constituted  pursuant  to  the  election  of 

Svernors  at  this  annual  meeting  be  directed  to  amend  the  by-laws  and  modify 
B  form  of  aimlieatioii  for  membenliip  so  as  to  make  tiie  Mumary  code  and  code 
of  ethics  imtmj  deelamtory  as  the  basis  for  an  educational  campaign  among  the 
membership  of  the  association  and  throughout  the  baking  industry,  instead  of 
mandatory  and  obligatory  as  conditions  precedent  to  membership. 

This  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  new  board  of  governors  at 
a  meeting  September  15,  1922. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  action  the  application  of  membership  (see 
Appendix  2)  was  revised  to  omit  any  pledge  to  observe  the  two  codes. 

by-laws  as  now  published  in  the  prospectus  relate  entirely  to 
membership  in  the  association.  Division  I  of  the  by-laws  reads  as 
follows: 

An  applications  for  membership  shall  be  in  writing,  whereunder  every  applicant 
iniisl  agree  to  abide  by  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  association. 

Division  II  is  substantially  the  amendment  quoted  above,  followed 
by  the  sanitary  code.   This  amendment  is  a  substitute  for  the  fol- 

Mm 
wms: 
o 

Every  applicant  must  qualify  under  the  membership  standards  herein  below  set 
forth  and  he  must  agree  to  conform  to  and  maintain  these  sanitary  standards. 

Division  III  recites  the  code  of  ethics  introduced  by  these  words: 
Mwmj  appMeanl  mitsi  subseiibe  to  the  following  code  of  busineBS  etliies. 

From  a  stndj  of  tbe  corresponileiioe  of  the  assoeiatiim  and  records 
of  the  meetings  of  the  board  m  gm&mois,  Hkds  chaiifl»  in  the  by-laws, 
wliiob  was  first  proposed  by  the  board,  appears  to  nave  been  forced 
upon  it  by  the  embarrassment  which  the  association  experienced  when 
complaint  was  lodged  against  its  own  president  for  alleged  violation 
of  the  code  of  ethics,  and  the  difficulty  of  enforcement  imder  such 
oircumstanees,  and  not  becanse  the  code  or  its  enforcement  appeared 
any  the  less  desirable. 

That  the  association  fully  intended  to  stand  behind  its  code  of 
ethics  and  maintain  it,  following  its  original  adoption,  is  shown  by 
the  following  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Barnard  to  F.  Boede,  Royal 
Bakmg  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  February  24,  1922: 

I  note  your  objection  to  paragraph  8  of  the  code  of  ethics,  in  reference  to  the 
giving  of  premiums  and  secret  discounts.  This  particular  paragraph  was  dis- 
etissed  at  great  length  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors  in  November. 
The  board  wished  it  to  stand  as  a  positive  pledge,  bot  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
mikmbers  of  the  association  are  always  in  competition  with  nonmembers  who 
an  not  bound  by  any  code  of  ethics,  it  seemed  advisable  to  provide  some  way 
by  which  when  neeoBaary  the  member  could  protect  his  interests,  and  so  after 
miioli  thou^t  tlie  pluaae  "excefit  as  comfieUed  by  competitive  conditions"  was 
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added.  This  does  not  break  down  the  soundness  of  the  argument  or  validity  of 
the  pledge,  although  it  does,  when  the  occasion  demands,  offer  the  member  a 
means  by  which  he  can  meet  ruinous  comi>etition  without  first  resigning  his 
membership.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  clause  was  aikled.  It  undoubtedly 
weakens  the  section,  but  we  believe  that  in  most  cases  our  members  will  fight 
to  the  end  before  they  adopt  the  unfair  methods  and  weapons  of  their  competitors. 

You  may  be  very  sure  that  the  association  will  do  everything  it  can  to  main- 
tain its  code  of  ethics. 

The  code  itself,  unchanged  in  any  particular  by  the  amendment, 
remains  a  part  of  the  by4aw8  which  still  require  the  applicant  to 
subecribe  to  the  code  and  to  pledge  bimseif  to  its  oblk;ation8.  That 
the  code  is  r^^ded  as  still  carrying  a  certain  moral  obligation  is 
eyident  ^m  t£e  excerpts  of  lettm  appearing  bdow.  H.  £.  Bamacdi 
secretary-business  manager  of  the  association,  to  Elliot- H.  Groodwin, 
vice  president,  Chamber  of  Coimnerce  o|  ^  U&Uad  States,  Waak- 
iagtoa,  July  1^  1924: 

Can  3roa,  without  expense  to  our  office,  send  us  800  copies  of  the  Fhineiples 
of  Business  Conduct  and  of  Judge  Parker's  address?  We  shall  be  glad  to  put 
them  in  the  hands  of  each  one  of  our  members,  together  with  a  letter  emphasi- 
ing  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  codes  and  again  calling  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  living  up  to  every  provinon  of  codes  aHer  they  have  been 
adopted. 

Mr.  Barnard  to  John  N.  Yan  der  Tries,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  Chicago,  July  21,  1924: 

The  finest  thing  which  can  be  done  for  American  business  is  to  set  up  "prin* 
ciples  of  business  conduct."  I  only  wish  it  were  possfttle  to  devise  laeaiiB  bf 
which  they  might  be  enforced. 

I.  K.  Russell,  editor  Baking  Technology,  Chicago,  to  John  A. 
Hoffman,  Barker  BakingA  CfHoId^  Co.,  Bismar^  N<  Dak.,  Ddoomber 
2, 1924: 

Some  little  bakers  bought  it  laid  down  conditions  only  big  and  rich  baken 

could  meet  and  therefore  was  aimed  at  their  existence.  The  first  uproar  of 
opposition  has  died  down  by  now,  and  more  and  more  the  bakers  are  making  the 

code  a  real,  living  religion  with  them. 

Mr.  Barnard  to  H.  C.  Morris,  Tasty  Bakiog  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
March  25,  1925: 

Even  in  our  own  association  we  have  made  definite  progress.  We  have  a 
code  of  ethics.  Many  of  our  members,  indeed,  I  think  most  of  our  members, 
respect  that  code  and  do  all  they  can  to  live  within  its  limitations.  I  suppose 
this  is  all  we  can  hope  for.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  under  existing  conditions 
in  American  industry  by  which  an  industry  ettn  pcaialise  its  nembera  for  vinlatina 
codes. 

While  the  application  for  membership  in  the  association  following 
the  1922  convention  no  longer  carried  with  it  a  formal  pledge  to 
abstain  from  specified  competitive  practices,  the  association  through 
its  head  olSices  and  the  industrial  relations  committee  continued  its 
endeavor  to  secure  observance  of  the  code  of  ethics  and  to  adjust 
differences  between  competitors  in  the  baking  industry.  Mr.  Barnard 
to  E.  W.  McCullough,  United  States  Chamber  of  Commercei  Wash- 
ington, October  1,  1923: 

Our  trade  and  industrial  relations  committee  has  thus  far  confined  its  eflForts 
to  the  settlement  of  trade  wars,  clearing  up  unsatisfactory  trade  practices,  and» 
in  general,  keeping  things  smooth  withm  the  tnduslafy  m  impressing  upon  our 
members  that  codes  of  ethics  are  just  as  important  ul  «ie  baking  indiHtiy  as 

Ihey  are  in  any  other  industry.  ] 
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The  convention  of  1922  also  amended  article  10,  section  7,  of  the 
constitution  to  read  as  follows,  the  italicized  clause  being  inserted: 

The  board  of  governors  shall  receive  all  complaints  of  unfair  eompetitive  prac- 
tices anamg  between  members  in  any  community,  and  upon  receipt  of  such 
compiaini  give  immediate  acknowledgement  of  same  and  shall  have  full  power 
tmi  mltf  up&n  the  imntaium  or  the  consent  of  all  parties  affected  by  such  com- 
pmwe  practtc^  or  concerned  therewith,  to  employ  any  form  of  invest&ation  into 
tftj  mente  of  issues  between  members,  to  effect  settlements  where  possible,  to 
ae«  as  arbitnitors  after  hearing  testimony,  and  to  determine  such  action  as  the 
aasociation  shall  take  with  respect  thereto. 

Oncyning  the  meaning  of  this  amendment,  Mr.  Barnard  a  year 
™fes  to  L.  A.  Schillinger,  Baltimore,  then  newly  elected  chair- 
man of  the  industrial  relations  committee,  as  follows: 

This  amendment  can  be  interpreted  in  several  different  wavs.  You  will  I 
aasuine,  make  your  own  interpretation  and  construe  its  phraseology  with  suffi- 
cfent^liberaUty  to  mve  you  all  the  authority  you  may  need  in  handling  matters 
which  may  come  to  you  m  spokeonan  for  the  governors  through  your 
committee. 

Trade  and  industrial  relations  e&mmittee.— Following  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  (including  the  code  of  ethics)  in  1921 

and  1922  the  American  Bakers '  Association  was  active  in  attempting 
to  adjust  differences  between  competitors,  the  effort  being  made  prin- 
cipally through  the  industrial  relations  committee.  In  the  earlier 
^ears  of  this  period  the  chairman  of  this  committee  relied  largely  upon 
the  secretary 's  office,  as  shown  by  the  correspondence  below  between 

H.  E.  Barnard,  secretary-business  manager,  and  S.  F.  McDonald, 
Memphis  Bread  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I.  K.  Kussell,  referred  to  therein,  was  editor  of  Baking  Technology,  the 
organ  of  the  association,  from  early  in  1922  until  his  connection  with 
the  ^ociation  terminated  in  1925,  and  made  frequent  excursions  into 
the  field  as  conciliator  and  arbiter  for  the  association  in  trade  and 
mduslnal  disputes.  Concerning  his  work  as  conciliator  in  bakers' 
coiMejatire  stmggles.  Mr  ha^  the  foUowmg  to  say  in  a  letter 
to  Walter  C.  Spitz,  Danvile,  HI.,  October  31,  1922: 

Now,  I  have  been  employed  to  go  around  and  try  to  get  meetings  between 
bakers  with  grievances  hke  the  one  you  folks  asked  for  at  Danville.    We  can't 

force  them  tiU  both  sides  consent.  But  where  one  side  would  not  consent  I  heard 
the  other  side  and  pressed  and  pressed  those  matters,  and  I  know  which  group  ot 
bakers  could  smile  through  the  national  convention  we  held  this  September. 

Mr.  McDonald  to  Mr.  Barnard,  February  20,  1922: 

With  relation  to  the  industrial  committee:  WiU  you  be  kind  enough  to  have 
^!:^^S^  m  himself  as  to  the  correspondence  with  relation  to  Walker  at 
|iort  Worth,  Tex.;  the  Hazleton,  Pa^  matter;  the  Fort  Wayne  matter:  the 
29iattle  mal^;  the  Danville  matter  I  believe  is  cleared  up;  and  in  the  future 
please  start  him  out  to  handling  these  cases,  and  I  shaU  be  glad  to  contribute  my 
thought  on  the  matter,  but  I  would  like  to  have  them  handled  from  up  there,  as 
I  am  certainly  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  it  from  this  end. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Barnard  for  Mr.  McDonald,  February  24, 
1922* 

I  have  your  letter,  in  which  you  suggest  that  Mr.  Russell  get  in  touch  with  some 
of  the  trade  and  industrial  controversies.    This  he  will  be  glad  to  do 

I  hope  that  his  wide  experience  with  the  War  Labor  Board  will  stand  him  in 
I0«1  use  in  these  matters,  although  I  am  very  sure  that  his  record  of  200  investi- 

Stions  without  a  failure  can  hardly  be  duplicated  in  these  bakers'  situations. 
J  *  S  ^^A^K*^  ^  looking  for  more  good  to  come  out  of  the  advancing 
TOioe  Of  wheat  than  ^m  any  efforts  the  association  may  put  forth  to  adjust  the 
etlueal  codes  of  individiial  bakero.  i  f*w 
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I  Shan  iioi^amime,  however,  from  your  sliigteei^  lrtlli  respect  to  Mr.  RusseU 
t  ?h  J/'oiw^^  ^       aside  from  the  consideration  of  these  matters.  My  thou^^t 
^  A^^u^  controversies  should  be  referred  to  you  as  chairman  of  the  cS- 

^^M^    Ji^^''    ^S""  ^^'""^  ^l^^  ^^er  them  back  to  us  with  your  siis- 

gestioiis.   This  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  cases. 

Mr.  McDonald's  reply  to  the  foregoing,  February  28,  1922: 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Russell's  help  is  going  to  be  very  useful.  I  shaU  be  idad  to 
2f?T*  ^i?Va  commenting  on  situations,  and  if  you  will  continue  to  refer  th^  to 

^l^hi^^^L^^  I  ^^^fi  il^V^"*  ^  ^  carrying  on  the  conespond- 
«ice  and  handlini^  the  detaQ  of  it  I  wffl  have  to  be  relieved  of  it. 

R^rding  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  committee  at  tWs 
tme,  Mr.  McDonald  m  a  memorandum  for  Mr.  Barnard,  March  13, 

jrt  begins  to  lookas  if  the  industrial  relations  committee  is  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  do  about  90  per  cent  of  the  association's  work;  thatL  to^y  i t 
hke  about  90  per  cent  of  the  eflFort  of  the  biOa^rs  of  the  cointry  is  toKwt  the  bSS 
A  great  many  feel  an  objection  to  the  Government  setting  out  certain  weU-defined 
^J^T^^  ^'^'^^'^  I  am  in  it  the  more  I  think  it  is  bSSS 

Early  in  December,  1922,  the  board  of  governors  held  a  meetinir  Ai 
Chicago  at  which  time  the  committee  on  industrial  relationr^ib. 
mitted  to  the  board  a  report  for  which  the  new  chairman,  R  K 
Wmtzmger,  Nomstown,  Pa.,  stated  that  the  association  counsel  Mr* 
Kabenold,  was  largely  responsible.  The  report  in  part  was"  as  follows : 

The  committee  hflfi  received  numerous  complaints  against  trade  Dracticea 
^eged  to  be  unethical  and  unfair,  and  we  have  co^nsidered  it  within  thi  function 
of  this  committee  to  handle  these  complaints,  although  they  have  to  do  S 
trade  relations  rather  than  industrial  relation?,  and,  sSject  toX  approV^S 
thisboard,  we  have  determined  upon  the  foUo^nng  procedure-  »PP'^*»  ^ 
nf  ^ii^""  ^""^  f^""^  complaint  is  received,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  bv  the  office 
^Lh  f  ^^"^  '^^"^  ^       committee.  All  meiibers  are^co^ 

aged  to  address  their  communications  to  the  associati<m  office,  and  aH  ^ 
H^^P^t^®''®'         ^^^^^     the  committee  chairman.  »«  tob  soau 

Uo  .  •  j"^?^®f*  of  committee  the  complaint  is  in  good  faith  and  upon 
its  face  IS  cognizable,  a  copy  fis]  sent  to  the  party  against  whom  the  comoK 

fiT^f  7v!*^  ofSJe  case  be  stated  to  tt^^SSJ 

tion  of  the  committee.  Your  committee  considers  that  any  memberof  tiba 
association  and  any  nonmember  in  the  baking  industry  will  welcomed  oddSw 
tunity  to  know  and  answer  any  critidsm  which  may  be  directed  at  Ms  S1£ 
trade  conduct.    It  is  really  an  act  of  friendUness.  at  lus  or  its 

When  an  answer  is  received  it  is  transmitted  to  the  party  making  the  comolaint 
J^^hK^  ^P^^^^^^^  of  the  committee's  judgment  whether  the  matter  Ss^v 
further  attention.  At  the  i»ee«it  time  it  is  our  judgment  that  only  fl^^t 
cases  should  proceed  beyond  such  an  interchange  of  iStera  mc«t  c^fS« 
cnticism,  such  as  it  may  be,  can  be  obviated  without  any^^ 

If  the  nature  of  the  complamt  or  the  extent  of  it  requires  special  attention  fh^ 
matter  should  come  first  bef^e  the  board  of  governors  wS  m^^^^^^ 
opportunity  will  be  extended  for  thrashing  out       iSS^Ta^d  K  proSdS^ 
LTha^'elurtdi*^^^^^^     complaii«|i«  shoukl  t^nim^'^^^'^i^^^'^ 

r^I^J^^A  situatum  involving  alleged  unfair  trade  practices  your  com- 

mittee does  now  ask  consideration  by  the  entire  board  of  governors 

f^f-  ^""^  ^S!''  many  complaints  of  such  a  vigcSous  chapter  lodmd 
with  this  committee  against  the  distribution  of  coupons  by  oneofth^  I^n^ 
baking  concerns  doing  busmess  over  a  wide  territory  that^it  seems  necS^ 
to  reach  a  decision  ft  is  the  unanimous  sense  of  you?  committl^  uoonT^J 
dence  submitted,  that  such  distribution  of  coupoM  as  pSc^tiXf  rf^ 

tei^^  Y  '         being^two  c7n?e^fr^  which 

SSSSt^tif"  ^  ra»«ved,  is  unfair  and  should  be  stopped,  ^fore^^^ 
S  go^^'  ^  committee  deriies  an  expr^ion  f rom  t^eTcSS 
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^J^^  cOTipMntB  received  freiii  tlia  extrame  N<iriliipeil^tlie  Slstei  ef  Mimlaim, 
laaiio,  Wasmngton,  and  Oregon — would  seem  to  justify  eompnbeotiy^  tnal* 
ment.  The  difficulties  arise  chiefly  from  personal  snarls  into  which  the  baking 
induskr  lias  faUen.  We  recommend  that  Mr.  I.  K.  Russell  be  authorized  and 
liveoted  as  a  repreBentatiye  of  this  associatioii  to  make  a  trip  to  such  points  and 
to  meet  such  groups  upon  such  itinerary  as  may  be  arranged  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  Mr.  William  Matthaei  to  act  as  a  friendly  mediator.  We  consider 
Mr.  Russell's  experience  in  Washington  and  the  fact  that  he  once  resided  in 
Taeoma  as  working  strondy  in  favor  of  success. 

Earnest  consideration  has  been  given  to  chain-atwe  competition,  which  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  has  become  very  keen  and  rather  destructive. 
Your  conmiittee  has  had  to  conclude,  regretfully,  that,  except  in  an  unusual 
•staMniiiiaiy  situation  where  the  shipment  may  be  shown  to  have  been  made 
in  interstate  commerce  and  thus  conferred  jurisdiction  upon  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  there  is  no  eiistiing  agency  which  can  grant  authoritative  relief. 

Cofrespondence  concontliig  certam  of  the  cases  involving  unfair 
praetieos  which  the  committee  handled,  referred  to  in  the  aboTe 
BBport,  is  giTen  in  succeeding  sections  of  this  chapter. 

The  minutes  of  this  meetmg  of  the  board  show  the  following  dis- 
cussion by  its  members  on  the  practice  of  giving  coupons  with  bread 
to  be  redeemed  at  the  time  of  subsequent  purchases,  which  the  indus- 
trial relations  committee  referred  to  in  its  report  quoted  above: 

Mr.  Livingston  suggested  that  he  would  like  to  hear  from  members  as  to  idiy 
the  nracticels  unfair — what  are  the  methods  used? 

w,  Mabshall.  As  I  understand  it.  the  coupons  are  given  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  in  stores.  It  is  my  knowledge  that  the  eoupons  are  redeemed  at  6 
eents  in  trade  to  the  grocer. 

Mr.  Stritsingsb.  A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  committee  have  been 
guilty  in  the  past,  but  we  had  the  complaint  formally  before  the  board  from  two 
different  sections.  It  was  a  oontinuiBg  praetiee  and  tiie  assoeia^on  should  taJce 
eognizance  of  it. 

 ,|||r._BuBNS.  I  don't  agree  with  either  Mr.  Stone's  views,  who  does  not  see  any 

tann  in  coupon  giving,  and  thinks  it  is  merely  a  temporary  means  of  getting 
busfnessy  or  that  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  giving  of  coupons  is 
simply  a  subterfuge  for  cutting  the  price,  and  is  not  introductory  but  permanent. 
We  have  all  been  guilty  of  practices  that  ought  to  be  abolished.  We  got  rid  of  it 
in  Omaha  by  an  agreement  with  the  bakers.  We  ought  to  go  on  record  as  opposed 
to  it. 

Mr.  Taggart.  I  believe  that  if  you  press  this  question  before  the  board  for  a 
deiisionyou  are  asking  the  board  to  make  a  decision  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
fMia.  Ijie  faets  may  be  that  in  certain  cases  there  has  been  harm  done  and  in 
oHieia  that  there  haa  been  good  from  the  aame  piac^iee.  I  fed  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  eventually,  if  the  sales  promotion  department  fimctions  property,  m 
may  have  some  basis  to  come  to  a  decision  on.  You  are  getting  down  to  some  split- 
ting of  hairs  because  some  baker  may  be  Unfair  in  cutting  the  price  by  mAlfing  a 
beiler  loaf  of  broad  that  eoata  moie  money  to  mantrfMcire.  I  would  hate  to  see 
a  motion  passed  at  tiiis  time  beeaiiM  I  believe  the  board  of  governors  AmM 
not  act  upon  it  with  an  opinion  arrived  at  by  a  rather  localized  experience. 

Mr.  KoRN.  Is  the  committee  satisfied  with  the  expressions  of  the  board? 

Mr.  SmnnrcrBB.  The  eommitlee  would  like  to  have  an  expiession  from  the 
board  of  governors  as  to  whether  they  consider  it  soUldeiitly  unfair. 

Mr.  Russell  spoke  about  the  recent  trouble  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Stude.  I  would  suggest  to  the  chairman  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  the  giver 
of  these  eoi^na  wmielhiiig  like  thla:  «'The  eommittee  appreciates  that  this  form 
of  trade  getting  will  aome  day  cease;  therefore  it  is  not  willing  to  express  itself 
as  construing  it  to  be  unfair.  It  hopes  the  trade  will  abolish  the  giving  out  these 
eoupons.  'niat  it  wiU  be  more  careful  in  the  future  to  limit  the  cUstribution 
of  il  Mo  eompiaint  eseept  indiscriminate  giving  of  coupons." 

Mr.  Bums's  statement  is  significant  both  as  to  how  the  practice  is 
legarded  by  a  portion  of  the  trade  and  as  to  the  metiiod  used  in  OipaJtia 
togetridofit^ 
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With  regaxd  to  the  feeommendation  of  the  conmiittee  to  send  Mr. 
Busadtt  to  the  extreme  Northweet  as  a  lepreeeatatiye  of  the  associa- 
tion to  assist  in  settling  trade  wars,  the  £>llowing  minutes  show  ike 
actkm  of  the  board : 

Mr.  Stonx.  U  he  is  worth  anvthing  to  the  bakers,  why  eaa't  we  fix  some 
small  sum?  If  those  fellows  would  Uke  to  lutve  this  asBoewtioii  take  part  in  it, 

it  ought  to  be  worth  something. 

Mr,  Matthaei.  I  believe  every  section  of  the  country  has  at  sometime 
or  other  enjoyed  the  visit  of  some  member  of  the  national  association.  I 
bdieve  that  section  oi  the  country  is  entitled  to  a  little  consideration.  Our 
membership  is  only  very  small,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  good  timber  out  there.  I 
believe  the  time  is  ripe  when  this  association  had  better  use  the  funds  it  has  to 
give  the  members  personal,  intimate,  immediate  assistance,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  a  motion  that  Mr.  Russell  be  sent  to  the  Morthwest,  as  requested. 

It  was  suggested  that  he  return  through  Houston  for  the  SMBa  purpose.  Tbm 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Swanson  and  carried. 

Mr.  Tagqart.  I  would  like  to  give  the  coumuittee  the  privilege  of  using  its 
diseretion  as  to  where  he  e^ouM  be  sent. 

Minutes  of  meetings  of  the  board  of  governors  contain  some  refer- 
ences to  the  work  of  the  committee  on  industrial  relations.  These 
would  seenij  however,  from  an  examination  of  the  correspondence  of 
*the  assodatiCMi  (see  letters  quoted  in  succeeding  sections  of  this  chap- 
ter) to  cover  only  a  small  ^rtion  of  the  activities  of  this  committee 
in  the  settlement  of  oompeUtive  differences,  and  practically  no  details 
mgiveQ  in  these  minutea.  LiadditicmtoUierMportof  theoommittee 
m  December  4,  1922,  quoted  abov^  ti^  loUowmg  rep^  aro  tak^ 
from  the  minute  book: 

Febr^uurjr  18, 1922: 

Mr.  MacDonsld  [chairman  of  the  industrial  relations  eommittee]  reported  at 

length  for  the  committee  on  industrial  relations,  giving  a  survey  of  the  work 
done  in  Danville,  111.,  Belleville,  111.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Seattle  Wash.,  and  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  He  stated  that  the  correspondence  had  by  this  conmiittee  was 
steadily  increasing,  and  that  the  committee  had  «very  prospect  of  befaif  able  to 
be  of  substantial  advantage  to  the  baking  industry  witmii  aiid  without  diema»- 
bership  of  the  association  in  the  adjustment  of  disputes* 

This  same  report  of  the  industrial  relations  committee  appears  in 
the  following  more  detailed  form  in  the  ''stenc^raphic  report"  of  tlie 
third  meetin^;  of  the  board  of  govanoxa,  Februaiy  18,  1922: 

TRAOa  AND  DfiDUBTBIAL  ULATION8  COMMITTBE 

Ml.  MacDonald.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  short 
resume  of  what  happened. 

The  first  thing  that  came  to  our  attention  was  the  situation  down  at  DanviUe, 
ill.  That  has  been  straight^ed  out  to  the  satisfaetion  of  evenrbody,  I  undei^ 
stand. 

The  matter  at  Seattle  was  a  very  serious  trade  [bread  (?)]  war.  We  immedi- 
ately sent  telegrams  and  through  our  representative  out  there  proceeded  in  get* 
ting  a  meeting  of  the  bakers  there.  They  realize  what  the  national  association 
is  now,  and  that  affairs  local  are  affairs  of  national  importance,  and  they  contri- 
bute to  unsettled  conditions.  They  have  realized  that  up  there,  I  understand, 
and  are  now  in  the  process  of  adjusting  gradually  their  affairs. 

At  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  I  am  not  informed  as  to  just  what  the  situation  is  thero. 
I  understand  it  is  clearing  up,  but  our  chairman  could  inform  us  a  little  mcve 
fuUy  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  all  sondiine,  but  I  fidak  aone  of  them  are  commeneing 
to  realize  it  probably. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  have  a  telegram  from  the  Fort  Worth  Bread  Co.,  Fort 
Worthy  Tex.,  saying  that  they  have  a  strike  on  now  which  is  the  result  of  the  refusal 
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f^^^li^  J  '^'^A  ^«/^*i\ien  to  join  the  union,  and  they  asked  for  help  from  the 
commiji^e  on  industrial  relations.  I  wrote  them  as  follows  [reading  of  Mr.  Mac 
Donald  8  le**er]  My  help  to  him  consisted  of  advice  which  he  seenS  to  be  follow- 
ing along  and  I  think  his  sirike  mmUm  is  now  about  settied  in  a  way  that  he  hi 
an  open  shop. 

wrote  us,  asking  the  help  of  our  committee,  saying  that  bread 
tSS^^S^  ^  ^  which  was  against 

?  o«  *^at  subject  there.    He  is  unte 

rSSi?^^l*?  ^  ^SH^^s' "^^lon  Illinois,  and  they  in  that  part  of  the  country 
£^  hili'''**  '^^K^*  work.    The  situation  is  thS 

any  baker  opposing  maintaining  membership  in  the  union  of  southern  Illinois 
has  the  privilege  of  working  nights,  while  at  St.  Louis  they  may  do  so.  I  think 
inaTJIJ:+J!f*  iSP  with  the  national  union,  calling  their  attention  to  the  exist- 
12|ht Tn  St  L^?8  rules  with  reference  to  the  sale  [?J  of  bread  at 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  have  a  letter  from  Hazelton,  Pa.,  complaining  that  one 
of  his  competitors  is  indulgmg  m  a  premium  giving  campaign.  That  matter  has 
just  eome  up  and  we  have  nol  done*^anythin|  with  it.  Doctor  BariJ^d^S 
If  there  is  some  way  we  can  work  out  such  problems  as  that.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  anything  up  to  this  date.  Doctor  Barnard  states  that  he  wiU  have 
gSinJTo  bHJ®^  ^"^^  ^  correspondence.  I  am  satisfied  that  is 

There  are  various  matters  here  that  I  want  to  state  [study (?)].  I  have  brought 
them  up,  not  that  they  are  ethically  connected  with  this  comiiission  [co^^ 
i2Lf?«®*i?-  e*Pi?fiSH-ate  matter.    Now,  I  believe  we  will  have  a 

wpOTt  on  this  express-rate  matter  from  Mr.  Hickock,  but  I  want  to  suggest  that 
that  ought  to  have  a  committee  appomted  to  work  ciireetly  with  our  al^ey  in 
this  express-rate  matter  or  any  other  matters  that  we  have  to  brinir  ud.  Now 
i  fJSlf  adjustment  of  these  express  rates  is  highly  necessary.  It  is  becoming 
a  &mt  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  product  shipped:  too  much  so.  "^"^^ 
thl  v^L^  brought  up  for  consideration  an  idealoofang  into  an  effort  before 
S K  ?  •  f  ®  Commission  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  setting  out  more  clearly 
A^J^^J'J^^^v'^t^^  ^ ^  ^??Hs*^y  the  records  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
f^^LTlw^j?'^^ unethical  features  and  of  costs  which  are  necessary  to 
fo^whSt^nn^l^**??*^  ^  *^  Btwidpoiiit.   That  we  have  competi- 

tors  who  aie  not  m  the  bread  business  as  a  busuoksss,  but  in  other  lines  of-  business 

meli'JfXm'r^^^^^^^^^  '^"^  bread^  on  the  side  as  a  possibTe 

September  12,  1922: 

Resolved  That  a  report  of  tlie  thought  of  the  board  of  governors  be  drafted 
for  presentation  to  the  convention  by  Mr.  Rabenold 

♦K-f       I  ^i*!?*  P<>"^t8  ^  be  made  in  the  report  was 

that  the  language  of  the  oode  of  ethics  and  the  sanitary  code  in  the  by-laws 
should  be  so  revised  that  it  be  declaratory  rather  than  ol&gatory.  The  4yti(m 
was  seconded  by  Gordon  Smith  and  adopted  unanimouslyT^ 

September  10,  1923: 

B^OTt  from  Mr.  Stritzinger,  chajmwn  of  the  trade  and  industrial  relations 
Mami^,  was  then  caUed  for.  Mr.  Stritainger  briefly  reported  all  the  eases 
bef^  the  committee  had  been  settled  with  the  exception  of  the  case  arising 
in  Denver.  This  case  had  been  referred  to  the  president  of  the  Colorado  Asso- 
ciation, who  replied  that  the  subject  had  been  going  on  for  two  years  Mr 

fhS^Tf       *^ ^*  ^^'''^^  ^  ^  iwesident  with  a  sug^on 

that  It  be  settled  m  Colorado  whero  it  started. 

May  14,  1924: 

The  industrial  relations  committee  reports  auite  a  bit  of  progress  in  the  past 
several  months  in  aUaying  some  of  the  troubles  among  the  bakers  that  have 
come  to  our  attention.  Fortunately  for  my  associates  on  that  committee  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  caU  on  them  for  work.  We  have  run  into  many  problems 
of  premiums  and  a  great  many  unethical  things  that  have  been  obstacles  more 
whI^VkJ?? ^""^  been  able  to  get  f^  coonemtiini  among  the  bakers 
where  these  troubles  were  started,  in  many  oases  wiieie  theie  has  been  a  pre- 
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Ilium  condition,  we  have  been  able  to  get  action  [?]  and  kill  the  piemium  con- 
dition immediately,  with  the  price  conditiim  workii«  Uself  out.  That  in  a  greftf 
number  of  cases  has  worked  out. 

I  am  not  here  to  recommend  a  code  of  ethics  to  this  organization.  I  don't 
believe  we  need  it.  In  smaller  organizations,  group  States,  etc.,  it  is  working 
very  nicely,  but  I  believe  our  governors  should  determine  in  their  own  minds 
those  things  which  are  unethical.  I  think  the  premium  condition  is  giving  trouble 
for  the  industrial  relations  committee  to  work  on. 

There  is  another  condition,  such  as  buying  group  space  in  newspapers  solicited 
by  churches  to  participate  in  advertising  in  this  group  page  of  manufacturers, 
producers,  etc.,  which  has  come  up  in  four  or  five  localities  to  my  attention  so 
far  this  year,  and  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  wipe  that  con- 
dition out  altogether.  I  want  to  ask  the  gov^nors  to  cooperate  with  tiie  indus- 
trial relations  committee  and  shut  down  on  that  kind  of  publicity. 

Other  than  that  I  can  report  some  progress  and  some  very  efficient  woric,  of 
which  we  will  give  you  a  final  report  at  the  end  of  the  year.  * 

The  second  paragraph  of  this  rough  draft  was  omitted  in  the  minutes 
as  they  were  finally  written  up  and  the  first  paragraph  was  made  to 
read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SchiUinger,  as  chairman  of  the  trade  and  industrial  relations  committee, 
reported  progress  in  the  past  several  months  in  allaying  some  of  the  troubles  in  the 
baking  industry,  such  as  the  problem  of  premium  giving  and  unethical  conduct 
due  to  lack  of  harmony  and  cooperation.  In  cases  where  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  bakers  was  obtamed,  he  reported  that  he  had  been  able  to  remove  the 
source  of  trouble. 

September  24y  1924: 

Mr.  SchiUinger,  chairman  of  the  industrial  relations  committee,  reported 
that,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  is  concerned,  there  are  no  battles  going  on  among 
the  bakers  at  the  present  time.  However,  the  personnel  of  the  committee  had 
just  been  appointed,  and  he  had  assurance  from  the  president  that  additional 
names  would  be  added  if  it  seemed  necessary  to  geographically  i-epiesent  tho 
association. 

The  f oUowiiig  is  a  ^py  of  a  letter  written  by  L,  F.  Bolser,  president, 
American  Bakers'  Association,  Minneapolis,  to  L.  A.  Schilfinger, 
chairman,  trade  and  industrial  relations  committee,  Baltimore. 
September  3,  1925  : 

Mr.  L.  A.  ScmLLiNOEB, 

e/o  Gardener  Bakeriea  (/nc.),  BalHmoref  Md, 

Dear  Lou:  I  have  your  letter  of  August  19  covering  your  work  as  chairman  of 
the  industrial  relations  committee  for  American  Bakers'  Association. 

I  am  happy  to  understand  that  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  work  for  your 
committee  to  do  and  am  thoroughly  agreeing  with  your  thought  that  the  ordy 
proper  way  for  bakers  to  settle  a  dispute  is  to  settle  it  tlmiselves. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  report  to  the  board  of  governors  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 14,  as  chairman  of  the  industrial  relations  committee,  and  would  like  you  to 
give  the  board  your  recommendations  the  same  as  you  have  in  the  letter  to  me. 
YounrMly, 

IfBWis  F.  BoLBKB,  PrmidmL 
Mr.  SchiUinger  was  asked  by  the  commission's  agent,  Mafdi  24, 
1926,  for  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bolser  of  August  19, 1925,  refemd 
to  m  the  above  letter  of  Mr.  Bolser.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  have  a 
copy  of  the  letter  and  that  if  the  commission's  agent  did  not  find  a 
copy  in  the  association's  files  in  Chicago  he  did  not  know  mhm  mm 
could  be  obtained.  He  was  asked  for  an  outline  of  the  ^oonimenda- 
tions  concerning  the  future  work  of  the  industrial  relations  committee, 
which  he  had  made  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bolser.  Mr.  SchiUinger 
stated  that  he  could  not  possibly  recall  what  recommendations  he 
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might  have  made  at  that  time,  nor  would  he  undertake  to  state  what 
his  recommendations  might  be  if  he  were  called  upon  to  make  any  at 
Idle  expiration  of  his  present  term  as  chairman  of  the  committee.* 

Mr.  Barnard  was  asked  in  December,  1925,  concerning  any  recom- 
mendations which  might  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Schiflinger  to  the 
board  of  governors,  September,  1925,  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
above  letter,  but  he  could  recall  nothing.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting 
of  the  board  011  September  14,  1926,  were  examined,  but  disclosed 
nothinig. 

The  minutes  show  that  at  a  meetiiiff  of  the  board  September  16, 
tms,  Mr.  SeMllinger  was  reelected  chamnan  of  the  committee. 

At  a  meetliig  of  the  board,  November  12,  1925,  the  fdlowiug  min- 
utes were  entered: 

I  have  nothing  to  repeat  on  the  Inide  and  industrial  relations  committee  because 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  do  nothing  as  yet.  However,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the  appointment  of  the  men  on  this  committee 
and  at  the  same  time  to  thank  the  men  on  the  committee  for  being  able  and  wiUlnK 
10  serve. 

The  board,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  empowered  by  the  constitution  of 
the  association  to  receive  complaints  of  unfair  competitive  practices 
between  members,  and  to  attempt  under  certain  conditions  the  settle- 
ment of  tie  same.  In  the  past  it  has  employed  as  its  agent  a  commit- 
tee (the  trade  and  industrial  relations  committee)  to  investigate  and 
attempt  the  settlement  of  such  complaints.  It  may,  however,  employ 
angr  other  means  of  investigation  and  settlement.  The  letter  of  the 
president  of  the  assodatbn  to  the  ohainnan  of  the  committee,  Sep- 
tfimbor  3,  1925,  suggests  that  a  change  ib  the  methods  of  handling 
Mni^ts  was  eontempbted.  The  report  of  the  diairman  to  the 
board,  NoTember  12, 1925,  showiii^  that  no  comphinis  had  been  re- 
fneii  to  the  committee,  suggests  that  a  ehai^  m$fy  haye  been 
effected. 


MmMm  a.  The  Waf^Iappw  price  agreeseat  ia 

As  showing  &e  effective  work  of  the  American  Bakers'  Association 
in  settlii^  price  difficulties  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  association's 
histoiy,  the  f oUowiog  case  involving  the  sale  of  bread  in  a  State  other 
than  that  in  which  produced  is  set  out  by  quotme  fmn  corresponds 
mm.  Kappus  Bros.  (Inc.),  is  a  wholesaM  ana  retail  bakery  at 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  located  a  short  way  across  the  lUiiiois  line  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Into  this  town  the  Ward  Baking  Co.  was  bringing  at 
^at  time  its  bakery  products  from  its  Chicago  idant,  of  which  J.  W. 
Mines  was  manager. 

Kappus  Bros,  to  the  American  Bakers'  Associatbn,  attention  Doc- 
tor Barnard,  Februaiy  20,  1922: 

We  are  interested  at  this  time  in  knowing  if  any  headway  has  been  made,  or 
any  action  taken,  in  regards  to  the  subtle  attempt  of  the  Ward  Baking  Co.  to 
undermine  the  price  situation  in  Kenosha,  by  offering  one  loaf  free  with  eveiy 
purchase  of  im  and  urging  the  retailer  to  initiate  lower  prices. 

We  believe  the  situation  was  thoroughly  gone  over  with  yourselves,  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Ray  K^pus's  visit  on  February  3. 

To  this,  H.  E.  Barnard,  secretaiy  and  business  mana^  of  the 
American  Bakers'  Association,  replied  Febraaiy  24  ,1922,  as  folkws: 

>As  noted  in  connection  with  ttie  Pittsbursh  case  (p.  1 18),  the  files  of  the  i^hairfni|»|    fcbe  indnstiM  nift* 
fi/>T.c  »/»TT,Tinttf^ r^'flt'^r    "n  tn  rnmnt  mnnn  ninrtlnrl  hj  him  nrr  inrnmnlilt wuA  tlWflNttriMHi'f i 
nftbflse  oases  gone,  for  otber  similar  cm  sea  pp.  1Q0|»  106,  and  137. 
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Since  your  Mr.  Ray  Kappus  visited  our  office  I  liave  discussed  the  KenoAha 
situation  several  times  with  the  Ward  Baking  Co.,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  easily 
possible  to  reach  an  adjustment  in  this  case  which  will  be  entir^y  satisfactory  to 
you  and  to  the  other  bakers  concerned. 

While  the  American  Baken*  Associatfon  does  not  believe  that  it  is  its  fousinesi 
to  adjust  controversies  between  bakers,  it  does  wish  to  oflFer  its  services  to  that 
end,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  since  it  has  a  committee  on  trade  and  industrial 
relations.  This  matter,  however,  I  am  not  referring  to  the  committee  because 
I  bcKeve  we  can  handle  it  more  elosrty  at  short  ran^e.  I  assume  from  your 
brother's  discussion  of  the  situation  that  he  wiU  be  very  glad  to  see  the  loesl 
trouble  brought  to  an  end,  and  with  your  parmiaBinn  I  AaiX  eadeavor  to  amngi 
a  conference  for  that  purpose. 

The  association's  offer  of  help  was  accepted  by  Kappus  Bros.,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  association,  Februaiy  25, 1922:. 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  24th  instant,  we  are  indeed  pleased  to  hear  of  tho 
interest  displayed  by  yourself  in  this  matter,  and  will  say  that  any  umagjemmj 
you  may  make  for  a  conference  will  be  agreeable  with  us. 

Then  followed  arrangements  by  the  association  for  a  meeting  of 
the  interested  parties,  as  shown  by  the  following  letters  by  Mr. 
Barnard  for  the  American  Bakers'  Association,  under  date  of  March 
2,  1922: 

Mr.  A.  J.  Kappus, 

Kappus  Bros.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kappus:  Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  instant,  I 
got  in  touch  with  the  Ward  Baking  Co.,  of  this  city,  and  lutve  arcanged  for  a 
conference  between  Mr.  J.  W.  Hines,  of  that  company,  Mr.  Schmidt,  of  tho 
Schmidt  Baking  Co.,  of  Kenosha,  and  a  representative  from  your  firm,  in  my 
office  at  1135  Fullerton  Avenue,  Chicago,  at  10  a.  m.,  Saturday,  March  4.  Please 
advise  me  that  you  wm  be  mes^t  at  this  time. 

I  am  certainly  interested  and  believe  that  a  discussion  of  the  whole  Kenosha 
situation  will  result  in  a  better  understanding  between  the  competing  firms  and 
a  cessation  of  the  actions  which  have  heretofore  been  the  cause  of  friction. 


Schmidt  Baking  Co., 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

^  Qbntlbmbn:  Frequent  complaints  have  reached  this  office  concerning  tlie 
situation  with  respect  to  the  sue  of  bread  in  Kenosha.    I  liave  had  several  eon- 

ferences  with  Mr.  Ray  Kappus  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Kappus,  of  your  city,  concerning 
it,  and  as  well  with  the  Ward  Baking  Co.  These  gentlemen  have  arranged  to 
meet  at  my  office  at  1135  Fullerton  Avenue,  Chicago,  on  Saturday,  March  4, 
at  10  a.  m. 

I  hope  that  you,  as  a  prominent  Kenosha  baker,  wiU  also  attend  Hie  eonferam. 
May  we  please  hear  from  you  to  that  efifect. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Hines, 

c/o  Ward  Baking  Co.. 

Fiftif-^wenih  and  La  SaUe  Streets,  Chicago,  lU. 
Dear  J ack  :  This  is  to  remind  you  €i  the  confmoee  set  for  10  o'clock,  Satunfaur, 

March  4,  at  my  office  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Kenosha  bread  situation. 
Kappus  Bros,  and  a  representative  from  the  Schmidt  Bakery,  ol  K'^>i»A^%it,^  hmm 

been  asked  to  attend  the  conference. 

Representing  the  American  Bakers'  Association  at  this  meetiiig  of 
March  4,  1922,  were  H.  E.  Barnard,  secretary  and  business  manage, 
and  I.  K.  Russell,  editor  Baking  Technology,  the  official  organ  of 
the  association,  the  two  acting  in  this  case  for  the  industrial  relations 
committee.  Mr.  Russell  presented  the  results  of  this  meeting  in  the 
following  memoranda  written  for  Mr.  Barnard.  The  last  two  para- 
graphs of  the  second  memorandum  make  dear  the  direct  bearing  of 
the  agreement  on  prices. 
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If  flmo  for  Dootor  Banaiid. 

I  am  iling  bmwitli  for  your  infomuitioii  ft  raport  on  the  conference  held  In 

the  oflBce  of  the  American  Institute  of  Baking  on  Saturday,  March  4,  to  bring 
about  an  adjustment  of  matter  at  issue  between  certain  bakers  of  Kenosha  and 
Messrs.  Hines  and  Greenwald,  of  the  Ward  Baking  Co. 

Tills  otmference  was  arranged  by  yours^  after  Mr.  Ray  Kappis,  of  Kappus 
Bros.,  had  asked  if  you  could  make  any  headway  in  bringing  about  a  mutual  under- 
standing with  Mr.  Hines,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Kappus  had  written  you  under  date  of 
February  25,  reputing  the  suggestion  of  his  brother  and  partner  in  the  firm  of 
K«pa>us  Bros.,  of  Kenosha. 

The  conference  was  arranged  for  Saturday  morning  at  10  o'clock  as  a  matter 
in  which  the  services  of  the  industrial  relations  committee,  orof  younelf  ftotingfor 
the  committee,  would  be  welcomed  on  both  sides. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  Mr.  Hines  and  Mr.  Greenwald  for  the  Ward 
CSo.,  and  by  Ray  and  A.  J.  Kappus  for  Kappus  Bros.,  with  another  baker  from 
Kmosiia,  Mr,  Schmidt,  of  the  Schmidt  Baking  Co.,  piesent  as  an  inlemtod 
party.  • 

It  was  agreed  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  was  to  allow  each  of  the  parties  at 
interest  to  state  his  whole  case  to  a  dimnterested  group,  and  thm  to  see  how  near 
those  directly  at  interest  could  come  to  agreeing  without  rulings  or  decisions 
from  any  outside  source.  It  was  agreed  to  leave  for  future  determination  any 
pomls  on  which  the  parties  at  interest  were  found  to  be  irrevocably  apart. 

Mr.  Bay  Ki^us,  as  the  man  who  had  initiated  the  meeting,  was  agreed  upon 
as  the  man  who  should  state  his  whole  case  first. 

Mr.  Kappus  did  this  and  was  not  interrupted  in  any  unfriendly  way  until  he 
Mled  that  his  case  was  fully  in.  Then  his  associates  were  allowed  to  fully  amplify 
tlwlr  ease,  and  outUne  a  condition  of  affairs  that  they  thought  would  be  fair  to 
aU  o<moemed. 

This  development  of  the  case  consumed  an  hour  or  more  of  time,  after  which 
you  left  the  conference  and  it  was  carried  on  to  a  conclusion  with  those  at  interest 
and  myself  present. 

Mr.  Bines  made  his  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Ward  Co.,  and  himself  as  the 
mftn  in  charge  of  its  policies  in  the  Kenosha  situation.  He  outlined  events  that 
had  led  Mm  to  "declare  an  open  war,"  as  he  put  it,  and  then  he  outlined  matters 
he  had  carried  as  "war  measures,"  fully  admitting  that  he  would  not  have  done 
those  things  until  provoked  out  of  patience  with  the  situation. 

He  charged  that  a  member  of  the  Kappus  firm  had  utilized  his  prerogative  of 
"making  the  market"  in  his  home  territory  by  making  a  secret  market,  through 
rebates,  as  well  as  an  open  market  for  the  Ward  Co.  to  foUow,  which  was  higher. 
He  charged  that  a  member  of  the  Kappus  firm  had  followed  his  wagons  around  and 
had  provoked  controversies  with  customers.   And  [he]  had  sought  the  help  of  the 

commerce  in  holding  trade  against  a  "supposed  outsider." 

When  this  case  was  fully  presrated  all  parties  agreed  that  the  obligation  a  local 
baker  assumed  to  '  make  the  market"  when  an  outside  baker  entered  that  field 
and  left  the  local  baker  this  prerogative,  bound  the  local  baker  against  seoet 
rebates  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  his  competitor. 

Both  sides  agreed  that  "war  measures"  had  been  taken  which  were  not  defen- 
sible except  as  war  measures."  The  Kenosha  bakeis  agreed  in  future  to  make  no 
more  appeals  against  the  outside  baker  to  local  business  organizations,  since  they 
themselves  were  invading  other  local  fields  served  by  local  bakers  near  their  home 
city.  All  agreed  to  sell  bread  on  its  merits,  without  resort  to  secret  rebates  or 
other  ways  of  avoiding  a  publicly  announced  price.  - 

In  arriving  at  a  method  for  going  along  with  the  new  understanding,  it  was 
•c^eed  to  leave  the  industrial  relations  section  of  the  American  jBakers'  Assoda- 
ation  m  charge  to  see  that  all  promises  were  faithfully  kept. 

M  {It]  was  agreed  that  if  either  side  felt  that  the  other  was  not  Mving  up  to  the 
full  meaning  of  the  new  understanding  arrived  at,  complaint  would  at  once  be 
made  to  the  secretary  of  the  American  Bakers'  Association,  in  lieu  of  anv  other 
aetion.  And  that  no  other  action  would  be  taken  by  either  side,  in  retaliation, 
until  the  American  Bakers'  Assodation  had  had  a  full  opportunity  to  investigate 
and  report,  and  to  adjust  the  grievance  if  possible. 

S?®  ^^^J^^  points  remained  for  determination  by  any  other  method 

that  [than  (?)]  mutual  agreement,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  having  been  unan- 
isoutty  agreed  to  by  ft!  parlies. 
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agreed,  should  become  effective  Monday  morning, 
March  6,  and  remain  in  eflFect  until  formally  caneeied  through  notice  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Amencan  Bakers'  Association. 
Very  truly, 

I.  K.  RUBBBIiL. 


Ambrican  Association  of  the  Baking  Industry, 

M«no  for  0oetor  B«>»<d. 

For  file  with  the  papere  m  the  Kenoshalndustrial  RelationB  ease,  I  am  settins 

down  here  the  terms  of  agreement  arrived  at. 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  make  a  memorandum  of  them  and  that  it  should 
be  appealed  to,  for  interpretation  by  ourselves,  if  either  side  complained  acainst 
the  other.   The  basis  of  settlement  was:  * 

1.  In  case  of  any  future  controversies  neither  side  is  to  act  except  by  atmaMiig 
to  us  for  investigation  of  grievance,  until  we  have  investigated  for  tewa%  wA 
ncommradation. 

2.  Kappus  Bros,  agreed  to  engage  in  competition  with  outride  bakere  "on  the 
merits  of  our  bread  only."  They  agreed  to  cease  all  hostile  propaganda  against 
the  Ward  Co.,  as  "an  outside  interloper."  Thev  agreed  to  cease  following  Ward 
WM^cms  around  and  personally  soliciting  Ward  customers  in  this  way. 

3.  Ward's  management  agreed  to  remam  in  the  K«iosha  situation  as  seekere 
after  new  trade  principally  trying  to  bring  housewives  to  the  idea  of  bakere' 

developing  new  business  rather  than  driving  at  established  customen 
of  the  local  bakers.  ^  *w.-ip« 

4.  Both  sides  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  consci^ce  and  trade  wisdom  of  the  otiier 

to  take  out  any  bread  from  retail  stores  which  seemed  "unsalable."  Natiier 
side  wished  to  insist  that  the  other  leave  bread  on  sale  which  had  got  into  such 
a  eondition  that  if  sold  it  would  harm  the  reputation  of  the  baker  with  the  con- 
sumer. 

5.  Ward's  agreed  to  trust  Kappus  Bros,  with  the  responsibility  of  making  the 
^ket  m  the^  own  town,  and  Kappus  Bros,  agreed,  in  turn,  to  have  nothing  to  do 

SS'^'®  f  ^        *°  discipline  any  driver  caught  making  secret  rebates. 
5.  Bffeettve  Monday,  Mareh  6,  Ward^s  agreed  to  stop  the  free  gift  of  loaves  as 
premmms,  and  to  sell  straight  for  cash  at  the  prices  set  by  the  local  bakeia, 
trustmg  to  the  honest  and  complete  adherence  to  these  prices  by  the  local  bakm! 

I.  K.  Russell, 
For  the  Industrial  Relations  Committee. 

As  showing  how  the  agreement  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Barnard,  the 
follo^g  IS  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to  S.  F.  McDonald,  Mem- 
phis Bread  Co.,  Memphis,  chairman  of  the  industrial  relations  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Bakers'  Association,  March  7,  1922: 

In  the  name  of  the  industrial  relations  committee,  we  pulled  off  on  Saturday 
goiMthmg  which  I  did  not  beUeve  it  was  possible  to  do.  We  got  Kappus  Bros  . 
of  Kenosha,  and  Jack  Hines  and  Greenwald,  of  Ward,  together  in  our  office  and 
settled  a  long-standing  feud.  I  am  asking  Ike  Russell  to  write  the  whole  storv  up 
for  you.  Ike  handled  it  and  did  it  marvelously  well.  I  reallv  believe  that  tf 
We  can  get  these  issues  into  our  office  we  can  handle  practicallj^  all  of  them  I 
*?  try  Ike  out  down  in  Fort  Wayne  where  the  situation  is  ahnost  ripe. 

2t  South  Bindain^Tfii^ner*         ^®  ^ 

Also  Mr.  Barnard  to  H.  C.  Morris,  Tasty  Baking  Co.,  Riiladelphia, 
■Ad.arcli  7|  1922! 

*  i/    \   o"!  industrial  relations  committee  is  producing  splendid 

results.  On  Saturday  we  brought  together  two  groups  of  bakers  who  have  been 
engaged  in  a  bitter  warfare  for  more  than  a  year.    They  left  friends  and  with  a 

^^JJ^i^''^^^'^^'^^  PL®*^^  tlian  they  could  ever  have  reached  exc^t 
through  the  services  of  the  association.    ♦   *   ♦  ^ 

xP^^^^^  I^ussell's  story  of  the  Kappus  agreement,  which 

I  r"?  1  '^^^/^^luested  to  be  written  up  for  Mr.  McDonald,  was 
sent  m  mA  latter  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum  with  the  request  that 
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he  write  up  a  story  for  the  pubEc.  That  the  agreement  was  recog- 
nized as  questionable,  if  not  illegal,  is  shown  by  Mr.  McDonald's 
reply  (second  paragraph),  March  11,  1922: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant  inclosingmemo  from  Russell.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  to  note  the  suecess  attending  Mr.  Russell's  effort.  The  situa- 
tion is  brought  into  fine  shape  when  you  can  attract  the  parties  in  interest  to 
your  office.  The  problem  should  be  easy  of  solution  when  parties  will  show  a 
degiee  of  interest  to  bring  them  there.  If  we  could  create  a  situation  like  tl^  all 
ow  Hie  United  States  and  have  an  active,  interested  representative  in  eaeh 
wotm^  could  loeaiae  this  sitaation  and  take  away  the  feature  that  has  always 
eilMted,  to  wit,  we  can  only  be  very  effective  in  the  immediate  vi^nity  of  our  head" 
iiuariers. 

You  ask  me  if  I  can  write  up  a  story.  I  don't  feel  competent  to  write  up  tliese 
stories;  I  am  not  a  writer;  I  would  suggest  that  you  have  it  writtoi  up  at  your 
office,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  be  very  particular  to  stay  away  from  all  evi- 
dences of  having  discussed  prices.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  opposed 
to  rebates  and  bribes  and  of  doing  business  on  a  basis  that  must  necessarily  mean 
a  iifls;  in  dtim  wovds,  tliey  stand  for  decent  ethics,  but  it  must  be  natuimUy  worloed 
up  .aad  not  by  agroraiient. 

******* 

If  we  can  induce  bakers,  where  difficulties  exist,  to  have  a  meeting  and  agree 
to  submit  their  difficulties  to  our  headquarters  I  am  sure  we  can  help  them  to  get 
tidr  troubliaa^iisled*  •  •  • 

Commenting  on  the  above  case  as  to  the  responsibiUty  for  the 
settlement,  Mr.  Russell  in  a  letter  to  the  commission,  July  1,  1925, 
says: 

I  had  just  joined  on  as  an  editor,  and,  without  any  authority  or  orders  or 
desue  on  any  other  person's  part,  I  called  up  Jack  Hines,  manager  for  Qeoigc 
Ward,  to  ind  out  hli  alocy  of  what  was  up.* 

The  impression  left  by  this  letter  that  the  Ward-Kappus  price 
afteement  was  not  ^ected  by  the  association  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
association's  eorrespondaice  as  quoted  above. 

Section  3.  The  Campbell  price  war  and  the  association  code  of  etldcs. 

Early  in  1922  the  Campbell  Baking  Co.,  operating  bakeries  in  the 
Central  States,  was  taken  over  by  Ward  &  Ward  (Inc.),  a  subsidiary 
of  the  United  Bakeries  Corporation.  Win  M.  Campbell,  president 
of  the  Campb^  €o.,  was  presidwt  of  the  American  Bakers'  Associa- 
tion. Soon  afterwards  prices  m  bread  were  reduced  by  the  Campbell 
Co.  and  competing  bakers  were  much  incensed,  claiming  that  they 
had  not  had  proper  notice  of  the  cut,  that  the  cut  was  too  ereat,  and 
tiiat  the  president  of  the  association  was  not  living  up  to  the  code  ot 
elMcs  to  which  he  was  individually  pledged,  and  for  whose  enf oroe- 
ment  he,  as  presidenti  was  in  some  degree  responsible. 

Demand  was  made  for  his  resignation.  The  Iowa  Association  of 
the  Batdng  Industry,  holding  con¥aiiti<ni  early  in  February,  1922, 
made  complaint  of  the  CampbeU  price  cut  and  by  resolution  asked 
for  Mr.  Campbell's  resi^ation,  if  investigation  by  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  American  Bakers'  Association  should  show  that  he  pre- 
cipitated the  price  war.  The  following  correspondence  and  resolution 
relate  to  the  position  of  the  Iowa  association. 

C.  C.  Lowenberg,  Lowenberg's  Bakery,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  to  the 
American  Bakers'  Association,  Chicago,  February  9,  1922: 

Mr.  Lowenberg  at  this  time  is  at  Burlington  attending  the  Iowa  convention, 
From  a  letter  received  from  him  this  morning  the  Iowa  bakers,  and  others,  too, 
aie  not  at  ai  pleaced  with  the  action  that  our  Mr.  Win  Campbell  is  taking  on  new 
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bread  prices,  weights,  etc.  I  know  nothing  of  the  details  at  all,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  bakers  are  to  remain  an  organization  and  grow  and  prosper  we  will 
have  to  lean  a  little  more  toward  one  another  and  practice  a  little  more  teamwork. 
What  good  is  r^resentation  and  coopmtioii  in  conventions  and  the  abeolate 
reversal  outside. 

The  resolution  from  the  Iowa  Association  fdlows: 

aiBOIiimON  ADOPTED  AT  THE  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  TOB  IOWA 

ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BAKINQ  INDUSTRT 

Whereas  the  baking  industry  has  striven  for  25  years  to  establish  a  national 
association,  whereby  the  benefits  of  collective  deliberation  of  technical  and  other 
phases  of  baking  operations  could  be  discussed  to  the  mutual  interest  of  aU 
bakers;  and 

Whereas  the  bakers  of  the  United  States  in  convention  last  September  adopted 

a  new  constitution  and  by-laws  and  a  plan  whereby  permanent  headquarters 
were  purchased  and  a  complete  operating  organization  employed  whereby 
benefits  of  association  efforts  might  be  greatly  extended;  and 

Whereas  the  success  of  the  association  is  dependent  on  the  aeeietioiia  of  new 
members  and  the  loyalty  and  cooperation  of  its  present  members;  and 

Whereas  the  fruition  of  its  plans  and  purposes  are  dependent  on  the  confidence 
Inspired  by  its  leaders  in  the  integrity,  sincerity,  and  honesty  in  serving  the 
baking  industry  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas  the  present  conditions  such  as  attacks  by  legislative  bodies  and  city 
government  and  newspapers  are  unwarranted  and  unfair  and  prejudicial  to  the 
development  of  the  baking  industry  as  a  whole  and  inimical  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  individoal  baker  in  Ids  oommunity;  and 

Whereas  it  is  realized  these  conditions  can  not  be  contended  against  individa- 
ally  nor  the  bakers'  side  oi  tbe  issue  lairiy  presented  ezQ^t  by  ooUcf^Ye  aetei; 
and 

Whereas  a  condition  is  now  reported  to  tUs  conTenlicMi  as  is  e^sttng  in  Kansas 

City,  Mo.,  that  is  disturbing  the  market  conditions  of  over  hundreds  of  cities  in 
Iowa,  and  other  localities  contiguous  to  Kansas  City,  and  in  faet  the  entire  Untied 
Stat^;  and 

Whereas  it  is  reported  that  this  price  war  now  raging  in  Kansas  City  was  pre- 
cipitated tiurough  an  action  taken  by  the  president  of  the  American  Bakers' 
Association  acting  for  the  company  of  which  he  is  president:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolvedf  That  if  the  newspaper  reports  and  information  coming  from  other 
sources  should  be  confirmed  as  racts  that  the  president  of  the  American  Bates' 
Association  did  precipitate  this  price  war  ana  did  use  his  financial  resources  to 
draw  unto  himself  or  his  company  the  benefit  of  public  opinion  to  the  harm,  dis- 
credit, embarrassment,  and  financial  loss  of  his  f^ow  bakers  in  oth^  cities,  then 
in  su<«  case  we  believe  the  Iowa  Bakers'  Association  in  convention  assemlded 
can  best  serve  the  cause  of  the  American  Bakers'  Association  by  suggesting  the 
resignation  of  its  present  president  if  on  investigation  of  the  board  of  governors 
such  facts  are  established,  and  thereby  maintain  the  confidence  in  the  association 
by  its  members.   Be  it  further 

iiSMissd,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  the  Iowa  association 
and  a  eopy  of  same  be  forwarded  to  iht^  American  Bakers'  Association. 


_  BuBUNovoN ,  Iowa,  Fflrtiory  9,  tmOk 
H.  E.  Barnard,  P.  H.  D. 

Dear  Mb.  Barnard:  Inclosed  please  find  resolution  adopted  at  our  cen- 
ventloD. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  F.  Al8TA]>t,  Fr^MmL 

^  „  Fbbbuabt  10,  1022. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Alstadt, 

Prsnden^  Imoa  Asioeiaffofi  of  the  Baking  Industry, 

306  East  Fourth  Street,  Waterloo^  Iowa. 
My  Deab  Mr.  Alstadt:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  9th  inclosing  a 
copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  ninet-eenth  annual  convention  of  the  la 
association.   A  meeting  of  the  board  o/l  goYWion  of  tiie  ^^'^v^nt^ 
Aaweiatlon  will  be  held  on  the  18th  and    tlbai  tiaie  tha  fssoiiilioa  vfll 
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•ented  for  omiilderation.    Won't  you,  More  that  date,  furnish  me  with  full 
limta  as  to  the  prioe-war  niimtaon  in  tlm  State  of  Iowa?   For  our  information  on 
tUs  as  well  as  other  subfeeto  we  musl  depeod  upon  ^  ie|KMPtt  wi  jm^wm  from 
Slate  associations  and  our  members  all  over  the  country. 
I  trust  that  the  Iowa  association  was  wholly  successful. 
Very  truly  yours, 

iSicrfllorf  and  Bmin$$9  Mmmger, 


^  „  „  ^  ^.         ,„  M»IOT8,  TSNN.,  February  11,  1922. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Babnabo,  Cftleofo,  M. 

Mt  DBAit  Doctob:  I  an  ineliising  herowiiii  copy  of  tatogram  I  am  sending  to 

Alstadt. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  him  inclosing  copy  of  resolution  which  I  think 
siioiild  be  kept  tMu^  for  some  time. 

¥efy  miy  jmm, 

MoD. 


_  February  11,  19$B, 

a  1.  AiOTADT,  WeHm-ho,  Iowa:  " 

Please  ilont  gii«  out  mmiMim  mtil  I  ean  luiTe  a  ehanee  at  fbe  mattw:  it  wiB 
put  all  the  fat  in  the  file;  tliMe  men  aro  all  my  MmdBi  mnianann  wfll  oMn  man 
flies  than  vinegar* 

S.  F.  McDonald. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  secretary  and  business  manager,  American  Bakers* 
jiflsociation,  to  Win  M.  Campbell,  president  American  Bakers' 
iliiCkciation,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  9,  1922: 

I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  this  morning  from  the  Zimmerman 
Bakery,  together  with  a  copy  of  my  reply.   Have  I  handled  this  matter  properly? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  to  iMMsh  a  complete  understanding  of  this 
situation  is  to  talk  it  through,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Zumnerman  Bidoery  and  your, 
new  company  can  do  this  with  sneeeas. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Swaretairff  ami  Bugkm*  Jfowofsr. 

Inelosed  a  copy  of  our  letter  from  Tlmmas  F.  Smith,  SHmmerman's  Bakery, 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  date  of  February  7,  li22,  aiso  a  copy  of  our  reply  dated  fMmiary 

9,  1922. 

Tbe  cofrespondoiice  fefamd  to  in  tie  forgoing  letter  follows: 

_   „  „  „  HAimiBAL  Uo.,  FOmmry  7, 19»B. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard, 

Manager  American  Bakers'  AssodoHm,  Chicago,  III, 

DxAB  Mr.  Barnard:  It  is  with  no  little  regret  that  we  write  this  letter  to 

ett  this  morning,  for  our  confidence  has  been  shaken  in  our  industry,  and  no 
Bner  hurt  can  come  than  to  have  thoSe  whom  we  trust  ♦  ♦  •  betray  us. 
We  note  that  the  baking  system  with  which  our  president  is  connected  has 
entered  the  price-cutting  affray  of  the  country  and  his  conmetitors  have  gone  one 
biftler  and  put  out  a  14-ounee  baked  loaf  to  retafl  at  5  eents  *  *  *,  and 
wrapped  at  that.  These  loaves  have  actually  come  into  our  shipping  temtery; 
we  have  seen  and  weighed  the  bread*    It  is  no  longer  heresay'  with  us. 

We  had  always  said  "They  will  not  do  it";  but  our  judgment  must  be  wrong, 
and  we  aro  writing  this  letter  to  ask  for  guidaoee.  We  aro  sueh  a  small  plant 
compared  to  some  others  tiiat  we  may  be  groveling  in  the  dark,  for  we  candidly 
will  say  that  we  can  not  meet  such  prices  without  dire  disaster,  but  we  will  have 
to  d#  ii  lf  pushed  by  them  into  it.    Where  can  their  gain  come   «   *  *7 

Alroady  we  know  of  many  small  bakero  who  haye  met  the  price;  and  sufdy  onlr 
a  desire  to  gobUe  up  all  the  business  could  have  iNranipted  tiiis  entry  df  sueh 
competition. 

We  have  noted  that  the  association  preaches  cooperation,  clean  competition, 
and  tlw  ^gpm  forum  among  us  alL  H  our  worMiy  prosident  and  his  colleagues 
Bsaiy  mean  what  they  have  announced  through  the  association,  would  not  an 
epilation  as  to  just  how  and  why  this  pridnf  is  done  groatly  benofit  the 
eiatloii  aa^  a  whole?  ^ 
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Our  viewpoint  may  be  very  selfish  and  our  judgment  all  wrong,  and  we  are 
willing  and  will  be  only  too  glad  to  have  some  enlightenment  cast  our  way  on 
the  whole  proposition.    We  thank  you  for  an  early  investigation  and  reply. 
Yours  very  truly, 

ZnnoiRMAN's  Bakkbt, 
Thomas  F.  Smith. 
Copy  of  this  letter  sent  to  President  Campbell  this  date. 


»    M.       —  ^  Fwfwtrv  9,  t9B2, 

Mr.  Thos.  F.  Smith, 

Care  of  Zimmernumfs  Bmkmjh  Bmmibai,  Mo, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Smith:  I  am  that  you  have  written  me  as  fully  and  as 
frankly  as  you  have  concerning  the  bread-price  situation  in  the  Central  States. 
We  are  still  waiting  for  information  on  this  matter.  We  know  little  of  the  plans 
of  the  new  organization,  but  we  must  assume  that  sueh  a  large  concern  as  has  now 
entered  the  central  western  field  will  not  adopt  a  destructive  policy.  It  can  not 
build  up  its  business  in  that  way.  It  ean  not  affoid  to  sell  bread  below  the  eoat 
of  production. 

May  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  way  to  meet  this  situation  is  to  face  it.  Have 
you  talked  this  matter  over  with  your  competiton?  The  association  stands  for 
square  dealing,  and  the  bakers  who  are  our  membeis,  trffiytiftlB,  and  advison 
subscribe  most  heartily  to  the  code  of  ethics. 

May  I  hope  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  reaching  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
situation  with  reflect  to  price  eutHng. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Secretary  and  Business  Manager. 
Copy  of  this  letter  mailed  President  Campbell  this  date. 

Thomas  F.  Smith  to  H.  E.  Barnard,  February  10, 1922: 

We  have  your  letter  dated  February  9  in  answer  to  ours  of  the  6th,  and  «e must 
Confess  that  we  do  not  understand  it  to  give  us  any  advice  whatever. 

Do  you  and  the  association  believe  that  the  prices  and  weights  now  put  forth 
by  the  Kansas  City  bread  bakers  aro  in  Une  with  the  present  costs  oi  ingredients 

and  labor? 

Your  letter  states  that  the  way  to  meet  this  situation  is  to  face  it;  this  may  be 
construed  to  mean  that  we  should  come  down  to  the  prices  the  above-mentioned 
firms  have  named. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  association  stands  for  square  dealing,  and  we  do 
hope  and  expect  to  hear  that  the  proper  committee  that  has  been  so  successful 
instraightemngout  these  "price  wars"  before  will  have  taken  some  steps  in  bring- 
ing this  one  through,  too. 

^f  we  are  so  out  of  line  that  the  above-named  firms  can  sucessfully  put  out  sueii 
weights  and  prices,  then  we  need  some  adjusting  in  our  bakery,  for  we  can  not 
meet  these  prices  now  without  putting  a  reddish  complexion  on  our  accounts. 

We  thank  you  for  furtlier  tnfomEiation  as  to  what  the  aasoeiation  is  dohag  about 
this  matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Zimmerman's  Bakbbt, 
TaoB.  F.  Smith. 

Mr.  Barnard  replied  to  Mr.  Smith,  February  16,  1922,  as  follows: 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  American  Bakers'  Association  meets  in  Chicago 
on  Saturday  and  will  receive  and  consider  the  report  which  will  be  made  to  it  by 
Sam  McDonald,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  trade  and  industrial  lotions, 
concerning  the  situation  to  which  you  refer.  Mr.  McDonald  is  in  Kansas  (Mf, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  bring  to  the  governors'  meeting  sufficient  data  so 
that  action  may  be  taken  which  will  be  fair  to  every  baker  and  fair  to  the  entire 
industry. 

May  I  assure  you  that  after  the  meeting  on  Saturday  I  shall  endeavor  to  give 
you  full  information  as  to  the  situation  and  as  to  tho  position  the  assoeilition  wiU 
take  in  this  and  similar  cases. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Smetary  md  BvomoM  Mmafor, 
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As  shown  in  Mr.  McDonald's  letter  below  to  Mr.  Barnard,  Maxx^k 
10,  1922,  Mr.  McDonald  did  not  go  to  Kansas  City,  but  endeavored 
to  adjust  the  matter  by  long-distance  telephone.  On  February  18, 
1922,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors  at  Chicago,  the  following 
resigiiation  of  the  presidency  of  the  association  was  tendered  by  Mr. 
Campbell  and  accepted  by  the  board: 

To  the  board  of  governors  of  the  American  Bakers*  AssodaHon: 

Added  duties  and  responsibilities  which  were  not  foreseen  at  the  time  I  was 
elected  president  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  time  and  attention  neces- 
maej  to  this  impoftant  offiee.  Mm}  m  mM^ting  reaiOA  is  the  faet  that  some 
pifiirtiiiiAte  publicity  has  developed  incident  to  recent  prioe  adljustments  made 
by  our  company  which  we  consider  normal  and  just  at  this  time  and  whieh  might 
become  embarrassing  to  the  association. 

'  I,  therefore,  herewith  tender  my  resignation  as  president  of  the  American 
Bakers'  Association,  to  take  effeet  at  once. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  the  association  and  work  for  its  advancement  along 
the  lines  of  the  big  comprehensive  plan  which  has  been  undertaken  and  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  suceessful.  Of  course  our  company  will  continue  its  membership 
fwi  |inwH*iri  siifMp<Mrt« 

Win  M.  Camvbbll,  Prmideni» 

CiiiCAQO.  Febmmry  18, 1922. 

Tkm  following  Is  quoted  from  tke  mimites  of  tlie  aboTo  board 
ineetiiiff: 

  o 

The  eourtesjr  of  attendance  was  eztoified  to  Messrs.  Roy  L.  Nafsknr,  of 
Kansas  City;  W.  P.  Walsh,  of  EvansyiQe,  Ind.;  George  E.  Rushton,  of  fijinsas 
City,  Kans.;  Paul  Stefn,  Milwaukee,  also  T.  F.  Naufl^ton,  of  Omaha,  and  W.  D. 
Bleier,  Chicago. 

The  secretary  of  the  association,  Doctor  Bamafd,  acted  as  secretary  of  the 

meeting. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Win  M.  Campbell  made  a  statement  to  the 
board  and  the  additional  bakers  present,  following  which  he  presented  his  resigna- 
Hoii  as  president  to  the  secretary  of  the  association  and  then  withdrew,  requesting 
the  first  vice  president,  Mr.  A.  L.  Taggart,  to  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bryce  B.  Smith  moved  and  Mr.  Lee  Marshall  seconded  the  motion  that  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Campbell  as  president  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Long  moved  a  substitute  motion  that  this  resignation  be  laid  on  the  table 
pending  an  investigation  and  report  by  the  oommittee  on  industrial  relations  with 
respect  to  the  Kansas  City  situation.  This  substitute  motion  as  an  amendm^t 
to  the  pending  motion  was  lost,  8  to  7,  and  the  original  motion  to  accept  the  radg-* 
nation  of  Mr.  Campbell  was  then  carried  by  a  vote  of  7  to  0. 

The  Ward  Baking  Co.  did  not  vote  upon  either  motion. 

The  representatives  of  the  kade  press  were  extended  the  eourtesy  of  attending 
the  meeting. 

The  following  resolution,  with  preambles,  was  presented  and  moved  by  Mr. 
liOng,  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  This  association,  by  vote  of  its  executive  committee,  has  adopted  a 
form  of  membership  application  blank  embodying  all  conditions  for  membership 
set  forth  in  the  by-laws;  and 

Whereas  one  of  these  conditions  of  membeiahip  is  full  compliance  with  the 
code  el  ethics  affecting  trade  practices;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resotvedf  That  whenever  any  complaint  from  a  member  shall  be  lodged  with 
the  business  manager  of  the  association  charging  a  violation  of  the  code  of  ethics 
in  respect  of  unfair  trade  practice  the  biisiness  manager  shall  at  once  refer  such 
complaint  to  the  industrial  rdatkms  committee. 

Further  resolved,  That  upon  receipt  of  such  complaint  the  industrial  relations 
committee  shall  forthwith  institute  an  investigation  of  all  conditions  bearing  on 
siilsh  situation,  and  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  dial!  make  a  report  to  the  board 
of  governors  at  its  next  meeting  following  sueh  inTest%iilion,  ssfetfaig  forth  Its 
Ihiaings  and  conclusions  upon  the  facts. 

Further  resolved,  That  upon  receipt  of  such  report  the  board  of  governors  shall 
then  determine  whether  m»  membership  of  the  concern  involved  shall  be  sus^ 
pended  or  caneeled< 
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A  alenograpiiic  report  of  the  disciiflBion  on  ihe  hmg  leaolutiom 
follows: 

Mr.  Long.  May  I  have  the  floor  for  a  moment?  I  must  go.  I  don 't  know  what 

action  has  been  contemplated  by  the  gentlemen  with  respect  to  ihe  Kansas  City 
situation,  but  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  if  the  association  is  going  to  show 
the  bakers  of  the  United  States  what  it  is,  that  it  can  not  merely  accept  the  resig- 
nation of  the  president  and  let  the  issues  go  undistiirbed.  I  want  to  call  the  mm- 
bers'  attention  to  the  code  of  ethics  and  the  form  of  application  which  I  have  here.* 
On  this  application  there  is  printed  the  conditions  for  membership.  Under  the 
conditions  of  membership  is  the  code  of  ethics,  and  certain  clauses  in  this  cods 
of  ethics  read  as  ftrflows.   (Reading  the  code  of  ethics.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  every  baker  in  the  United  States  who  qualifies  for  membership 
with  the  national  association  must  subscribe  to  the  code  of  ethics  and  other  condi- 
tions of  membership  on  that  application.  If,  now  that  is  accepted,  then  its 
acceptance  implies  to  every  m^ber  of  this  association  to  see  that  the  conditions 
of  membership  are  fully  complied  with.  Cireumstances  [situations?]  should  be  in* 
quired  into,  and  this  association  itself  has  a  proper  right  to  inquire  into  everv 
situation  that  tends  to  indicate  or  upon  which  charges  have  been  made  that  the 
conditions  of  membershq>  have  Yseen  viobtted. 

In  order,  then,  that  we  can  function,  we  have  established  a  committee  on  indue* 
trial  relations,  and  the  committee  on  industrial  relations  is  the  proper  committee 
to  hear  all  the  issues  in  every  controversy  and  which  has  to  do  with  the  question 
of  "Has  the  code  of  ethics  and  the  membership  pledge  been  violated."  That  is 
all  that  the  association  has  an  interest  in — has  any  member  violated  his  pledge  to 
the  association,  or  pledge  which  he  signed?  If  he  has,  then  it  is  a  proper  function 
for  which  we  have  provided  in  the  by-laws,  the  means  by  which  his  memberahm 
can  be  revoked  for  having  violated  its  condition. 

Now,  I  believe  we  shall  jMoeeed  in  all  sueh  matters  i^ob  the  baste  of  direel 
complaints  from  the  various  committees.  I  am  not  suggesting  that'any  complaint 
in  any  case  be  lodged,  but  if  the  circumstances  seem  to  warrant  the  opinions  of 
the  bakers  of  any  community,  that  an  investigation  be  made.  Now,  in  order  thjtt 
they  may  be  made  clear,  I  propose  a  resoiutiOTi  that  idimever  complaints  from  a 
member  shall  be  lodged  with  the  business  manager  of  the  association,  chai^pmg  a 
violation  of  the  code  of  ethics,  the  business  manager  shall  at  once  refer  such  com- 
plaint to  the  industrial  relations  committee  for  investigation  of  all  the  conditions. 

Now,  then,  Mr  Chairman,  that  puts  the  matter  up  in  relation  to  the  Kansas 
City  situation  in  just  this  way:  Either  that  member  who  is  charged  with  having 
violated  this  ethical  code,  or  any  other  member  in  that  community,  shall  first 
lodge  a  complaint  with  the  business  manager  of  this  association,  and  upon  some 
complaint  investigation  by  the  industrial  relatiims  oommittee  should  be  made 
and  the  industrial  relations  committee  report  its  beli^  to  the  board  of  govemon. 
I  just  want  to  say,  further,  that  if  the  national  association  is  going  to  amount  to 
anything  and  niake  a  real  appeal  to  the  bakers  of  the  country  it  must  show 
consistency  in  its  promises  to  the  bakers.  We  have  promised  a  big  program  and 
big  benefits  to  the  bakers  of  the  comitry,  and  not  a  single  convention  whidi  I 
have  ever  attended  has  there  been  anything  but  applause,  for  the  bakers  have 
now  come  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a  proper  center  of  inquiry  on  their  part  as  to  the 
merits  of  a  local  controversy  which  shows  (?)  the  whole  business  and  which, 
affects  bakers  hundreds  of  imtes  from  home.  Milliii  Hie  association  most  tak» 
some  action  as  this  or  we  have  nothing  to  selL  ' 

Chairman:  Is  there  a  second?  •  *: 

Mr.  Paisch  [  Charles  A.  Paisch,  of  Charles  A.  Paisch  &  Co..  Chicago].  I  second  it; 

Mr.  Power.  I  merely  wish  to  inquire  whether  or  not  if  this  resolution  passee 
the  industrial  relations  committee  has  the  right  to  inquire  into  euch  matten  <m 
its  own  initiative,  whether  its  authority  granted  this  right?  : 

Mr.  Long.  In  answer  to  that  let  me  say  that  we  have  a  right  to  presume 
that  when  a  man  signs  this  application  he  subscribes  to  every  condition  and  that 
he  is  honest.  We  have  a  right  to  assume  that  part.  We  have  also  a  right  te- 
presume  that  if  he  is  honest  he  will  be  willing  voluntarily  to  submit  all  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Rabenold.  The  industrial  relations  committee  has  a  right,  but  is  nol* 
compeUed  to  unless  the  complaint  is  filed. 

Mr.  Power.  Is  that  plainly  stated? 

Mr.  Rabenold.  The  industrial  relations  committee,  of  itself,  on  motion  in 
the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  its  creation,  can  investigate  and  i^ort  hiwm.. 
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It  is  not  compelled  to  do  it  unless  the  constitutional  provisions  ■tm  fevoked 
[invoked]  by  the  filing  of  a  complaint;  then  there  must  be  action. 
Mr.  PowBB.  Read  it  from  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Rabenold.  Tlmt  does  not  say  that  the  eonunittee  has  the  right  to  make 
inquiry  on  its  own  motion. 

Mr.  Power.  I  am  wondering  what  you  are  trying  to  get  at.  Whether  your 
leaoliitioii  should  not  be  amended  enough  to  direct  or  at  least  to  empower  the 
industrial  relations  committee  to  make  inquifieB  on  their  own  initiaMve  wi^ 
out  waiting  for  a  complaint  to  be  filed. 

Mr.  Rabbnold.  That  could  not  be  done.  This  association  would  have  to 
Wttit  until  some  one  filed  a  complaint.  I  merely  wanted  to  make  the  industrial 
valtttioiis  committee  more  of  an  effective  committee,  and  it  might  be  that  it  emild 
act  in  cases  on  its  own  initiative  and  further  emphasize  the  code  of  ethics. 

Chairman.  Are  you  adding  anything  by  your  resolution  to  what  is  already 
existing  in  the  constitution  to  the  code  of  ethics? 

Mr.  hmm.  No,  except  ^t  it  clarifies  it.  II  laeaiis  the  eomfUnt  wHl  be 
•■nt  to  the  manage  in  a  tettM'  so  that  the  board  of  governors  can  take  action  at 
its  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Power.  Let  us  empower  the  committee  on  its  own  initiative  without 
waiting  for  a  comfdaint.  I  don't  want  to  take  a  lot  ot  the  time  on  a  small  matter. 
But  unless  the  industrial  relations  committee  is  instructed  to  go  ahead  on  its 
own  initiative  that  won't  be  much  benefit. 

Chairman.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  McDonald  as  to  what  he  under* 
stands  the  scope  of  this  committee  and  the  power  of  his  committee  is. 

Mr.  McDonald.  My  understMiding  of  the  thing  is  that  the  chahrman  of  the 
industrial  relations  committee  is  from  his  own  headquarters  to  take  up  complaints 
that  come  in,  but  is  not  to  go  out  hunting  for  trouble.  Now,  what  ihia  association 
may  do  when  it  gets  far  enouf^  atiliig  and  gets  in  sufficient  funds  to  put  in  this 
headquarters  a  department  of  industrial  relations,  with  a  secretary  who  is  able 
to  go  about  the  country  and  take  time  to  assist  in  straightening  out  affairs 
where  the  boat  is  apt  to  rock,  I  don't  know,  but  at  the  present  time  I  am  trying 
to  handle  this  along  with  my  own  work,  and  my  interpretation  is  that  we  can 
only  take  up  such  matters  as  they  come  to  us  m>m  Doctor  Barnard. 

Chairman.  Will  this  help  you? 

Mr.  McDonald.  It  won't  help  me,  for  I  won't  have  time  to  give  to  it. 
Mr.  Rabsnold.  The  resolution  now  before  the  board  requires  that  there  be 
a  complaint  filed. 

Mr.  Power.  It  does  that,  and  right  there  is  where  the  hitch  comes.  Suppose 
this  broke  out  in  Kansas  City,  and  Smyth  and  Nafziger  and  Campbell  all  got 
into  a  price  agreement.  Rushton  [Prank  Rushton,  of  George  Rushton  &  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Kansas],  not  being  in  their  confidence,  does  not  know  against 
wliom  the  complaint  should  be  filed;  but  he  does  know  the  conditions,  and  he 
knows  that  he  is  getting  hurt;  and  he  does  know  that  some  of  these  fellows 
started  this  thing.  He  is  in  a  position  to  send  the  news  to  the  industrial  relations 
omnmiltee  fmr  action. 

Mr.  Long.  He  simply  sends  in  here  a  complaint,  stating  that  it  is  his  belief 
that  in  the  condition  in  Kansas  City  the  code  of  ethics  or  the  qualifications 
for  membership  was  being  violated,  and  calling  upon  the  association  to  investi- 
pite  as  to  whether  or  not  that  is  a  fact,  and  if  so,  by  whom  it  is  being  violated, 
and  what  is  the  cause  of  the  situation.  I  understand  Mr.  Campbell  feels  that 
he  has  been  unjustly  accused.  There  are  arguments  both  ways.  Some  say 
thftt  he  did  and  some  say  that  he  didn't,  hi  order  that  this  association  may 
know  the  facts,  this  makes  it  possiMe  for  Mr.  Campbell  himsfllf  to  ask  for  the 
fnirestigation,  and  having  asked  for  it,  he  is  bound  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Power.  I  want  to  question  the  language  in  that  resolution.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  portion  of  the  resolution  read  again. 

(Read  by  Mr.  RabenoM.) 

Mr.  Long.  The  industrial  relations  committee  as  it  is  now  functioning  under 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  has  the  right,  or  asks  the  right,  to  investigate  the 
conditions  in  the  community,  whether  those  conditions  are  the  result  of  a  violation 
of  membersliip  or  wlietlier  tney  are  just  local  quarrels  from  nonmerabers. 

Mr.  Barnard  described  the  situation  leading  up  to  the  resignation 
ill  a  letter  to  Gordon  Smith,  Smith's  Bakery,  Mobile,  February  23, 
1922,  as  follows: 

I  have  just  wired  you  as  follows  in  answiT  tO  your  wire  which  did  not  reach 
me  umtH  to-<lay: 


"Campbell's  resignation  accepted  at  earnest  request.  Sitiiati(Mii  uniliillliiate. 
Tikggart  fully  appreciates  it  and  is  hard  at  work.   Am  writing." 

1  wteh  yon  had  been  here  last  Saturday.  We  had  a  very  strenuous  TnA<»tiqg. 
As  you  may  have  heard,  the  action  of  Win  in  selling  the  majority  of  Ins  rtoS 
in  the  company  to  Ward  &  Ward  threw  a  bomb  shell  into  Campbell's  compet- 
itors. They  did  not  know  what  it  meant  and  they  were  greatly  worried.  When 
the  price  reduc^on  was  announced  the  Central  State  bakers,  especially  those 
of  Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  lost  tllfir  iMttdb  eompMdy  Mid 
announced  that  a  ''bread  war"  was  on. 

It  is  diflacult  to  get  at  the  real  facts.  Frankly  and  confidentially,  I  can  take 
no  objeetion  to  Win's  action.  His  competitors  daim  that  he  did  not  give  them 
fair  warning  and  that  he  should  have  counseled  with  them.  He  says  that  he  did 
use  them  fairly  and  his  advertising  certainly  proves  it.  I  am  not  sure  but  what 
a  good  deal  of  the  outcry  was  handled  in  very  much  the  same  way  the  cheer  leader 
handles  the  shouting  at  a  football  game.  I  think  this  was  especially  true  of  the 
Iowa  convention,  where  the  assoelstioa,  in  a  long  resolitlioii,  oa^ed  for  an  inves- 
tigation and  Win's  resignation. 

Win  and  Al  Taggart  and  I  went  over  the  whole  matter  in  great  detail  a  week 
ago  and  Win  then  said  he  was  going  to  resign,  not  because  he  was  under  fire 
but  because  he  did  not  want  to  stand  in  the  way  ci  the  association  as  some  of 
the  prominent  members  said  he  was  doing.  At  the  meeting  on  Saturday,  after 
a  long  conference  with  us.  Win  came  in  and  made  his  statement  in  executive 
session  and  read  his  resignation.  Natin-ally,  his  friends  rallied  around  him, 
and  the^  would  never  have  accepted  his  resignation  if  he  had  not  insisted  upon 
it,  and  if  Lee  Marshall,  who  represented  him  throughout  the  meeting,  had  not 
seconded  the  motion  and  insisted  upon  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation.  The 
situation  was  finally  cleared  up  in  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  and  Al 
Taggart  goes  on  as  acting  {Hesident.  I  am  going  down  to  luiTe  a  talk  wHh  Al  to- 
morrow. I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  1dm  yesterday  wUeh  shows 
where  he  stands.  I  think  he  is  exactly  right;  we  shoidd  tbrofr  %Ui*Cil  our  effort 
behind  the  school  and  the  institute. 

When  are  you  coming  to  Chicago?  I  want  to  see  you.  I  shaU,  of  oouiae,  aeo 
you  m  April,  but  I  want  to  see  you  b^re  then. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Secretary  and  Btuineee  Manager, 
Excerpts  from  the  following  two  letters  show  how  the  chairman 
of  the  industrial  relations  conmiittee,  S.  F.  McDonald,  Memphis 
Bread  Co.,  Memphis,  regarded  the  matter,  and  what  he  had  attempt- 
ed to  do  to  adjust  the  situation.  Mr.  McDonald  to  Mr.  Barnard. 
Mareh  10,  1922: 

Beplying  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant.  I  am  delighted  to  know  the  fine 
results  that  you  are  securing  in  adjusting  bad  situations;  this  is  a  splendid  work 
for  the  association,  and  there  is  certainly  lots  of  it  to  do,  and  the  quicker  you 
are  successful  in  ironing  these  things  out  and  getting  publicity  to  it  the  quicker 
we  are  going  to  change  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  bakers  of  the  country  with 
relation  to  the  association. 

Am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  had  recent  talks  with  Win  Campbell  and 
Jay  Bums.  Personally,  I  do  not  want  to  express  any  opinion  in  the  matter. 
I  am  not  rabid;  Win  and  I  have  always  been  good  friends,  but  it  is  my  personal 
opmion  that  Win  has  been  badly  advised,  and  that  he  is  considerably  dependent 
upon  others  for  advice  and  counsel,  and  I  think  they  have  made  a  mistaice. 
Somewhere  between  the  price  he  is  making  and  the  price  that  the  other  bakers 
in  Kansas  City  think  they  ought  to  ask,  which  were  the  old  war  prices,  I  think 
there  is  a  common  ground  which,  with  some  llt^  oofd-headedness,  oould  be 
reached.  It  would  have  done  no  good  for  me  to  have  gone  to  Kansas  City  and 
wasted  my  time  and  sacrificed  my  own  personal  affairs.  I  got  in  touch  with  Win 
Campbell  over  the  telephone  and  talked  to  Smith  over  the  telephone  and  Lee 
Marshall  and  Roy  Nafziger,  bill  for  which  I  wiH  send  you  before  long,  and  had 
long  talks  with  them  at  quite  considerable  expense.  Campbell  and  Maislii^ 
were  absolutely  immovable  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  would  do  no  good 
for  me  to  go  to  Kansas  City,  as  their  policy  was  arbitrarily  fixed,  and  I  am  rather 
oi  the  opmion  that  the  policy  was  estabKshed  elsewhere,  and  it  would  do  no 
good  to  attempt  to  go  to  Kansas  City  and  do  anything  with  it;  if  I  had  met 
with  any  encouragement  at  all  I  would  have  made  whatever  sacrifice  was 
saary  to  go  up  to  Kansas  City  and  try  and  get  them  together. 


The  story  is  a  very  plain  one.  There  is  no  necessity  of  leaving  the  desk  to 
■aeeiiain  the  situation;  it  is  a  plain  open-and-shut  one.  Mr.  Campbell  gave 
noitice  of  »  mi  of  piiMs  that  he  wm  going  to  put  into  effect  which  were  a  tramen* 
dons  cut  on  prices  In  effect,  and  other  bakers  in  retaliation  met  these  prices  and 
put  out  a  5-cent  loaf  to  match  up  with  the  twin  loaf  of  Campbell's.  I  am  not 
a|Maroving  tfa«  act  of  the  other  bakers — I  think  they  made  a  mistake;  however, 
I  tbink  tiey  promised  him  they  would  do  it»  and  they  thought  they  wmdd  have 
to  make  good  their  promisee;  i.  e.,  if  he  did  what  he  said  he  was  going  to  do  they 
would  put  out  a  5-cent  loaf.  It  is  quite  an  embarrassing  situation  for  you  to 
handle,  and  I  would  certainly  pass  the  buck.  I  am  in  the  attitude  of  having 
a  wiBingnese  to  do  whatever  I  can  do  if  I  am  called  upon  by  the  p«tiee  In  the 
mix-up;  but,  as  it  ie,  I  am  bound  to  wait  untH  that  tune.  If  an  adjustment  is 
made,  Campbell  is  going  to  want  to  make  a  reasonable  raise,  but  I  think  the  other 
tiakers  of  Ikansas  City  are  going  to  object  to  any  other  prioes  than  were  in  effect 
before  the  cut^  and  it  is  foi%  to  be  a  laid  situaUon  to  handle;  they  are  aH  hand- 
headed,,  and  very  ^antafOMsae'  toward  eaiii.  'Other,  .anykow. 

Mr.  McDoBaid  to  Wiliiaiii  Deminger,  General  Bakiiig  Uo.»  Feb- 
mary  20,  1922: 

The  association  is  somewhat  embarrassed  at  this  time,  due  to  the  action  of 
the  Campbell  Co.,  whieh,  I  understand,  is  the  idea  of  WHl  Ward;  I  am  in  no 

way  attempting  to  pass  judgment  on  anyone's  act.  My  connection  with  these 
things  as  cnairman  of  the  industrial  relations  committee,  and  the  fact  that  the 
association  is  not  as  yet  fully  organized  at  Chicago  with  proper  machinery,  has 
put  these  things  diieetly  up  to  me. 

The  meeting  at  Chicago  was  fairhr  well  attended,  there  being  a  quorum  of 
the  board  of  governors  present.  Mr.  Campbell  tendered  his  resignation  and 
explained  that  their  figures  and  their  method  of  making  bread  justified  their 
acts,  and  felt  that  all  of  the  bakers  all  over  the  country  ou|^  to  do  the  same 
thing.  He  then  retired  from  the  room,  and  his  resignation  was  diseuised,  and, 
ii  I  remember,  it  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  9  to  6. 

My  thought  on  the  matter  was  that  it  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  at  this 
ttee  to  precipitate  this  tfaing,  that  the  assoeiaUon  had  not  had  a  chance  yet 
to  catch  its  breath,  and  that  the  resignation  of  a  president  in  the  midst  of  a 
term  was  an  exception  in  our  history,  and  that  probably  it  might  be  better  to 
lav  the  resignation  on  the  table  and  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  and  proceed 
mk  the  assoeialion  effort,  with  the  Tioe  ehairmaa  in  ekarge,  and  let  this  matter 
rest  a  while  and  take  it  up  at  some  future  time.  As  chairman  of  the  industrial 
lelations  committee  I  felt  this  was  the  proper  thing  to  do.  I  had  made  the  big 
effort  to  attempt  a  different  situation  in  the  West,  out  was  unable  to  make  any 
progress,  but  felt  that  I  had  not  come  to  the  end  of  my  hopes,  but  the  majority 
seemed  to  feel  that  from  the  reaction  of  resignations  that  it  was  best  to  accept 
the  resignation.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  whatever  the  majority  decide  to 
do.  I  am,  however,  in  rather  a  pessimistic  attitude,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  eall  a  conference  of  representative  baken  over  the 
eounti^  after  a  lapse  of  suilsient  time  to  have  gathered  together  about  all  the 
information  it  is  possible  to  get,  for  the  old  boat  is  being  rocked  pretty  badly 
by  one  thing  and  another,  and  the  bakers  are  about  as  bewildered  a  bunch  as 
they  have  been  in  a  number  of  years,  and  I  hate  to  feel  that  we  have  given  up 
a  great  many  years  of  effc»i  to  building  tip  an  association,  and  alttiough  some 
things  may  not  be  as  they  ou^t  to  be  at  this  tine,  I  fed  that  we  have  }usi  aniv«d 
on  the  eve  of  a  real  association  situation. 

Differences  of  opinion  developed  as  to  what  steps  the  associa* 
tion  should  take  to  enforce  the  observance  of  its  code  of  ethics. 
Some  there  were  who  believed  the  situation  required  more  than  the 
president's  resignation  of  office.  The  following  is  a  letter  written 
by  Jay  Bums,  Bums  Baking  Co.,  Omaha,  member  of  the  board 
of  goTemors: 


COlftSTITION  AND  FBOFITS  IN  BBBAB  AND  FLOIIB  85 


Omaha,  Nsbb.,  Man^  f  ,  19BM. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard, 

ManageTf  American  Bakers^  AssodcUion, 

11S5  FuUerton  Avenue^  ChiccLgOf  lU. 

Mt  Dear  Doctob  Barnard:  You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  get  a  letter 
from  me  written  from  Omaha.  I  am  home  for  a  few  days — got  back  last  Sunday 
and  came  on  very  short  notiee,  my  JN^uin  heinf  oeciiwniBa  by  iim  htmAifdm 

conditions  in  this  territory. 

I  had  a  few  minutes  with  Mr.  Long  while  in  Chicago,  so  learned  from  [him] 
what  transpired  at  the  meeting  February  18. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  I  regret  this  break,  but  I  believe  the  situation  calls  for 
some  pretty  prompt  and  positive  action  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  govemois 
IF  they  are  to  save  the  association. 

It  ecmnifl  to  me  that  because  of  the  fact  that  the  men  involved  in  this  con- 
troversy are  all  so  prominent  and  active  in  the  association,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  board  of  governors  to  make  prompt  and  thorough  investigation  and  impose 
the  penalty  of  withdrawal  of  membership  privileges  from  whoever  is  guilty  of 
unetnical  conduct  in  the  matter. 

I  can  only  interpret  Mr.  Campbell's  tendering  his  resignation  and  reusing 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  board  as  practically  acknowledging  the  truth  of 
what  the  other  bakers  charge  him  with. 

I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  board  refuses  to  inYestliiite  and 
take  action  in  this  case  the  association  is  practically  on  the  rocks. 

We  set  out  last  fall  on  an  aggressive  program;  we  adopted  a  new  idan;  we 
delegated  to  the  board  of  governors  power  and  authority  to  fix  standards  for 
qualifications  for  membership  and  a  oode  of  ethics  for  conduct  of  the  business. 
We  provided  that  when  adopted  these  codes  must  be  subscribed  to  in  applying 
for  membership,  and  that  membership  could  be  forfeited  for  failure  to  live  up 
to  them. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  delegated  to  it,  the  board  of  governors  did  ado|yt 
such  standards  and  codes  and  by  their  very  adoption  took  imon  thwmpdviMt 
individually  the  solemn  obligation  to  live  up  to  them. 

Somebodv  has  broken  faith,  and  it  apparently  lies  between  the  men  who  are 
membeis  of  the  board,  one  of  whom  was  our  president. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  if  this  matter  is  thoroughly  investigated 
promptly  and  action  taken  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  the  investigation  and 
that  done  promptly,  also,  it  wiU  be  a  wholesome  example  which  will  win  for  us  the 
enld^udasne  support  of  a  large  number  of  bakers,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  the 
renewing  of  a  tremendous  interest  in  the  association. 

I  think  I  can  say  to  you  frankly  that  you  can't  count  on  the  return  of  Petersen, 
Nafzmer,  or  Welle  to  the  fold  unless  something  of  this  kind  is  done,  and  trying  to 
preach  mmnbership  in  the  American  association  to  the  bakers  of  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska  at  this  time  would  be  almost  a  laughable  undertaking. 

I  rather  expect  to  return  to  Florida  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  because  1 1^ 
so  hurriedly  that  Ileft  a  number  of  things  undone  that  will  have  to  be  finished  uo. 

On  my  return  I  shall  possibly  go  baek  tbrouf^  Chieaffo  for  a  day  or  two,  in 
irhieh  event  I  will  run  out  to  see  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jat  Burns. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Taggart,  March  3,  1922,  calling  his  attention  to 
Mr.  Bums's  suggestion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  governors  to 
make  a  prompt  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  Kansas  City  situa- 
tion, and  quoting  the  Long  resolution  adopted  by  the  boiuxi,  Febniaiy 
18,  1922,  Mr.  Barnard  says: 

Please  note  that  upon  the  receipt  of  a  complaint  it  is  provided  by  this  resolution 
that  it  immediately  be  referred  to  the  industrial  relations  committee.  I  shall, 
therefore,  as  instructed  by  the  aetlon  of  the  gOTOiiors,  advise  Mr.  MeDonald  ok 
the  oomplaint  made  by  Jay  Bums  and  request  him  to  make  an  investigalioii,  to 
be'foUoiPBd  by  a  rqxnrt  to  the  board. 


8S 
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The  work  of  the  mdusfaial  relatiioiis  eonuniltee  was  successful  in 
tongmg  KaQsas  City  bakers  to  agree  on  an  increase  in  price,  influence 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  new  mauagement  of  the  Campbell 
Bakmg  Co.  In  a  memorandum  for  Mr.  Barnard  Mamh  13, 1922.  Mr. 
McDonald  says  : 

_Witli  rolali<»i  to  KansM  <Mf,  that  nalier  is  having  attention  by  way  of  the 

M^arding  the  settlement  made  by  the  assiMsiation 's  committee, 
T^^  nSS"*?^'  Chicago,  writes  to  Mr.  Taggart,  New  York  Qty,  April 
4,  1922,  who  at  that  place  and  on  that  date  or  just  following  was  in 
conference  with  certain  eastern  bakers  ic^aiding  the  future  pulidies 
of  the  association: 

I  inclose  a  letter  from  another  baker  who  finds  fault  with  the  association  work, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  Kansas  City  situation.  By  the  way,  if  you  have  not 
!r^Z"®*I^  It,  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Kansas  City  troubles  have  been 
8trai|[Mened  out  and  that  bread  went  baok  on  a  7  and  10  cent  basis  Monday 
morning.  I  thmk  we  can  give  our  eommittee  on  trade  and  industrial  relations 
not  t^c^d*  settlement.  For  the  present,  however,  the  subjeot  had  better 

Throughout  the  correspondence  of  the  officials  of  the  American 
Bakers  Association  there  are  frequent  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  association  can  not  participate  in  the  settlement  of  price  wars. 
Side  by  side  there  is  correspondence  indicating  that  such  participation 
contmued.  The  following  paragraph  of  a  letter  written  to  a  member 
of  the  association  by  the  official  just  quoted  with  less  than  a  month 
mtervenmg  illustrates  the  point : 

is  going  on  at  top  speed.    The  Kansas  City  situation  seems  to  be 
iSS®  ^u^-J"  to  learn  that  the  trouble  there  has  been  adjusted. 
PufMuMtelj,  the  publicity  given  the  whxAe  matter  has  created  wrong  impres- 
sioiis  m  the  mmds  of  many  bakers.   They  do  not  realize  that  the  association  can 
not  step  in  to  settle  price  controversies  without  violating  the  Federal  statutea. 

Immediately  following  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors m  February  there  developed  a  sentiment  for  relaxing  the  bindhig 
character  of  the  code  of  ethics  on  the  membership.  Mr.  Barnard  to 
Gordon  Smith,  Smith's  Bakery,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Febraaiy  27,  1922: 

i^^Ii:  b  lu^^^A^  personal  feeling  is  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  press  the  sani- 
laty  code  or  the  code  of  ethics  at  the  present  time. 

^^ard  to  William  Deininger,  president  General  Baking  Co., 
New  York  City,  March  15,  1922:  ' 

^f;i  J^fP'^wK^^^®^?  H«  beUeves  that  for  the  time  being  it 

should  be  the  chief  duty  of  the  association  to  develop  the  institute  work  and  start 
its  school  rather  than  to  spend  most  of  its  effort  in  enforcing  the  code  of  ethics 
which  can  never  be  interpreted  alike  because  of  conditions  arising  which  must 
alwaji  vary  with  the  baker  and  the  community  concerned 

At  a  meeting  at  New  York  City  early  in  April,  attended  by  repre- 
aantativ^  of  bakmg  companies  having  their  principal  offices  in  the 
Jliast,  and  1^  Indent  Taggart  and  other  association  officials,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  sanitary  code  and  the  code  of  ethics  be  ehminated 
from  the  apphcation  Wank. 

Looking  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Taggart,  as  acting  president  of  the 
asaoaation,  in  sendmg  out  letters  to  those  who  were  resigning  their 
membership  in  the  association  asking  them  to  reconsider  the  matter 
among  other  things  said :  ' 
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Fifth.  If  you  don't  like  the  code  of  ethics  and  the  sanitary  code  remember 
these  matters  are  going  to  be  inactive  at  least  until  next  September,  and  some  of 
us  who  agree  with  your  viewpoint  want  you  there  for  advioe  and  support  so  as  to 
comet  any  objectionable  featuves. 

In  line  with  the  foregoing;  and  as  developed  above  (p.  64)  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  association  recommended  that  the  by-laws  be 
amended  in  rdation  to  the  application  of  the  code  of  ethics,  and  this 
recommendation  was  followed  by  tiie  convention  in  September,  1922. 

Sectiea  4U  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Prior  to  the  convention  of  the  American  Bakers'  Association,  Sep- 
tember, 1922,  western  Pennsylvania  was  having  severe  competitive 
dbturbances  between  large  and  small  bakers,  for  which  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Bakers'  Association  wished  more  speedy  assistance  from 
the  Ainerican  Bakers'  Association.  The  following  correspondence 
develops  the  situation: 

I.  K.  Russell,  American  Bakers'  Association, Chicago,  to  S.S.Wat* 
ters,  liberty  Baking  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  memb^  board  of 
American  Bakers'  Association,  July  14,  1922: 

I  am  dropping  you  this  note  in  haste  just  on  getting  back  to  tell  you  I  believe 
there  is  no  need  for  you  and  Mr.  Crider  [Homestead  Baking  Co.,  Homestead,  Pa.] 
to  get  discouraged  over  the  western  Pennsylvania  situation.  Both  Ralph  Ward  and 
Hooper  [manager  Ward  Baking  Co.  plant,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.]  aasuied  me  that  Hmf 
were in  the  red  "  on  the  lowH;«iced  baeineai  and  that  boih  would  mleeme  eoiDing 
back  to  a  decent  price. 

Their  only  concern  seemed  to  be  as  to  whether  the  others  would  moye  up  or  would 
■tay  up  if  they  did  move  up.  While  you  feel  the  justice  of  your  own  position 
very  keenly,  I  have  sat  through  a  number  of  squabbles  in  whieh  those  Ward  had 
tried  to  work  with  quoted  one  price  in  the  open  and  another  secretly  to  undercut. 
Kapas  in  Kanosh  [Kappus  Bros.  (Inc.),  Kenosha,  Wis.  (see  p.  72)]  had  to  admit 
he  had  been  doing  that  until  Ward  cut  so  far  under  it  was  a  lesson  that  brought 
him  out  with  fresh  promises  to  stay  put  on  a  publiely  announced  prioe.  HLD. 
Ward  seemed  to  be  concerned  only  that  all  the  bakers  come  to  the  conclusion  they 
will  go  up  in  all  the  territory  where  under-cost  goods  are  being  sold  so  that  at  one 
time  all  the  affairs  of  the  district  will  clear  up.  It  strikes  me  that  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  in  accomplishment.  Anyhow  I  am  giving  you  this  map  of  his  minA  on 
the  matter.  I  am  pretting[?]  affairs  both  with  Weber  and  Hooper.  Weber  an- 
swered our  wire  asking  him  to  attend  the  conference  saying  he  was  away  from 
Pittsburg  till  August  1,  so  there  will  be  another  chance  then  for  a  real  get-together 
eonf^ieBee. 

Mr.  Waiters  to  H.  E.  Barnard,  secretary-business  manager,  Ameri- 
can Bakers'  Association,  Chicago,  September  7,  1922: 

Please  be  advised  that  Pittsburgh  and  western  Pennsylvania  will  be  well  rep- 
resented in  the  convention,  we  having  three  fuiSk  Pullman  eare  so  far  booked  up, 
leaving  Pittsburgh  Sunday  night.  Our  local  assoeiaticm  will  have  a  meeting  next 
Saturday  night  at  wiiich  time  we  expect  to  discuss  the  national  association  question 
and  I  hope  to  be  in  position  to  express  the  sentiment  of  western  Pennsylvania.  I 
am  herewith  inclosing  notice  wMeh  was  sent  out  regarding  this  meeting. 

I  regret  to  state  that  there  has  been  no  further  developments  relative  to  the  com- 
petitive situation  hereabouts,  and  that  the  feeling  is  quite  strong  against  the 
national  association.  I  had  hoped  that  this  matter  would  be  adjusted  prior  to 
next  week's  eonvention  in  order  that  the  stage  would  be  cleared  for  unbiased  con- 
sideration. It  was  generally  known  that  an  attempt  was  b^ng  made  to  dear  up 
the  price  question,  and  your  failure  to  appear,  and  also  the  promise  of  the  other 
people  to  take  up  tne  question  in  conference  not  being  met,  seriously  affected  the 
situation. 

I  am  hoping  that  matters  wiU  so  shape  themselves  at  Chicago  that  the  lam 
question  of  doubt  affecting  personal  interest  will  be  removed.   Jjooking  forwaid 
to  our  coming  meeting  with  greatest  hopes, 
I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

S.  S.  Wattbbs. 

P.  S. — If  you  have  any  message  you  would  like  me  to  bring  before  the  meeUnc 
Saturday  evening,  send  me  a  night  letter  upon  receipt  of  this. 


Mr.  Barnard  r«pMed  to  Mr.  Watlers  as  IiiIIovb: 

Am  gl»d  wmimm  Pennsylvania  aaiooiatioii  iuMts  preceding  national  to  diiciui 
national  reofganisation  plan.  Potomae  States  are  coming  with  plan  to  federate 
State  and  local  associations  with  national.  New  England  coming  strong  with 
•iniiiar  plan.  We  are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  forward  the  case  of  trade  practices 
in  western  Benn^lvania  brought  to  our  attention  by  Watters  and  Cnder.  It 
is  full  of  real  diffieultles,  which  we  hope  to  take  up  with  you  aad  all  parties  during 
national  oonventioa  week.  It  oouM  not  hate  been  biougbi  to  a  eonduikm  eaiiiiir. 

Fdilowing  IkB  S^tembur  c<sii¥6iili(iii  of  the  American  Bakers'  Amh 
ciatlon  with  its  action  on  the  code  of  ethics,  Mr.  Wattm  wrote  Mr. 
Barnard,  Septemher  2S,  1922,  as  foQows: 


I  regret  if  I  have  caused  you  any  embaoaannent  due  to  my  pernst^ee  in  push- 
ing the  code  of  ethics'  question,  and  hope  now  that  the  local  community  coopera- 
tion is  optional,  that  we  may  succeed  in  building  up  strong  local  bodies.  Most 
all  sane  independent  operators  realize  that  existence  depends  upon  cooperating 
with  the  big  intefesle  and  are  more  than  wilHng  to  wmk  wHh  tliem  whmem 


Mr.  Barnard  refdied  to  Mr.  Watters,  September  25,  1922: 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  have  appreciated  just  as  fully  as  any  of  the  Pitts- 
tMiff^  bakers  ^e  neeessity  for  working  out  a  soluticm  of  the  eompetitive  situation 
in  western  Pennsylvania.  May  I  also  say  that  whenever  the  association  can  be 
of  service  to  its  members  it  is  our  business  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  them,  and 
the  question  of  embarrassment  due  to  personal  desire  does  not  enter  into  this 
matter.  If  out  ol  the  eonfevenee  has  eome  mutual  understanding  and  a  better 
fediiig  an  aiilillid,  we  are  all  delighted. 

May  I  take  lib  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  oooperatioQ  in  this  and  in 
Other  matters.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you. 

Commenting  on  the  association's  endeavor  to  smooth  out  com- 
petitive diflPerences  among  western  Pennsylvania  bakers,  I.  K.  Russell, 
American  Bakers'  Associationi  wrote  Walter  C.  Spitz,  Danville,  HI., 
October  31,  1922: 

I  was  eight  months  trying  to  get  Ward  into  a  meeting  in  the  Pittsburgh  zone 
and  I  failed,  I  thought,  when  those  with  the  grievance  there  wired  they  were 
eeming  to  the  convention  100  m^bers  strong,  ready  to  raise  hell. 

Whether  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not  I  don't  know,  but  I  do  know 
Hiat  the  meetings  they  had  wanted  took  piaee.  And  I  hmve  just  written  Sam 
Watters  to  aak  if  they  all  ironed  out  O.  K. 

If  they  had  laid  down  on  the  association  and  quit  they  never  would  have  got  to 
MbMe.  I  am  dead  me  that  the  euro  f or  all  evib  of  ooopeiatioa  is  maie^  0^ 


flfifiieB  a.  MifiiMafll  Vaiifle' 

Prke  tronblee  in  tlie  extreme  Northwest  In  the  eeiltlement  or 
attempted  settlement  of  whicli  the  Ameriean  M$km'  Association 
parti^ated  are  fonnd  as  esify  as  1021. 

J.  W.  McClinton,  then  secretary  of  the  association,  in  reply  to  a 
wire  from  William  P.  Matthaei,  Matthaei  Bread  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash., 
member  of  the  board    gOTernors,  wrote  November  17, 1921 : 

We  reeeived  your  telegram  yesterday  and  your  proposition  was  placed  before 
the  board  of  governors.  It  was  referred  to  Sam  McDonald,  as  chairman  of  the 
industrial  relations  committee,  and  he  assured  me  it  will  have  his  immediate 

Mr.  Matthaei  outlined  the  difficulty  to  Mr.  McDonald,  November 
1921: 


In  response  to  your  wire  of  the  16th,  I  went  over  to  Seattle  to  see  the  bakers 
and  was  again  there  yesterday.  The  bread  war  in  Seattle  is  a  case  of  personal- 
ities. There  is  a  very  bitter  feeling  between  tiie  Natlomd  Baking  Co.  and  the 
Bmmm  Wmm  Co,  Mmm».  and  HatehinKm  aia  the  ownm  of  the 
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National,  and  the  bakers  of  Seattle  as  a  whole  are  very  bitter  toward  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son  personally,  and  are  all  favorable  to  Mr.  Rasmussen,  of  the  Seattle  Bakina 
Co.  Seattle  generaUy  had  been  selling  bread  for  8^  cents  per  pound  loaf  and 
12}/^  cents  for  the  pound  and  one-half.  This  price  was  in  effect  until  about  two 
weeks  ago  when  they  lowered  their  price  to  8  and  12  cents,  at  which  we  in  Tacoma 
and  Portland  dropped  from  8  and  12  cents  to  7}4  10^  cents.  At  that  time 
Hutchinson,  of  the  National,  phoned  me  and  criticised  our  new  prices,  sajdng  tiiat 
"that  new  price  is  not  in  the  cards  at  all."  However,  about  four  or  five  dajra 
later  they  announced  their  cut  to  6  and  9  cents  through  the  newspapers.  The 
National  people  advised  the  other  bakers  of  their  cut  by  mail,  but  all  received 
notice  of  the  eut  through  the  Naticmal  ads  in  fb»  papers  before  they  received  their 
letters. 

Yesterday,  after  a  long  talk  again  with  Mr.  Skinner  and  later  with  Mr.  Ras« 
musseu,  each  said  thev  would  not  object  to  talking  to  the  other,  but  under  no 
eonsideration  would  Rasmussen  meet  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yesterday  during  our 
discussion  each  accused  the  other  of  all  sorts  of  unfair  practices  and  even  threat- 
ened lower  prices  yet.  I  anticipate  that  before  the  week  is  over  that  either  my 
father  or  I  can  arrange  a  meeting  in  Seattle  so  that  we  can  bring  the  two  principals 
together.    I  will  advise  von  of  any  new  deyek^nente. 

W  ith  kindest  personal  regards^  I  am. 

Mr.  McDonakl  wrote  to  tlie  two  Seattle  companies  mrohred^ 
Deeember  2, 1921,  aa  Idlows: 

Nationai*  Bakinq  Co.,  SeatUe^Wath, 
Sbatkub  Bakinq  Co.,  SeatOs,  Wash, 

Gentlbmbn:  The  matter  of  your  unfortunate  situation  has  been  kept  bef<ire 
me  by  our  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  I  have  not  at  this  time  been  in  rece^ 
of  such  direct  information  from  you  as  I  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  had. 

Unf<nrtunately  for  me,  and  for  the  bakers,  I  have  bem  appointed,  chairman  of 
a  committee  on  industrial  relations;  unfortunate,  for  I  feel  a  great  lack  of  abililgr 
to  be  the  assistance  to  the  association  that  I  would  be  delighted  to  be.  Men*a 
opinions  of  each  other  become  tremendously  distorted,  cieiu*  out  of  proportion, 
when  there  is  not  frequent  contact  personally  b^ween  them. 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  know  that  you  gentlemen  will  soon  get  together  with  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  each  to  build  up  an  entirely  different  consideration  of  your- 
selves, and  of  the  effect  of  trade  wars  on  yourselves,  the  local  situation,  and  the 
industry.  It  was  intended  that  tiM  should  be  room  enough  in  tlie  woild  for 
everybody,  and  I  imagine  it  was  alio  Intmded  tiiafc  tUa  Mtfaa  etvevytiody  was  to 
assist  in  making  this  place. 

With  an  assurance  of  best  wishes,  and  hoping  to  have  your  hearty  cooperation 
in  the  matter  of  endeavoring  to  establish  better  industrial  relations  in  your  part 
of  the  country,  as  really  I  am  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  suggest  organialtoB  lit 
over  the  United  States  that  will  be  made  up  of  local  bakers  through  whom  we  can 
function,  I  am  greatly  in  hopes  that  you  two  good  gentlemen  wiH  join  with  ma 
in  being  able  to  make  this  possible  in  your  part  of  the  world. 

As  stated  above,  I  regret  that  I  have  not  heaid  direeyy  fram  either  of  you. 
Of  course,  it  may  not  be  considered  on  your  part  at  this  time,  or  up  to  this  time, 
that  I  have  any  right  to  expect  to,  but  I  trust  that  you  will  consider  the  matter 
in  a  different  way,  and  that  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you. 

With  very  best  regards,  I  am. 

Mr.  Barnard  to  Mr.  Matthaei,  February,  20,  1922: 

I  trust  that  the  bread  price  situation  will  clear  up  right  away.  The  rising  flour 
market  is  having  a  tendency  to  operate  in  that  direction.  Won't  you  send  to 
Sam  McDonald,  as  chairman  of  m  eommittee  ot  industrial  relations,  a  pretty 

complete  statement  of  the  Seattle  bread  war  situation.  He  will  be  glad  to  Imow 
that  the  trouble  there  is  ended  and,  I  hope,  with  satisfaction  to  sdi  bakera 

Mr.  Mattliaei  to  Mr.  McDoaald,  March  a»  1922: 

I  presume  that  you  attended  the  meeting  in  Chicago,  Felmiary  18,  and  were 
probably  informed  at  that  time  that  I  had  advised  the  oflSce  of  the  clarification 
of  the  Seattle  situation.  Several  days  previous  to  the  meeting  I  had  also  wire4 
Bryce  Smith,  Rov  Nafziger,  and  Win  Campbell,  telling  them  that  Seattle  had 
seen  the  folly  of  its  action,  and  tiien  proceeded  to  tell  thm  my  opinicm  of  it.  In 
Seattle  there  is  now  in  process  of  completion  the  formation  of  a  new  company  to 
be  known  as  the  Washington  Baking  Corporation  whkk  m  to  Utk»  over  the  buai- 


nees  of  Skinner  and  Hutchinson,  the  National  Baking  Co.,  the  Seattle  and  the 
Western  Bakeries  Co.  Mr.  Skinner,  of  the  National,  wiU  be  president  of  the  new 
««»P»y;  Mr.  Rasmuaseii,  of  tlio  Seattle  Baking  Co.,  will  be  first  vice  president, 
mm  Mf.  Moder,  of  the  Western,  is  to  be  treasurer.  They  have  advanced  their 
pnce  from  6  cents  per  pound  to  7  eente  per  pound  and  are  now  talking  of  going 
back  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

Excerpts  from  correspondence  cited  below  show  that  new  price 
troubles  arose  in  the  Northwest  late  in  1922  and  were  referred  to  the 
association: 

Mr.  Matthaei,  member  of  the  industrial  relations  committee, 
American  Bakers'  Association,  to  R.  K.  Stritzinger,  Norristown,  Pa., 
chairman  of  that  committee,  November  11,  1922: 

In  Seattle  and  now  in  Tacoma  there  has  arisen  a  situation  which  I  beUeve  is  a 
natter  for  the  industrial  relations  conunittee,  but  this  time  I  hardly  feel  that  I 
m  the  proper  peiBon  to  try  to  do  very  much  with  the  situation.  Last  Saturday 
•fteiwion  late  I  received  a  phone  call  from  Mr.  Rasmussen,  of  the  Seattle  Baking 
Co.,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  decided  to  reduce  the  price  of  bread  from  8  cents 
for  the  pound  loaves  to  7  cents  and  from  12  cents  for  the  pound  and  one-half  to 
10  cents.  I  had  a  very  poor  connection  with  him  on  the  phone  and  understood 
mm  to  tay  that  the  cut  would  be  efifective  Wednesday,  but  &nday  in  the  morning 
paper  it  carried  a  story  to  the  eflfect  that  the  price  went  into  efifect  Monday 
morning.  At  the  time  I  did  not  learn  just  why  such  a  radical  cut  in  price  should 
be  made,  but  from  what  I  have  learned  since  it  seems  that  the  Seattle  master 
bakers  have  been  meeting  frequently  at  which  most  of  the  ownen  were  present. 
n  seems  that  of  late  the  Washington  Bakeries  Corporation  (owners  6i  the  Seattle 
Baking  Co.,  Western  Bakeries,  and  National  Baking  Co.)  has  not  been  sending 
wr  of  its  men  with  authority  to  these  gatherings,  which  was  the  cause  of  con- 
riterabJe  ill  feeling  toward  the  consolidation.  It  seems  that  at  a  recent  meeting 
■Ome  one  suggested  a  slight  reduction  in  the  selUng  price  of  bread,  and  the  route 
man  who  the  Seattle  Baking  Co.  had  at  the  meeting  reported  back  this  fact  with 
the  result  that  the  Washington  Bakeries  Corporation  was  going  to  go  the  balance 
one  better.  Seattle  and  T»e(nna  Me  but  36  miles  apart  and  we  not  alone  com- 
gBte  with  Seattle  in  shipping  bread  but  our  trucks  also  meet  in  two  different  locally 
ties,  which  meant  of  course  that  if  we  were  to  retain  our  business  we  could  hardly 
sell  our  bread  at  12  cents  when  our  competitors  were  only  charging  10  cents, 
pn  this  section  most  bread  weighs  pounds.)  Seattle  had  also  notified  by 
man  all  of  the  out-of-town  dealers  of  their  new  price,  wM<^  of  course  meant  that 
we  had  to  meet  this  as  we  compete  in  practically  the  same  territory  which  is  the 
western  half  of  our  State.  At  first  we  did  not  want  to  meet  the  new  price  with 
al  of  our  broad,  so  we  wero  going  to  put  out  a  special  loaf  to  sell  at  the  new  price 
and  try  and  retam  the  old  price  on  our  established  brands.  We  therefore  called 
in  several  of  our  local  competitors  and  suggested  to  them  that  this  was  possibly 
ue  best  way  out  of  our  difficulty.  There  was  only  one  real  protest  to  our  plans 
wien  we  suggested  it,  but,  low  and  behold,  the  following  day  we  were  the  only 
ones  in  Tacoma  who  were  selling  bread  at  the  eld  price.  Our  troubles  you  can 
appreciate,  with  the  result  that  the  imxt  day  we  too  were  down  with  the  price  of 
our  bread.  What  the  best  move  is  now  I  am  not  prepared  to  sav;  onlv  one  thing 
am  I  really  sure  of  and  that  is  that  we  are  all  going  to  take  quite  a  loss  whUe  this 
tnig  is  on.  Possibly,  so  far  as  Tacoma  is  concerned  we  made  a  mistake,  but  had 
all  done  as  we  suggested,  put  out  a  special  loaf  to  sell  at  the  lower  price,  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  cut  the  prices  on  everything,  as  we  would  all  have 
been  able  to  supply  the  demand  where  a  cheaper  loaf  was  wanted.  It  so  happens 
tiiat  the  mavor  of  Tacoma  has  also  been  trying  to  agitate  the  price  of  bread  and 
it  was  only  because  of  our  close  touch  with  the  newspapen  that  we  were  able  to 
keep  most  of  his  propaganda  out  of  the  papers. 

In  Seattle  the  Washington  Bakeries  Corporation  was  probably  influenced  some 
in  their  action  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mosler,  who  had  been  owner  and  later  the 
manager  for  them  of  the  Western  Bakeries  plant,  became  at  loggerheads  with 
the  balance  of  the  new  concern  and  then  withdrew  from  it,  and  is  now  just  about 
ready  to  open  another  new  bakery.  I  understand  that  he  expects  to  start  bakingc 
in  a  few  days. 

Conditions  in  the  far  West  are  quite  iliferent  than  they  are  farther  east.  Most  of 
our  costs  out  here  are  a  very  great  deal  higher  than  they  are  back  there.  Our  own 
plant  is  the  only  one  of  the  laiger  tmmd  plants  that  is  not  operated  on  a  sirictiy 
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union  basis  in  this  State.  The  union  rules  and  scale  of  wages  are  very  severe. 
We  being  the  only  ones  not  controlled  by  thena.  it  nevertheless  influences* what  we 
oftn  do,  and  the  prices  at  which  we  aie  now  au  selling  bread  are  going  to  be  very 
disastrous  if  they  continue  for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  cut  is  11^  per 
cent  of  our  old  price. 

Mr.  Matthaei  to  W.  H.  Kom,  Kom  Baking  Co.,  BaTeaport, 
Iowa,  preddcnt,  Am^ncaa  Bakm'  Assodalioii,  iTovembw  17,  ld22: 

The  baking  situation  in  Seattie>  Taeoma,  and  vicinity  is  pretty  badly  shot  to 
pieces  right  now.    Up  until  two  weeks  ago  we  were  sdling  our  bread  at  8  and 

12  cents  per  loaf.  On  Monday,  November  6,  a  price  war  was  declared  in  Seattle 
and  prices  have  been  cut  to  7  and  10  cents  per  loaf.  We  compete  with  Seattle 
over  cwr  entire  shipping  territory  and  also  have  several  routes  meet  with  the  trucks 
Rom  Seattle,  which  of  course  meant  that  we  had  to  meet  the  Seattle  competiticm. 
We  intended  to  do  this  by  putting  out  a  new  loaf  to  sell  at  10  cents,  but  some  of 
OUT  local  competitors  misconstrued  our  intention  and  they  cut  the  price  on  all 
of  their  bread,  with  the  result  that  all  of  our  competitors' cut  the  price  of  their 
bread  to  7  and  10  cents  and  we  conlanued  one  day  longer  on  the  8  and  12  cent 
basis  before  we  met  them  with  the  new  price  in  the  city.  All  are  complaining 
about  the  situation.  The  price  of  7  and  10  cents  is  entirely  too  low  for  this 
section  of  the  country  as  we  have  had  abnormal  operating,  selling,  and  delivery 
costs.  Everyone  is  going  to  have  to  take  quite  a  loss  if  they  continue  to  put  out 
pound  and  pound-and-one-half  loaves  at  the  present  prevailing  prices.  I  have 
been  in  conmiunication  with  Ray  Stritzinger  and  told  him  I  thought  this  was  a 
matter  to  come  before  the  industrial  relations  conamittee,  but  as  we  are  involved 
m  tlie  affair  it  was  not  probable  that  I  could  be  of  any  service  toward  straightening 
up  the  present  difliculty.  If  you  have  any  suggesti<ms  to  offer  in  the  matter 
I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  drop  me  a  few  lines. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  American  Bakers' 
Association,  December  4,  1922,  the  industrial  relations  committee 
in  reportmg  on  its  work  took  cognizance  of  the  foregoing  situation 
and  recommended  that  I.  K.  Russell  be  sent  to  the  Northwest  as  a 
representative  of  the  association  in  adjusting  the  bakers'  differences 
on  prices.  The  following  is  from  the  minutes  of  that  meeting,  Mr. 
Korn,  president  of  the  association,  quoting  a  paragraph  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  previously  submitted: 

Mr.  KoRN.  The  second  question  is  with  respect  to  Mr.  Russell's  trip: 
t^'^i?®  complaints  received  from  the  extreme  Northwest— the  States  of  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washmgton,  and  Oregon — ^would  seem  to  justify  comprehensive  tieatment. 
The  difficulties  arise  chiefly  from  personal  snarls  into  which  the  baking  iadusliy 
has  fallen.  We  recommend  that  Mr.  I.  K.  Russell  be  authorized  and  directed  as 
a  representative  of  this  association,  to  make  a  trip  to  such  points,  and  to  meet 
suoh  groups  upon  such  intinerary  as  may  be  arranged  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  Mr.  William  Matthaei  to  act  as  friendly  mediator.  We  eonsider 
Mr.  Russell's  experience  in  Washington  and  the  faet  that  he  onee  lesided  in 
Tacoma  as  working  strongly  in  favor  of  success. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  he  is  worth  anything  to  the  bakers  why  can't  we  fix  some 
sniaU  sum?  If  those  fellows  would  like  to  have  this  association  take  part  in  it. 
It  ought  to  be  worth  something. 

Mr.  Matthaei.  I  believe  every  section  of  the  country  has  at  some  time  or 
other  emoyed  the  visit  of  some  member  of  the  national  association.  I  believe 
that  section  of  the  couniry  is  entitled  to  a  little  consideration.  Our  membership 
18  only  very  small,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  good  timber  out  there.  I  believe  the  time 
IS  ripe  when  this  association  had  better  use  the  funds  it  has  to  give  the  members 
oersonal,  mtimate,  immediate  assistance,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  that 
Mr.  Russell  be  sent  to  the  Northwest,  as  requested. 

It  was  suggested  that  he  return  throu^^  Houston  for  the 

i^fiM|»  purpose* 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Swanson  and  carried. 

A'^^^^^^^^'^-  I  would  like  to  give  the  committee  the  privilege  of  using  its 
discretion  as  to  where  he  should  be  sent. 

For  a  few  months  at  least  the  Washington  State  Master  Bakers' 
Association  was  a  factor  in  price  adjustments  in  the  Northwest  and 


lent  able  assistance  to  the  American  Bakers'  Association  in  this  sec- 
tion. In  a  letter  "To  the  Membership,"  issued  by  the  State  associa- 
tion, under  date  of  June  22, 1923,  appeared  the  following: 

About  three  months  have  expired  since  we  opened  office  and  started  the  active 
work  of  organizing  the  master  baken  of  the  State  and  it  seems  well  that  we  take 
iilwntory  and  see  how  we  etand. 

We  now  have  nearly  five  times  as  many  members  as  the  Oregon  assodlilloii. 
That  is  a  good  showing  on  the  face  of  it,  but  there  are  still  manv  firms  wliisil  liMT 
one  reason  or  another  have  not  joiiied  the  association.    *    *  * 

When  the  aasodation  started  there  were  several  bread  and  cake  wars  in  various 
parts  of  the  State— tome  of  them  gnite  serious.  The  quality'of  the  produet  was 
bem^  shot  down  along  with  the  price  and  this  cut  into  the  volume,  and  few  were 
making  a  reasonable  profit  on  their  investment.  To-day  an  armistice  has  been 
ogned  on  the  batUe  ffWHit  of  every  large  scrap»  and  the  outlook  is  substantially 
limpved.  "pieMMsreJuuryiafeadytoioloanjpaHof^t^ 
ouHmak  is  threatened. 


Ail  ^'lyfficlal  bulletm,"  issued  by  Uie  secretaiy  of  the  Washiiu^ 
Slate  Master  Bakers'  Assoiaalioii  (BuUeta  No.  10,  Dectfuber  17. 
1923),  presented  to  tbe  membeis  oi  the  associaticm  the  results  of 
^'The  mid-winter  conference  at  Spokane,  Deoember  2."  Wiiii  refer- 
ence to  this  conference  tiie  bulletin  said: 

Hie  ocMferenoe  was  a  success.  Miieii  raal  woiic  was  done  in  this  short  sessioii 
md  mmh  was  aooompliahad.   We  had  foadied  a  eritieal  stage  in  ih&  organiaa- 

tion»   •  ♦  ♦ 

Vajions  views  of  the  qnegtiinis  eonlnintinf  the  industry  were  discussed  in  a 
imMd-gau^  way,  decisions  were  reached,  and  everymm  went  home  feiUng  that 
iBMli  had  Men  aioooin|iildied.   '*   *  *' 

At  this  conference,  according  to  tlie  bulletin,  there  was  considerable 
dttensaion  of  tbe  subject  of  "inserts"  or  "premiums"  given  awav 
bread.  By  a  nnanimons  Tote,  tbe  coiiferaiee  adopted  the  fol- 
K^fiort: 


We  further  bdieve  that  the  use  of  inserts  sueh  as  to^i^  Pictures,  candy,  coupons 
piod  for  priies  or  eaah,  or  the  redemption  of  wrappers  m  caah  or  metehandifle, 
constitutes  unfair  advertising  and  violates  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  association 
and  is  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  baking  industry.  In  other  words,  we 
MievD  that  any  means  wldch  tends  to  sell  bakery  products  on  their  merits  is 
fair,  and  any  means  which  seelis  to  sell  bakery  products  by  givinc  prises  or  other 
inducementa^  aside  from  the  merit  of  the  prodiiot  itself,  is  unfair. 

In  tbis  same  biilfetin  the  aemltiy  cimfo 

B  anyone  in  your  district  U  to  use  these  unfair  inserts  caU  me  at  once 
and  111  be  with  you.  We  learned  bore  how  to  kiU  such  campaigns  in  short 
^[der,  and  IH  be  glad  to  he^  you  iglit  such  a  campaign  if  it  comes  up  in  your 

district. 

..P^i^-'-^r^de^t  Swinnty  appohited  Hansen,  chairman,  Bradley,  and 
Mclfichaid.  Much  cost-analysis  wmk  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Hansen  and  others 
to  assist  this  committer  and  they  reported  the  cost  average  of  a  pound  loaf 
wrapped  on  route  to  be  7}4  cents  and  the  same  loaf  shipped  7.8  cents.  Pound- 
and-one^half  loaf  on  route  10.7  cents  and  shipped  11.7.  The  report  concludes, 
The  above  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  certainly  do  not  justify  any  cut 
in  prices.  The  correct  wholesale  price  of  bread  is  S  cents  for  pound  loaf  and  12 
oenta  for  pound*and-one-half  loaf.''  The  committee  also  recommended  that  cash- 
and-«arry  stores  be  permitted  to  sell  bread  at  retail  for  1  cent  less  than  the  service 
stores.  Aclrorman  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  places  the  cash-and- 
carry  stores  were  getting  the  full  retail  price  and  suggested  it  would  be  unwise  to 
voluntarily  announce  to  them  that  they  could  sell  for  less.  So  Ackerman  moved 
that  these  stores  should  not  sell  for  1  cent  less  except  in  those  places  where  the 
practii^  already  prevails  and  with  this  ohsnge  tbe  report  was  unanimously 


Agam,  in  1924,  Mr.  Matthaei,  as  both  govemm  of  the  ikmeiiciil 
Bailers'  Association  and  member  of  its  industrial  reUtlooa  ccmunitteet 
was  endeavoring  to  straighten  out  price  differences  of  competitois 
in  the  Northwest.  Under  date  of  February  12,  1924,  he  wrote  firom 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  Mr.  Barnard,  Chicago,  secretaiy-business  manage 
of  the  association,  as  follows: 

The  Yakima  Valley  bakers,  through  a  lot  of  foolishness,  are  again  in  the  tlUQim 
of  a  price  war.  For  the  last  few  years  every  couple  of  months  these  fellows  gisl 
peeved  at  each  other  and  start  cutting  prices.  I  have  been  over  there  several 
times  and  have  tried  to  help  them  get  straightoied  out.   •  • 

Since  my  return  from  the  East  last  fall  I  have  had  to  nuike  four  trips  down  to 
Portland  to  try  and  maintain  peace  in  the  baking  business  there.  I  was  in 
Portland  four  days  again  last  week.  This  is  all  work  which  really  the  association 
should  be  credited  for  but  which  can  not  be  made  public,  as  the  Ku-Klux,  union 
fights,  etc.,  an  enter  into  the  difficulties.  When  I  left  Saturday,  the  things  seemed 
to  be  under  fair  way  again,  and  I  hope  that  it  wiU  not  be  necessafy  for  me  to  go 
back  again  for  several  months,  at  least. 

Section  6.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1921  the  American  Bakers'  Association  inter- 
ested itself  in  the  price  situation  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  S.  F.  Mo- 
Donald,  chairman  of  the  association's  committee  on  iudustrial 
relations,  writes  to  H.  E.  Barnard,  Chicago,  then  business  manager, 
American  Bakers'  Association,  December  2,  1921,  concerning  the 
Fort  Wayne  competitive  situation  as  follows: 

I  would  suggest  that,  if  possible,  if  McClinton  is  still  with  you  that  somebody 
from  your  office  make  a  trip  down  to  Fort  Wayne,  endeavoring  to  get  the  bakers 
together  there,  form  a  local  otiganisation,  set  a  tme  at  which  they  will  eliminate 

the  premium-giving  plans,  and  endeavor  to  secure  their  application  for  member- 
ship in  the  national  association,  and  if  there  are  any  other  bakers  in  that  territory 
throwing  monkey  wrenches  in  the  gears  they  should  be  invited  over  to  the 
meetings. 

Mr.  Barnard  to  Mr.  McDonald,  December  8,  1921: 

I  have  written  E.  L.  Cline,  A.  L.  Taggart,  and  President  Ehlers,  of  the  Indiana 
association,  asking  for  information  on  the  Fort  Wayne  situation.  I  do  not  know 
wHat  they  have  done,  if  anything,  with  that  information  in  hand. 

It  may  be  advisable  for  me  to  send  McClinton  to  Fort  Wayne.  About  two 
weeks  ago  I  stopped  off  there  and  had  a  conference  with  George  HaflFner.  Haff- 
ner,  who  is  usually  optimistic,  says  that  the  situation  is  most  deplorable.  He 
lays  II  not  so  much  to  unfiifr  competition  as  to  too  much  competition.  He 
enumerated  13  wholesale  bakers  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  is  not  enough 
business  in  a  town  of  100,000  for  half  that  number.  Every  baker  down  there  is 
losing  money,  is  badly  worried,  is  fearful  of  his  competitors,  and  is  desperately 
huntmg  for  a  way  out. 

I  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  a  merger  by  which  a  number  of  the  plants 
could  come  together  and  save  the  situation.  Frankly,  I  think  that  if  the  facts 
are  as  he  outhnes  them  this  is  about  the  only  thing  which  will  help  in  that  town. 
As  soon  as  I  have  the  Indianapolis  viewpoint,  I  wm  advise  you  further. 

Mr.  McDonald's  comment  on  this  memorandxmi  follows: 

Good  work.    We  may  be  called  on  to  do  engineering  work  in  lots  of  loctlitiss 
where  overcapacity  has  been  produced  ("war  l^bies"). 
WiU  await  f urUier  report. 

E.  L.  Cline,  Taggart  Baking  Co.,  Indianapolis,  writes  to  Mr. 
Biimard  under  date  of  December  13,  1921: 

In  reference  to  the  Fort  Wayne  situation,  Mr.  Ehlers  [secretary  Indiana  Bakers' 
Association]  was  up  there  about  six  weeks  ago  and  c^ed  on  all  the  wholesale 
bakers  and  disoovered  they  inan  having  quite  a  price  war;  tiiat  Is,  they  had  tiie 
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^I^J^aI  *  ^^'■'^  was  »™P«ssible  to  make  any  money,  and  there  seems  to  exist  a 
SKtlSSnt^^^^^^^  ^^n^  P^^"^^"^  ^  he  found  it.  unfounded.    It  seems  that 

ZSi!!fifr*^'^  WM  fljipplymg  a  chain  of  stores  bread,  which  the  drnin 

WJ8  selling  very  cheaply,  and  the  Perfection  people  felt  that  the  Superior  people 
WW©  giving  the  chain  stores  a  special  price. 

In  tl^  waemig  which  they  held,  however,  the  Superior  went  on  record  as  not 

E^SL!  !FtK  perfectly  wilUng  for  the  Perfection  to  take  the 

DUSinesB  at  their  regular  price. 

^^^""^^  Baking  Co.  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  the 
«nJtrK?Sf +°.''/n?i2i?  be  badly  muddled.  Eblers  says  that  the  bakers  there 
^^^^^.^"^  tell  thwn  what  thev  must  do.  This,  of  course,  he  could  not  do. 
and  by  this  time  they  have  proMbly  talM  it  over  lind  woidd  jiralwb^  wiieome 
■ome  one  to  straighten  them  out.  ^ 

^^^^       ^  y<»"  s^^d  McClinton  over,  we  will  be 
interested  m  learning  of  his  results.  ^  » 

With  kind  reganis,  I  am. 

Mr.  Bmiard's  memarandum  for  Mr.  McDonald  and  reply : 

ml^^.tif^T^'i''^'''^  situation.    McClinton  didn't 

jet  very  f«r  with  his  first  analysis.  I  shall  go  over  the  whole  matter  with  Taggart 

C^r^f  28  192T)  ™  ooBYentfon  on  t^h. 

i^i^^^zi^m)^''^  *        '^^^  conference  with  Mr.  Taggart^. 

Mr.  McOiaton's  memorandum  on  the  Wort  Wayne  situatLon 
wntlen  to  Mr.  Barnard  follows: 

Alter  investigation  of  the  condition  in  Fort  Wayne,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
gdteade  situation  has  grown  largely  out  of  the  actions  and  career  of  the  Sherer 

(1)  Because  they  w«ro  probafoly  the  iiat  to  out  bread  prices  eariv  in  the 
presentyear. 

-«?LB^  ^T*  u*^*  *^®yl*^?S®?y  a  receiver  has  contributed 

an  additional  wholesale  establldiment  in  that  the  former  receiver  for  the  comoanv 
cirganized  a  new  company.  ^  ' 

(3)  Imnaediately  preceding  the  present  receivership  another  wholesale  bakerv 
OMgniMd  by  one  of  those  connected  with  the  Sherer  Co. 

-M.rLI?lf  „  5!^ JJf*!  possible  the  addition  of  a  strong 

*  ^  akeady  muiih  overcrowded. 

«fi^^  aeemini^  create  a  litiiation  that  is  not  ecmdueive  to  coup* 

ol  Sto^im"^  differences  that  arose  during  war  time  between  the  representative 

of  chain  stores^  ha^ry  firm  is  gLving  a  special  price  to  an  organisation 

(3)  There  are  two  chain^jtofe  oiianizations.  These  stores  have  not  been 
•eilmg  at  discount  rates.  Howefer,  the  two  organizations  comprise  about  60 
grocery  stores  out  of  a  total  of  about  200  in  the  city.  - 

li?^  T^®  Federal  Bakery  has  gone  into  the  wholesale  business  in  that  they  are 
selling  bread  to  a  dehvery  organization,  this  latter  having  about  10  wagons  in 
©SS?oAhe**bl^         ^       iKJUsewife.   They  also  seU  to  grocery  stores  wS 

®®J^ral  of  the  firnas  have  been  carrying  on  an  extensive  premium  cam- 
paign.  They  conform  to  the  Indiana  statute  by  putting  a  redeemable  cash  value 
on  the  wrapper.  w««w 

(6)  One  firm  in  Fort  Wayne  is  reported  as  saying  that  they  wiU  get  the  bread 
business  back  if  they  have  to  buy  it. 

illSo^^^^J^^^  ^^^^^  (wholesale  and  retail)  in  the  city  of  about 

"jrhe  Perfection  Biscuit  Co.  holds  the  key  to  the  situation  as  other  bakers  wiU 
WHliiome  a  readjustment  of  prices.  wm» 

There  is  some  possibiUty  of  action  being  brought  against  the  Perfection  Co. 
claiming  unfair  ^ade  praotieee.  This  on  the  assumption  that  this  company  is 
SS'tli  com^tit^S***^  departmwit  in  an  effort  to  drive 

5iii|f«rf<oiw.— (1)  The  wholesale  bakers  get  together  and  discuss  ways  and 
Mans  of  prevenMng  another  company  from  taking  over  the  Sherer  plant  and  by 
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so  doing  effect  some  relief  in  the  competitive  field  or  at  least  prevent  matters 
from  becoming  worse.  The  Sherer  people  did  not  have  a  large  city  bu8ine8% 
most  of  thenr  volume  being  shipping  budness. 

(2)  Get  the  two  men  togetiier  and  aaltle  onee  for  all  any  differences  growing 
out  of  war  experiences. 

(3)  By  the  first  of  the  year  it  is  possible  that  the  firm  accused  of  having  one 
of  the  chainHBftoro  business  on  special  contract  price  may  lose  it  because  of  their 
refusal  to  make  a  special  price  conlract.  This  would  aut(»natleaUy  elear  up  Hit 
grounds  for  charges  against  this  company  on  such  practices. 

(4)  In  the  meeting  to  consider  ways  aiid  means  of  disposing  of  the  Sherer  plant, 
once  for  all,  no  mention  should  be  made  of  the  price  situation.  This  meeting 
should  lay  a  foundaiaon  for  a  kindlier  cooperation  among  the  bakers  and  pave 
the  way  for  a  meeting  a  week  later  for  the  same  group  called  by  an  outsider  i^iwf 
in  this  meeting  secure  if  possible  an  understanding  for  adjustment. 

It  should  be  possible  to  show  t^ese  people  that  the  public  care  nothing  about 
their  business  conditions;  that  business  will  adjust  itself  into  more  or  lesslSe 
condition  as  before  the  trade  war;  that  all  concerned  will  have  lost  much  monety 
and  will  have  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

I  understand  the  representatives  of  Dunn  have  already  been  in  Fort  Wayne 
looking  into  the  financial  standing  of  the  firms  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  ftTiwHng 
in  the  bread  business  in  Fort  Wavne  since  last  August. 

Sherer  reports  show  $43,000  habilities  and  168  creditors. 

The  failure  ccmsidered  due  partly  to  competitive  conditions  in  Fort  Wayne  and 
partly  due  to  managament. 

Mr.  Barnard  to  Mr.  McDonald,  January  30,  1922: 

The  Fort  Wayne  situation  is  being  thoroughly  gone  into.    Mr.  ,  of  the 

company,  spent  two  hours  in  my  office  the  other  day.    He  is  the  big  man 


Of  ^e  group  and  probably  the  bad  man;  nevertheless,  he  is  the  only  efficient  baker 

m  Fort  Wayne.    We  will  now  arrange  for  a  c<mference  there  which -may  give  us 

a  chance  to  help  them.    I  recently  saw  Mr.  and  he  agreed  to  work  with 

If  and  he  get  together  we  can  make  some  progress.    There  are  several 

touchy  an^  to  the  pnqxisition  but  I  have  hopes  that  we  can  help  them. 

Uild«r  date  of  March  7,  1922,  Mr.  Barnard  writes  Mr.  Haffner,  of 
Haffner's  Star  Bakery,  Mr.  Franke,  of  the  Perfection  Biscuit  Co., 
and  ^te  Swperior  Baking  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  regarding  the  con- 
ferenoe  of  Fort  Wayne  bakers  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gborge  M.  Hapfneb, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Fbanke, 

Superior  Baking  Co. 

Gentlemen:  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bakefs  of  Fort  Wayne  wiU  btt 
very  to  have  a  representative  of  the  American  Bakers'  Association  come  to 
Fort  Wayne  to  meet  the  bakers  of  your  city.  If  such  a  conference  can  be 
arranged,  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed,  to  do  what  I  can  to  make  the  meeting 

mteresting  and  helpful. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  suggestions  from  you  as  to  a  convenient  date  im 
holdmg  the  conference. 
Yours,  very  truly, 


Secretary  and  Buaimeee  Mama^er. 

D.  P.  Chindblom,  the  W.  E.  Lwig  Co.,  writes  lo  Mr.  Bamaid. 
Oetober  27,  1922,  as  follows: 

I  thank  you  for  your  telephone  information  this  morning  concerning  the  Fort 

Wayne  situation. 

This  is  certainly  encouraging  and  I  hope  that  nothing  wil^  bviak.  down  thm. 
If  it  does,  I  wul  let  you  know. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  taking  the  matter  up. 

If  these  fellows  break  loose  down  there,  they  are  going  to  demoralize  conditicma 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  not  only  in  Fort  Wayne  but  for,  at  least,  30  to  40  milea 
around  there,  and  you  know  that  that  simply  means  it  will  spread  even  farther. 

The  following  correspondence  discloses  the  part  the  Anywr^^^ 
Bakers'  Association  had  in  settling  the  price  war  at  IVwrt  Wayne,  Indl., 
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at  the  close  of  1922  and  extending  over  into  1923,  through  the  secre- 
tary's office  and  the  committee  on  industrial  relations. 

M.  A.  MorriSi  Bakers'  Helper,  Chicago,  to  Mr.  Barnard,  December 
4,  1922: 

This  morning  we  received  a  letter  from  S.  A.  Curry,  a  baker  of  Edgerton, 
OMo,  who  says  he  is  facing  a  bread  war,  and  would  do  anything  to  avoid  it. 
••The  Superior  BaUng  C!o.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  seUs  bread  to  anyone  who  will  operate 
a  truck  at  his  own  expense.  These  drivers  sell  bread  at  9  cents  less  2  per  cent, 
if  I  have  the  straight  of  it.  I  have  been  selling  my  bread  at  9^  cents  whole- 
sale and  11  cents  retail,  making  a  better  loaf.  It  did  not  seem  to  hurt  much 
Qii^  a  new  grocer  came  to  town  and  refused  to  handle  our  bread  until  I  gave 
him  a  dfsoount  lower  than  the  other  grocer.  I  reused  and  he  began  to  seU  for 
10  cents.  This  started  the  people  to  talking— why  he  could  sell  at  10  cents 
when  I  got  11  cents.  Also,  the  grocer  is  a  windjammer  and  told  the  people  I 
was  robbing  them  and  him,  using  bread  for  a  leader.  At  this  the  other  grocers 
jtomand  10-cent  bread,  and  I  can  not  keep  up  quality  and  keep  ewn  when  floor 
is  up,  paper  increasing,  etc.  I  think  something  should  be  done,  as  such  com-, 
petition  is  unfair  to  me  and  to  the  baking  industry.  What  good  could  be  obtiUned 
tlirongli  the  American  Associaticm?" 

We  have  written  to  E.  D.  Kaulbaek,  president  of  the  Ohio  association,  and  to 
H.  N.  Dixon,  field  worker  for  the  Ohio  association,  and  we  have  told  the  baker 
to  use  his  local  newspaper  to  tell  the  conmiunity  of  his  quality  goods  and  appeal 
to  ihmk  to  patKniter  mame  industries,  evervthing  else  being  equal.  If  you  can 
extend  your  service  m  advice.  wH  yon  please  sive  him  the  benefit  of  fir  Does 
the  industrial  relations  department  deal  witli  tliinsi  Uke  tbis? 

M,  K.  Stritziiiger,  Norristoim,  Pa.,  chairman,  oommittee  on 
iidustiial  rdalioiis,  to  8.  A.  Cuny,  Edgerton,  Ohio,  December  8, 

"Wmm  letter  to  the  Bak^  Hdper  has  reached  the  committee  on  trade  and 
industrial  relations  of  the  American  Bakers'  Association.  It  is  our  custom  on 
any  complaint  of  this  nature  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  baker  complained 
against,  giving  him  a  copy  of  the  comi^aint^nd  asking  him  if  he  believes  that 
Ids  position  is  fair  to  the  baking  industry.  We  are  writing  such  a  letter  to  the 
Superior  Baking  Co.,  and  wiQ  be  to  gire  you  neopjr  of  tMr  rqdy  and  defense, 
if  they  have  any  to  offer. 

The  American  Bakers'  Association  is  working  untiringly  to  do  all  in  its  power 
for  the  Kood  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  industry,  large  or  small.  The  offi- 
eOii  awiiovemors  are  men  from  all  sises  and  types  of  bakeries  and  their  intmit 
is  in  bakers  in  general,  rather  than  in  any  particular  class  of  bakers. 

We  trust  that  we  may  be  able  to  serve  in  settling  the  disturbance. 

E.      Stritsinger  to  Mr.  Morris,  December  8,  1922^  as  follows: 

I  have  before  me  your  letter  to  Doctor  Barnard  under  date  of  December  4. 
The  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  committee  on  trade  and  industrial  relations 
■■kI  we  are  writing  to  Mr.  Curry,  as  well  as  to  the  Superior  Baking  Co. 

Thanking  you  m  jrnur  interest,  which,  as  we  know,  has  always  been  in  the 
j|4Milinient  of  the  baking  industry,  I  am. 

II  III  J I 

&.  K.  Stritzinger  to  the  Superior  Baking  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
December  8, 1922,  as  foUows: 

The  committee  on  trade  and  industrial  relations  of  the  American  Bakers' 
Association  feds  that  it  can  best  serve  the  industry  by  communicating  charges 
of  unfair  competition  to  aS  persons  complained  against.  We  feel  that  it  is  an 
act  of  friendliness  and  that  all  bakers  everywhere  are  glad  to  know  it  when  any 
oompeditor  [competitor]  feels  that  he  is  being  treated  unfairly  and  without 
KMMurd  for  good  ethics. 

We  have  a  complaint  beittgiiis  agahist  your  company,  and  knowing  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  slory  we  are  asking  you  to  give  us  a  reply  as  to 
your  belief  in  the  matter  of  the  following  letter: 

'*The  Superior  Baking  Co.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  sdb  bread  to  anyone  who  will 
(Mjerate  a  tru<%k  at  bis  own  einense.  This  cbiver  sdls  bread  at  9  cents  less  2  per 
oilt^  If  I  havatlie  s^ii^t  of  ii  t  hiive  been  sdiing  my  bread  U  9H  omim  wM^ 
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sale  and  11  eents  retail,  making  a  better  loaf.   It  did  not  seem  to  hurt  much 

until  a  new  grocer  came  to  town  and  refused  to  handle  my  bread  until  I  gave 
him  a  discount  lower  than  the  other  grocers.  I  refused  and  he  began  to  sell  for 
10  cents.  This  started  the  people  to  talk — why  he  could  sell  at  10  cents  when 
I  got  1 1  cents.  Also,  the  grocer  is  a  windjammer  and  told  the  people  I  was  robbing 
them,  and  I  am  using  bread  for  a  leader.  At  this  the  other  grocer  demanded 
10-cent  bread,  and  I  can  not  keep  up  quality  and  keep  even  when  flour  is  up, 
paper  increasing,  etc.  I  think  sometliing  should  be  done,  as  such  competition 
is  unf ahr  to  me  and  to  the  baking  industry.  What  good  can  be  obtained  throu|^ 
the  American  Association?" 

We  trust  that  you  will  understand  the  position  of  this  committee  and  that  you 
will  give  us,  as  early  as  possible,  the  answer  which  you  would  give  in  talking  to  Mr. 
S.  A.  Curry,  a  baker  of  Edgerton,  Ohio,  who  wrote  the  above  letter  to  the  Bakers 
Helper  Co.,  who  forwarded  it  to  the  committee. 

Superior  Baking  Co.  to  Mr.  Stritzinger,  December  22,  1922: 

Several  days  ago  we  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  which  we  have  given  careful 
consideration  and  have  investigated  this  matter  thoroughly. 

We  shall  be  more  than  pleased  to  answw  your  inquiry  and  to  give  you  any  and 
all  information  considering  this  matter. 

We  would  very  much  welcome  having  the  baker  wbo  reported  us  call  on  us 
personally,  or  to  have  a  representative  from  the  association  call  on  us,  for  we  know 
that  you  would  be  more  than  satisfied  that  our  business  is  being  run  differently 
than  told  of  in  the  complaint  and  there  are  no  discounts  given  to  anyone. 

It  was  our  privilege  up  until  a  short  time  ago  to  supply  the  Groat  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.  stores,  whose  bread  account  amounted  to  practically  $3,000  a 
month,  and  who  paid  us  the  regular  9- cent  price,  without  any  discounts,  rebates, 
or  anything  else,  for  goodness  knows  that  9  cents  is  too  cheap  a  price  to  malce  any 
lower. 

Getting  down  more  directly  to  the  ccmiplaint,  we  do  not  sell  bread  t9  anyone  who 

will  operate  a  truck  but  have  regular  established  routes — although*  these  trucks 
are  owned  by  the  men  who  drive  the  cars,  which  method  we  have  found  more 
satisfactory  than  if  the  bakery  owned  them.  If  we  wanted  to  send  out  anyone  who 
was  wilUng  and  had  a  truck,  we  have  some  odd  twenty  apidicants  on  file,  but  thai 
is  not  our  method  of  doing  business. 

Our  salesman  is  getting  9  cents  straight  for  our  bread,  with  no  discount.  This 
can  be  proven  to  anyone  and  we  should  be  glad  to  do  so.  The  grocer  to-day  is 
employing  every  means  to  lower  the  price,  and  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes 
that  we  don't  hear  that  some  baker  has  offered  bread  at  a  lower  price.  We  do  not 
pay  any  attention  to  such  rumors,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  baker  who  has  filed  this 
complaint  will,  if  he  gives  it  the  proper  thought  and  consideration,  re^alize  that  we 
are  not  fighting  him  or  anyone  else,  but  that  we  are  protecting  him  to  a  certain 
degree  at  a  9-cent  level,  by  being  in  competition  with  those  that  sell  bread  at 
as  low  a  price  as  7}/2  cents  for  the  1^-pound  loaf  against  our  9-cent  price. 

Will  you  kindly  extend  an  invitation  to  this  baker  to  visit  us  and  we  will  be 
more  than  pleased  to  show  him  every  courtesy,  as  we  want  to  be  friendly  with 
him  as  we  are  to  the  large  majority  of  bakers  with  whom  we  compete. 

If  there  is  ansrthing  further  that  we  can  do  on  this  matter,  kindly  calj  on  us. 

Mr.  Stritzinger  to  Supmor  Baking  Co.,  December  28,  1922: 

The  work  of  this  committee  would  be  much  more  pleasant  if  all  of  our  com- 
munications might  savor  of  the  fairness  shown  in  your  letter  of  the  22d.  I  am 
forwarding  your  invitation  to  the  complaining  baker  and  trust  that  harmony  will 
rei^  in  your  community. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year,  I  am. 

Mr.  Stritzinger  to  Mr.  Curry,  Januaiy  3,  1923: 

You  will  recall  from  my  letter  of  December  8  last  that  I  told  you  this  com- 
mittee was  bending  every  effort  toward  promotion  of  harmony  in  the  industry, 
and  that  your  complaint  would  be  taken  up  with  the  Superior  Baking  Co.  I 
have  before  me  a  most  courteous  and  fair  letter  from  Mr.  Garttner,  of  the  Supe- 
rior Baking  Co.,  in  which  he  cordially  invites  you  to  his  bakery.  Mr.  Garttner 
denies  the  giving  of  discount  in  any  form,  even  to  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
store,  whose  bread  account  amounting  to  practically  $30,000  [$3,000?]  per  month. 
He  is  anxious  to  show  you  his  books  and  to  demonstrate  his  good  will  and  his 
desire  to  cooperate  with  the  bakers  of  the  surrounding  section. 
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Mm  I  mot  ask  yau  to  call  on  Mr.  Giultner  as  eaiiy  as  possible,  with  the  trust 
tl^t  tlift  ooiiirora^^  may  }md  to  *  imppiiir  and  more  prosperoils  new  year  for 
111  fstnoeniMi, 

Bmmm  7.  Baafiiv^  ID. 

^  BriD©  wars  liave  been  oonunon  at  Danyille,  HI.,  for  several  years. 
Ill  S»l«iiii>6r.  1921 ,  such  a  war  bioko  out  iavolviiig  all  the  local  bakers 
ilii  the  WaMjBaW  Co.  shipping  in  from  ChicMjo.  The  Muell^ 
imlz  Baking  Co.,  DaiiYilla,  made  complaint  of  Ward's  practices  to 
the  mdustrial  relations  committee,  but  without  immediate  lesuits. 
On  December  6,  1921,  Walter  C.  Spitz  wrote  S.  F.  McD<maId,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  chairman  of  the  industrial  relations  conunittee,  American 
Bakers'  Association,  as  follows: 

I  was  very  nutoli  interested  in  reading  in  the  Bakers'  Weekly  of  December  3d 
Of  the  action  tafcett  by  the  industrial  relations  committee  of  the  American  Bakers' 
Association  m  endeavormg  to  adjust  a  price  war  existing  between  the  bakers  of 
liaMle.  AJso,  the  aetioii  taken  by  this  committee  in  calling  the  attention  of  an 
iBdlana  baker  to  a  State  law  regiUatmg  the  distiilMitioii  of  pnniiiims. 

I  can  not  quite  understand,  however,  whv  voiir  committee  has  overlooked  cer- 
TO^ri^^^^^S?  territory,  and  w  ith  which  thev  must  be  familiar, 

ine  waul  Balaiig  Co.  for  over  tivo  laoDths  has  been  giving  a  loaf  of  bread  away 
with  ertery  one  which  they  sell  in  tils  town.  HM^  claim  that  they  fe^  justified 
in  taking  this  action  because  one  of  the  br.kers  in  Dan^^ille  has  used  unscrupulous 
methods  against  them.  At  the  same  time  they  admit  that  thev  have  no  grievance 
agaiiist  our  firm,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  squeeie  us,  togettier  with 
tlui  other  bakers  m  DanviUe,  in  order  to  force  the  UOmr  above  mmtioned  to  use 
255  !5®7?i:  course,  realize  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  story,  but  we 

thattbe  industnal  relations  committee  shouM  lock  into  the  conditioos  that 
caist  in  Uanville  and  help  us  to  adjust  same. 

Jihaiikiiig  you  in  advance  for  the  consideratiim  shown  the  Danville  bakeiw  in 
this  ccmnection,  I  remain. 

Mr.  McDonald  repHed,  December  10, 1021,  as  follows: 

1  am  in  rwsdpt  of  your  good  letter  of  the  6th  instant.  I  regret  to  note  there 
are  some  bad  conditions  m  your  part  of  the  country,  but  I  am  very  hopeful  of 
their  being  changed,  inasmuch  as  you  state  to  me  that  Mr.  Ward  is  interested  in 
them.  I  have  known  Mr.  Ward  a  long  time;  Mr.  Ward  is  known  as  a  man  who 
operates  on  a  basis  of  rendering  a  service  to  the  pubUc,  a  decent  service  to  his  em- 
ployees, and  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  himself,  under  which  conditions  everybody 
engaged  m  the  same  line  of  business  in  the  same  territory  with  him  is  enabled  to 
operate  in  a  decent  manner,  and  have  a  fair  margin  of  returns  for  their  effort.  A 
good  business  man,  when  it  is  evidenced  that  he  is  making  a  loss,  wants  to  make  a 
deterininate  loss;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know  how  much  his 
loss  18,  for  a  leak  which  you  do  not  establish  the  extent  of  is  a  dangerous  proposi- 
tion, and,  as  I  say,  every  good  business  man  will  spend  probably  more  monev  than 
18  lost  at  the  leak  to  establish  just  eiactly  what  this  amounts  too.  If  there  are 
bakers  m  your  territory  who  thought  that  they  could  make  Mr.  Ward's  invest- 
ment m  that  territory  a  loss  Me  merely  up  against  this  situation;  that  is  to  say, 
J®^  KOiiig  to  develop  the  thing  and  know  exactlv  what  his  loss  is.  I  have  no 
SPt.*  ^^-.W*^'  *™  merely  speaki-ig  my  own  opinion,  and  I  do  believe 
tHat  if  you  wdl  get  these  bakers  together;  and  suppose  that  you  try  it,  and  repre- 
sent me  in  this  matter,  and  get  these  bakers  together  and  discuss  with  them  as  to 
whether  they  can  sincerely  come  to  a  conclusion,  the  conclusion  being  that  which 
would  be  a  decent  one  for  the  consuming  public,  and  permit  them  to  give  it  a  fair 
'®r*'?j!S  t?®^'  employees,  and  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  themselves  commensu- 
late  with  the  effort,  and  I  believe  with  this  sort  of  situation  established  that  a 
representative  from  the  Ward  interests  will  he  glad  to  discuss  the  whole  propod- 
tion.  As  stated  above,  this  in  no  way  commits  Mr.  Ward,  as  I  have  not  ap- 
proached him  on  this  matter,  and  am  in  no  position  to  speak  for  him;  but  it  is  of 
no  use  to  take  the  matter  up  until  the  bakers  in  your  territory,  or  at  least  those 
TOO  are  responsible  for  the  situation,  desire  a  change  that  will  be  one  that  is 
satisfactory,  and  is  due  to  the  trade  in  your  territory. 

Bo  not  misunderstand  me,  I  am  not  putting  the  idea  out  that  anyone  in  par- 
ticular has  emmd  this  iituatioD;  I  do  say,  however,  that  if  it  is  Mr.  Ward's  direct, 
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Mtlal  act,  I  should  be  mortt  than  siirptM,  as  it  would  be  the  first  time  that  it 
has  ever  come  to  my  attention  tiiat  Mr.  Ward  has  precipitated  a  condition  that 
you  state  exists  in  your  territory.  Personallv,  if  I  had  to  have  competition  in 
M^phis  I  should  prefer  to  have  Mr.  Ward  to  anyone  that  I  know  of  at  this  time. 

Won  t  you  kindly  represent  the  industrial  relations  committee,  and  endeavor 
to  get  the  men  together  and  wire  me,  and  if  you  are  able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  I  shall  then  be  glad  to  approach  Mr.  Ward. 

Hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  in  the  very  near  future,  I  am* 

Other  correspondence  followed,  and  finally  in  a  memoraildiiiii  to 
Mr.  McDonald,  January  30, 1922,  Mr.  Bamaid  said: 

The  Danville,  III.,  trouble  has  been  adjusted  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Hines  for  a 

report  on  the  situation. 

Section  8.  Michigan. 

xJ^^^  Schulze  Baldng  Co.,  Chicago,  has  a  plant  af  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  From  this  plant  it  ships  bread  to  Hastiiigs,  Mioh.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  letter  from  a  Hastings  bakeiy: 

A  ,  .  Jamuabt  9, 1923. 

American  Bakers'  Association,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:  There  is  a  little  matter  I  wish  to  talk  over  with  you  before  remit- 
ting for  the  1923  dues,  of  wfaieh  we  are  very  anxious  to  keep  up  our  membership 
and  boost  for  the  organization  as  well  as  for  the  industry,  but  we  find  some  vary 
discouraging  things  being  pulled  off  that  the  wnter  amlj  believes  can  be 
adjusted  through  this  organization. 

For  instance  the  fi«iultz  [Schulse?]  Baking  Co.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  is  shipping 
bread  into  Hastings  and  selling  to  the  stores  at  the  wholesale  price  of  8  o^ts  a 
loaf  and  the  same  loaf  thegr  are  whidesaling  in  Ckcand  Baaifit  and  other  idaoee  for 
10  cents. 

This,  in  our  judpnent,  is  not  fair  competition  and  if  same  is  not  remedied  w© 
will  be  unable  to  keep  up  our  mrabership  or  even  to  i^nain  in  the  wholesale 

busmess. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Star  Bakery  Co., 
(Copy  of  this  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Stritsinger.)  ^*  JAMttsoN. 

The  AmerieaQ  Bakers'  Association  replied  as  follows: 

fl.>»  T»  TT    .  ,  Januaby  10,  1923. 

«PAB  Bakery  Co.,  Hastings,  Mich. 

Attention  Mr.  W.  R.  Jamieson,  mgr. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  January  9,  addressed  to  Amaiiaaa  Bakero*  Aseo* 
elation,  is  acknowledged. 

W®. interest  in  keepng  up  your  membOTship  in  the  association,  anif 
tor  this  reason  we  are  forwarding  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  R.  K.  Stritzinger. 
cnairman  of  the  industrial  relations  committee,  who  wiU  wiftba  yen  resaidinjctlke 
matter  mentioned  in  your  letter.  . 

We  want  very  much  to  retain  our  present  membership  and  also  to  increase 
tne  membership  of  the  association  during  the  coming  year,  as  we  feel  that  the 
work  of  the  association  and  the  institute  18  growing  mm  aad  lam  Innortaiit  for 
the  future  of  the  baking  industry. 
Ymy  truly  yours, 

C^w  B.  MOBISON. 

The  associatioii  to  R.  K.  Strit2dnger,  chairman  industrial  relationa 
comimttee: 

Mr.  R.  K.  oTBiTUNaaa, 

Lewis  G.  Strittinger  Moieerp,  Main  md  MmrUeu  StreeiSt,  Nwri^mm,  Pm. 
^^"^1^        Stritzinger:  I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  leeeived  tomi 
tne  btar  Bakery  Co.,  of  Hastings,  Mich.,  together  with  a  eopy  of  my  reply.  Will 
you  see  what  you  can  do  to  straighten  this  matter  out? 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  B.  MoaisoN. 


mmmmmoM  mm  wmwm  m  bbsab  and  i*ix>im 
Mr.  Slritnagor  to  tito  S<iiii]ie  Biting  Co. : 

M  « —  Janttaby  13,  1923< 

SbuiiXi  [S€Hi7ua]  Baking  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

^  QaNTLBMiJN:  The  committee  on  trade  and  industrial  relations  of  this  associa- 
wm  feels  that  when  a  complaint  is  received  from  a  baker  accusing  another  baker 
of  unfair  business  practice  it  is  an  act  of  friendliness  to  submit  a  copy  of  the 
complaint  to  such  accused  baker.  We  feel  that  in  many  instances  this  procedure 
clears  away  many  misunderstandings.  A  copy  erf  the  reply  to  such  complaint  is 
always  sent  to  the  complaining  baker. 

We  are  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  at  this  office  from  the  Star  Bakery 
Co.,  Hastings,  Mich.  We  would  appreciate  if  you  should  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
us  an  answer  which  you  believe  should  be  made  to  that  complained  [complami}. 

Trusting  you  may  understand  the  position  of  the  committee,  I  am 
Cordially  youii, 

Ckmnmn  Vomwiiim  m  Trade  amd  Inimirial  RdoUom, 


Sdmke  Bating  Co.  in  r«pfy  : 

_  Januabt  16,  1923. 

AmmcAN  Bakbbs'  Association, 

107  W.  Fomance  Street^  Mofrialown,  Fa. 
Attention  Mr.  Stritzinger. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  13,  also  copy  of  letter 
mai  to  by  the  Star  Baking  Co.,  of  Hastings,  Mich. 

Sometime  ajgo,  I  can  not  say  the  exact  date,  I  made  a  trip  to  Hastmgs  and  had 
a  talk  with  Mr.  Jamieson  in  regard  to  local  conditions,  prices,  etc.,  and  at  that 
time  we  made  a  verbal  agreement  now  [not]  to  make  any  changes  in  the  wholesale 
price  of  bread  in  that  locality  without  first  talking  it  over. 

About  six  months  later  our  lociJ  representative  called  me  on  the  phone  one 
morning  and  informed  me  that  the  Star  Baking  Co.,  was  wholesaling  their  bread 
for  8  cents,  our  price  at  that  time  being  10  cents.  The  only  thing  feft  for  us  to 
<io  was  to  follow  suit,  which  we  did  the  following  day. 

Why  the  Star  Baking  Co.  should  complain  about  unfair  competition,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  is  a  mystery  to  me,  When  they  started  this  price  cutting, 
but  if  they  feel  that  they  want  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  to  where  it  formerly 
was  ami  make  a  fair  profit  to  which  they  are  entitled,  we  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 
with  them. 

Yours^  ¥ery  truly, 

ScHULZE  Baking  Company, 
Joseph  Cooper,  Manager, 

Mr.  Siritaiager  to  tlie  Stwr  Bmkery  Co.: 

^       „  ^  Januaby  20,  1923. 

WAR  Bakeby  Co., 


Hadin§%.  Miek, 
Attention  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Jamieson,  manager. 


Gen'tlemp:n:  In  further  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  we  are  inclosing 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  we  have  just  received  from  the  Schulze  Baking  Co.,  of 
Orand  Rapids. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Schulze  Baking  Co.  is  holding  the  door  open  for  a 
direct  personal  conference  on  the  matter  in  question.  May  we  not  suggest  that 
your  Mr.  Jameison  arrange  for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Cooper  whereby  all  matters 
of  controversial  nature  may  be  ironed  out? 

We  trust  this  correspondence  wM  demonstrate  to  you  that  the  committee  is 
leally  working  constantly  for  the  good  of  the  entire  iiidustry. 
Very  truly  yours, 

CoMMifMBi  on  Trade  and  Industrial  Relations, 
.    By  ^  Cktiirman, 

And  finally,  Mr.  Stritzinger  to  the  Schulze  Baking  Co.: 


mm- 
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«  _  _  jAWUAaT  20,  1923. 

Schulze  Baking  Co., 

Prescott  Street  and  Ionia  Avmue,  Orand  Rapids f  Mich. 

Attention  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  your  very  good  letter  of  the  16th  instant  and  am 
sendfaig  a  copy  to  the  Star  Balcery  Co,,  Hastings,  Mich. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  committee  to  have  sueh  a  fair  and  courteous  response 
to  their  letter  of  the  13th.  As  you  know,  we  are  endeavoring  to  make  contacts 
where  such  are  broken,  and  it  is  our  trust  that  the  8tar  Bakery  Co.  will  get  in 
touch  with  you  on  receipt  of  our  letters  of  this  date. 

Again  thanking  you,  we  are, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Committee  on  Trade  and  Industbial  Relatiomb, 
By  ,  Chairman. 

At  Saginaw,  Mich.,  there  was  trouble  between  the  local  bakers  in 

1924,  in  the  settlement  of  which  the  American  Bakers'  Association, 

through  its  industrial  relations  committee,  was  asked  to  participate. 

The  following  correspondence  is  from  the  files  of  the  association 

secretary's  office  at  Chicago: 

.  ,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Jfay  f«, 

American  Bakebs'  Association, 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  recently  become  involved  in  a  premium  campaign, 
we  have  had  in  effect  for  about  two  years  a  gentlemen's  agreement  to  abolish 
all  premiunos.  Recently  the  foremost  baker  in  town  started  a  toaster  campaign, 
giving  away  a  toaster  with  10  coupons  on  payment  of  an  additional  89  cents. 

We  are  very  much  opposed  going  into  a  premium  proposition,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  sure  the  rest  of  the  bakers  will  follow,  which  will  eventuallv  pu*t  us  all  on  the 
same  basis  with  no  more  volume  than  we  had  before,  with  an  additional  expense 
of  the  premium  proposition. 

No  doubt  similar  experiences  have  been  had  by  bakers  in  other  cities,  and  we 
are  wondering  if  you  can  send  us  any  information  which  would  assist  us  in  meeting 
the  unfair  competition. 
Very  truly  yours, 

The  Gase  Bakinci  Co., 
£.  J.  Gase. 

. .    _    ,   ^  Mat  17,  1«24. 

Mr.  L.  A.  SCHILLINGER, 

Gardner  Bakeries  (Inc.),  Baltimore,  Md. 

My  Dear  Schillinger:  Here  is  a  letter  and  a  copy  of  my  "pass-the-buck" 
reply.  I  don't  see  how  you  are  going  to  himdle  the  situation,  but  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  knowing  what  you  do,  Mid  I  shall  be  gmlecul  to  you  if  you 
will  send  me  a  copy  of  your  letter. 

Now  that  the  board  members  have  gone  home  and  we  have  written  up  the 
mmutes,  we  find  that  we  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  three  days  vou  were 
with  us. 

Yours  very  sipcerely, 

H.  E.  Barnard, 
Secretary  and  Business  Manager, 


Mr.  E.  J.  Gas., 

The  Gase  Baking  Co.,  404-406  West  Genesee  Avenue,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Gase:  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  give  you  some  definite 
and  direct  assistance  in  handling  the  premium  campaigns.  They  are  always 
hard  to  handle,  and  the  more  so  when  those  yfhQ  aie  conducting  them  are  not 
members  of  the  association. 

But  in  your  case,  as  in  all  such  cases,  our  only  recourse  is  to  turn  the  matter 
over  to  the  chairman  of  our  committee  on  trade  and  industrial  relations,  Mr. 
L.  A.  SchiUinger,  Gardner  Bakeries  (Inc.),  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  Schillinger 
knows  how  to  handle  these  cases  better  than  any  oitev  member  of  the  associa- 


tion,  and  he  has  been  successful  this  past  year  in  straightening  out  a  good  many 
fd  them,  so  I  am  sending  your  letter  on  to  him,  with  the  suggestion  that  you 
need  his  help. 

I  don't  quite  understand  tlie  psyebology  of  a  baker  who  thinks  he  can  gain 
permanent  business  by  using  the  toaster  as  a  premium  proposition.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  sale  of  toasters  will  increase  the  consimiption  of  bread,  but  premiums 
mve  only  to  upset  the  trade  conditloiis  temporarily.  This  you  ouCHne  very 
clearly  m  your  letter. 

The  only  way  I  know  of  by  which  we  can  ever  prevent  such  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices is  by  organizing  bakery  groups  so  closely  that  the  members  will  play  fair 
one  with  the  other.  May  I  quote%roiii  an  address  made  by  Mr.  Hoover  before 
the  chamber  of  commerce  at  CSevelaDd  last  week.  He  said:  Business  must 
voluntarily  formulate  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  which  will  bring  ethical 
conduct  in  business  or  the  Crovemment  must  by  regulation  do  it  for  all  business.'' 

Is  this  not  a  clear  and  logical  statement? 
IToiifS'  very  sineerely, 

H.  E.  Barnard, 
Secretary  and  Business  Manager, 


Baltimore,  May  29 ^  1924, 

The  Gase  Baking  Co., 

404  West  Ommee  Ammm,  'Sa^imaw;  Jficil. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Gaab:  You  are  certainly  welcome  to  any  interest  shown  by 
the  writer  in  advising  you  of  his  full  cooperation  to  assist  in  stopping  the  toaster 
premium  campaign  put  on  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Wolfarth,  and  I  am  happy  to  know 
that,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  your  countersHack^  has  served  your  personal 
interest.  However,  it  has  not  entirely  solved  the  problem  that  we  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bakers*  Association  are  trying  so  hard  to  do,  and  you  must  agree  with  me 
that  the  manner  in  which  you  have  retaliated  is  but  a  temporary  condition, 
which  can  not  help  but  have  a  bad  leactlon,  because  all  vou  have  done  is  to  kill 
the  effect,  whereas  what  the  indnatrial  rdations  committee  is  teyiixg  to  do  is 
to  prevent  the  cause. 

If  I  may  suggest,  now  that  the  game  stands  with  each  one  of  you  winning 
II  leg,  why  not  m  to  Mr.  Wolfarth,  talk  the  situatkm  over,  and  squash  the  whole 
plim  immediat^,  because  with  both  of  you  temporary  winners  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  call  off  all  bets  at  the  moment  rather  than  to  await  the  next  move, 
which  will  make  it  embarrassing  to  get  together. 

Though  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  indusMd  relations  eommittee,  still 
you  are  a  member  of  the  American  Bakers'  Association,  and  the  few  men  on 
the  committee  can  do  very  little  without  the  cooperative  support  of  its  full 
membership;  likewise  individuals  in  respective  territories  where  these  unethical 
things  are  being  practiced,  and  not  only  would  you  be  serving  yourself  and  Mr. 
Wolfarth  in  the  highest  degree,  but  your  action  would  reflect  greater  results 
to  every  member  of  our  organization,  and  the  writer  and  his  committee  will 
feel  deeply  grateful  for  this  cooperation. 

Trusting  you  will  not  take  this  suggestion  lightly  but  will  give  it  serious  thought 
snd  go  to  the  front  for  your  organization  as  the  writer       willing  to  do  for  you, 
Mieve  me,  with  warm  personal  regards  and  best  wishes, 
Cordially  yours, 

AMBBiCAir  Baksbb'  Association, 
Chmrman  Imdustrud  Rdatwrn  CommMee. 

Inter:  To  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard. 
Office:  From  Mr.  Schillineer. 
Letter:  Date,  May  29,  1924. 

Attached  letter  from  the  Gase  Baking  Co.,  with  copy  of  the  writer's  reply, 
tells  its  own  story.  Alter  it  has  served  your  purpose  please  return  for  my  files. 

Regards. 

Mr.  Schillinger  stated  to  the  commission's  agent  in  an  interview 
Mardb  24,  1926,  that  he  did  not  have  the  letter  from  the  Gase  Co. 
referred  to  in  the  above  interoffice  letter  of  May  29,  or  any  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  case,  and  had  no  recollection  as  to  how  the 
matter  was  £nally  settled.^ 

4  As  noted  in  connection  with  the  Httoburgh  case  (p.  118),  the  files  of  the  chainnan  of  the  indnslilsl 
lelations  committee  relating  mm  to  nemt  cases  bandied  by  bim  act  fnoonn^aC^  and  the  cbainnia'a 
■iHBiiBtiin.  M  time  cMU'pm.  7«r  othir  ^ilBiilsr  «saie  Mt  pp..  71,  IMi  lad  117. 
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Section  9.  Denver. 

Bakers  of  Denver,  Colo.,  have  been  disturbed  from  time  to  time 
with  price  cutting  and  premium  giving,  and  State  and  natioiial  asso- 
ciations have  been  called  upon  for  relief. 

The  Old  Homestead  Bread  Co.,  of  Denver,  wired  Mr.  Barnard, 
Chicago,  secretary-business  manager  of  the  American  Bakers'  Asso- 
ciation, August  8,  1923,  as  follows: 

Ettenson  and  Kilpatrick  have  gone  back  to  premiums.  All  bakers  up  in  arms. 
Colorado  association  is  seriously  jeopardized.  As  member  of  the  Amencan  asso- 
elation,  request  you  to  malce  mnmB  effort  to  gtemii^twi  out  situation. 

Mr.  Barnard  wired  R.  K.  Stritzinger,  Norristown,  Pa.,  chairman 
industrial  relations  committee,  August  8,  1923,  as  follows: 

Just  received  wire  from  Old  Homestead  Bread  Co.,  Denver,  as  follows:  "Etten- 
son and  Kilpatrick  have  gone  back  to  premiums.  All  bakers  up  in  arms.  (3olo- 
rado  association  is  seriously  jeopardized.  As  member  of  the  American  aaaoCTation, 
request  you  to  make  serious  effort  to  strai|^ten  oat  aquation."   Can  yoa,  as 

chairman,  relieve  the  situation? 

Mr.  Bamard  also  wired  the  Old  Homestead  Bread  Co.^  Augusl  B, 
1923: 

Wire  received.  Matter  r^ened  Gha&man  8tiitKlneer  for  answer.  Wiile  fuU 
particulars. 

The  Old  Homestead  Braid  Cb.  then  wiole  to  Mr.  Bmaid,  Chicagio, 
August  8,  1923 J  as  follows: 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  wire  of  to-day. 

Along  in  February  Mr.  Ettenson  and  Mr.  Knight,  both  of  Denver,  called  on 
all  bakers  who  were  then  using  premiums  and  asked  them  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  same  on  March  15.  This  was  agreed  to  and  went  off  nicely  and  every- 
^ng  was  ealm  until  Mr.  Ettenson  pulled  ^e  stunt  of  giving  away  a  loaf  wioi 
a  loaf  for  three  days.  The  Cozian  Baking  Co.  took  this  as  a  violation  of  the 
agreement  and  started  putting  candy  in  its  bread.  The  rest  of  the  bakers  managed 
to  put  off  the  crisis  and  we  got  by  without  anyone  else  falUng  for  the  same  thing 
or  worse,  with  the  result  that  Conan  got  very  little  business  tlurough  his  effortB. 

A  "  Code  of  ethics,"  copy  of  whieh  is  iaeloied,  was  ^ben  8%iied  by  aU  the 
larger  bakers,  including  Ettenson. 

Mr.  Ettenson  seems  to  think  that  he  is  being  hurt  by  the  Cozian  Baking  Co. 
and  by  other  smidl  bakers  who  are  supposedly  cutting  the  i»iee. 

On  Saturday,  August  4,  Mr.  Ettenson  put  handbills  aU  over  the  town  notify- 
ing the  grocers  and  housewives  that  candy  is  in  Kilpatrick's  bread.  The  small 
bakers  who  pulled  their  candy,  as  weU  as  the  large  bakers  who  did  the  same, 
are  seriously  up  in  arms.  The  situation  is  fast  assuming  the  proportions  of  a 
pice  war. 

You  know  well  that  this  means  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  association  and 

Elete  wrecking  of  all  the  work  we  have  done  up  to  date.    Mr.  Ettenson's 
ion  as  pre8i<£nt  of  the  association  makes  it  react  squarely  on  the  associa- 
This  IS  as  nearly  as  I  can  give  you  the  details  of  the  situation. 
We  feel  that  the  whole  thing  is  aedOQt  mHigh  to  wmmi  us  asking  your 
support. 

Cods  or  Ethics,  Wholesale  Division,  Colobado  Statb  Bakbiis'  AasociAmii 

NO  PBEMIUMS 

No  special  inducements  to  grocers  or  restaurants,  either  in  wn|^tB»  dlsooun%i| 

gifts,  or  any  other  manner. 

Sampling  the  grocer  shall  be  limited  to  cut  loaves.  Leave  no  salable  loaf 
with  hmi. 

Sampling  restaurants  shall  be  limited  to  one  loaf  of  each  type  of  bread  wmA 

by  restaurants. 

Sampling  with  rolls  shall  be  limited  to  oHe  dozen  of  each  type  of  rolls  used 
by  Uks  mtauraiits.  '  ' 


Basis  of  checking  weights  shall  be  as  follows:  Wdgh  26  loaves  and  take  the 
average  wei«[ht  of  one  loaf  thus  obtained. 

Any  meniber  of  this  association  may  call  on  any  other  member  at  any  time 
for  the  purfiose  of  ^leoking  his  weights. 

We  aipree  to  this  eode  of  ethies  and  will  oonduet  our  business  aeeordingly. 

The   C3o., 

By  . 


Mr.  Barnard's  office  referred  the  above  letter  and  code  to  Mr. 
Stritziiiger,  wlio  wrote  the  adsociation,  August  14,  1923,  as  foUows: 

Bor  Doctor  Barnard's  information,  on  his  return  to  the  office,  I  have  followed 
the  usual  proeedure  of  the  oommittee  and  have  mailed  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ferguson's 
letter  to  Mr.  IBttenson,  with  the  suggestion  that  he  reply  thereto,  etc.  Mr. 
Ferguson  has  been  sent  the  oustomafy  fom  letter  which  we  have  used  in  other 
cases. 

The  matter  was  also  referred  by  the  secretary's  office  to  William 
H.  Kom,  Davenport,  Iowa,  president  of  the  association,  and  Max 
Livingston,  Livingston  Baking  Co,,  Chicago,  first  vice  president  of 
the  association. 

On  August  21,  1923,  the  Kilpatrick  Baking  Co.,  Denver,  Colo., 
wrote  to  Mr.  Stritzinger  as  follows: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  August  8.  We  realize  that  you,  repre- 
senting the  American  Bakers'  Association,  are  entitled  to  a  letter  stating  our 
position  in  this  matter. 

You  must  irst  realise  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks'  but  of  years' 

•  duration. 

In  May,  1921,  the  Campbell-Sell  Baking  Co.  started  with  flag  coupons;  the 
Maeklem  Baking  Co.  folowed  suit  with  coupons  for  pencils;  the  Old  Homestead 
followed  suit  with  candy  and  a  cheap  loaf;  the  Cosian  Bakery  followed  suit  with 
candy  and  cut  prices  and  giving  away  bread. 

Hll  Kilpatrick  Baking  Co.  tried  to  sell  bread  against  this  competition  for 
10  ii^^  without  the  use  of  any  premiums,  discount,  or  weight  addition  and 
found  it  a  losing  game.  We  then  went  into  the  coupon  game  and  tried  to  make  it 
so  strong  that  the  rest  of  the  bakers  would  come  to  their  senses.  After  nine  months 
of  this,  the  Maeklem  Baking  Co.  came  to  us  and  asked  us  what  we  thought  of 
cutting  out  premiums.  We  agreed  to  do  so  if  the  other  bakeries  would  agree,  and 
inally  all  premiums  were  eUminated. 

In  the  meantime  several  of  the  bakeries  had  been  putting  cut-price  bread  on 
the  market.  Two  bakeries  were  discounting,  and  one  was  giving  bread  away  reg- 
ularly for  over  a  year.  By  this  we  mean  that  if  a  grocer  took  10  loaves  he  was  given 
lOlpaYes  gratis. 

W©  then  decided  that  we  would  run  a  three-day  campaign,  and  for  that  period 
fave  an  extra  loaf  with  each  loaf  purchased,  explaining  to  the  grocer  in  each  in- 
slsnee  that  the  extra  loaf  was  to  be  given  and  not  sold  to  new  customers.  We 
did  not  solicit  any  new  stops  at  all.  This  did  not  break  any  code  of  ethics  or  any 
agreement  made  by  us  witn  other  bakeries.  Other  baketios  had  hem  doing  tiuii 
for  the  past  two  years  to  get  new  stops. 

Immediately  after  this  the  Cozian  Baking  Co.  put  candy  in  their  bread,  evi* 
dently  as  a  revenge  method.  Practically  all  the  other  bakeries  met  with  Cosian, 
and  he  agreed  to  cut  out  candy  within  10  days.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  a 
eode  of  ethics  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  only  four  bakeries,  to  our  knowledge. 

This  code  of  ethics  reads  the  same  as  submitted  to  you,  except  that  the  words 
"jpfoviding  no  other  bakery  violates  this  code"  were  inserted  after  the  Une  "we 
ffliee  to  code  oi  ethics  and  will  conduct  our  business  accordingly."  This 
addendum  was  proposed  to  us  by  the  Campbell-S^  Baking  Go.  and  agreed  to 
by  our  firm. 

We  waited  for  over  two  months  for  the  Cozian  Baking  Co.  to  remove  candy 
from  thdr  bread,  and  when  they  did  not  do  so  we  decided  to  put  out  an  off  brand 
(not  our  regular  Daisy  brand)  and  insert  candy  to  meet  this  competition.  This 
ire  have  done  after  giving  the  other  bakeries  four  days'  notice  of  our  intention. 

The  above  is  a  statement  of  conditions  here,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  and 
eiplains  our  stand. 
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Mr.  Ldvingston,  Chicago,  wrote  to  C.  B.  Morison.  Americaii  Bakers' 
Association,  Chicago,  August  30,  1923,  as  follows: 

Your  letter  to  the  writer  with  reference  to  the  Denver  situation,  together  with 
the  correspondence  attached,  was  referred  to  the  Kilpatrick  Baking  Co.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Ettenson  had  already  written  to  Mr.  Stritzinger,  as  per  the  inclosed  copy. 

I  might  add  that  he  personatty  wrote  me  a  letter  going  into  more  intimate 
details,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  is  entirely  justified  in  pursuing  the 
course  he  did  for  his  self -protection.  I  know  that  Mr.  Ettenson  was  very  keen  on 
striving  for  a  condition  in  Denver  such  as  we  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  in 
Chicago,  but  with  their  limited  maricet  and  the  iaet  that  his  is  a  young  concern 
he  has  found  it  difficult  to  bear  the  brant  el  th«ii#it  fOona,  kimm  buaneas  and 

Thereafter  negotiations  by  the  association  followed  more  direct 
methods.  Mr.  Stritsdiiger  wired  Mr.  Barnard,  Sepieoiber  7, 1023,  m 
follows: 

nease  haire  full  files  Denver  controYer^  at  Fren^  lick. 

Section  10.  New  England. 

WliiJe  the  New  England  Bafeers'  Association,  through  its  district 
associations,  usually  endeavored  to  settle  tJiose  price  wars  in  its  own 
territory  wiuich  were  bron^t  to  its  attisntion,  it  oeeaskxnally  appealed 
to  the  national  association.  In  the  Sprindield  (Mass.)  price  war,  1024 
(see  pp.  185-190),  George  West,  Widte  mwer  Juncticm,  Yt.,  piesida&i 
of  t&  New  En^and  Association,  wrote  to  ilie  Amerieaa  Bakas* 
Association  (personal  attention  of  Doctor  Bamaid),  August  5,  ld24, 
as  f(^ows: 

We  are  up  against  a  rather  serious  proposition  heaee  in  New  England  at  the 
present  time.  The  General  Baking  Co.,  in  the  new  plant  that  they  bought  al 
Springfield  of  the  Dexter  people,  lost  considerable  business  when  they  took 
the  plant  over.  They  lay  this  loss  in  a  ^reat  measure  to  unfair  competition  from 
Mie  other  bakers  in  l^ringfi^d.  This  is  m  a  way  partly  true,  but  the  fact  lemaina 
lybat  the  Bond  bread  did  not  go  as  strong  in  that  territory.  They  have  been 
unfair  in  the  competition  now,  selling  their  bread  and  giving  away  as  many  as 
they  sold  to  a  customer.  That  is,  if  they  sold  12  loaves  of  bread  for  $1.20  they 
give  the  eustomer  12  loaves,  nu&king  24  loaves  for  $1.20.  Now,  the  ottier  bakers 
have  played  fair,  and  some  of  those  who  think  they  have,  want  to  clear  this 
up,  and  make  a  complaint  to  the  Federal  Trade  Committee  [Commission).  I  am 
wondering  if  there  is  anything  that  the  American  Association  could  do  to  bring 
i^ut  hannony  again  in  Springfield.  I  expect  that  there  wfll  be  a  meeting  of  the 
govemcffs'  board  of  the  New  England  Association,  and  this  question  will  be 
brought  up  of  serving  an  injunction  on  the  General  Baking  Co.  But  if  the  in- 
dustrial relations  conimittee  can  bring  about  an  understandmg  it  would  be  much 
better  than  the  work  of  a  long  hearing  and  hard  feelings.  The  trouble  with  our 
Hew  England  committee  is  that  practically  all  of  the  members  are  interested  in 
une  side  or  the  other  and  we  can  not  get  an  unprejudiced  meeting. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  take  this  up  with  Raymond  Stritzinger  and  write  me 
whether  vou  think  the  national  association  could  do  anything  about  it  or  not. 

Thankmg  you  for  a  prompt  reply,  I  am, 
Respectfully  yours, 

Geo.  Wsst. 

Mr.  Barnard  r^dies  to  Mr.  West,  August  8,  1924,  as  foUows: 

Your  letter  of  August  5  ti  going  forward  to-day  to  President  Stritzing^,  for 
you  are  quite  right  in  believing  that  the  American  Bakers'  Association  is  inter- 
ested, through  its  trade  and  industrial  relations  committee,  in  handling  such 
matters  as  that  to  which  you  refer. 

Of  course,  after  we  have  brought  these  matters  to  the  attention  of  our  com- 
mittees, we  can  do  little  more  in  the  way  of  correcting  unsatisfactory  conditions, 
for,  unfortunately,  trade  associations  have  never  yet  developed  a  practical  way 
of  holding  members  in  line  with  ethical  codes.  We  have  usually  found,  however, 
that  when  a  meeting  ground  was  establidied  it  was  possilito  to  raoedy  the  iinaatit- 
faetory  conditions. 

I  trust  this  will  be  the  case  this  time. 
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Also  Mr.  Barnard  to  R.  K.  Stritzinger,  August  8,  1924: 

Here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  this  morning  from  George  C.  West,  presid^i 
of  the  New  Enipaad  Bakers'  Association.    Please  note  my  reply. 

This  is  a  most  inteiestins  situation  and  one  which  I  know  Schillinger  will  not 
Wi  much  pleasure  in  handling.  You  were,  however,  successful  in  putting  the 
Kbrn  case  up  to  him  and  I  hope  you  will  be  equally  as  sueoestful  this  time. 

Mr.  SirltMEiger  to  Mr.  ScMUiiiger,  ehaiiman  indi^trial  relatloiia 

committee,  August  11,  1924: 

It  seems  as  if  the  trade  and  tedustiial  telalions  committee  is  bound  to  run  into 
embanassing  situations,  especially  since  your  connection  with  the  General  Baking 

CJo.  has  been  established.  However,  everybody  that  knows  you  knows  that  you 
are  at  your  best  when  other  people  might  be  embarrassed. 

I  am  inclosing  lor  your  attention  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  has  just  reached  my 
desk  from  Doctor  llaniard's  office  and  which  was  originally  written  by  George 
West,  president  of  the  New  England  Bakers'  Association.  I  know  that  you  wiU 
get  on  the  job  immediately  and  I  presume  that  your  first  contact  will  be  through 
AI.  Hathaway,  who  is  a  member  of  yoiir  committee. 

With  best  wishes  and  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  in  AHantlo  Oty,  I  am. 

Mr.  ScMUnger  alwtei  III' He  commission's  agent  in  an  interview, 
Maidb.  24,  1926,  that  his  files  had  no  correspondence  relating  to  this 
ease  and  liial  he  had  110  d^nite  recollection  as  to  what  he  did  regard- 
ing the  matter.  He  thou^t  the  West  letter  might  have  been  for^ 
warded  to  Senator  Eabenc^d,  oomnsel  for  the  American  Bakers' 
Aawciation,  who  knew  West  personally,  or  to  Hie  general's  Mew 
'^E'oi^:  'Office.'"^ 

SociioB  11.  mmaarck,  M.  Bak. 

The  following  correspondence  relates  to  the  shipment  of  bread  by 
Minneapols  bakers  to  North  Dakota  points,  express  charges  prepaid. 
North  Dakota  bakiis  shipping  to  the  same  pomU  had  not  been  pre- 
pafing  these  charges,  but  wiere  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  Minneapolis 
eompetitbn,  hence  the  complaint  by  a  Bismarck  Dak.)  baker. 
The  correspondence  IS  introduced  here  primarily  because  it  develops 
the  fact  that  North  Dakota  bakers  in  the  vicinity  of  Bismarck  had 
an  agreement  not  to  cut  prices  (see  letter  below,  Mr.  Hoffman  to 
Mr.  Barnard,  March  6, 1925),  but  also  because  it  presents  a  discussion 
of  a  species  of  competition  alleged  to  be  unfair. 

The  complaint  is  made  by  John  A.  Hoffman,  Barker  Baking  & 
Candy  Co.,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  to  E.  O.  Holen,  sales  manager  of  the 
Excelsior  Baking  Co.,  Minneapolis,  February  26,  1925: 

This  is  a  personal  letter  addressed  to  you  for  the  reason  that  we  have  met, 
and  tlierefore  I  feel  acquainted  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  want  to  ask  that  you 
do  me  tbe  favor  of  getting  the  facts  that  I  am  going  to  present  before  your  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Lewis  F.  Bolser,  wlioin  I  wdflirslancris  also  pcesident  of  the  American 
Bakers'  Association. 

While  visiting  many  of  the  larger  bakeries  in  the  different  cities  the  writer  was 
always  very  favorably  impressed  when  entering  the  main  offices  of  most  of  these 
institutions,  when  observing  the  membership  certificate  and  the  code  of  ethics 
occupying  a  prominent  place  over  the  desk  or  on  the  wall  of  the  above-mentioned 
association.  So  when  a  cry  for  members  and  funds  went  out  by  them  we  hastened 
to  comply,  although  in  a  small  way  but  nevertheless  double  the  amount  we 
were  asked  for,  believing  this  code  m  etfakjs  was  the  last  word  in  the  industry. 

Will  you  please  ask  Mr.  Bolser  to  request  that  the  management  of  the  Purity 
or  Flour  State  Baking  Co.  and  the  Regan  Bakery  read  articles  3  and  9  of  the  code 
of  ethics  adopted  by  the  American  Bakers'  Association,  of  which  they  are  members? 
Then  ask  them  if  absorbing  a  4-cent  per  loaf  express  charge  is  living  up  to  this 
code. 


*  As  noted  in  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  case  (p.  1 18) ,  the  files  of  the  chairman  of  the  industrial  reU- 
teis  eommittee  relating  to  recent  cases  handled  by  him  are  incompleto  sad  Hm  llbatnma^  neolieotlini  qf 
iMweMii  iooe.  tor  otiMraiiiiUar  cases  see  x»p.  71, 102,  and  127. 
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They  charge  dealers  in  Bismarck  and  surrounding  territory  13^  cents  per 
loaf  (24  ounces)  and  prepay  the  carrying  charge,  which  nets  them  93^  cents 
per  loaf.    Can  they  do  it  and  make  a  livaUe  prc^  with  flour  at  its  present  level? 

If  they  need  volume,  why  use  us  for  a  dumping  ground?  If  it  is  unethical 
and  unfair,  can  it  be  stopped?  We  know  that  they  can  not  be  driven,  but  maybe 
they  have  some  sense  of  fair  play  and  a  suggestion  would  remedy. 

We  trust  that  both  you  and  Mr.  Bolser  will  accept  this  in  the  same  spiill  ^Wl 
it  is  written  and  assure  3''ou  that  any  effort  that  you  may  put  forth  is  l^qweoillltd 
by  us  and  that  we  will  gladly  reciprocate  at  any  time  called  upon. 

Mr.  Holen  to  the  Barker  Baking  &  Candy  Co.: 

WmmwAMt  28, 1925. 

Babkhb  Baking  &  Candt  Co.: 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

ChtimJDMEN:  Have  your  letter  of  February  26.    I  am  sorry  tlial  Mr.  Bdser 
is  not  in  the  city  at  the  present  time  to  answer  this  letter,  and  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  forwarding  same  to  Doctor  Barnard  at  Chicago,  feeling  sure  tliat  ha 
oan  answer  it  and,  I  hope,  be  able  to  work  out  some  arrangements  with  you. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Excaxaioa  IIaking  Co.  (Inc.), 
K  O.  HoxAir,  jSoIss  Ifoaa^er. 

Copy  to  Doctor  Barnard. 

Mr.  Hoffman's  letter  having  been  referred  to  H.  S.  Barnard, 
secretary-business  manager,  American  Bakm'  Associationy  Chicago, 
he  replied  March  4,  1925,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Holen,  of  the  Excelsior  Baking  Co.  (Inc.),  of  Minneapolis,  has  heen  so  good 
as  to  send  me  your  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo,  in  which  you  lay  before  him  the 
disadvantages  to  your  business  in  North  Dakota  of  the  practice  of  bread  shippers 
who  enter  markets  far  beyond  their  natural  distribution  area. 

This  practice  of  securing  increased  volume  by  broadening  the  distribution 
area  is  one  which  gives  American  Bakers'  Association  much  oonoern.  In  my 
address  before  the  Trade  Promotion  Conference  last  week  I  discussed  this  subject. 
You  will  find  reference  to  it  on  page  41  of  Baking  Technology  for  February,  a 
eopy  of  which  I  think  you  have  but  whieh  I  take  pieasore  in  forwarding  you  under 
separate  cover. 

While  the  subject  is  one  which  certainly  concerns  codes  of  ctliics  in  so  far  as 
fhe  trade  practice  referred  to  establislies  unfair  competition,  the  problem  is  a 
broader  one  even  than  that.  In  fact,  it  is  an  economic  proUem  of  international 
interest.   It  is  simply  the  application  of  the  laws  wliieh  govera  fomipi  mmtmtm 

to  smaller  territories. 

In  the  effort  of  manufacturers  in  Minneapolis  to  reduce  production  costs  by 
shipping  their  goods  into  tMritories  whieh  they  can  not  profitably  enter  they  are 

following  exactly  the  same  sales  methods  American  manufacturers  of  automobiles, 
sewing  machines,  and  almost  every  other  commodity  follow.  They  aro  hoping 
by  entering  new  territory  to  establish  connections  which  will  be  ultimately 
profitable.    In  an  efifort  to  control  these  practices  tariff  walls  have  been  built  up 

around  the  countries  of  the  world.  A  tariff  wall  is  stretched  between  our  country 
and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Canadian  wheat  grower  from  ship- 
ping his  wheat  to  North  Dakota  mills  in  competition  with  the  North  Dakota 
f&Tmer. 

I  have  sat  in  many  discussions  indulged  in  by  wholesale  bakers  and  by  sh^pera 
who  operate  in  territories  which  can  only  be  entered  by  express,  and  the  con- 
clusions alwavs  reached  are  that  if  the  bread  as  finally  marketed  is  not  sold  at  a 
price  below  that  obtaining  at  the  point  d  distribution  no  unfair  practice  is  s^ 
up.  Iji  other  words,  if  a  baker  wishes  to  load  the  burden  of  express  and  distri- 
bution costs  on  the  total  volume  of  his  business  no  injury  can  result  eith.er  to  the 
consumer  or  to  local  competitors.  If  the  products  are  of  superior  quality  they  v  iU 
undoubtedly  command  a  market  at  the  expense  of  home  industries,  but  if  price 
and  quaUty  are  the  same  the  local  manuftMtorer  and  dealer  ceifainly  should  be 
able  to  protect  his  business. 

If,  however,  bread  shipped  out  of  Minneapolis  is  sold  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
at  a  lower  price  than  it  is  sold  in  Minneapolis  or  at  a  lower  price  than  bread  manu- 
aetured  in  Bismarck,  then  a  condition  is  set  up  which  can  not  be  justified  under 
the  code  of  ethics  of  American  Bakers'  Association  or  the  laws  governing  in  State 
oommerce.    Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  advise  me  whether  or  not  this  is  the  case? 

I  shall  be  very  glad  upon  hearing  from  you  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Regan 
Baking  Co.,  who  are  not  only  very  good  members  oi  Amerieaa  Bakers'  Associaion 
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but  who  have  continuously  throughout  their  long  business  career  held  a  high 
reputation  as  fair  compeiitors.    The  other  companies  to  which  you  refer  are  not 
members  of  Ameriean  Bakers'  AssoeisHon. 
Thankuig  you,  I  nm. 

Mr.  Bani«|pfl  also  writes  L.  F.  Bolser,  Exeehioir  Bakinff  Co.,  Minne- 
apoliSy  presiiieiit  of  1h»  Ameiioaii  Bakers'  Aseociatioii,  Maieh  4, 1920, 

aS:  fdlowB^: 


In  answering  tlie  letter  you  sent  me  from  the  Barker  Baking  Sc  Candy  Co.,  of 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  I  have  taxed  my  mental  resources  to  the  utmost. 

Frankly,  I  don't  believe  there  is  anybody  anywiiere  outside  of  the  local  man 
who  suffers  who  could  prepare  a  brief  which  would  hold  water  in  support  of  the 
contention  that  a  manufacturer  should  not  seek  his  market  wherever  he  thinks 
lie  can  profitably  do  so  if  he  makes  the  same  price  to  all  his  customers,  wherever 
Uley  may  be.  To  set  up  any  other  method  of  doing  business  would  eliminate 
aM  wholesalers  and  would  make  every  industry  a  nei^borhood  shop.  It  would 
build  a  wall  around  every  community. 

Of  course  it  is  hard  for  the  man  who  has  to  stand  the  gaff,  but  unless  he  faces 
unfair  competition,  which  means  rebates  and  special  prices,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  man  who  is  on  the  job  can  take  care  of  himself  in  his  own  home  town. 

Mr.  Bolser  replied  to  Mr.  Barnard,  March  6,  1925: 

I  have  youa  letter  of  iiicili  #^  iiie^  copy  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Hoffman. 
I  appreciate  this  letter  veiy  mtieli,  and  I  believe  this  Is  going  to  answer  his 

question  in  the  right  way. 

Mr.  Hoffman  replied  to  Mr.  Barnard,  Mareh  6,  1925,  as  follows: 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  oi  March  4  in  reply  to  mine  addressed 
to  Mr.  Holen  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  bread  that  is  shipped  into  this  territory  by  Minneapolis  bakers  is  sold  to  the 
dealers  at  the  same  price  that  we  charge,  but  affects  us  in  the  neighboring  towns 
where  we  have  thrived  in  the  past,  for  the  reason  that  it  compels  us  to  prepay  the 
eipiess  charges,  and  no  dealer  ever  expected  it  up  here  until  the  Minneapolis 
bwers  offered  it. 

We  have  been  forced  to  do  the  same  thing  in  order  to  hold  our  trade,  as  the 

question  is  put  squarely  up  to  us,  and  we  must  do  it  or  lose  our  trade. 

The  point  that  we  are  complaining  on  is  not  the  fact  that  any  great  amount  of 
Minneapolis  bread  is  being  sold  in  our  territory,  but  these  concerns  have  forced 
UB  to  pay  express  charges  to  our  trade  when  we  were  getting  along  without  it, 
and  it  has  not  benefited  them  very  much,  but  heaps  a  great  expense  on  us. 

The  competing  bakers  in  this  portion  of  North  Dakota  are  a  well-organized 
bunch,  and  we  agreed  long  ago  not  to  cut  prices  or  prepay  charges,  and  have  lived 
up  to  this  aipement  to  the  last  man  until  the  Purity  Co.  threw  a  monkey  wrench 
in  our  macmiHry. 

We  say  Purity  because  they  are  the  ones  that  cover  this  section,  but  Regan  and 
others  have  circularized  the  trade,  making  the  same  offers,  but  ship  less  than  the 
Flour  State  Co.  If  they  would  withdraw  their  prepayment  plan  we  could  do  the 
same  and  save  ourselves  a  great  deal  of  money.  Our  idea  in  writing  and  telling 
our  troubles  to  others  was  simply  believing  that  some  one  with  influence  could 
uncover  an  evil  that  is  very  damaging  to  the  industry. 

We  again  thank  you  for  any  efforts  in  our  behalf  and  for  the  many  good  things 
acoompished  by  the  American  Bakers'  Association. 

Memorandum  from  Mr.  Barnard  to  Mr  Bolser  and  the  latter 's 
reply: 

March  10,  1925. 

From  Doctor  Barnard. 
To  Mr.  Bolser, 

Please  note  tlie  letter  leeelved  from  John  A.  Hoffman,  of  the  Barker  Baking  A 
Candy  Co. 

The  situation  which  Mr.  Hoffman  relates  is  not  quite  clear  to  me.  I  am  won- 
dering if  with  this  letter,  however,  you  can  phone  Regan  and  straighten  out  the 
matter,  which  seems  to  be  less  serious  than  when  Hoffman  first  wrote  Mr.  Holen. 

Isn't  it  fine  to  note  sueh  a  statement  as  Hoffman's  last  paragraph? 
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Mabch  11, 1925. 

From  Mr.  Bolser. 
To  Doctor  Barnard. 

I  wonder  if  you  think  I  am  avoiding  something  that  should  have  my  attention 
by  not  heading  into  the  situation  in  North  Dakota.  I  have  to  work  pietty  close 
with  the  bakers  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  in  connection  with  my  own  busineai 
and  I  don't  like  to  mix  up  national  association  arguments  in  it;  therefore  I  am 
wondering  if  we  could  not  pass  this  on  to  Mr.  Schillinger.  What  would  be  your 
suggestion? 

Please  do  not  mention  the  name  oi  the  Exc^or  Baking  Ck>.  to  Mr.  Schillinger. 

Mr.  Barnard  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  March  17,  1925: 

Will  you  pardon  me  for  not  earlier  replying  to  your  letter  of  March  6  which 
eame  to  us  at  the  time  we  were  holding  our  wonderful  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Bakery  Engineers.  This  letter  explains  more  clearly  than  your  original 
letter  to  Mr.  Holen  just  what  the  situation  is  in  your  territory  with  respect  to 
shipments  of  bread  out  of  Minneapolis. 

The  situation  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  has  caused  considerable  con- 
cern among  eastern  shippers  of  cake.  It  so  happens  that  Mr.  L.  A.  Schillings, 
chairman  of  our  committee  on  trade  and  industrial  relations  has  had  much  experi- 
ence in  just  such  situations  as  this,  and  I  am  therefore  referring  your  letter  to  him, 
knowing  th>it  he  will  be  interested  in  writing  yx)u,  and  as  wrfl  in  taking  up  the  mat- 
ter of  which  you  complain  with  the  Minneapolis  shippers.  Mr.  Schillinger  has 
been  so  successful  in  handling  many  cases  which  have  been  brought  to  him  for 
adjustment  that  I  am  sure  he  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Barnard  to  L.  A.  Schillinger,  Gardner  Bakeries  (Inc.),  Balti- 
more, chairman  industrial  relations  committee,  Ajoiehcaii  Bakers' 

Association,  March  17,  1925: 

Here  is  another  interesting  situation,  which  I  think  is  expiained  by  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Hoffman  to  me  and  by  my  reply  to  him. 

In  my  earlier  conununication  I  was  aWe  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the  position  of  the 
association,  as  you  will  note  by  his  last  paragraph,  but  he  still  comes  back  to  us 
with  the  suggestion  that  Regan  Bros,  should  withdraw  their  prepayment  fdan. 

I  know  you  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  dehvering  cake  bv  express,  and  so 
are  thoroughly  advised  as  to  the  usual  practice.  Won 't  you,  therefore,  write  Mr 
Hoffman? 

Your  fine  letter  came  in  this  morning.  I  am  most  grateful  for  your  generous 
words  and  I  shall  take  much  pleasure  in  laying  your  commjuuication  b^oie  the 
management  eemmittee  when  it  meets  to-day. 

Mr.  Schillinger  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  April  14,  1925: 

Doctor  Barnard  has  referred  to  the  writer  certain  correspondence  between  you 
gentlemen,  dealing  with  prepaid  freight  and  express  charges,  with  the  request 
that  I  t^ow  some  light  on  the  subject  from  our  experiences  in  the  East. 

To  go  into  detail  on  this  subject  would  fill  volumes  and  after  oomfdeted  would 
probably  not  answer  your  query  nor  solve  your  problem,  because  you  seemingly 
are  not  in  search  of  information  as  to  how  other  bakers  are  handling  the  situation, 
but  are  interested  only  in  that  foreign  bakers  are  sliipping  into  your  territory 
freight  and  express  prepaid,  thus  setting  a  precedrat  that  becomes  an  evil,  as  the 
bakers  of  your  section  have  never  made  this  concession  to  the  shipping  trade. 
Therefore,  as  I  see  it,  your  difficulties  are  local  and  can  be  amicably  adjusted 
only  through  intercourse  one  with  another  tliroughout  the  territory  in  question 

My  several  years'  experience  as  ohaurman  of  the  industrial  relations  committee 
has  taught  me  that  where  we  can  confine  our  efforts  to  working  out  sueh  plana 
as  are  beneficial  to  the  baker  and  in  no  wise  burdensome  to  the  consumer  same 
can  be  most  satisfactorily  done  by  appointing  a  selected  committee  of  tliree  men 
mostly  affected  by  the  practice  that  we  can  not  exactly  call  unethical,  even  though 
disturbmg  to  the  group  of  men  who  have  set  up  certain  standards  of  business 
practices  which  have  been  temporarily  upset  by  somfe  unthinldng  bakm  in  ilieir 
desire  to  obtain  more  business  at  an  unnecessary  expense. 

So,  may  I  not  suggest  that  your  bakers'  organization  functioning  in  the  terri- 
tory referred  to  in  your  letter  be  requested  to  appoint  such  a  committee  and  have 
it  wait  on  the  Minneapolis  bakers  who  are  disturbing  your  peace  of  mind  by 
unbusinesslike  methods  that  can  undoubtedly  be  wiped  out,  bringing  about  hai^ 
mony  to  all  interested  parties.  „ 
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The  ftbove  sug^iaBtiOii  means  time  and  pttlenoe,  but  as  they  arc  the  price  for 
all  things  harmonious  the  latter  can  not  be  bought  for  less,  and  I  oflFer  the  further 
sug^stion  that  you  inject  yourself  into  this  work  and  from  it  gain  much  satis- 
faction, in  that  you  have  been  of  real  service  to  your  fellow  baker,  the  reflection 

which  will  give  you  muGh  pleasure. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  some  future  date  that  the  plan  has  worked  and 
your  problem  been  solved,  believe  me,  with  kind  regards  and  best  wishes. 

Section  12.  Lonlsrllle. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  1924  the  bakers  in  Louisville  were  experienc- 
ing considerable  difficulty  with  the  practice  of  giving  discounts,  cou- 
pons, and  premiums.  At  this  time  there  were  two  associations  of 
bakers  in  Kentucky — the  Kentucky  Master  Bakers'  Association  and 
the  Master  Bakers'  Association  of  Louisville.  These  associations, 
however,  were  not  effective  in  the  elimination  of  these  practices. 

The  Kentucky  Master  Bakers^  Association. — This  association  con- 
sists of  about  50  members,  bakers  and  associates.  Annual  con- 
ventions are  held,  usually  in  September  or  October,  and  in  1925 
there  was  a  midwinter  convention.  The  firms  attending  the  annual 
convention  were  assessed  $10  for  the  first  representative  present  and 
$5  lor  each  additional  representative.  ThbTe  ftie  no  other  oontli* 
buttons  to  the  support  of  the  organization. 

The  present  secretary,  Marvin  J.  Evans,  is  in  associnte  member, 
being  ttn^i^ed  in  the  sde  of  flour,  ffis  oonmiercial  travel  enables 
Mm  to  vmt  the  mraibai^p  move  frequently  than  could  »  baker 
member  appointed  secretary. 

The  Mader  Bakers'  AssoctaHm  of  LimismUe. — This  association  was 
organized  about  1910  "to  promote  friendly  intercourse  among  ite 
members  and  to  protect  them  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  busi- 
ness interests."  Membership  is  composed  of  master  bakers  and  supply 
houses  as  associate  members.  On  January  16,  1926,  there  were  48 
members  and  13  associate  members.  The  association  is  supported 
by  dues  of  50  cents  per  month  from  each  regular  and  associate  mem- 
ber and  an  initiation  fee  of  $5  for  each  new  member. 

Meetings  are  held  monthlv  but  the  minutes  are  written  in  such 
abbreviated  form  that  they  do  not  disclose  the  details  of  what  takes 
place  at  the  meetings.  Among  the  discussions  and  activities  thus 
briefly  mentioned  are  the  following:  Inspection  of  bakeries,  disposi- 
lioa  of  surplus  equipment,  standard  weight  law,  return  of  stide  goods, 
tidiing  workers  from  other  shops,  code  of  ethics,  cooperation  with 
health  depftdmrnt. 

A  committee  was  appointed  at  the  meetine  in  January,  1926,  to 
formulate  a  code  of  ethics.  Copies  of  codes  of  the  American  Bakers' 
4iM0€iati<m  and  other  mmd&ikmm  were  submitted  by  John  M. 
Hartley,  secretary|  the  Associated  Bakers  of  America. 

FoUs  Oity  (LmmmMe)  Bakers'  Okib. — ^Mr.  Russell  of  the  American 
Bakers'  Association,  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  K^itocky 
itspaation  in  October,  1924.  The  following  is  ^^^MMP^l^^  ivom  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  management  commiRlv  of  the  former 
iciation,  Chicago,  October  21-22|  1924: 


On  October  7  he  attended  the  annual  convention  of  the  Kentucky  State  Bakers' 
AiifMsiatioii  at  Middleboro,  Ky.  Mr.  Ruaadl's  tiaveling  expenses  were  paid  by 
•ihiB  StiiliMsfcy  mmmaaiAm*  1mm  dajr  loliowtiig  tbe  ecmvention  he  addroBsed  the 
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Middleboro  Kiwanis  Club,  and  the  day  following  the  Kiwanis  Club  at  Knmirffle, 
Tenn.  While  in  Knoxville  he  met  Charlea  Robots,  an  active  member  of  the 
Southern  Bakers'  Association. 

_  On  October  10  Mr.  Russen  was  instrumental  in  bringing  together  a  group  of 
liouliyille  bakers.  He  found  that  for  years  a  smous  condition  inYolving  price 
cutting,  premium  giving,  and  rebates  had  been  retarding  the  progress  of  the 
industry. 

On  October  11  he  arranged  a  luncheon  which  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  Tip  Top  Baking  Co.,  Whiteside  Bakery,  Warisse  Baking  Co.,  United 
Baking  Co.,  and  the  Grocers  Baking  Co.  At  this  luncheon  the  Louisville  Bakers' 
Club  was  organized,  with  Mr.  Clayton  Moore  as  president  and  Richard  Wahl  as 
secretary.  Mr.  Russell  is  hopeful  that  by  the  organization  of  this  club  it  may 
be  fKffisible  to  inromote  a  better  feeling  of  narmony  and  cooperation  between  the 
Louisville  bakers. 

Bearding  the  results  of  1^.  RusseB's  aetiTitias,  John  H.  Stehlin, 
then  president  of  the  Kentucky  association,  wrote  to  L.  F.  Bolaer, 
president  of  Ameiicaii  Bakers^  Asaoeiatioiiy  oa  Ncmmber  11,  1924, 
As  follows: 

In  reply  to  your  ccmments  regarding  the  vimt  of  Mr.  Russell,  to 

know  that  we  appreciate  the  assistance  that  he  gave  in  helping  to  line  up  the 
Louisville  wholesale  bakers  to  the  point  where  they  would  agiee  to  hold  weekly 
meetings.  At  the  first  meeting,  which  was  held  and  which  Mr.  Russell  attended, 
it  looked  as  though  everjrthing  was  all  set  for  the  local  bakers  to  dierontinue 
premiums;  however,  developments  have  come  up  that  have  caused  a  change  in 
these  plans,  and  up  to  the  present  time  nothing  definite  has  been  accomplished  in 
eliminating  premiums.  Unfortunately  this  condition  was  brought  about  because 
the  full  cooperation  <tf  one  of  the  local  wholesale  bakers  ccnild  not  be  secured. 

Am  glad  to  add,  however,  that  things  now  poirt  to  aiMmli»a8lMaM^  iipoo 
this  particular  matter  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Bolser  replied  to  this  letter  on  November  14,  1924,  eimressing 
the  American  Bakm'  Aaiomtion's  desire  to  see  the  "good  work" 
continue  and  (Bering  the  aseooiation's  aemces  to  tins  end*  Tlia 
letter  follows: 

Thanks  for  your  nice  letter  of  November  11. 

I  think  we,  as  bakers,  have  been  very  familiar  with  the  unfortunate  situation  of 
^ur  local  territory  and  we  all  felt  very  happy  in  Chicago  in  hoping  that  Mr. 
Russell's  visit  has  possibly  brought  around  a  change  that  was  going  to  be  to 
everyone's  ben^t. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  things  have  not  progressed  possibly  as  rapidly  as  you 
would  wish.  If  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  Doctor  Barnard  come  down 
to  one  of  your  meetings,  I  think  this  can  be  arranged.  We  don't  like  to  see  the 
good  work  stop  that  has  been  started. 

If  we  can  be  of  service,  won't  you  call  on  us. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Amebican  Bakeks'  Associatiov, 
 Fresufefif. 

Clayton  Moore,  then  secretary  of  the  Kentucky  association, 
shortly  after  Mr.  Russell's  visit  organized  the  Falls  City  Bakers'  Club, 
and  Mr.  Moore  states  that  it  was  Mr.  Russell  who  ''put  the  bee  in 
my  bonnet.'' 

The  club,  which  is  composed  of  five  of  the  largest  Louisville  bakeries 
and  two  Indiana  concerns,  meets  at  a  weekly  luncheon,  thus  oontinuing 
the  weekly  meeting  referred  to  in  Mr.  Stddin's  letter  quoted  aboTe. 
The  fizst  attempts  of  the  bakers  to  overcome  thmr  gneyances  were 
unsuccessful  but  in  December,  1924»  the  large  bakers  established  a 
wholesale  price  of  8  cents  for  a  24-ouiioe  loiit,  aod  tids  price  was  still 
in  effect  in  February,  1926. 

The  one  wholesale  bakery  whose  full  cooperation  could  not  be 
secured  (see  Mr.  Stehlin's  letter  above)  may  have  been  the  Whitesido 
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Bakery.  In  wj  event,  a  change  in  the  management  of  this  bakeir 
brought  about  a  new  state  of  competition  described  by  H.  E.  Barnard, 
secretary-business  manager  of  the  American  Bakers'  Association,  in 
the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  to  E.  R.  Jones,  business  manager, 
Rocky  Mountain  Bakers'  Association,  Denver,  Colo.,  under  date  of 
May  5,  1925: 

©octor  Morison  from  the  institute  spent  last  week  in  Louisville  and  visited  the 
iMilceis  there.  Until  a  year  ago  the  sitimMon  among  the  Louisville  bakers  was  even 
worse  than  it  is  now  in  Denver.  For  years  they  were  fighting  and  cutting  each 
others  throats  with  premiuini  ami  discounts,  but  finally  through  the  advent  of  a 
new  man  in  the  Louisville  baking  field,  Richard  Wahl,  who  went  down  there 
from  Minneapolis  to  take  charge  of  the  Whiteside  bakery,  it  was  possible  to  bring 
them  together,  and  now  8  or  10  of  the  larger  bakers  are  lunching  together  evenr 
week  and  all  the  old  sore  spots  are  healed.  I  do  hapB  mniilar  good  resultB  will 
follow  your  efforts  at  Denver. 

Mr.  Moore  slated  to  the  commission's  agent  that  there  is  no  com- 
petition among  the  members  of  the  dub  on  the  basis  of  price,  and  that 
all  complaints  of  giving  discounts  or  of  any  practices  considered  by 
the  bakers  as  unfair  are  adjusted  by  personal  contact  of  members. 

The  membership  fd  the  club  in  February,  1926,  consbted  of  the 
foUowing  wholesale  bakeries  : 

Offoc«'s  Baking  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Whiteside  Bakery  Co.,  Louisville  Ky. 
Tip  Top  Baking  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Nick  Warfisse  Baking  Co.,  Louisvlb,  %. 
United  Baking  Co.,  Lonisville,  Ky. 
Model  Bakery,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
JefiFersonville  Baking  Co.,  Jefferson ville,  Ind. 

The  first  three  named  concerns  are  members  of  the  Louisville 
Bakers'  Association.  The  fourth,  the  Nick  Warrisse  Baking  Co., 
was  suspended  from  this  organization  with  the  notation  in  the  secre- 
tary's records,  "for  nonpayment  of  dues."  The  other  three  appar- 
ently never  joined  the  association. 

Section  13.  Pittsburgh. 

The  local  bakers  at  Pittsburgh  made  an  attempt  to  increase  prices 
by  concerted  action  the  close  of  1924  and  early  1925.  Several  meet- 
ings were  held  for  this  purpose  in  December,  1924,  by  the  *'Hub" 
or  ''Inner  Circle,"  composed  of  some  10  or  12  of  the  old  Pittshuri^h 
Bakers'  Club.  The  movement  in  this  direction  was  on  in  November, 
1924,  when  S.  S.  Watters,  Liberty  Baking  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  member 
of  the  board  of  governors,  American  Bakers'  Association,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Quality  Bakers  of  America,  at  a  meeting  of  the  latter 
association  in  New  Yofi  fitiy  appointed  il5iiimitte^  to  wait  on  W.  B. 
Ward,  of  the  Ward  BakiMf  Co.,  in  the  interest  of  higher  bread  prices 
at  Httsbui^h.  The  eommitt^  received  no  great  encouragement. 
It  was  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  large  outside  bakers,  particu- 
larly Ward's,  would  do  in  the  event  Oiat  the  local  Httsburgh  bakers 
raised  their  prices,  that  was  the  occasion  in  part  for  these  meetings. 

This  series  of  meetings  culminated  in  that  of  January  5,  1925,  when 
11  bakers  met  and  sent  one  of  their  number,  Horace  W.  Crider, 
Homestead  Baking  Co.,  Homestead,  Pa.,  {[resident  of  the  Western 
Bakers'  Association,  to  New  Ycii|  pity,  to  interview  Mr.  Ward  and 
fepreM||||||yes  of  the  National  Biscuit  Co.  and  the  General  Baking 
Co.   iflmWo  latter  companies,  Mr.  Watters  stated,  '^agreed  that 
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he  [Mr.  Crider]  could  represent  them,"  but  Ward,  for  reasons  stated 
in  the  correspondence  below,  or  for  other  reasons,  refused  cooperation. 

The  following  letter  by  Mr.  Watters  to  Mr.  Barnard,  secretary- 
business  manager  of  the  American  Bakers'  Association,  outlines  the 
situation: 

Januabt  24,  1925. 

H.  £.  Babnabd. 

S^Cttiwrtff  American  Bakers^  Association , 

1135  Fulleiton  Avenue,  Chicago^  III. 

Dear  Doctor  Barnard:  Competitive  conditions  in  the  industry,  especially 
as  regards  the  attitude  of  W.  B.  Ward  on  price,  is  creating  considerable  unrest  aU 
over  the  country,  and  individual  bakers  and  groups  of  bakers  are  asking  wliat 
steps  are  the  American  Bakers'  Association  taking  to  bring  about  relief. 

Last  November,  when  in  New  York  as  president  of  the  Quality  Bakers  of 
America,  I  appointed  a  committee  to  call  upon  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Deininger  to 
ascertain  what  attitude  they  would  take  in  the  event  that  a  Quality  Bakers  of 
America  baker  who  operated  in  the  same  city  as  they  would  voluntarily  r.ii<e 
prices.  Ward  stated  that  conditions  did  not  justify  a  raise,  as  he  did  not  coi!si>:er 
the  wheat  market  would  hold,  and  anyway  the  bakers  had  made  so  much  money 
the  last  few  years  they  all  could  stand  a  loss  for  a  time.  He  suggested  waiting 
until  after  January  1,  1925.  Mr.  Deininger  said,  "The  General  Baking  Co.  will 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  getting  a  just  price  for  bread  and  would  be  glad  to  cooper- 
ate with  us  at  all  times." 

The  local  bakers  met  here  January  5  to  the  number  of  12,  and  sent  Mr. Crider 
to  New  York  to  see  Mr.  Ward.  Incidentally  he  called  on  the  National  Biscuit 
Co.  and  the  General  Baking  Co.  and  they  both  agreed  that  he  could  represent 
them  also.  The  same  story,  only  he  (Ward)  practically  admitted  they  were  being 
investigated  and  could  not  afford  to  show  a  profit  at  this  time,  or.  else  they  maj 
be  restrained.  The  inference  being,  by  concentrating  management,  economies 
could  be  effected,  thereby  justifying  their  position  to  effect  eheaper  biead  for 
the  masses  through  volume  production,  volume  buying,  etc. 

Their  salesmen  are  on  the  street  here  telling  the  merchants  that  by  the  end  of 
this  year  they  would  have  all  the  independent  bakers  of  Pittsburgh  run  out  of 
business.  It  is  alleged  that  George  Smith  in  a  salesmen's  meeting.  Ward  ]:)lant, 
last  week  stated  by  the  end  of  the  year  they  expected  to  have  75  i)er  cent  of  the 
bread  business  of  Pittsburgh,  the  other  25  per  cent  would  be  supplied  by  the  chain 
stores.  Itk  an  attempt  to  bring  this  about  they  started  Monday  to  pack  that 
$0.05  coupon.  Manv  merchants  extracted  the  coupon  themselves,  posting  their 
windows,  "  Ward's  Fine  Bread,  $0.05  "—some  $0.06  and  some  $0.07.  They  st uffed 
the  stores  and  merchants  extracted  coupons  from  bread  returned  to  their  salesmen 
and  paid  for  bread  sold  with  these  coupons.  Added  to  tiiis,  there  is  buaness  here- 
abouts they  have  taken  on  a  per  cent  discount,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
old  company  is  on  record  against  this  practice,  and  it  does  not  exist  to  any  notice- 
able degree  in  Pittsburgh.  We  do  not  have  a  single  discount  customer.  For 
several  months  intermittently  they  have  given  10  loaves  free  with  the  purchase 
of  10. 

Would  it  not  be  in  order  for  the  executive  committee  to  take  notice  of  these 
unfair  trade  practices  and  report  the  case  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
Secretary  Hoover?  On  second  thought,  now  that  Ray  Stritzinger,  Livingston* 
Taggart,  and  Marshall  are  on  this  committee,  I  guess  little  can  be  done.  I 
remember  your  saying  whenever  they  take  over  a  bakery,  the  association  gets 
support,  and  that  you  did  not  fear  their  attitude  but  asked  me  to  recall  the  benefit 
derived  in  the  steel  industry  through  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Co. 

If  their  attitutde  was  anything  like  this  organization  there  would  be  nothing  to 
fear,  but  they  will  have  to  show  the  few  remaining  representative  bakers  of  Amer- 
ica, who  do  not  choose  to  be  stampeded  into  selHng,  that  they  are  progressive. 
Their  methods  to-day  are  anything  but  constructive. 

The  suggestion  that  I  write  you  has  come  from  several  representative  bakers 
of  this  community  who  arc  supporting  members  of  our  association,  appiMtliiic 
to  me  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors. 

Let  me  have  the  benefit  of  your  views. 
Yours  very  truly, 

103021— S,  Doc.  08,  70-1^  10 
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Mf.  BmMttd  to  Mr.  Bobar,  of  tlio  America  Bskera' 

JjsoeiElioii.: 

^  Jahitabt  26, 1925. 

Mr.  L.  F.  BoL8EB| 

ExceUior  Bitktng  Co.,  Minneapdis,  Wmn, 

DsAB  Lnwis:  Mere  is  a  copy  of  letter  received  this  morning  from  Sam  Wattera 
wiiicli  gives  me  considerable  unrest,  for  it  is  quite  in  line  with  what  Mr.  Stritzin- 
ger  said  might  develop.  He  knows  Wattera  90  well  that  he  apparently  antici- 
pates his  reactions. 

I  shall  not  answer  Watters's  letter  imtil  I  hear  from  you. 
TonfS'  Yerv  'sfaeerelv. 

H  E.  Barnard, 
Secretary  and  Business  Manager. 

Mr.  Barnard  to  L.  A.  Schillinger,  chmrman  industrial  relations 
coiniiiitleey  Amarican  Bakers'  Assoeiatioii: 

mm   T   *  t»  January  27>  1925* 

Gmrdner  Bakema,  (Jnc),  BalHwwref  Md. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Schillinger  :  I  inclose  acopy  of  letter  received  thismomingfrom 
S.  S.  Watters,  of  the  Liberty  Baking  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  The  letter  needs  no  expla- 
nation. Mr.  Watters  in  writing  it  is  undoubtedly  acting  on  behalf  of  other  Pitts- 
liiitfh  bakers.  I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have  written  him  in  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  say  as  little  as  possible  and  yet  make  it  dear  to  him  that  it  will  be 
fatal  for  the  aasoeiaHdii  as  an  a«M>dation  to  muE  into  any  controversy  over  bread 
prices. 

It  is  fortunate  that  your  conomittee  is  composed  as  it  is,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  able  to  satisfy  him  and  his  fiiends  that  the  atooeia^  is  not  being  dominated 
by  any  group  of  men  and  that,  in  so  far  as  it  legaQy  and  elhieally  eaa,  it  isworking 

§oat  every  member. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Seerttairy  and  Bumnesa  Manager. 

Mr.  Barnard  to  Mr.  Watters: 

„  „  _  jANtTABT  27,  1026. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Watters, 

Liberty  Baking  Co.j  6008-BS  Houston  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Watters:  We  have  been  hoping  that  this  extraordinary  wheat 
market,  with  its  inevitable  effect  on  flour  prices,  would  do  more  than  Federal 
Trade  Cbmmissioiis  or  codes  of  ethics  could  hope  to  do  in  stabilizing  bread  prices. 
With  another  such  market  as  that  of  yesterday  the  baking  industry  is  bound  to 
take  oognisance  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  bread  is  stiU  to  a  very  considerable 
lleBree  determined  by  the  cost  of  raw  materials. 

The  whole  subject  of  ethical  praotioes  concerns  every  trade  and  industrial 
organization.  It  has  given  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  much  concern.  Mr. 
Hoover  constantly  refers  to  it.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  also  interested 
in  every  practice  which  is  in  violation  of  either  law  or  sound  business  ethics. 

The  difficulty  of  any  individual  within  the  industry  determining  what  is  good  busi- 
ness practice  led,  of  course,  to  the  organization  of  our  conmiittee  on  trade  and 
industrial  relations,  and  so  I  have  sent  your  letter  to  Mr.  Schillinger,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  knowing  that  the  subject  you  have  brought  up  is  one  of 
very  real  concern  to  the  uidustry  and  one  which  can  be  very  properly  considered 
by  his  committee. 

For  your  information,  the  committee  is  composed  of  the  foUowing  gpyemiorB: 
L.  A.  Schillinger,  chairman;  Richard  Meyer;  Henry  Stude:  Alton  S.  Hatha- 
way; L.  C.  Mitchell;  W.  P.  Walsh;  W.  P.  Matthaei. 

Mr.  Russell  is  now  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  I  asked  him  while  there  to  have  a 
talk  with  Mr.  Walsh  who,  while  a  new  mmber  of  the  board  of  govemons,  is  an 
old  association  man. 

I  shall  be  fplad  to  have  you  write  Mr.  Schillinger  personally,  for  the  question  you 
isise,  while  it  may  not  offieially  come  frequently  to  my  attention,  is  sure  to  be 
discussed  whenever  bakers  get  together,  and  naturally  I  am  very  much  concerned 
in  establishing  the  complete  independence  of  American  Bakers'  Association  from 
the  domination  or  control  of  any  individual  member  or  group  of  members.  The 
saving  grace  In  the  situatiim  Is,  as  we  see  It  here,  the  fact  that  American  Baken' 
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Association  can  not  legally  attempt  or  properly  undertake  as  an  association  fmim 
tion  to  regulate  bread  prices,  nor  can  it  under  the  constitution  as  amended 
enforce  a  code  of  ethics.   It  can  only  hold  up  the  code  as  a  desirable  busineat 

practice.  .  . 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  trade  executives,  which  brings  together  here  m  Chicago 
once  a  month  more  than  100  secretaries  of  national  associations,  a  lot  of  time  was 
given  to  a  discussion  of  just  such  matters  as  that  to  which  you  refer.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  every  secretary  there  that  for  any  national  association  to 
use  coercive  methods  in  controlling  the  actions  of  individual  membeis  would  be 
sure  to  wreck  the  association,  even  if  it  did  not  involve  it  in  serious  conflict  with 
the  laws. 

I  trust  the  situation  which  is  now  distressing  you  will  not  be  long  continued. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

decretory  and  BudneBt  Manafftr, 

C.  C.   L.  A.  Schillinger. 
Mr,  Bolser  to  Mr.  Barnard: 

Januaet  3%  WMk 

American  Bakers' Association, 

11S3  FvUerUm  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

(Att^^on  Mr.  H.  £.  Baniai^i). 
Gsntlxmen:  I  have  your  tetter  of  Janiiaty  26,  Inelodng  cc^y  of  one  leeeived 

by  you  from  Sam  Watters. 

I  think  we  both  possibly  anticipated  this  letter  from  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Stritzinger  last  week. 

pf  As  long  as  this  letter  is  addressed  to  you,  I  think  it  is  best  that  I  keep  out  off 
the  picture,  at  least  for  the  present.    Reply  to  him  in  your  own  way  and  then  if 
the  argument  gets  pretty  strong  it  is  always  possible  for  me  to  ccone  in  later  on. 
Yours  very  truly, 

AiOBiCAN  Bammbb'  AssociAnoif, 
Lewis  F.  Bolbsb,  Presideni. 

Mr.  Watters  to  L.  A.  SdiilUnger: 

WmamsAMT  2,  1925. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Schillinger, 

Care  of  Gardners  Bakery,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Lou:  Doctor  Barnard  writes  me  that  he  forwarded  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
recently  wrote  the  Chicago  office,  to  you  as  ehaimiaii  of  the  committee  of  trade 
and  industrial  relations.  I  fully  realize  that  there  is  little  tiiat  we  can  do  as  an 
organization  toward  relieving  or  bringii^  any  pressure  on  our  memberah^)  other 
than  the  moral  effect. 

I  hesitated  in  writing  this  letter  but  did  so  fiiuOly  in  an  attempt  to  mollify  some 
of  our  local  bakers  who  are  supporting  the  national  asaoeil^n  and  who  sem  to 
have  the  idea  that  they  can  afford  relief. 

Doctor  Barnard  wrote  me  a  very  conclusive  letter  that  I  am  glad  to  have  in 
order  that  the  national's  position  can  be  more  clearly  defined  in  the  minds  of 
our  local  constituency.  It  does  seem  rather  strange  that  a  large  company  can 
afford  to  pav  such  exorbitant  prices  for  plants  as  they  are  reputed  to  be  doing 
and  at  the  same  time  market  bread  at  the  price  at  present  existing  and  hope  to 
reflect  a  legitimate  profit  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

I  am  hoping  that  everything  is  well  with  you  aad  "Pittl  be  glad  to  have  the 
benefit  of  your  ideas  on  the  matter. 

Awaiting  your  early  attention,  we  remain. 
Yours  very  truly, 


Mr.  Watters  to  Mr.  Barnard: 


Liberty  BAKOfo  Compant, 
S.  S.  Wattbbs,  Preeideni. 

February  2,  1025. 


Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard, 

Secretary  American  Bakers  Assodatiim, 

11S6  Fvllerton  Avenue,  Chicago,  IU» 

Dear  Doctor  Barnard:  I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
January  27  and  have  noted  your  remarks  in  reference  to  the  trade  condi- 
tions in  this  territory.  I  fully  realize  your  position  and  was  glad  to  have  your 
letter,  as  it  wiH  do  a  great  deal  of  good  among  our  members  here. 
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As  advised  you  in  my  communication,  my  letter  was  inspired  by  the  requests 
of  several  of  our  plants  hereabouts,  particularly  Mr.  Braun  of  the  Braun  Bros. 
I  liave  written  Mr.  SchilUnger  as  you  suggested  and  will  await  his  reply  with 
interest. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  coupons  were  discontinued  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  determine,  last  Thursday,  although  it  has  been  rumored  that  their  Baur  plant 
will  start  Bomething  now.  It  seems  rather  strange  that  they  continue  to  iWuse 
to  advance  their  prices,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  all  sides  we  are 
reading  in  the  papers  references  to  the  possibility  of  a  raise  in  the  price  of  bread. 
Last  aaturday,  one  of  our  prominent  Pittsburgh  papers  carried  an  article  in 
regard  to  this.  The  Ward  people  are  oceupying  a  rather  peculiar  position  at 
the  present  time  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  with  their  coupons  and  other  tactics 
when  the  pnl)lic  knows  that  they  should  be  paying  more  for  their  bread,  and 
are  askinp  questions. 

This  wm  be  your  authority  for  registering  our  Mr.  L.  P.  Schmitt  for  attendance 
at  the  trade-promotion  conference  at  Chicago  Monday  and  Tuesday,  February 
16  and  17.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  make  reservations  of  a  room  and  bath 
at  a  convenient  hotel  where  the  majority  will  stop. 

Awaiting  your  further  attention,  we  remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Liberty  Baking  Company, 
S.  S.  Watters,  President, 

Mr.  Barnard  to  Mr.  Watters: 

Fbbhuart  5,  1925. 

Mr.  S.  8.  Watters, 

Presidmtf  Liberty  Baking  Company, 

6008  HowUm  Streeif  PiUahurghj  Pa, 

Dbar  Mr.  Wattbbs:  I  am  giad  to  have  your  letter  of  February  2.  which  I  am 
sending  forwarrl  to  Mr.  IMmr^  who  I  know  will  be  equally  delighted  with  the 
clearing  up  of  the  Pittsburgh  situation. 

The  trouble  which  started  in  Chicago  lasted  only  a  few  days  and  is  now  simmer- 
ing down.  We  shall  be  in  this  position  of  doubt  and  unrest,  coupled  with  a  little 
fear,  Just  so  long  as  these  consolidations  and  organizations  are  under  way. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  anyone  who  makes  a  critical  study  of  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  whole  situation  will  reach  the  conclusion  that  no  permanent  disaster 
is  going  to  overtake  the  baking  industry  or  any  portion  of  it. 

Have  you  followed  Hoovers  analyses  of  the  situation?  Read  his  address, 
which  we  printed  under  the  caption  "  Each  man  and  his  neii^bor  "  111  the  June 
issue  of  Baking  Technology  last  year. 

We  have  aswod  Mr.  Dodd  in  charge  of  the  distribution  department  of  the 
United  States  dnamber  of  Commerce  to  attend  our  trade  promotion  conference. 
I  am  especially  interested  in  having  him  here  because  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
put  up  to  him  tliis  whole  situation  which  is  confronting  us. 

I  am  veryglad  your  Mr.  Schmitt  is  to  be  here.   I  wish  it  were  possible  for  you 
to  come.   We  wiU  take  care  of  Mr.  Schmitt's  registration  and  look  forward  to 
meeting  him  with  much  i^easure. 
Yours  very  truly, 

H.  E.  Barnard, 
Seateiari/  and  Btuimas  Manager, 

Mr.  ScMUinger  to  Mr.  Wiittan: 

Balumobb,  W^brmnty,  14  t&^* 

Mr.  S.  S.  Watters, 

Premdentf  Liberty  Baking  Company ^ 

6008  UousUm  Streeif  PiiUhurgh,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Sam:  Please  pardon  the  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  due  to  my  having  been  quite  busy  in  arranging  and  helping  carry  through 
the  program  of  the  midwinter  meeting  of  Potomac  States  Bakers'  A^KKsiation, 
following  which  I  was  out  of  the  city  for  several  days. 

Your  letter  to  Doctor  Barnard  was  certainly  a  humdinger  and  I  hope  there 
are  no  copies  on  file  that  may  get  into  hands  working  against  the  baker  and  the 
Industry — suggest  that  if  there  are  any  such  copies,  they  be  destroyed,  just  as 
is  being  done  with  mine  long  before  thk  jfitter  reaches  you. 

I  know  jost  how  you  feel,  old  fellow,  Im  realize  that  your  near-by  friends  of 
the  industry  have  plodded  you  to  diitrae^B  in  their  efforts  to  have  you  take 
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action  in  their  behalf,  and  though  you  have  my  deepest  sympathy,  likewise 
my  highest  regard  for  the  display  of  your  loyalty,  warn  you  as  a  friend  against 
putting  into  writing  over  your  signature  any  such  thoughts  in  the  future. 

In  my  job  as  ehairman  of  the  industrial  rdatioBs  committee  I  have  had  to 
deal  with  many  cases  of  unethical  business  among  our  members,  but  I  have 
always  been  most  cautious  in  my  writings,  and  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  see 
you  embarrassed  any  more  than  myself  and  my  organization. 

Doctor  Barnard's  letter  to  you  is  a  classic  and  his  advice  is  the  result  of  long 
experience  in  dealing  with  bakers  and  their  problems,  so  there  is  nothing  I  could 
add  to  improve  it  one  iota,  except,  maybe,  to  say  that,  since  your  writing,  cou- 

Soning  has  been  discontinued  and  the  big  fly  that  was  so  disturbing  an  element 
I  out  of  the  ointment. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  last  two  double-page  bold-face  type  editorials 
appearing  in  Bakers  Weekly  are  certainly  expressive  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
sane-thinking  men  of  the  industry,  and  if  read  and  analyzed  by  every  bak^, 
can  not  help  but  bring  about  harmonious  conditions,  if  they  ''keep  cool." 

Men  of  your  ability  and  experience  can  do  much  to  cahn  the  excitement  of 
the  smaller  bakers  in  your  territory  when  there  are  flashes  in  the  pan,  and  though 
you  are  in  the  minoritv,  just  like  all  other  leaders,  you  must  have  faith  in  your 
aMUty  to  iudd  these  ft^ows  in  check,  knowing  that  the  lime  is  of  only  diort 
duration  until  these  costly,  unethical  moves  will  be  killed. 

Trusting  that  conditions  in  your  territory  are  improved  since  your  writing  me 
and  assuring  you  that  if  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you  and  my  friends  of 
the  Pittsburgh  territory,  it  wiU  be  my  pleasure  to  respond, 

Believe  me,  with  warm  p^sonal  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Cordially  yours, 

Gardn£r  Bakeries  (Inc.), 


Copies  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Frazier  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard. 

The  representative  of  the  local  bakers  of  Pittsburgh  who  was  seal 
by  them  to  New  York  City  to  see  W.  B.  Ward  was  interviewed  by 
the  commission's  agent.  His  comment  to  the  agent  was  in  substance 
as  follows: 

The  local  bakers  of  Pittsburgh  felt  that  they  had  to  get  a  better  price  or 
reduce  the  size  of  their  product  and  this  usually  means  new  pans  and  they  coat 
money,  so  he  decided  he  would  go  to  New  York  and  see  what  he  could  do.  When 
he  arrived  in  New  York  City  he  called  upon  the  National  I&wuit  Co.  ami  ex- 
plained his  mission,  both  Mr.  Bixler  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Tomlinson  were  in  a  receptive 
mood  and  he  found  they  could  be  depended  upon  for  100  per  cent  cooperation. 
He  then  called  at  the  General  Baking  Co.  and  had  a  pleasant  visit  with  Mr. 
Frazier  and  Mr.  Deininger.  He  was  also  assured  of  100  per  cent  cooperation 
and  it  was  suggested  that  he  try  to  get  an  increase  for  Ohio  at  the  same  time 
as  the  bakers  of  Ohio  were  even  up  against  it  more  so  than  Pittsburgh  as  they 
had  the  standard  weight  law  to  contend  with.  Mr.  Deininger  led  him  to  believe 
he  wouldn't  have  any  trouble  with  Ward  as  they  [Ward]  did  not  have  any  suppty 
of  flour  booked  up  and  they  would  i»obably  look  with  favor  upon  an  increase 
in  price. 

Mr.  Ward  listened  very  attentively  and  went  on  to  say  he  was  very  sorry 
he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  increase  the  price  of  bread,  especially  as  he 
was  bearish  on  the  wheat  market  and  he  thought  they  would  see  wheat  lower, 
consequently  flour  would  be  cheaper  and  that  he  wasn't  concerned  so  much 
about  price  as  they  had  enough  flour  to  last  through  March. 

Moreover,  he  [Ward]  did  not  see  how  he  could  raise  the  price  so  soon  after 
the  forming  of  the  Continental,  as  he  would  in  all  probability  have  the  Govern- 
ment on  his  heels,  and  furthermore,  what  he  was  after  was  volume,  as  he  needed 
volume  to  sell  his  stock  and  that  he  was  more  concerned  at  that  time  with  selling 
stock  than  he  was  about  baking.  He  was  '^banking,"  not  "baking."  When 
Mr.  Ward  said  he  was  after  volume  he  [the  representative  of  the  local  bakers 
of  Pittsburgh]  knew  if  the  local  bakers  increased  the  price  of  their  product 
that  they  would  be  playing  into  Ward's  hands  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity 
to  get  aU  the  volume  he  wanted  in  the  Pittsburgh  territory. 

He  [representative  of  the  local  bakers  of  Pittsburgh]  returned  and  told  the 
boys  what  happened  and  that  they  would  have  to  get  along  the  best  they 
could.   The  local  bakers  of  Pittsburgh  were  anxious  to  continue  the  l)^-pound 
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unit  that  tliey  were  then  marketing  but  that  has  disappeared  and  they  sire 
now  aeikling  about  22  or  23  ounoeBi  giving  a  baked  loaf  of  18>^  or  19  ounces^ 
Tliej  aro  not  required  to  mark  on  tleir  wnpper  tbe  wei|dit  ci  the  loaf,  and  a 
iMker  k  continually  watching  a  eompetitor  at  to  what  nie  loaf  they  are  pro- 
ducing. This  is  done  through  purcha^ng  mmy  m  often  a  loaf  of  eaeh  com- 
petitor's product  in  the  open  market. 

That  the  political  consideration  suggested  by  Mr.  Ward  may  have 
been  the  important  reason  for  his  refusal  to  cooperate  with  Pittsburgh 
bakers  is  borne  out  by  a  statement  of  J.  W.  Hines,  Chicago  manager 
for  the  Ward  Baking  Co.  to  the  close  of  1924,  to  Mr.  Barnard.  In  a 
letter  by  Mr.  Barnard  to  Mr.  Bolser,  Minneapolis,  president  of  the 
American  Bakers'  Association,  February  6,  1925,  Mr.  Barnard  says: 

He  [Hines]  developed  an  entirely  new  idea  which  I  think  is  absurd  and  yet 
which  has  to  be  considered,  namely,  that  the  whole  matter  of  price  in  so  far  as 
it  affects  big  companies,  is  premised  on  some  promises  made  to  Washington  to 
effect  that  tlicK^  would  be  no  price  increases.  There  is  just  enough  truth  in 
the  psychology  of  the  situation  to  justify  such  a  story  being  passed  around.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  there  are  no  price  increases  except  at  the  haiids  of  the  independ- 
ents, there  can  be  no  public  erilicism  of  the  consolidations.  As  opposed  to  tiiig 
altruistic  public  service  the  fact  must  be  remembered  that  the  conduct  of  business 
depends  upon  profits,  that  the  new  flour  market  will  not  be  developed  before 
August  or  September  or  perhaps  eiren  later  than  that,  and  that  there  are  a  good 
many  montas  between  now  Mia  tnen  daring  wmen  tnufness  can  not  eonvtnuaiiy 
■how  red  ink  and  at  the  same  time  prodnee  dividends. 

Oliiiig  to  tlie  inability  of  Pittebuigli  local  bakers  to  persuade 
Ward's  to  po  along,  tlie  price  per  loaf  was  not  advanced  as  planned 
and  conditionaUj  agreed  to  by  the  local  bakers,  but  as  noted  in  the 
comment  aboTC  of  ihe  representative  they  sent  to  New  York  City, 
&e  price  per  ^und  of  bread  has  been  advanced  by  reducing  the  size 
of  the  loaf  wMle  maintaiiiing  Its  piica 

Attention  is  called  to  the  second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Schilinger's 
letter  of  February  14  to  Mr.  Watters.  Neither  Mr.  Schillinger  nor 
Mr.  Watters  was  able  to  find  copies  of  Mr.  Watters's  letter  of  January 
24  in  their  files.  In  the  destruction  of  correspondence  relating:  to 
oases  handled  by  the  chairman  of  the  industrial  relations  committee 
and  in  his  cautious  writing  (see  pars.  2  and  4  of  letter  Feb.  14,  1925, 
quoted  above)  appears  to  lie  the  clue  to  the  relative  paucity  of  corre- 
spondence found  in  his  files  concerning  the  recent  "unethical'* 
ractices  among  bakers,  cases  of  wiiich  luuidied  by  him,  he  admits^ 
ave  been  many.* 

fitoetloii  14.  The  Twin  Cities. 

In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  wholesale  prices  of  bread  went  uj)  1 
cent  on  the  pound  loaf  February  9,  1925,  with  proportionate  increases 
on  other  sizes  of  loaf  and  other  bakery  products.  The  wholesale 
price  of  the  wrapped  pound  loaf  advanced  from  8  to  9  cents.  Prior 
to  this  date,  during  December,  1924,  and  January  and  February, 
1925,  there  were  several  meetings  of  bakers  held  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  prices  and  a  price  raise.  The  fact  of  the  meetings  and 
their  purpose  were  admitted  to  the  commission's  agent  by  numerous 
bakers  who  attended.    The  final  meeting  held  early  in  February  at 


•  In  an  intinriew  with  the  commission's  agent,  March  24,  1926,  the  chairman  of  the  industrial  relations 
nunmittee  Sttitod  that  he  would  be  glad  to  supply  the  commission  with  any  information  that  he  could  and 
wcnldl  do  his  best  to  locate  letters  called  for  but  that  in  all  likelihood  most  of  them  bad  been  destroyed  as 
llidicaited  by  bis  letter  oi  Febraary  14, 1825,  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Watters.  For  other  cases  on  which  tbe  chaimiui's 
fits  wero  foinid  Inotmipieto  and  his  mmory  f^ty  see  pp.  71,  102, 106,  and  127.  , 
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the  Athletic  Club  in  Minneapolis  was  attended  by  a  score  or  more  qI 
bakers  and  a  tentative  agreement  was  reached  to  raise  prices  not  only 
on  bread  but  on  all  bakery  products,  effective  February  9,  1925. 
Certain  of  the  wholesale  bakers,  however,  including  Purity  Baking 
Co.,  Regan  Bros.,  and  Occident,  were  not  represented  at  this  meeting, 
and  a  committee  of  four  bakers  waited  on  the  Purity,  which  is  admit- 
tedly the  dominant  factor  in  the  Twin  Cities  baking  industry,  urging 
an  increase  in  prices.  As  noted  above,  the  advance  was  made  by 
all  the  larger  and  most  of  the  smaller  wholesale  bakers  February 
9,  1925. 

That  the  American  Bakers'  Association  was  preparing  the  way  for 
the  bakers  for  this  advance  in  bread  prices,  not  only  in  the  Twin 
Cities  but  ekiewh^  throughout  &e  country  is  apparent  from  thB 
following  correspondence  between  H.  E.  Barnard,  secretary-business 
manager  of  the  association,  and  L.  F.  Bolser,  Excelsior  Baking  Co., 
Minneapolis,  at  that  time  presid^t  of  the  association: 

Januaby  31,  1925. 

Memo. 

From:  Doctor  Barnard. 
To:  Mr.  Bolser. 

Frank  Ridgeway,  agricultural  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  spent  more  than 
an  hour  with  us  yesterday  afternoon.  We  gave  him  a  story  of  br^A  prices  whieh 
made  the  first  page  of  all  the  early  editions  of  the  Trilrane  this  morning.  Later 
editions  are  carrying  it  on  the  fourth  page.  I  wish  you  would  read  it  carefully 
and  tell  me  what  your  reaction  is. 

I  don't  know  that  the  larger  bakers  win  increase  the  price  of  bread.  If  they 
do,  they  will  certainly  be  justified  in  their  action,  but  even  if  they  don't  tlia 
independents  and  small  bakers  can  refer  to  our  published  statement  tliat  aa 
increased  price  of  from  1  to  2  cents  a  pound  is  justified. 


„  FiBBiJAmT  5, 1925. 

From:  Mr.  Bolser. 

To:  Doctor  Barnard. 

That  was  a  dandy  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  is  very  much  in  order 
at  this  time  and  I  beUeve  wiU  help  enooura«e  bakeis  over  the  country  to  advance 
their  prices  on  bread,  which  they  should  <£i  and  must  do  if  ^y  expect  to  stay 

in  business. 

Our  company  is  to-day  advancing  the  price  of  toast  all  over  the  United  States. 
^  December  1  we  advanced  the  price  of  dog  biscuit,  and  unless  my  plans  mis- 
carry,  we  are  gdmg  to  advance  the  price  of  braacl  MK*  Mendmy  wminm  ipek 

9,  1925]  1  cent  per  loaf. 

I  am  speaking  only  of  my  own  company. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  this  interview  was  given  to 
justify  bakers  in  an  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  and  that  it  was 
believed  it  would  encourage  bakers  not  only  in  Chicago  but  all  over 
the  country  to  advance  prices.  The  following  from  a  memorandum 
by  Mr.  Barnard  to  Mr.  Bolser,  February  5,  1925,  shows  that  the 
interview  had  been  given  country-wide  publication: 

The  more  I  study  the  situation  as  it  exists  throughout  the  country,  both  in 
respect  to  price  and  sales  policies,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  strongest 
position  for  the  association  to  take  is  the  one  we  have  thus  far  assumed,  namely, 
that  it  is  not  our  business  as  an  association  to  discuss  price  or  individual  sales 
policies  as  they  relate  to  individual  action  on  account  of  memberships. 

But  when  it  comes  to  discussing  price  as  it  affects  industry  generallv,  we  are 
justified  in  taking  the  position  that  I  did  in  an  Interview  I  gave  the  Tribune 
last  week  and  which  has  iione  aU  over  the  country. 


Tbe  following  is  the  initcle  wMch  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
Trihime,  Satumaj,  January  31,  1925,  and  which  in  the  form  of  a 
eEpping  was  inelosed  with  Mr.  Barnard's  memorandum  quoted  ahove : 

ExpsRT  Predicts  Boost  in  Bread  Price  Here  Soon 

THINKS  1  TO  2  CBNTS  liOBB  IS  lUSTUTISIl 

While  wheat  prices  held  firm  at  slightly  more  than  $2  a  bushel  yesterday  in 
Chicago  and  other  world  markets,  the  public  attention  turned  to  prospective 
advances  in  the  cost  of  bread.  There  has  been  an  advance  of  $3  a  barrel  in  the 
price  of  flour.  That,  bakers  say,  means  an  added  1  cent  in  the  cost  of  a  pound 
loaf  of  bread. 

i^m  other  cities  there  is  mKitili  a  similar  advancing  tendency.  Detroit 
iHead  wiUliiliiii  a  cent  a  loaf.  San  Francisco  already  has  raised  prices  that 
amount;  2  cents  a  loaf  is  to  be  added  in  Portland,  Oreg.  Even  from  London 
and  Paris  came  reports  that  the  cost  of  bread  is  rising. 

oimtooK  IS  V0»  A  aAisi 

This  outlook  for  bread  eaters — who  in  cities  are  more  directly  interested  in 
^is  product  of  wheat  or  rye  than  in  wheat  its^ — ^was  emphasised  yesterday 
iSr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  direetit  #  1^  American  Institute  of  Baking.  He  proph- 
esied that  1  or  2  cents  would  probably  be  added  to  the  cost  of  a  loaf  here.  Bread 
now  retails  at  7,  8,  and  10  cents  a  pound  loaf,  according  to  quality  and  the  dis- 
tfiet  in  which  the  oonsumer  buys. 

"It  would  seem  that  bread  prices  would  advance  soon  not  only  with  the  small 
baker,  whose  low-priced  flours  are  long  since  exhausted,  but  with  the  larger 
manufacturer,  whose  cheapw-flour  purchases  are  also  gone,"  Doctor  Barnard 
said. 

wmA9  mumm  mow 

Doctor  Bamardj)oint8  cniihat  from  a  barrel  of  flour  , weighing  196  pounds,  a 
tiaker,  using  the  Government's  standard  formula,  makes  286  loaves  of  bread. 

When  the  flour  costs  $8  a  barrel,  the  floitr  cost  of  the  loaf  is  2.8  cents;  when  flour 
is  $11  a  barrel,  the  flour  cost  is  3.8  cents.  Roughly  speaking,  an  advance  of  $3 
a  barrel  in  the  cost  of  flour  adds  I  cent  a  pound  to  the  cost  of  bread. 

Despite  the  threatened  boost  in  price,  the  baking  ins^ute  olalms  that  the  price 
of  bread  is  no  longer  determined  by  the  cost  of  the  flour  in  the  loaf  but  by  the 
sum  of  all  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  costs,  including  siifar,  salt,  yeast, 
shortening,  malt,  powdered  whole  milk,  and  yeast  food. 

OTBBS  COSTS  ADBSO 

Before  it  gets  to  the  consMii  various  other  costs  are  added,  such  as  the  sani- 
tary wrapper,  transportation,  and  the  grocer's  profit.  They  only  use  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  pound  of  flour  in  eaeh  pound  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  fluctuating  market 
is  not  immediately  felt. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  baker  who  lives  up  to  the  Government's  standards  required 
In  most  sections  is  satisfied  with  a  profit  of  0.4  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  bread. 
Authorities  say  that  the  baker's  profit  is  not  more  than  1  cent  a  loaf,  providing  he 
makes  his  bread  according  to  Government  standards. 

Mr.  Bolser's  memorandum  to  Mr.  Barnard  quoted  above  in  which 
lie  amiounces  a  price  increase  for  Monday,  February  9,  was  written 
February  5.  On  the  evening  of  February  5  the  following  article 
aiipeared  in  Hie  Minneapolis  E^^iing  Tribune  and  the  Minneapolis 
Journal: 

BlBAD  Price  to  be  Raised  Cent 

ABTAHCS,  BWBOnVX  If OlinATj  DUB  MMMhY  TO  IHCBaABB  IN  FL017B  COSTS 

An  advance  of  1  cent  a  pmind  in  the  wlmlesale  price  of  bread,  effective  Monday, 
whleh  win  bring  about  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  retail  price,  was  annonnoed 

Thursday  by  Minneapolis  bakers. 

Simultaneously  with  the  advance  in  bread  prices  there  will  be  increases  in  the 
price  of  rolls  and  doughnuts,  the  bakers  announced. 
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High  prioes  of  ionr  and  oHier  iopediaiits  nas  given  m  the  mson  for  the 
advances. 

"  The  price  of  flour  has  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  with  the  present  price, 
as  compared  with  that  m  a  few  months  ago,  the  increase  of  1  cent  a  pound  in 

bread  is  insuflBcient,"  declared  M.  L.  Nolan,  head  of.  the  Purity  Bread  Co. 
*'  Flour  sold  for  $6  a  barrel  a  few  months  ago;  to-daj  iTOiBiUit  pay  $10,310  a  barrel. 
Lard  and  other  ingredients  have  also  gone  up." 

The  Purity  C!o.  announced  that  the  wholesale  price  of  rolls  and  doughnuts  is 
to  be  advanced  6  cents.  The  Occident  Co.,  another  large  manufacturer  of  rolls 
and  doughnuts,  announced  that  there  would  be  no  advance  in  the  wholesale  price 
of  doughnuts,  but  that  there  would  be  a  3-cent  advance  a  dosen  in  the  prioa 
of  rolls. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  wording  of  this  article  was  exactly  tlif 
same  in  the  two  papers,  both  evening  issues.  No  notice,  either  as 
news  or  advertising,  had  appeared  previously  and  none  appeared 
subsequently.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  announcement  was 
written  and  furnished  the  papers  by  the  same  party  or  parties.  As 
it  reads,  it  includes  more  than  one  baker,  and  two  large  bakers  are 
mentioned  by  name. 

While  it  is  true  that  ^e  smaller  bakers  will  often  foUow  the  lead 
of  the  dominant  baker  or  bakers  in  a  change  of  price  through  dicidar 
announcement,  no  copy  of  such  announcement  could  be  found  dated 
eariier  than  Februaiy  6,  1925,  yet  it  is  clear  by  tJie  foregoing  that  at 
least  three  bakers,  the  Excelsior  Baking  Co.,  the  Purity  Banng  Co., 
and  the  Occidoit  Baking  Co.,  contemplated  (m  February  5  a  price 
raise  for  Februaiy  9.  An  official  of  the  Piuity  stated  it  as  his  belu^ 
that  the  company  sent  out  a  circular  in  January  announcing  a  price 
raise  for  February,  but  he  was  unable  to  find  a  copy  in  the  filea. 
Such  an  announcement  does  not  seem  probable,  however,  since  meet- 
ings for  an  increase  in  prices  were  still  being  held  early  in  Februaiy 
and  some  small  bakers  were  found  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Purity 
increase  until  they  saw  the  announcement  in  the  papers,  February  5. 

On  February  6,  1925,  the  Purity  Baking  Co.  sent  out  to  its  cus- 
tomers on  its  regular  letterhead  the  following  announcement: 

Dear  Customer:  The  present  high  cost  of  flour  and  other  ingredients  compete 
us  to  announce  a  price  increase,  effective  Monday,  February  9.  Flour  bought 
to-day  costs  us  over  333^  per  cent  more  than  last  August,  so  this  increase  of  1 
cent  a  pound  loaf  is  more  than  justifiable  at  this  time. 

During  the  last  three  months  fortunate  purchases  ^M^bled  us  to  benefit  tlia 
sumer,  but  we  are  now  paying  much  higher  prices. 

New  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 


Purity,  special  wrapped   1  pound..  0. 09 

Graham,  wrapped  .  do   .09 

Rye,  plain,  unwrapped  do        .  09 

Rye,  sweet,  unwrapped  do        .  09 

Vittina,  unwrapped  do....  .09 

Snowflake,  unwrapped  do  08H 

Raisin,  wrapped.  do  13 

Purity,  special  wrapped.  IJi  pound..  .  ISH 

Purity,  double,  wnpumd  ....do  13}^ 

Rye,  wrapped  do  n^i 

Yours  very  truly, 


Cmta 

Hotel,  cream,  unwrapped  iKponnd..  ai3li 

Enright's  whole  whiit  <lo   .1^ 

Cinnamon  rolls  .  .10 

Cinnamon  twists  .  .  9| 

Sandwich  buns   .ao 

Doughnuts,  sugared  SI 

Doughnute,  tiita   20 

Toast   per  pound..  .18 

Toart,mriwgw  .  .mdi   .17 


Purity  Baking  Cohpant. 


Regarding  the  hi^er  price  of  flour  mentioned  in  Uiis  circular 
announcement  and  in  the  annomicement  of  the  Minneapolis  news- 
papers the  Purity  still  had  on  the  1st  of  February  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flour  on  hand  bought  at  lower  prices.  A  purchase  of 
50,000  barrels  was  made  toward  the  close  of  1924  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  prevailed  in  February,  1925.   Another  one  of  the  larsre 
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MiniieapoliB  bakers  made  no  purdiase  of  four  during  1925  nntil  tke 
middle  of  July.  Willi  Taijing  quantitieB  of  flour  in  the  store  of  Minne- 
apolis bakers  on  Itobfiia^  9,  1925,  purchased  at  widely  different 
prices,  a  graduaisr  rising  flour  market  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  a  c^t  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  for  all  these  bakers  on 
the  same  day,  Febipary  9. 

It  was  stated  to  the  commission's  agent  by  an  official  of  the  Purity 
Baking  Co.  in  explanation  of  the  rise  of  other  bakers  on  February 
9  that  this  circular  annoimcement  was  sent  to  competitors,  one  of 
wilich,  Kegan  Bros.,  was  named.  The  policy  of  an  important  firm 
in  an  industry  furnishing  information  of  price  changes  to  its  competi- 
tors prior  to  the  date  of  change  may  well  be  a  part  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  price  agreements.  In  the  case  of  the  February,  1925,  price 
change,  however,  the  evidence  is  strong  that  an  understanding  con- 
cerning the  change  existed  prior  to  the  date  of  circularizmg  the  trade. 
Moreover,  exanunation  by  the  commission's  agent  of  the  correspond- 
ence flies  of  R^an  Bros,  failed  to  disclose  any  announcement  of  in- 
isrease  of  prices  received  from  Purity  ^uary  or  February,  1925,  nor 
could  the  offioe  manager  of  Began  BroB.  recall  having  reeeived  any 
such  announcement. 

That  national  assooiataon  officials  regard  wholfiaale  prices  in  the 
flour  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  as  "open  to  suspicion"  and 
"artificial"  is  evident  from  the  following  taken  from  a  letter  written 
by  John  M.  Hartley,  secretary,  Associated  Bakers  of  America,  Chi- 
cago, ^li.  F.  Bols^,  Excelsior  Baking  Co.,  Mimieapolis,  November 
24,  192i: 

Understand  business  is  pretty  good  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  hope  it  keeps  up 
and  gives  you  a  good  fall  and  winter  trade.  As  a  point  in  good  economics  I  have 
often  wondered  if  the  fine  bread  price  you  are  getting  in  the  Twin  Cities  is  not 
aiittle  dangerous.  We  comiKiitted  an  economio  misdemeanor  in  Chicago  when  the 
Imead  price  was  retained  at  war  prices  in  low-cost  years,  and  most  of  the  troubles 
In  this  market  can  be  traced  to  this  maintenance  of  an  artificial  price.  It  invited 
heavy  chain-store  competition  and  invited  expansion  and  inefficiency  in  operation 
and  Tftiioiis  other  of  tiMse  weakening  business  maladies.  I  am  thinking  that  in 
your  case  when  the  chaui-«toie  bakery  opens  that  they  will  introduce  it  to  the 
public  with  a  loud  noise  and  a  5-cent  loaf,  and  if  they  do  it  will  invite  a  scrutiny  of 
the  i^eneral  price  and  comparison  with  the  prices  of  other  cities. 

I  just  offer  this  last  as  a  thought  that  has  been  with  me  for  two  or  three  months 
back.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  me  to  my,  as  I  believe  in  sustaining  a  fair  price, 
but  if  you  think  carefully  you  will  recognize  that  a  wholesale  price  of  9  and  13 
cents  in  the  Flour  City  is  open  to  suspicion. 

To  tbis  Mr.  Bolser  replied,  November  27,  1925,  as  follows: 

I  am  very  much  intefested  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  your  letter,  relative 
to  the  Twin  City  situation.  Business  is  good,  hut  our  profit  statement  at  the  end 
of  the  month  does  not  indicate  that  we  are  charging  too  much  for  bread.  Of 
eourse,  our  bread  business  Is  not  the  largest  part  of  our  business.  I  think  it  is 
possibly  true  with  most  house-to-house  distributors  over  the  country  that  tiie  big 
demand  for  their  goods  is  measured  in  the  line  of  cakes,  rolls,  etc. 

You  mentioned  chain  bakeries.  What  do  you  Icnow  about  this?  1  am  some- 
what interested. 

Under  tbe  conditions  which  Mr.  Bolser  states  existed  in  his  bakery, 
where  the  bread  business  is  not  the  largest  part  of  the  business, 
profits  on  investment  might  be  relatively  low  even  though  the  pound 
margin  of  profit  on  bread  is  relatively  high. 

As  to  Mr.  Bolser 's  connection  with  the  Twin  Cities*  increase  in 
prices,  Februaij  9,  1925,  he  stated  to  the  commission's  agent  that 
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neither  he  nor  the  Aiiiiencan  Bakers'  Assoeiation  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  meetags  held  to  arrange  for  the 
increase,  and  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  memo,  to  Mr.  Barnard  he 
did  not  know  there  was  to  be  a  genmd  infiraMiie  in  the  prices  of  local 
bakers. 

Secttaa  15.  Premimtt  giTing,  CamberlMid,  Xfd. 

The  following  corree^ndence  relates  primarily  to  a  case  of  premium 
giving  and  the  American  Bakers'  Association's  effort  to  eliminate 
this  practice,  but  there  is  also  reference  to  an  agreement  between  the 

bakers  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  to  the  observance  of  a  code  of 
ethics.  John  M.  Streett,  a  baker  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  makes  the  com- 
plaint against  the  Smith  Model  Bakery,  of  that  city,  in  a  letter  to  the 
American  Bakers'  Association,  Januaiy  13,  1925:  - 

The  Smith  Model  Bakery,  of  this  city,  are  giving  premiums,  as  you  can  see 
from  the  inclosed  advertisement  clipped  from  local  paper  of  this  date. 

As  this  method  of  advertising  is  against  the  code  of  etiiics  of  the  association, 
ijf  which  I  believe  Mr.  Smith  is  a  member,  and  is  also  a  violatioii  of  an  agreanent 
made  with  the  local  bakers,  of  which  Mr.  Smith  is  a  tafpieT,  it  might  be  of  some 
benefit  to  the  other  bakers  of  this  locality  if  you  would  take  it  up  with  Mr.  Smith 
«nd  to  explain  to  him  where  such  an  advertising  campaign  might  lead  if  his  com- 
petitors wotdd  ail  try  to  outdo  each  other  in  each  laying  to  glTe  a  little  belter 
premium. 

I  know  that  you  have  many  arguments  against  this  sort  of  advertising  and  I 
trust  that  you  will  not  lose  any  time  in  laying  them  before  Mr.  Smith. 
Thanking  you  for  your  coopenMon,  I  Tenudn. 

Mr.  Barnard,  secretary-business  manager,  American  Bakers' 
Association,  Chicago,  transmitting  the  complaint  to  L.  A.  Schillinger, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  trade  and  industrial  relations,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  January  20,  1925: 

I  inclose  the  first  letter  which  we  have  received  for  a  long  time  which  has  any 
eompU^t  to  make,  which  should  go  forward  to  you  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  trade  and  induslarial  relations.  You  know  Mr.  ftnith  as  well  as  Mr.  Street 
and  no  doubt  you  also  know  of  all  the  circumstances  and  so  will  be  able  to  handle 
the  matter  with  complete  satisfaction  to  everyone.  It  may  be  that  this  is  n 
Bamby  bread  propostion  and  thi^  it  will  be  used  aU  over  the  country. 

I  have  just  returned  from  several  days  spent  in  Washington,  where  I  visited 
many  of  the  departments  and  everywhere  found  a  decided  interest  in  the  baking 
industry  and  nowhere  any  direct  criticism  either  of  bread  prices  or  bakers'  prao- 
tioes. 

ThaiOdiog  yoa  for  your  oooperation  in  tiiis  mattev,  I  am. 

Mr.  Barnard  to  Mr.  Streett,  January  20,  1925: 

'  I  have  just  returned  from  a  week  in  Washington,  where  I  attended  the  National 
Distribulaon  Conference,  and  this  is  the  first  chance  I  have  had  to  reply  to  your 
letter  of  the  13th  instant,  in  which  you  refer  to  the  premium  policy  of  &e  Smith 
Model  Bakery.  I  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
on  trade  and  industrial  relations,  who  will  immediately  take  up  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Smith.  ^  f 

Is  it  possible  for  you  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  method  of  advertising^ 
which  makes  use  of  the  bread  box  as  a  premium,  originated  with  Mr.  Smith  or 
with  the  company  back  of  Bamby  bread?  The  proposition  looks  like  Bmnl^ 
bread  propaganda. 

One  of  the  things  we  discussed  at  the  conference  last  week  was  the  matter  of 

business  ethics,  and  we  got  along  very  nicely  until  we  came  to  the  point  where  it 
was  necessary  to  take  up  the  method  of  penalizing  violators  of  the  codes.  There 
seems  to  me  no  definite  idea  as  to  how  this  can  best  be  done.  It  was  suggested 
that  associations  could  not  use  the  threat  of  expulsion  to  keep  members  in  line 
without  violating  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  Fedml  Trade  CommisBiQn. 
Keep  in  touch  with  me. 


Mr.  Schillinger  writes  to  Frank  E.  Smith,  Smith  Model  Bakery, 
Cumberland,  Md.,  Febnifnj  18|  1925|  senduig  also  a  oopy  of  this 
toller  to  Mr.  Barnard: 

It  was  a  great  stirpriae  and  a  sad  disappointment  to  the  writer  to  have  Doctor 
Barnard  inform  that  your  organization  was  advertising  and  giving  away  premium 
bfead  boxes  at  Cumberland,  particularly  so  when  I  know  that  you  advocated 
and  urged  a  code  of  ethics  to  govern  the  conduct  of  membere  of  Potomac  States 
Bikers  Association. 

Knowing  you  as  I  do,  and  always  believing  in  your  sincerity  of  purpose,  this 
letter  could  undoubtedly  end  with  the  first  paragraph.  However,  I  want  to  write 
what  I  am  sure  you  would  have  mm  think,  and  by  so  doing  possibly  save  you  some 
embarrassment. 

This  Bamby  campaign  proposition  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  before, 
whereby  other  bakers  throughout  the  country  have  tried  to  justify  their  actions 
in  advising  that  the  htmA  box  was  to  be  sold,  taking  away  all  semblance  of  a  gift 
or  pratnium;  but  the  fact  remains  the  same,  in  that  the  advertisement  calls  for 
wrappers  or  labels  plus  the  price,  which  immediately  classifies  the  Mrtiole  as  a 
premium  to  make  the  sale  of  the  loaf  of  bread  more  attractive. 

It's  all  wrong,  Frank,  and  you  know  it,  and  it  can  only  work  a  hardship  on  you 
and  your  organization  eventuaUy,  because  it  will  start  the  other  bakers  of  your 
territory  in  premium  giving,  which  will  grow  in  increased  value  of  the  premiums 
until  everyone  is  hurt,  and  then  there  will  be  a  settling  down  and  back  to  normal, 
in  which  everybody  will  have  his  original  share  of  business,  unless  he  is  intelligent 
enough  to  put  the  price  of  the  premium  into  the  quality  of  his  loaf. 

I  am  sure  that  in  your  enthusiasm  to  put  out  the  Bamby  loaf  to  attract  more 
business,  due  to  its  national  publicity,  you  have  in  an  unthinking  moment  permit- 
ted the  premium  scheme  to  slip  in,  and  though  you  must  agree  with  me  that  it  is  an 
error,  it  is  likewise  pardonable  if  3rou  will  dlsconMnue  the  one  bad  feature  of  the 
'l^n  at  once. 

As  a  past  president  of  an  organization  for  which  you  did  so  much  in  making  it 
srow,  and  frequently  went  on  record  publicly  at  conventions  and  other  meetings 
m  denouncing  unethical  trade  practices,  you  can  readily  see  ^t  unless  you  change 
your  tactics  you  will  certainly  lose  the  fiith  and  esteem  in  which  you  are  so  highly 
held  by  its  members,  and  as  a  Mend  and  in  my  capacity  as  undersigned,  I  urge 
you  to'  desist. 

liooking  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  an  early  reply,  and  with  warm  personal 
egards.  and  best  wishes,  believe  me. 

Mr.  Barnard  to  Mr.  Schillinger,  February  20,  1926: 

We  have  a  special  file  for  the  letters  you  write  your  friends  as  chairman  of  the 
industrial  relations  committee.  The  letter  you  wrote  to  Frank  Smith,  a  copy  of 
which  is  before  me,  is  a  jewel.    I  shaE  be  glad  to  know  what  Smith's  reaction  is. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  take  to  some  of  the  local  associations  such  evi- 
dence as  this  is  of  the  efficient  work  of  our  industrial  relations  committee. 

I  trust  that  everything  is  going  well  with  you.  We  are  busy  here,  busier  every 
moment,  but  we  think  that  day  by  day  we  are  visioning  more  definitely  the  work 
ahead  of  us.  Of  course,  it  is  hard  not  to  be  able  to  jump  in  and  help  bakers 
handle  local  troubles,  but,  after  all,  our  big  job  has  little  relation  to  price  wars  or 
premiums.  Our  fundamental  concern  is  with  the  building  of  the  industry  and 
defeasing  bread  consumption. 

Incidentally,  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  work  started  on  cake.  I  shall  soon  come 
to  you  for  some  advice. 

Mr.  SehiUinger  to  Mr.  Bamardi  Fehruiiy  ,24f  l^Z^*, 

I  slial  be  very  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  reply  from  Frank  Smith,  should 
I  ever  receive  one,  but  I  have  "me"  doubts.  Possibly  I  will  see  him  at  Charlotte 
on  March  11  at  the  executive  committee  meeting  of  Potomac  States  Bakers' 
Association. 

While  on  the  subject  of  premiums,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  get  in  touch 
with  this  chap  who  is  putting  out  Bamby  bread,  advising  him  of  the  discontent 
he  is  causing  among  the  bakers  and  suggesting  that  that  feature  of  his  campaign 
be  left  out,  and  by  so  doing  help  us  solve  the  great  problem  that  is  such  a  menace 
to  happiness  and  harmony  among  bakers? 

Sluil  await  your  reply  with  miu  '    ^  asure. 

With  kind  petsonal  regards  and  best  wishes,  believe  me. 
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Mr.  Smith  to  Mr,  Sehillinger,  February  28,  1925: 

Your  letter  of  the  18th  received,  which  was  not  a  great  surprise  to  me,  as 
I  had  expected  to  hear  from  you.  I  had  really  intended  to  take  this  matter  up 
with  you  while  in  Baltimore  at  our  last  meeting,  but,  unfortunately,  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  •  ^ 

I  would  have  answered  your  letter  immediately,  but  about  the  same  time  that 
I  received  your  letter  I  received  one  from  Harry  Woolridge,  advising  me  that 
he  would  be  in  Cumberland  on  Monday  morning,  February  23,  but,  unfortunately, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  Harry  did  not  arrive  as  he  had  advised. 

As  this  proposition  of  the  Bamby  campaign  and  the  bread-box  campaign 
is  quite  a  long  story,  I  had  intended  to  explain  the  situation  to  Harn*,  who 
understands  and  is  acquainted  with  my  position  here,  and  in  turn  couW  have 
explained  things  to  you  on  his  return,  which  would  have  made  my  position  to 
you  very  clear.  Underatand,  I  am  not  trying  to  evade  the  responsibijity  of  tliia 
campaign,  but  I  might  say  to  you  with  all  sincerity  that  this  campaign  was  put 
on  entirely  against  my  will  and  wishes  and  after  quite  a  scrap  with  my  brother 
and  the  S.  E.  Loveless  people.  I  might  also  add,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
pleased  to  hear,  that  the  bread-box  campaign  was  discontinued  by  me  on  Feb- 
ruary 7  after  a  run  of  just  one  month;  and  I  might  also  advise  that  no  bad 
effects  have  come  from  same  so  far  as  the  local  bakers  are  concerned,  as  I  was 
successful  in  explaining  the  proposition  to  the  boys  here  who  understood  my 
position,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  matter  is  settled  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion d  all  concerned. 

I  again  want  to  apologize  to  you  for  not  answering  your  letter  at  once,  but, 
as  stated  before,  I  waited  on  Harry  to  come  to  Cumberland,  and  then  on  Monday 
night  I  had  quite  a  fire  at  my  plant — ^a  large  garage  which  we  had  recently  pur- 
chased from  the  Motor  Transfer  Co.  in  the  rear  of  our  plant  was  completely 
destroyed,  including  one  Dodge  truck,  $1,000  worth  of  wax  wrapping  paper, 
two  5-ton  trucks  belonging  to  the  Motor  Transfer  Co.,  and  two  touring  cars 
belonging  to  two  of  my  employees.  This,  of  course,  upset  things  for  me,  and  I 
have  been  quite  busy  getting  things  straightened  out  again. 

I  trust  that  in  the  near  future  I  may  have  the  opportunity  to  see  you  per- 
sonally, or  perhaps  to  see  Harry  personally,  at  which  time  I  trust  that  I  will 
be  able  to  explain  things  more  thoroughly  to  you,  and  I  trust  that  until  such 
time  you  wiU  b^  with  me  and  will  not  pass  judgment  on  this  proposition. 
With  kind  personal  re^u^  I  b^  to  rooaain. 

Mr.  Schillinger  to  Mr.  Smith,  March  2,  1925: 

Mr*  Frank  E.  Smith, 

Smm*9  Medti  Bakery,  Cvmbedmtd,  Md. 

My  Dear  Frank:  It  is  certainly  good  to  get  your  letter,  and  particularly 

to  learn  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  premium  feature  of  your  Bamby  bread 
campaign;  likewise  the  advice  that  you,  personally,  were  opposed  to  this  method 
of  merchandising. 

Knowing  as  I  do  the  conditions  in  your  organization,  I  felt  from  the  begin- 
ning that  you  had  no  part  in  this  unethical  method  of  promoting  your  new  loaf 
of  bread,  and  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  get  your  brother  George  thinking  along 
the  same  lines  as  do  you.  However,  we  must  be  patient  and  sell  him  carefully, 
on  the  idea  that  unethical  tactics  only  temporarily  carry  us  any  dislanee  and 
•  then  at  a  trememdotis  cost  in  the  final  reckoning. 

There  is  room  for  us  all,  and  lots  of  it,  particularly  if  quality  products  are 
made,  and  if  bakers  would  only  take  the  money  spent  for  premiums  and  put 
it  into  their  purchases  of  raw  materials  and  up-to-date  machinery  equipment 
they  would  find  their  volume  being  built  on  a  quafity  fofundation  that  could 
not  be  upset  very  readily  by  premiums  or  rebates. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  your  letter  has  made  me  very  happy,  and  I  trust 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  policy  and  the  praciace  of  Smith's  Model 
Bakery  will  be  shaped  to  conform  to  the  ideas  of  one  Frank  E.  Smith. 

Looking  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  seeing  you  in  the  near  future,  believe 
me,  with  warm  personal  regards  and  best  wishes. 

Interoffice  letter  from  Mr.  SchiUiageF  to  Mr.  Barnard,  Mardi 
2,  192d: 

Attached  letter  from  Smith's  Model  Bakeiy  tells  its  omu  story  anii  is  sent  in 

compliance  with  your  request. 

After  it  has  served  your  purpose  please  return  for  my  files. 
Regards. 


Memorandum  tmm  Mr.  Banuuii  lo  Mr*  Bolser,  Munsli  4,  i92S: 

Hie  inclosed  letters  in  reference  to  the  Bamby  situation  in  Cumberland,  Md., 
tell  llieir  own  story.  Schillinger  is  doing  fine  work  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  timde  and  industrial  relations.    Ue  deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  it. 

I  wisb  it  were  possible  to  show  some  of  our  critics  who  find  fault  with  m  because 
we  do  not  police  the  miim  baldng  industry  some  of  the  results  of  his  fine  work. 

Memorandum  from  Mr.  Bolser  to  Mr.  Barnard,  March  6,  1925: 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  Mr.  Smith's  letter  to  Lou  Schillinger 
and  his  reply.  He  surely  is  measuring  up  to  full  standard  in  his  work  as  chairman 
of  the  trade  relations  committee.    His  lettcns  are  works  of  art. 

The  more  contact  I  have  with  him  the  more  I  believe  he  would  make  an  ideal 
president  of  the  national  association. 

Mr.  ScWUinger  to  Mr.  Smitk,  March  14,  1925: 

It  was  most  gratif3ring  to  receive  your  letter  of  February  28,  explaining  condi- 
tions that  arose  in  your  efforts  to  kill  the  premium  feature  of  your  Bamby  bread 
campaign,  and  I  sympathize  with  you  on  the  humiliation  you  suffered  in  being 
outstanding  in  your  efforts  to  abide  by  the  code  of  ethics  of  Potomac  States 
Bakers'  Association. 

The  writer  personally  has  suffered  likewise  on  many  occasions  in  upholding 
honor  among  men  of  the  industry,  but  is  most  grateful  for  the  outcome  of  victory 
in  the  largest  degree  on  fights  for  sincerity  of  purpose  against  ignorant  enemies 
of  the  baking  industry. 

We  fellows  who  have  elected  ourselires  to  he  the  spokesmen  and  leaders  of 
honest  organization  work  must  expect  to  suffer  humiliation,  but  the  reward  is 
the  establishment  for  ourselves  of  an  honorable  name  among  our  fellow  men. 

Again  thanking  jou  for  the  courtesy  of  your  reply,  and  looking  forward  with 
much  pleasure  to  seeing  you  in  the  near  futuine,  beUeve  me,  with  warm  personal 
regards  and  best  wishes. 

SectioB  1ft.  Carbondale,  III. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  correspondence  of  the  American  Bakers^ 
Association  that  the  association  still  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  settle 
"bread  wars,"  its  instrument  for  such  settlement  being  its  committee 
on  trade  and  industrial  relations.  The  following  is  a  letter  from 
George  N.  Meissner,  General  Baking  Co.,  St.  Louis,  to  H.  E.  Barnard, 
secretary-business  manager,  American  Bakers'  Association,  Chicago, 
September  3,  1925: 

Gensbal  Baking  Co., 

lOiO  North  Jefferson  Avenue, 

St,  LmiSf  Mo.,  Sepiember  S,  19$S, 

Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard, 

SecrMary  and  Bitsiness  Director,  Arnenem  Bakers'  Associationf 

ItSS  FvUerton  AftenWf  Chicago,  lU, 

]>BAB  Doctor  Barnabd:  The  WiUiam  £.  Kayser  Grocery  Co.,  Carbondale, 
HI.,  teieplieiiefl  us  tlik  morning  tliat  a  hreiMl  war  between  the  thiee  heak  bakero 
liad  just  started  in  that  city. 

The  Kayser  concern  is  one  of  our  best  customers.  They  came  to  us  in  1918 
dunng  tbe  WorM  War  and  bave  used  our  quality  bread  exdurively  and  continu- 
misly  since  that  time. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  immediate  effect  of  this  bread  war  is  a  substantial 
loss  to  us  in  reduction  in  Kayser's  daily  order  until  the  situation  becomes  more 
n<irmal,  and,  of  course,  may  possibly  lead  to  a  loss  of  the  entire  order,  if  the 
bread  war  continues. 

We  feel,  however,  that  far  more  important  than  this  temporary  setback  to  us 
is  the  danger  that  lurks  in  present  situation  at  Carbondale.  A  bread  war  is  a 
senseless  thing.   Often  it  spreads  to  other  communities  unless  handled  promptly. 

We  therefore  ask  that  you  will  use  the  good  offices  of  your  association  in 
effecting  immediate  peace  among  the  local  bakers  at  Carbondale,  111.,  and  bring 
pressure  to  bear  that  will  make  them  cease  and  desist  in  their  present  harmful 
and  deplorable  bread-war  pohcy. 

Tours  wvtw  truly 

General  Baking  Co., 

GSO.  N.  MXISSNER. 
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Mr.  Barnard's  reply  to  Mr.  Meissner,  September  8,  1925,  instead 
of  stating  that  the  association  could  take  no  part  in  brinsring  com- 
petitors together  on  prices  expressed  regret  that  the  association  had 
no  members  in  the  vicinity  of  Carbondale,  111.,  to  whom  the  matter 
could  be  referred  for  settlement  by  those  in  close  touch  \nth  the 
situation  and  indicated  that  the  letter  would  be  referred  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  trade  and  industrial  relations  committee. 

^  ^  September  S,  1II2S. 

Mr.  GaoBOE  N.  Mmmmm, 

General  Baking  Co.,  1019  North  Jegenen  Awmme,  S$,  Louis,  Mo. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Meissner:  I  regret  very  much  that  we  have  no  members  of 
American  Bakers'  Association  in  Carbondale,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  members 
in  that  part  of  the  country  to  whom  we  could  refer  your  letter  in  reference  to  the 
bread  war  which  seems  to  be  startii^  down  there.  We  are  getting  verv  little 
support  in  our  association  work  from  filinois  bakers.  They  are  organized  locally 
in  many  parts  of  the  State,  but  we  have  no  contacts  of  any  kind  with  them. 

The  best,  therefore,  that  we  can  do  in  response  to  your  request  is  to  refer  the 
matter  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Schillinger,  chairman  ci  our  committee  on  trade  and  indus- 
trial relations. 

I  regret  that  we  can  not  be  of  any  service  to  you.    This  is  one  of  the  matters 
which  is  quite  beyond  our  control  or  ability  to  take  up  at  all  helpfully. 
Yours  very  truly, 


decretory  and  BiiHnest 

Mr.  Barnard's  letter  to  L.  A.  Schillinger,  chairman  committee 
on  trade  and  industrial  relations,  Baltimore,  September  8,  1925, 
transmitting  Mr.  Meissner's  request  lor  hdp: 

Mr.  L.  A.  Schillinger, 

Gardner  Bakeries  (Inc.),  Baltimore,  Md. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Schillinger:  Here  is  a  fin^  call  for  help.  It  may  already 
have  come  to  your  attention.   K  not,  you  will  know  what  to  do  witti  it. 

I  regret  that  I  had  to  write  Mr.  Meissner  that  we  could  do  nothing  to  iielp 
because  we  have  no  members  in  Carbondale  or  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  determine,  we  have  no  influence  at  all  with  IlUnois  bakers.    I  hope 
the  situation  did  not  prove  to  be  as  serious  as  Mr.  Meissner  feared. 

liDoking  forward  to  sedbig  f<om,.  I  am^ 
Yours  very  truly, 

Secretary  and  Business  Manager. 

The  foregoing  correspondence  was  from  the  files  of  Mr.  Barnard, 
secretary  of  the  association.  On  March  24,  1926,  the  commission's 
agent,  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Schillinger  requested  to  see  this 
correspondence  and  all  other  relating  to  the  case.  Mr.  SchilUnger 
directed  his  secretary  to  make  a  search  for  the  correspondence,  but 
she  stated  that  she  was  unable  to  locate  it.  Upon  being  asked  to 
state  just  what  action  he  took  in  the  matter,  he  replied  that  he  did 
not  recall  the  incident  at -all:  "I  must  have  sent  it  [the  correepon- 
denoe]  back  to  Barnard,  or  maybe  I  &ed  it  baek  to  Mr.  Meissner/' ' 

»  As  noted  in  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  case  (p.  118),  the  files  of  the  chairman  of  the  industrial 
tions  committee  relating  even  to  recent  cases  are  incomplete  and  the  chairman's  recollection  of  thae 
mm.  For  otbir  similar  caaw  we  p|».  71,  nil,  radioa  ^ 
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COMPETITIVE  ACTIVITIES  OF  OTHER  ASSOCUTIONS 

Section  1.  The  Associated  Bakers  of  America. 

The  Associated  Bakers  of  America^  retail  and  wholesale,  was 
formerly  the  Retail  Bakers'  Association  of  America.  With  a  growing 
number  of  wholesale  baking  companies  in  its  membership,  it  took  its 
present  name  in  1 925.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Chicago.^  No  copv  of 
constitution  and  by-laws  was  available.  It  has  a  nominal  member- 
ship fee  of  $3  per  member  a  year.  It  has  no  paid  officials.  For  the 
year  1925-26  Michael  Hoffman,  St.  Louis,  was  president  and  John 
M.  Hartley  secretary.  The  latter  has  held  the  office  of  secretary  m 
this  association  for  many  years.  ,      .         •  * 

The  work  done  by  the  association  is  largely  through  State,  district, 
and  local  associations.  Two  State  associations  in  particular,  the 
Associated  Bakers  of  Dlinoia  and  the  Indiana  Bakers'  Association, 
are  closely  identified  with  the  Associated  Bakers  of  Amenca  m  both 
personnel,  aims  of  organization,  and  methods  of  work.  Certam  of 
the  correspondence  cited  below  in  connection  with  these  State  associa- 
tions will  show  the  part  played  by  the  national  association  in  settlmg 
oompetitiye  differences  through  dhed  State  and  local  associations. 

Answering  a  request  for  information  concerning  the  Chicago  price 
raise  of  March,  1922,  which  H.  S.  Brouri,  of  the  Iowa  sales  department 
for  Pnisbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  made  of  Mr.  Hartley  in  order  to  find 
a  way  to  get  higher  pri(?es  in  Iowa,  Mr.  Hartley  wrote,  March  10, 
1922,  in  part  as  follows:  ^ 

The  only  thing  Iowa  bakers  can  do  is  to  organize  locally;  the  best  for  them  will 
bo  a  zone  system  under  the  State  association.  Then,  if  the  salesmen  through  the 
State  would  start  a  quiet  but  persistent  argument  for  better  prices  «ie  cumulative 
^ects  would  be  good.  If  I  can  get  any  authentic  word  from  any  of  the  firm 
officials  as  to  the  effect,  I  will  sendf  along  to  you.  Your  Mr.  Hutchmson  here  is 
right  close  to  the  Big  15,  and  he  may  be  able  to  supply  you  with  some  real  news. 
I  am  distinctly  sorry  for  the  Iowa  bakers;  they  are  in  an  impossible  position. 

Writing  to  Charles  J.  Kremer,  Milwaukee,  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  Associated  Bakers  of  America,  Mr.  Hartley,  secretary  of 
the  association,  says,  concerning  his  official  work  for  local  groups: 

I  have  been  unusuallv  busy  the  last  five  or  six  weeks,  and  have  two  meetings  to 
attend  this  week  in  Indiana.  It's  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  attending  these  sn^ller 
ineeHngs  where  tlie  bakers  need  some  practical  help  in  ironing  out  their  difficulties. 
One  or  two  often  keep  many  in  red  ink.  Some  of  the  work  may  touch  on  the 
illegal,  but  without  it  many  would  drag  along  broke  or  near  broke.  We  are 
getting  membership  into  the  Illinois  association  and  therefore  into  the  national 
Ihrough  these  group  associations,  and  doing  good. 

The  following  paragraph  concerns  the  organization  of  the  Western 

Michigan  Bakers'  Association  through  the  assistance  of  the  Associated 

Bakers  of  America  at  a  meeting  at  Grand  Rapids.    It  is  written  by 

Mr.  Hartley,  April  12,  1924: 

The  west  Michigan  meeting  was  really  an  organization  affair.  It  ought  to 
go  all  right.  As  long  as  they  keep  it  within  reasonable  territory  where  member^ 
ship  can  readily  get  to  a  quarterly  meeting  they  can  get  by  in  good  shape.  They 
aie  In  fair  piim  shape  and  have  an  intense  desire  to  stay  there.    That  is  what 
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I  harped  on,  the  value  of  keeping  things  fmm  happening.  *  •  •  Grand 
Kapids  IS  a  good,  certain  [center]  for  a  good  economic  district,  and  therein  should 
he  the  geraa  of  success.  There  were  over  70  in  that  room.  Well  over  50  wmrn 
hakm.    That  would  be  Usted  as  a  swell  State  meeting.  ^ 

_  The  secretary  of  the  Western  Michigan  Bakers'  Association  I 
Douina,  Grand  Rapids,  writes  Mr.  Hartley,  October  21,  1924,  oonl 
ceniing  the  local  price  situation  as  follows: 

^  With  reference  to  our  Western  Michigan  Bakers'  Association,  would  say  that 
ft  was  just  decided  last  Friday  that  our  next  meeting  wiU  be  held  TuLdtt^ 
October  28,  at  l.Sa  p.  m.,  at  tiie  Pantlind  Hotel  of  this  cityT  ^^^sday. 
The  bakers  are  not  very  weU  satisfied  with  prices  on  baked  goods,  emciaUv 
bread,  and  in  this  territory  no  changes  have  as  yet  been  made,  with  the  p^i^ 
exception  of  a  few  bakers  who  had  been  selling  19  and  20  ounce  loaves  ofbread 
for  6H  and  7  cents.  These  bakers  have  advanced  their  prices  to  7  and  8  cents. 
The  prevailing  wholesale  price  of  the  large  loaf  of  bread,  however,  is  stiU  10  eente 
for  the  24-ounce  loaf  which  retails  at  12  cents.  Several  bakers  are  now  in  Uwm 
of  advancing  the  wholesale  price  to  11  cents.  It  is  possa^le  thai  in  a 
way  this  may  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting.  m  a  gmrai 

inteJest  tran^lre  we  wffl  be  more  than  to  write  you  should  anyfblng  of 
Section  2.  Associated  Bakers  of  Illinois. 

prganizaiion,--The  Associated  Bakers  of  Illinois,  retail  and  whole- 
sale, formerly  the  Illinois  Association  of  the  Baking  Industry  is 
organized  after  the  manner  of  the  New  England  Bakers'  Association 
being  composed  of  district  organizations.    Provision  is  also  made  for 
individual  membership  by  the  payment  of  dues  of  SIO  per  year 
When,  however  an  individual  is  a  member  of  an  affiliated  district 
association  his  dues  m  the  State  association  are  only  $2.50  a  year 
No  list  of  individual  members  was  available  to  the  commi^ion 
bmce  the  convention,  June,  1925,  a  field  secretaiy  lias  been  employdi 

At  tnat  convention  subscriptions  by  allied  tradesmen  as  well  as 
bv  bakers  were  made  in  order  that  the  association  could  maintain 
the  office  of  field  secretary  The  following  is  a  paragraph  of  a  letter 
by  George  Chussler,  ir.,  field  secretary,  Associated  Bakers  of  Illinois, 
to  Bi  A.  Bergenthal,  president  Red  Star  Yeast  &  Products  Co. 
^^hraukee,  October  1,  1925:  «« 

tW  iwr^L^^^r"**  conversation  we  had  the  day  I  had  the  pleasureof 

tmt  stioft  vis^  with  you  a  few  months  ago,  you  will  remember  I  indicated  SJl 
ilttponses  from  others  of  the  aUied  tradeTw^re  not  v^  h^y  TOs 
necessary  for  us  to  call  on  you  at  this  early  date  for  a  part,  say.  $1  000  tf  Sk  m 

tt  was  om-hope  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  call  on  you  quite  so  soon  feeling 
that  we  coul/ carry  on,  some  months  at  l^,  m  the  g^r^Sit/^rf  <S  w W 
we  felt  would  entertain  our  proposition  in  a  inoro  rac^ve  Sod  ^i^iL^mZ 

The  plan  of  the  district  associatioji  memberdiip  originated  during 
the  year  cloamg  with  June, -1925.  The  pubUshed  exptnation  of  thil 
new  pohcy  announced  by  the  State  or^uoMt^iam  m  "A  year  of  serF- 
ic^,  which  listed  19  different  assodaU^MDis  aa  mmnbers,  is  as  follow»: 

It  was  necessary  to  bring  the  assoeiation  to  the  bak^  in  order  that  thpv  wn..w 
better  realize  the  benefits  they  could  derive  fTom^^JS^SSTi^  J^  L^^ 

^^JL"^^^^  '^'^  "^''^r^'  ^^^^^  ^^"id  co^^SyT\.ZiMS 

own  cpmpetitive  areas  was  of  paramount  importance.    This  would  furnish  th^ 
V"^                      ^  a^d  find  remedi^,  7or  trade  ?rouWM 

which  bakers  from  other  parts  of  the  Sttto  would  have  b^a  paLiiig  inte^ 
wd  naturaUy  would  never  find  its  place  on  a  convention  pro^  of  ^^1^ 
eovefing  topics  of  general  interest.    Then,  again,  the  miSlntt 
103621~S.  Dqc.  98,  70-1  11  ^'^  ^  '  ^^ 
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^km  aniBt  be  considerod  and  tlie  city  or  town  selected  must  be  so  located  geo- 
graphically that  it  suits  the  majority  and  is  most  conveniently  r^hed,  so  that 
attending  a  meeting  would  mean  at  the  most  only  three  or  four  honrp  away  from 
their  business  estauishments. 

District  organization  and  activities. — The  following  excerpts  from 
correspondence  from  the  files  of  the  field  secretary  show  the  character 
of  activities  of  the  district  organization  and  its  meetings. 

W.  H.  Keig,  Keig-Sfcevens  Baking  Co.,  Bockford,  lU.,  to  George 
CSmJiil',  jr.  Chicago,  111.,  June  21, 1924. 

Your  letter  of  the  ITthiust  received.  I  am  a  little  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the 
officers  of  the  State  adHMilii  expect  these  district  meetings  to  consist  of  My 
idea  has  been  that  they  were  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  get-together  to  discuss 
district  problems.  I  should  like  to  have  your  idea  on  this.  Of  course  one  of  the 
important  things  is  to  try  and  get  memberships  for  our  State  association — indivi- 
dual memberships  where  possible,  and  also  local  associatioii  memberahipB. 

Mr.  Chusaler,  in  reply,  June  23,  1924: 

You  are  right.  It  is  also  our  idea  that  these  meetings  should  bring  together  the 
ufliMibfNring  bakers  of  a  locality  and  to  discuss  problems  of  most  interest  to  them. 
QiMi  are  about  the  lines  we  intend  to  work  on  in  your  city  July  8,  and  while, 
aa  yon  say,  a  membership  drive  is  important,  it  is  not  our  idea  to  make  it  so  in 
fact,  but  rather  to  do  it  by  suggestion.  We  will  talk  shop  and  cover  any  problem 
that  will  be  of  interest,  and  will  also  do  our  best  to  get  them  to  talk,  which  we 
<3eMe#ilM^  1^  a  long  way  in  bfingiBg  the  desired  resolla. 

W.  A.  Gerken  Baking  Co.,  Blooming  ton.,  lU.,  to  Mr.  Chussler, 
F^bruaiy  6,  1925: 

We  had  a  fairly  good  attendance  at  our  meeting  last  Thursday.  ^ 
So  much  of  our  time  was  taken  up  discussing  weights,  prices,  etc.,  that  it  got 
late,  and  as  Mr.  Hartley  wanted  to  catch  the  6.16  train  we  didn't  get  (»rganized 
m  ll«  should.  Hierefore,  we  didn't  try  to  get  any  applications  for  membership 
^gned,  liill  tWMk  tlMTO  is  a  prospect  of  lining  up  some  members  at  the  next 
meeting. 

George  E.  Wuller,  Freickert's  Bakeiy  (Inc.),  Belleville,  IB.,  to  Mr. 
OmsBler,  February  13,  1925: 

Your  letter  received  yesterdav.  I  will  put  this  resolution  to  the  membership 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  Association  on  Tuesday,  February  24.  We  had  a  meeting 
ol  the  executive  committee  at  Mount  Verami  Tneaday,  aad  eatted  a  mMlAg  for 
CStifoondale  on  Tuesday  the  24th.  They  are  having  trouble  down  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Herrin,  Du  Quoin,  Carterville,  Carbondale,  and  Benton,  and  we  are 
going  to  adjust  matters  and  get  them  together,  if  possible.  We  will  not  amnge 
a  set  program  of  speeches;  merely  diaeuM  mattera  for  the  bctteniMtit  m  tMr 
association,  such  as  raising  dues,  reading  of  by-laws  to  be  adopted  at  our  annual 
fflieeting  in  Mav,  tentative  program  for  annual  meeting  and  place  to  hold  same, 
at  morning  session,  and  then  have  a  closed  meeting  for  bakers  only  at  the  after- 
noon session.  The  big  trouble  down  thetesaenia  t©  be  pHei  ewtting.  Duenotiee 
will  lie  naQed  you  by  our  aeeretary,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  you  attend  if  you 
can  am  jmsr  way  clear  to  do  so.  Our  secretary's  name  and  address  is  Wayne  G. 
Martin,  jr.,  215  Merchants*  Exchange  BuUding,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  If  you  have 
anything  to  suggest  to  bring  to  the  members  at  Carbondale,  would  be  pleased  tp 
heir  ftom  you.   Will  boost  the  State  meeting  as  much  as  possible. 

•Icpnding  the  resolution  drawn  by  Bloomington  on  standard  weight  law  for 
I||5oi87l  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  afisociation  votem 
imm  of  a  standard  weight  law,  details,  of  course,  to  be  worked  out  later.  Pre- 
sume that  is  the  understandllig.  I  believe  it  would  help  us  very  much  in  eliminat- 
tog  outsifle  State  competition.  Will  advise  vou  of  the  sentiment  expressed  by  th^ 
membership  present  at  Carbondale  right  after  meeting.  * 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  '©g'^rds  to  Mr.  Bipp  and  yoursdr.  ' 

byde  J.  Keith,  Keith  Bros.  Bakery,  Charleston,  111.,  to  Mr.  Chus- 
sler, February  14, 1925,  concerning:  the  meeting  at  Paris,  111.,  and  the 
difficulties  enconB'tered  subsequently:  ^  ^  '^^  *  "  '       ^  ^''-^ ^ 
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As  you  know,  It  was  the  mtention  of  your  meetmg  at  Paris  to  get  the  bakara 
all  lined  up  on  the  price  situation,  and  to  get  them  more  together,  and  for  a 

while  It  looked  as  though  we  were  going  to  get  along  fine.  First  one  and  then 
another  would  be  contrary  on  raising  the  price,  until  now  I  believe  that  the  bakers 
an  In  a  class  by  themselves  when  it  comes  to  beuxg  dumb  and  smaU-town  businesa 
men  It  sure  is  discouraging  and  I  don't  wonder  that  the  leaders  (the  officers  of 
the  Illinois  Association)  don't  give  up  sometime  and  tell  the  bakera  to  tset  alonic 
mL^U^S"  ^^^put  any  outside  help.  The  first  break  came  Xn  thS 
Mod(d,  of  Mattoon,  raised  their  price  in  Charleston  without  first  notifving  us 
and  because  w6  did  not  raise  the  same  day  they  came  back  down.  We  we're  ready 
to  raise  and  then  did  raise  about  three  weeks  later.  After  that  we  ahnost  had  to 
^^Vif"?  their  price  here  and  then  they  waited  three  weeks  and  knocked 

IS.n^«Ji???ii?  a"?  ?"*i^®«Sv  We  are  just  now  beginning  to  recover  it.  Our 
plant  and  the  Model  pUnt  m  A^ttoon  got  together  and  nised  their  price,  and  had 
the  cooperation  of  another  small  baker  there;  also  some  assurance  from  ituSioUm, 
-iln  K^V.^^ii'^.f Mattoon;  and  the  result  was  that  the  othe^ 
!^S?2.T^  "  Mattoon  did  not  raise  and  FuUerton  put  a  truck  on  Mattoon  with 
a  a-cent  cheaper  pnce.  Isn't  that  some  cooperation.  My  brother  and  I  have  just 
about  decided  to  be  pnce  cutters  and  have  no  regards  for  anybody.  That  ia 
poor  business,  but,  darn  we  get  so  disgusted.  I  almost  forgot  to  teU  you  that  in 
S.^*K^u^^  ^hu^  ^'■.^  ""^  as  far  as  I  know  nobodv  has  any 
fS^l^!^*-  9^  ^*Hf 7u  ^^u®""?  ^9^''^  Kood.  I  have  been  out  on  a  couple  of 
trips  trying  to  get  all  the  bakers  hned  up,  but  it  seems  Uke  an  impossible  task 

Jif^.f'®  ^""^  "^^^^  a^*er  you  leave  theVknow  w^t 

you  have  done  or  are  gomg  to  do,  and  I'll  be  darned  if  most  of  them  won't  take 

h^Up??^^**^  '"^^  ^v?"  ^^^^^  »bo"t  X«ur  own  business.  I  have^n^d  one 
Won  r  ^^^^T""  ^^"^  "^^^  meeting  and  was  strong  for  a  rai^ 

Well,  he  did  not  raise,  and  came  in  Paris  and  solicited  business  with  a  price  2  cente 
under  the  Pans  bakers,  but  did  not  get  enough  orders  to  pav  him  to^come  d^wn 

t  oh"?'  i""^-  ^         "?v***  prepared  to  tell  him  that  if  he 

sold  bread  in  Paris  cheaper  than  ours  we  were  going  to  come  to  Newman  and  give 
^""^  before  we  got  a  chance  to  tell  him  that  he  told  us  he  was  notoM&ic 
^^J^^^T^  pven  above.    Well,  the  next  day  the  xNewman  paper  cameout 
il??^^'*^  stating  that  we  were  up  there  begging  their  baker  to  piiase  not  come 
nto  our  towns  with  his  good  bread,  as  if  he  d^  wera  afraid  that  he  would 
ua  all  out  of  business.   They  gave  all  the  names  who  were  there,   T^le  we  i^ 
there  we  told  hini  tiiat  we  had  raised  the  price  in  Charleston  and  had  a  n^  mZ 
chat  and  I' 11  be  darned  if  he  didn't  try  ti^seU  bread  here  in  Chli^ton  ihl  next 
week.  He  did  not  sell  any.  lawelyielate  the  above  to  show  that  iam^^ 
there  IS  not  a  bit  of  chance  of  ever  getting  the  little  bakers  lined  up,  uor  is  ttoS 
JStt  teilSri  up        '      FuUerton,  who  imagine  that  theylSe    tte  dSS 
*  ♦  a  •  ^  ^  ^ 

We  have  not  had  any  meetings  lately.   In  fact,  osyiv  two  sinae  voii  hdt  t 
going  to  ask  Art.  Seaes  to  caU  5ne  before lon«r  ^ 

Mr.  Cliussler  in  vsgl^^  Vttmmyf  21, 1«2S: 

Yours  of  the  14th  devoured  with  interest.  It  is,  indeed,  too  bad  that  ihm 
education  of  the  baker  is  so  slow  a  process  and  that  he  d^kot^LlcS  fin^ebM 
bug^  methods  without  being  forced  to  it  through  law  or  otherTr^ul^ 

2S?^*    I^l^f"^^  ^f^*  to  think  that  vou  never  eVSa 

m  out  a  peep  to  us  or  appealed  to  us  to  eome  down  again,  after  we  offemd  nnr 
services  any  and  all  times  that  you  thought  we  miStIS  S^ie  ^ 
There  are  other  districts  who  fared  as  bad  and  worse  than  your  section,  and  It 
was^not  possible  for  us  to  clean  it  up  in  one  meeting;  we  have  had  to  go  back 

X:  ^f^^^'u''*  "^^"^  ^  plenty  of  experience  in  association  workfand  we 
realize  that  the  weakness  comes  to  the  front  so  quickly  and  the  dedn  to 
JUl        "^^^^  under  any  conditions  appeals  far  quicker  than  the  idea  to  pcnd? 
over  It  a  minute  and  thmk  as  to  \fhether  it  is  the  best  way  out     What  cha^ 
can  you  tdl  me  haithe  o?  the  independent  wholesLer  to-d^/  w^^^^^^^^ 

gigantic  corporations  that  have  been  formed  or  a^  hi  the  proeess  f ormatioBr 
If  they  continue  to  buck  one  another  in  the  way  you  relate  in  vour  heart-rendering 
Uendmg]  epistle,  ^ou  are  right;  it  takes  men  that  are  in  a  sense  hard-boUed.  to 
SffilS^  ^i*^  ^  ^?  through  this  year.    There  is  absolutely 

inkling  Kil  p^l^  iirantigf  w  pin  ii^  ihia  wi^rk  for  m  other  than  the  eWte 
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pride  that  we  have  been  able  to  render  service  to  an  indust^  tlmi  the  Lord 
needs  help,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  appreciate  it  and  make  tiae  of  it  for 
good  and  the  furtherance  of  the  baking  industry. 

Unfortunatdiy,  Mr.  Lipp  is  not  in  tlie  best  of  health;  he  has  been  liiid  up  off 
and  on  for  the  past  month  and  I  am  afraid  he  wffl  not  be  able  to  do  much  travel- 
ing until  it  gets  warmer.  We  can  not,  however,  paae  up  your  situation  without  a 
concerted  effort  to  right  some  of  the  wrongs  mta  are  prevalent,  and  we  want  to 
meet  with  you  again.  I  am  writing  to  Arthur  Seass  to-day,  and  wOl  tell  him  that 
i  am  requeating  you  to  eall  a  meeting  for  Tuesday,  March  3.  I  am  lined  up  for 
IJiBville  on  the  4th  and  XTrbana  on  the  5th  and  will  make  Paris  or  any  other  place 
jHoU  iay  on  the  3d.  but  please  let  me  know  in  due  time  as  to  the  time  and  the  place 
of  the  meethig.  Will  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  get  a  good  crowd  at  this  meet^ 
ing  and  see  if  something  that  is  good  and  for  the  advantage  of  all  can  not  be 
accomj^ished.  Don't,  for  heaven's  sake,  throw  up  the  sponisce  just  yet.  I  can 
appreciate  the  effects  of  the  bumps  you  boys,  who  took  the  initiative  and  carried 
the  burdens  throughout  your  section;  it  is  about  the  same  kind  of  thanks  and 
appreciation  all  of  us  get  that  are  trying  mightily  to  do  some  good,  and,  believe 
me,  I  know  it  hurts.  I  can  sympathize  with  you  and  all  the  rest,  but  tell  me, 
Will  that  get  us  anyyhere?  I  know  it  will  not  be  a  bed  of  roses  everywhere,  all 
the  time,  within  this  industry  of  ours,  but,  by  the  powers  that  be,  our  hiat  is  in  the 
ling  and  we  are  ready  to  go  the  limit. 

Do  your  little  bit,  call  this  meeting  for  the  3d,  and  I  will  come  down,  and  if  at 
all  possible  will  get  someone  to  accompany  me.  Would  like  to  have  John 
Hartley  with  me  but  he  is  such  a  busy  man  and  so  much  in  demand  all  over  I 
can't  hook  Mm  tm  this  |ob.  If  possible  get  together  with  Arthur  and  invite  as 
numy  as  possible  in  and  around,  whether  they  have  affiliated  with  your  group  or 
not.  I  assure  you  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  and  any  and  all  suggestions  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Boping  to  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  oonvenieneei  I  beg  to  remain,  with 
'best  wishes. 

B«plgFiiiS  to  a  reaneet  for  infonnatioii  from  Okaiks  McCaffree. 
aeerelarf,  Sonlii  Blikota  bakers'  unit  of  the  Manufacturers'  and 

'Vm]^isi^^im'  Aasodialioii,  Rapd  Citj,  S.  Dftk.,  Mr.  Chussder  writes, 

We  hdd  neaiiy  40  distriet  meettngs  throughout  Illinois  last  year^hat  is  Hie 

convention  year. 

We  generally  tried  to  get  the  bakers  of  a  competitive  area  together  and  get 
them  acquainted  with  one  another  and  then  hdp  them  hdp  themaelvea.  That 
last  item  (italics),  was  what  we  preaehed.  We  created  a  better  feeUng  in  the 
area  visited,  and  if  you  will  just  take  the  trouble  to  read  in  the  recent  issue  of 
Bakers  Helper  or  any  of  the  other  trade  papers  who  covered  our  convention,  you 
get  a  much  better  and  clearer  idea  of  what  this  really  meant  to  these  bakers, 
beeause  we  eidled  on  representatives  of  tbe  different  distriets  to  get  up  on  the 
convention  floor  and  cite  their  experiences.  It  takes  plenty  of  time  and  still 
greater  patience,  but  it  brings  results.  We  have  only  started  in  Illinois.  Last 
^ear,  or  rather  our  1924  convention,  we  had  only  the  remaining  shell  of  an  organ- 
isation, and  our  work  has  devek^ied  it  again  to  a  real  live  body;  and  this  year 
I  have  been  encsged,  on  the  basis  of  salary  and  expenses^  to  devi^  all  of  my  time 
to  tins  work  and  carry-on  where  we  left  off  last  year.  I  could  give  you  plenty  of 
infoimation,  and  will  ^  B^^^  glad  to,  if  you  will  just  fire  a  set  of  Questions 
at  me  as  to  just  wtitikfiM'  would  like  to  know.  I  have  g^ven  a  great  desl  of  time 
to  this,  kind  of  work  aind  nothing  pleases  me  more  than  if  I  can  be  of  assistance 
lifnif  in  a  anall  way,  that  will  lend  aid  to  the  further  development  of  our  great 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  Me€!affree,  I  would  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
agiiit  aMI  will  answer  much  sooner  the  next  time. 

The  li%lp  of  the  allied  trades  in  organization  work  is  frequently 
sought  and  secured.  Mr.  Chussler  to  L.  K.  Merrill,  Washburn- 
Otosby  Co.,  Chicago,  July  11,  1925: 

Knowing  that  you  and  your  conipany  is  ever  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
bakers  prompts  me  to  ask  a  slight  favor  of  you,  and  trust  it  is  not  asking  too 
much.  We  nave  arranged  for  a  little  distriet  meeting  of  the  bakers  operating 
in  Lake  CJoimty,  to  he  hind  Tuesday  evening  July  31, 1905,  at  0.30,  in  the  Plaaa 
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Hotel,  Waukegan.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  some  of  your  men  cover  this  tcrritorv 
and  all  that  I  desire  is  to  mention  the  date  and  place  of  this  meeting,  and  add 
Just  a  word  as  to  how  viable  they  sere  and  have  been  to  bakers  in  other  sec- 
tions of  our  State,  to  these  bakers  as  they  call  on  them  between  now  and  the  2l8t. 

This  is  the  first  meeting  we  have  arranged  up  aroimd  this  territory,  and  from 
what  I  can  learn  in  getting  around  up  there,  I  believe  we  can  be  of  service  to 
them.  I  win  do  all  m  my  power  to  get  a  good  representation  at  the  meeting, 
but  also  fe^  that  the  salesmen  as  they  call  around  the  tenitary  eaa  be  of  yeomen 
service  and  I  assure  you  they  will  also  benefit  by  it. 

Letters  were  sent  to  local  groups  not  associated  with  the  State 
association  offering  to  assist  in  organizing  them  into  district  associar 
tions  affiliated  with  the  State,  and  to  "help  the  bikers  of  a  competi- 
tive area  help  themselves,  and  thereby  strengthen  our  StUle  body," 

Mr.  Chussler  to  Charles  B^th,  Rock  Uaad,  lU.,  AugiUrl  8,  1925: 

The  Associated  Bakers  of  Illinois  have  during  the  past  14  or  15  months  held 

district  meetings  of  all  bakers  in  a  competitive  area.  V^e  have  not,  within  this 
space  of  time,  been  able  to  reach  over  the  State  in  its  entirety.  Your  district 
is  one  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  make,  and  it  is  our  idea  that  those  are  the 
first  to  be  taken  in  this  year. 

You  have  in  years  gone  by  held  membership  in  our  association,  and  this  fact» 
coupled  with  some  other  information  I  gathered  recentlv  at  a  district  meeting  in 
Aurora,  from  our  mutual  friend  Dad  Brewbaker,  of  Elgin,  resolved  itself  into 
the  fact  that  I  could  trouble  you  for  a  littie  assistance.  I  have  been  informed 
that  you  have  a  little  organization  out  your  way,  and  if  not  you  have  at  times 
met  to  consider  trade  problems.  If  such  is  the  caste  it  should  not  be  much  of  a 
problem  to  get  a  good  meeting  of  the  bakers  of  your  area  for,  say,  the  27th  of 
August. 

We  have  had  nearly  40  of  these  meetings  since  our  1924  convention  and  they 
have  proven  very  satisfactory  and  have  greatly  strengthened  our  State  associa- 
tion. Every  territory  visited  has  organized  itself  into  a  district  association, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  State  body.  Tius  fact  adds  moie  prestige  to  your 
district  association  and  benefits  the  industry  of  the  entu^  State. 

I  will  call  the  meeting,  and  all  that  I  ask  of  you  is  to  please  make  the  arrange- 
ments at  some  club  or  hotel  for  a  room  for  about  25  for  about  3.30  p.  m.  and 
they  say  a  little  dinner  at  about  $1  to  $1.25  per  plate  for  about  6  p.  m. 

If  you  will  consent  to  do  this  for  me  and  advise  me  as  to  the  name  and  address 
of  the  place  you  select,  I  assure  you  it  will  be  sincerely  appreciated.  I  have  a 
meeting  scheduled  in  Freeport  on  the  26th,  and  in  order  to  save  time  and  expen- 
ses would  nice  to  make  your  city  on  the  following  day. 

Awaiting  your  prompt  reply,  I  urn, 

Mr.  Caiussler  to  Billerbeeks  Bakery,  Freeport,  111.,  August  8,  1925: 

As  a  member  of  the  Associated  Bakers  of  Illinois,  I  am  appealing  to  you  for 
a  little  aid.  Our  association  for  the  past  year  has  been  holding  district  meetings 
of  the  bakers  operating  in  a  competitive  [district].  The  closest  we  got  to  your 
city  last  year  was  Rockford.  While  this  is  not  so  very  far  from  your  city  it 
is  quite  a  spread  for  the  territory  west  of  Freeport,  and  for  this  reason  I  think  we 
could  get  a  pretty  nice  gathering  of  the  bakers  together  in  Freeport  and  there 
form  a  little  district  association  which  would  be  affiliated  with  the  State  hodj 
same  as  the  Rockford  association,  as  well  as  some  12  or  13  other  districts. 

If  it  is  not  asking  too  much  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  vou  will  make 
the  arrangements  in  some  club  or  hotel  for  a  room  for  about  25,  for  an  afternoon 
meeting,  say,  about  3.30  p.  m.,  with  a  dinner  following;  dinn^  to  coat  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  to  $1.25  per  plate.  Would  suggest  Tuesday,  August  21 
Dinner  about  6  p.  m.  Kindly  let  me  know  the  name  of  the  place  you  suggest 
and  the  address  and  I  will  notify  the  bakers.  If  possible,  please  send  me  the 
names  of  the  bakers  operating  in  and  around  Freeport. 

We  have  had  nearly  40  meetings  such  as  this  during  the  past  year  and  the 
bakers  have  found  them  very  beneficial.  We  aim  to  help  the  bakers  of  a  com- 
petitive area  to  help  themselves,  and  thereby  strengthen  our  State  body. 

Awaitfaig  your  reply,  and  thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  courtesy,  I  am. 
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In  twiiioig  for  detect  meetings  the  State  association  ^dbHTOfed 
to  secnre  the  asaistfinee  of  any  bakers  in  adioining  territory  who 
mi^t  be  in  competition  with  those  of  the  district  where  the  meetine 
was  held.  ^ 

Mr.  Chussler  to  Earl  Randall,  Galesbnrg,  HI.,  Decembw  8,  1925: 

Would  suggest  that  you  invite  some  of  the  Rock  Island  and  Moline  bakers  to 
5^  thJoi^bOTg^^         ^  ^"^  ^  competilion  wtth  soumi 

u  P^^^^^^  meeiings.—ln  the  association's  printed  announcement, 
A  Year  of  Service,"  referred  to  above,  is  a  list  of  37  district  meetings 
DM  during  the  fiscal  year,  with  date  and  place  of  meeting.    To  the 

^M^^^  nature  and  results  of  each  meeting  were 
stated  by  Mr.  Chussler,  and  stenographically  noted.  At  11  of  these 
BMetings  there  were  agreements  on  prices  or  on  practices  directly 
affectmg  prices,  such  as  premium  giving,  and  at  others  there  were 
.tt«Bpt8  to  pome  to  agreements,  Which  in  some  cases  were  made 
siiccessful  in  later  meetings.  The  comment  of  the  field  secretary  on 
these  meetmgs,  together  with  correspondence  bearing  on  the  same, 
follows: 

m^^^i^V^^  «,m4:  *«We  |ierfected  organization—got  them  into  the 
mate  organization — no  agreomeiits/'  "  - "  T     "  ""^ 

4,  1924:  "Getting  started.    They  had  meetings 'later 

Elgin,  III.,  September  10,  1924:  "  Orgaiiizatiou  meeting  ^ 
^^rre  I^ute,  Ind.,  September  17  "It  was  suggested  that  this  be  covered 

A  lilJ^'  ■'^"'^^s  [secretary,  Indiana  Bakers'  Associatidnl." 

Auroia,^^m^  September  24,  1924:  "Prices  fixed  at  this  meeting." 
iwe^Jff  "  '  ^P*®^^^^       1924:  "There  were  price  agreements;  mostly  on 

^^1'  Mo    October  1,  1924:  "Friendly  get-together  with  the  St.  Louis 

'o^r  bakers.^        were  there  as  guests.    Nothing  doing." 

*fS^?'!^;i  J"v  ^f!!^^";  ?'„  "Q^^riy  meeting  of  Southern  IlUntiii 
groiifi}  no  pnces  [agreements)." 

^^Aurom,  m.,  October  7,  1924:  "No  adjustments.   They  got  along  pretty 

£f«ville,  lU.,  October  14,  1924:  "Nothing  decided  on." 

Jans,  111.,  October  15,  1924:  "There  were  agreements:  but  never  stuck  " 

Sycamore,  III..  October  22, 1924:  "Another  Fox  VaUey  meeting;  no  agreements 
there.      [Fox  Valley  Association:  Aurora.  El^in.  Svcamore,  etc.] 

Johet,  111.,  November  3,  1924:  "Trouble  between  Joliet  and  the  Fok  Valley 
#asoeiaili#nw    No  c»ie  [baker]  in  paiticuhir;  we  were  straightening  out." 

^^^^^  J^^^^  the  following  three  meetings,  Mr.  Chussler, 

iiMtoy,  Illinois  Association  of  the  Baking  Industry,  wrote  the 
ilMPlWeekly  requesting  the  assistance  of  John  M.  Hartley,  secretary 
01  tlie  Associated  Bakers  of  America,  and  editor  of  the  retail  deDart- 
ment  of  the  Bakers  Weekly.   The  letter  follows: 

BAMMm  Weekly, 

Appreciating  the  great  services  you  are  continuaUy  rendering 
the  bakmg  mdustry,  of  which  we  have  often  directly  benefited,  I  am  writing  at 
tms  time  to  request,  if  I  may,  for  some  further  help.  You  know  we  are  holding 
distnct  meetmip  ttooughout  this  great  State  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
bakmg  mdustry  and  OT^miaing  them  to  better  their  inter^.  We  have  been 
friend  TiS  m  ^  H^te     iim«i  cw^t  for  tibia  Is  due  your  representative  and  our 
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We  are  arranging  for  several  very  important  meetings  next  month,  as  follows: 
November  17,  Decatur;  November  18,  Springfield;  November  19,  Peoria;  and 
we  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  can  arrange  to  have  Mr.  Hartley  accom- 
pany  us  on  tUfa  trip.  These  three  cities,  we  have  been  advised,  are  in  need  of 
help  and  much  good  can  be  done,  and  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Hartley  we  ave  save  to 
accomplish  our  end  of  it  to  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  consideration,  and  awaiting  your  favor, 
I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  Chussler,  Jr., 
Secretary,  Illinois  Association  of  the  Baking  Indwirff, 

Mr.  A.  tT.  Bamlord,  vie©  president  of  the  Bakers  Weekly,  replied: 

OcTOBBB  22, 1924. 

Mb.  Geo.  Chussler,  Jr., 

Secretary  Illinois  Association  of  the  Baking  Industry , 
1256  Addison  Street.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  my  pleasure  to  advise  you  that  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  arrange 
to  have  Mr.  Hartley  aeeompany  you  on  tbs  trip  down  through  the  State  li 
November  for  the  important  local  meetings  which  you  are  planning.  We  heartily 
agree  with  you  that  these  local  meetings  are  productive  of  much  good,  and  no 
doubt  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction  as  they  not  only  help  your  association  but 
help  the  industiy,  and  are  fortunate  in  having  a  man  <tf  John  M.  Hartley's 
alnlity  on  the  job  aairigting  at  these  affalis. 

Decatur,  111.,  November  18,  1924:  "We  nevar  got  to  first  baae;  too  many  big 

bakers  in  northern  Illinois." 

Springfield,  HI.,  November  19,  1924:  "Reorganization  meeting.  They  got 
tf»ether  right  aftler  that.  In  fact,  it  was  a  result  of  that  meeting  that  they  cut 
oui  some  stuff;  and  this  and  that." 

Peoria,  111.,  November  20,  1924:  "Four  or  five  of  the  big  bakers  there.  They 
had  to  get  together  first;  premiums — they  were  loaded  up  on  premiums,  all  m 
them.    The  others  were  willing  to  go  along." 

On  December  10,  1924,  Mr.  Hartley  wrote  to  C.  C.  Weissmantel, 
The  Pastry  Shop,  Peoria,  111.,  concerning  the  Peoiia  price  situ&tion, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

I  think  maybe  you  folks  down  in  Peoria  think  that  we  have  been  asleep  and 
faitingto  leave  [live]  up  to  our  promises,  but  I  assure  you  we  have  been  doing 
our  dmdest'to  get  the  ri^t  man  to  come  down  and  see  you  wholesale  brethen. 
Had  a  wire  from  Hirt  [Hu^  Baking  Corporation,  Peoria,  111.]  yesterday,  whidi 
we  answered.  I  believe  it  is  owing  to  your  position  to  be  wised  up  to  what  wa 
are  doing  and  how  we  are  trying  to  do  it.  You  know  these  wholesale  bakers 
like  to  be  oaiiid  for  in  such  a  case  by  one  of  their  own  type  of  man  who  has  be^ 
successful  and  is  recognized  as  being  something  in  the  trade.  Neither  you. 
Gene,  [Lipp,  president  Illinois  Associations  of  the  Baking  Industry],  or  I  could 
fill  their  needs  at  such  a  time,  so  I  tried  to  get  Ed  Long  [W.  E.  Long  Co.]  to  do 
this  iob.  and  he  is  wilUng  and  would  Uke  to  do  it  either  himself  or  through  his 
aaastant,  David  Chindblom.  He  feels  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do,  and  the  way 
things  are  now  he  wants  to  help  the  independent  wholesalers  if  only  for  the  good 
of  his  own  company  and  its  reputation.  Things  came  up  last  week  in  their  own 
company  that  desire  his  attention  and  Mr.  Chindblom  was  in  the  same  boat, 
but  unless  something  more  transpires  one  of  them  wiU  be  down  Friday  and  if  they 
^n't  make  it  Friday  it  will  be  the  first  order  of  business  the  first  ol  nest  week. 

I  have  not  had  any  communication  from  Mr.  Hirt  other  than  hearing  from 
George  [Chussler]  down  town  here,  and  we  have  not  told  anyone  who  will  come, 
but  I  am  teUing  you  and  asking  you  if  you  don't  think  we  have  done  wdl  to  wait 
and  secure  a  man  who  can  fix  it  up  rather  than  nudi  down  a  leea  able  or  aeceptatile 
mediator. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing  to  this  diplomacy  mediation;  both  Hirt  and  the 
other  side  have  sugfested  that  George  Chussler  or  I  go  along,  but  that  we  can't 
mpi,   I  thuik  the  best  thing  any  of  us  can  do  Is  to  teAve  them  alone  to  iron  out 


their  own  troubles,  and  they  may  call  on  you  out  of  politeness,  and  if  I  were  you 
I  would  stasr  away  also,  m  the  fight  is  right  within  their  own  group  and  they  can 
always  fane  the  real  of  tis  without  being  ashamed.   AId^  it? 

Peoria,  HI.,  DeoQuiber  10,  1924:  "They  out  out  premiums,  and  went  from  7 
cents  to  8  cents." 

,_P»nville,  Dl.,  Deeember  16,  1024:  "The  same  way  as  Peoria:  Jack  Mines 
[GhieMo  managnr.  Ward  BaMnff  Co.1  was  present.  Pricoa  wm  made  8  and  12 
G^ls  for  l-pound  and  l^^pound  loaves  at  this  meeting.'' 

Ill  arriTing  at  the  foregoing  price  agreement  the  State  and  local 
liakers'  organizations  had  the  assistance  of  the  national  association 
through  Mr.  Hartley,  its  secretaiy,  as  evidenced  hy  the  following 


_  XX  Januabt  5|  1925. 

lit.  ICMBN  M.  Hartley,  Chicago. 

DsAB  Sm  AND  FauiND.  Mb.  Hartley:  On  behalf  of  onr  temporary  oragniza- 
tion,  we  lake  this  means  of  thanking  you  ferthe  interest  you  have  taken  in  bring- 
ing  about  better  conditions  in  the  baking  industry  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 
We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  two  visits  to  Danville;  the  results  from  the  two 
meetings  have  Mil  quite  good.  In  a  few  days  we  expect  to  have  another  meeting 
and  perfect  our  organlaatfeii,  eleel  efHeerSi  elo.  We  wffl  endsavor  to  keep  you 
posted  in  our  progress. 

Thanking  you  again  for  favors  shown  us  and  best  wishes  for  the  ooming  year,  we 
are, 

Beii)ectfti%, 

The  Baksbs'  JlSBOCIAfXON, 
By  Geo.  W.  Johnson. 

It  seems,  howoTer,  that  the  Ward  Baking  Co.  made  trouble  soon 
afterwards  for  the  bakers  at  Danville  by  the  use  of  coupons.  The 
following  is  a  letter  by  Walter  C.  Spitz,  of  the  MueUer-^pts  BaMng 
Co.,  to  Mr.  Hartley,  January  19,  1926: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hartubt:  The  inolofled  coupon  may  be  itf  Interest  to  you, 
specially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  recently  raised  the  ptioe  of  bmd  and  the 
Ward  Baking  Co.  were  favorable  toward  this  movement. 

You,  of  course,  understand  that  while  this  coupon  states  that  same  is  good  for 
5  cents  on  the  purchase  of  a  cake,  it  undoubtedly  promotes  the  sale  of  bread.  In 
fact,  we  have  been  given  to  understand  by  several  reliable  grocers  that  the  Ward 
Baking  Co.'s  salesman  informed  them  that  the  coupon  would  apply  on  the  pur- 
eliase  of  bread  as  wett  as  cakes.  This  etateBM&t  I  wffl  absolutely  verify  to-mor- 
low  and  then  will  let  you  know  what  I  laam  further  in  this  connection. 

Doesn't  it  seem  to  you  that  this  Is  kind  of  crooked  work  after  I  have  worked 
fcrmonths  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  in  Danville?    Do  you  really  think  it  is  fair? 

'oianklng  you  for  what  yo«i  have  done  for  the  local  bakers  in  the  past  and  trust- 
ing  that  this  information  wil  be  of  some  iltle  mmmA  W  yo^lMaain, 
Yours  very  truly, 

MuELLBB-Snn  EiKiirci  Ck>., 


Hgin,  ni.,  January  6,  1II2S:  «*Not  much  done  there." 

Springfidd,  HI.,  January 12, 1925:  "There  was  no  trouble  there." 

Alton, m.,  January  13, 1925:  "A  gel-together  meeting." 

Bloomington,  111.,  January  14,  1925:  "Bloomington  tried  to  organize.  Had  a 
temporary  organization  and  it  remained  temporary.  Could  not  do  a  damn 
thing  on  prices  on  account  of  the  Ward  prices.  Tried  to  get  them  [local  bakers] 
to  change  their  weights,  but  found  It  woold  not  work  ih  competition  wi^  the 
others." 

The  foregoing  agreement  on  price  at  Bloomington  is  confimwd 
by  the  lottowing  letter,  which  also  relates  the  difficulty  tiie  agree- 
ment Uras  encountering,  and  ««ia  for  further  assistance  from  the 
national  organization.  The  letter  is  by  J.  E.  Morganstem,  B.  &  M. 
Baking  Co.,  Bloomington,  HI.,  lo  Mr.  Hartley,  Januaiy  24,  1925: 

Since  you  were  here  in  Bloomington  last  week  things  have  begun  to  happen. 
We  raised  the  price  of  bread  Tuesday  instead  of  Monday  as  agreed;  that  Is ' 
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moat  of  us  did.  Newmarket,  Herder,.Wa«i,  and  Schults  did  not.  Instead  of 
Ward  raising  the  price  they  put  a  coupon  In  each  loaf  good  for  5  cents,  which 
certainly  knocked  business. 

We  wondered  if  you  would  have  any  influence  with  Ward  and  Sehults  by 
seeing  them  personally,  as  we  do  not  wish  a  bread  war. 

A  great  many  of  the  grocers  are  cooperating  whde  others  are  limng  up  wiHi 
Ward  and  Schultz.  The  public,  we  believe,  is  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the  in- 
creased price,  as  each  of  the  men  at  a  meeting  held  Thursday  afternoon  reported 
that  thev  had  not  had  a  single  kick  from  retail  customers. 

We  will  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  for  us. 

Mr.  Hartley  replied,  January  24,  1925,  in  part  as  follows: 

Yours  is  but  one  of  several  letters  from  out-of-town  bakers  asking  if  we  can 
do  anything  to  help  in  this  coupon  mess  of  Ward's.  This  condition  is  general 
in  the  whole  Chicago  territory.  Our  old  friend  Jack  Hines,  who  was  western 
manager  of  the  Ward  Co.  for  many  years,  resigned  a  month  ago.  The  fact  is 
another  big  boss  stepped  in  in  New  York  and  insisted  on  some  of  these  off-side 
plays  or  something.  Anyhow,  JIaek  Hines  don't  conduct  business  that  way — 
and  now  we  have  no  friend  to  work  with  among  the  big  bakers  any  more.  We 
have  it  here  just  as  you  have  it,  and  the  A.  &  P.  and  Consumers'  struck  back  this 
morning  with  5-cent  bread.  *  ♦  *  l  would  advise  you  to  stick  to  your  price 
and  not  let  this  s&ort  campaign  stampede  you.  Schulze's  would  adjust  with 
you  were  it  not  for  this.  I  will  call  up  the  Schulze  people  again  Monday  and  find 
out  what  they  will  do.  I  am  indeed  sorry,  as  this  will  likely  undo  some  of  the 
hard  work  we  have  done  in  the  last  few  months.  But  stick  it  out  for  the  other 
few  days  if  you  can,  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  you.  Remember  to  inform 
me  if  that  date  for  a  return  meeting  is  alright,  as  I  would  like  to  meet  up  with 
you  again  in  the  hope  of  being  of  some  help. 

Galesburg,  111.,  January  15,  1925:  "Got  them  up  to  ly^  pounds  at  10  cents 
(wholesale)  to  take  effect  a  week  or  ten  days  later." 

Mendota,  111.,  January  20,  1925:  "Illinois  Valley— a  get-together  meeting." 

Ottawa,  111.,  January  27,  1925:  "They  fixed  prices  for  Streator.  Ottawa 
didn't  follow,  and  upset  the  whole  smear.  They  [Streator]  were  on  the  IM 
pounds  at  10  cents." 

Granite  City,  HI.,  February  2,  1925:  "Never  strong  enough  to  get  together 
on  prices.    They  are  affected  by  St.  Louis  competition." 

Bloomington,  111.,  February  5,  1925:  "That  was  the  meeting  when  thev  put 
through  the  resolution  for  standard  weights — sent  it  to  me  to  put  it  over  in  the 
legislature." 

Concemii^  the  foregoing  Bloomington  meeting,  Mr.  Hartley 
wrote  C.  J.  Eremer,  Milwaukee,  niember  of  executive  board,  Retail 
Bakers'  Association  of  America,  February  8,  1925,  in  part  as  follows: 

At  Bloomington  things  are  tough.  Those  coupons  came  in  the  bread  the 
day  after  certain  among  them  had  tried  going  up.  Some  stuek  and  lost  volume — 
some  didn't.  It  made  the  public  suspicious.  They  are  w^orried  with  1,  1^,  and 
1^  pound  loaves.  They  undertake  to  offer  a  standard  weight  law  through  Mrs. 
Vohrer,  their  own  and  only  lady  senator  in  the  house  at  Springfield,  if  the  State 
association  will  back  H.  Just  wbt^t  we  have  desired,  so  it  ma^t  bear  the  gypsy 
curse  of  a  Chicago  measure.  So  watch  if  we  don't  yet  get  a  standard  weight 
measure.  I  sent  your  Wisconsin  measure  along — but  suppose  wc  will  have 
Cluet  on  our  trail.  Such  is  life.  A  lad  at  that  meeting  says  that  Wards  have 
shipped  by  rail  to  a  small  town  (Lexington,  I  think)  at  12^  for  the  l^-pound 
loaf  right  along.  He  says  he  sees  the  bills.  Alright — but  we  want  one  of  the 
bills.  Also  them  lads  are  getting  desperate,  and  threaten  to  tell  Mrs.  Senator 
Vohrer  (daughter  of  former  Governor  Fifer  and  a  lady  politician  with  a  real 
drag)  all  about  their  trouble  and  invite  her  to  make  the  senate  chamber  ring 
like  a  fire  bell  about  it.  They  claim  they  can't  be  much  worse  off  than  tim  aiei 
and  it  may  discipline  the  big  guys. 

In  an  effort  to  adjust  the  competitive  situation  in  a  number  of 
Illin<Ha  districts,  imduding  the  Bloomington,  a  meeting  was  called 
by  Mr.  Chussler,  secretary,  Retail  Bakers'  Associatioa  of  Oiinois, 
for  March  4,  1925,  at  Chicago,  to  be  attended  by  a  i^pfwentatiTe 
of  the  Ward  Baking  Co.  and  others  interested  in  the  several  localitieB. 
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Referring  to  the  invitation  to  attend  this  meeting,  Mr.  Morgan- 
stem,  B.  &  M.  Baking  Co.,  Bloomington,  wrote  to  Mr.  HarUey, 
March  3,  1925,  as  follows: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letlir  ffom  Mr.  Chussler  inviting  either  Mr.  Gronemeier 
hoeniiftir-treasurer  of  the  B,  H  M.  B&kinjK  dl.]  or  myself  to  meet  with  you  on 
Wednesclay,  Mareh  4,  in  Chicago.  It  wil  Hot  be  possible  for  either  of  us  to 
get  away  at  the  present  time  and  we  lepel  exeeetMniljr  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  attend  this  meeting. 

Concerning  this  Chicc^o  meeting  and  results,  Mr.  Hartley  wrote 
Mr.  MoigftiiBlem  the  following  two  letters: 

Cbicaoo,  III.,  Mardt  S,  i9i§, 

Mr.  J.  B.  MoBOANsmsN, 

The  B.  dk  M.  Baking  Co.,  301  East  Front  Street,  Bloomington,  lU. 

DsAR  Mr.  Moboanstern:  We  had  a  meeting  yesterday  with  Mr.  George 
Greenwald.  and  among  other  districts  taken  up  was  yours  of  Bloomington.  I 
dealied  to  know  if  they  had  any  special  grievances  to  justify  the  peculiar  price 
maintained  in  that  tenHoty  and  I  found  they  have  no  partiewlar  laiiit  to  find^ 
except  they  naturally  do  not  like  the  20-ounce  loaf. 

I  nave  another  engagement  to  meet  their  western  superintendent  Monday  or 
Tuesday  of  nait  we^  witan  I  wiU  take  the  matter  up  a^iin.  I  feel  if  we  can 
get  the  Chicago  mana^r  and  the  western  manager  to  recommend  an  adjustment 
in  your  territory  to  the  authorities  in  New  York,  that  it  might  carry  some  weight. 
They  will  probably  ask  that  the  20-ounce  loaf  be  discontinued.  The  chances 
are  they  wOl  adc  something  anyhow,  but  we  can  eross  that  bridge  wbm  we  come 
to  it.  If  they  won't  be  good  and  decent,  believe  me,  if  I  were  in  your  place  I 
would  tell  Mrs.  Vohrer  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  and  let  her  play  the  tar 
out  of  them  in  the  senate. 

Anyhow  we  wil  see  if  further  work  will  not  attain  an  ad|ustment. 


CsiCAOO,  III.,  Mareh  IS,  19tS, 

J.  £.  Moboanstern, 

The  B.  A  M.  Baking  Co.,  301  East  Front  Street,  Bloomington,  lU. 

Dear  Mr.  Morganstern:  I  believe  you  know  that  we  had  a  delegation  from 
Illinois  and  Indiana  meeting  with  the  South  Side  bakers  and  Ward  Baking  Co. 
last  week.  They  promised  iney  would  talw  up  with  headquarlms  our  contcmtion 
that  Hhmj  are  ddlng  an  evil  thing  in  holding  down  in  this  aggressive  way  to  below 
a  fair  pnce  in  a  few  isolated  cases  in  this  State  and  Indiana.  One  of  the  eastern 
officials  was  in  the  city  at  the  time  and,  although  he  himself  took  the  word  back 
to  New  York,  we  find  Hbat  an  answer  Ims  been  received  stating  that  there  would 
iw  no  adjustment  at  this  time. 

I  am  indeed  sorry  that  we  have  again  failed  to  bring  some  relief  to  your  people 
of  the  Bloomington  district,  and  were  I  you  I  would  take  my  story  to  Mrs.  Vohrer, 
and  were  I  a  politieian  and  had  her  opportunity,  I  would  address  my  colleagues 
in  the  legislatuie  and  demand  an  investigation  of  these  ton&ga  oorpofsAions 
that  incidentally  oppress  certain  citizens  of  the  State. 

You  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 

Oalesburg,  lU.,  February  9, 1925:  ''Follow«^p  meetina.  To  give  them  a  little 
eneomacement.  At  that  time  they  were  wvirking  under  the  bsiw  agfeement, 

and  rep^rtS'  "wm  'that  they  were  going  pretty  well." 

The  following  letter  in  prepiyration  for  the  foregoing  meeting  at 
Galesliiirg  relatee  %b  price  situation  ftnd  the  assistance  expected  of 
the  seivetaiy  of  tiie  natbnal  oiganization,  Mr.  Hartley,  to  wh<Hn  it 
waa  written  by  Ear!  Eandall.  Tne  Bake  ^op,  Galesburg,  F^miarr 

Utir  meeting  will  be  hM  as  we  airanged^ext  Monday,  February  9,  1925* 

We  are  depending  to  [on]  you  for  a  talk.    We  are  progressing  as  well  as  we 
expected,  but  the  wholesale  people  have  trouble  as  some  of  the  out-of-town 
bakers  have  not  raised  as  yet.    Canton  is  still  making  the  5-cent  loaf. 
Make  a  qieeial  effort  to  be  with 
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Mr.  Hartley  replied,  February  6,  1925,  as  follows: 

Your  note  received  reminding  me  that  I  have  a  date  at  Galesburg  on  the  9th, 
and  I^wUl  be  there  probably  about  1  o'clock  as  I  don't  want  to  take  the  night 
train  if  I  can  help  it.  Hope  we  have  a  good  turnout.  And  I  must  leave  on 
whatever  train  leaves  there  and  will  get  me  the  quickest  to  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Ottawa,  lU.,  February  11,  1925:  "I  went  to  try  to  straighten  put  the  flop  in 
Ottawa — between  Ottawa  and  La  Salle.  I  got  it  fixed  up,  and  then  Stieator 
flopped  before  it  went  into  effect,  and  killed  the  whole  thing." 

Kankakee,  111.,  February  16,  1925:  ''Cooki  not  get  anywhere  on  aoeoimt  ol 
Ward  s  competition.  They  have  a  little  otganiaatioa  thero,  but  it  doesn't 
amount  to  much." 

Urbana,  111.,  February  17,  1926:  "They  had  an  organization— Urbana  and 
Cauunpaign— and  I  got  them  into  the  State  [Associated  Bakers  of  Illinois].  " 

Danville,  HI.,  Mareh  4,  1925:  "A  fitOe  hUaw^  mssling.  tW  weie  mmm 
along  all  right;  everything  rosy." 

Champaign,  111.,  March  5,  1925:  "A  follow-up  meeting." 

Kankakee,  HI.,  Bfereh  12,  1925:  "Follow-up.  Found  out  we  could  not  do 
anything.  The  boys  were  afraid  to  go  ahead  on  tiieir  own  hook  on  account  of 
Chicago  competition,  mostly.  Momence  [111.]  comes  in  thsffS  and  were  roadf 
to  ride  along;  but  could  not  ^t  the  other  fellows  to  do  it." 

Springfield,  111.,  May  6, 1{«5:  "A  convention  [State]  meeting." 

Alton,  lU  May  7,  1925:  Another  mseling  of  tiia  western  eentral;  we  aie 
trymg  to  hold  together." 

Mount  Vernon,  111.,  May  21, 1925:  "Another  meeting  of  southern  Illinois." 

Referring  to  later  meetangs,  Mr.  Chussler  contmued: 

Following  these  [i.  e.,  the  37  district  meetings  held  by  the  State  organisation 
up  to  the  June,  1925,  convention],  I  have  not  got  them  doped  oiit.  I  had  three 
meetmgs  at  Waukegan,  111.  Tried  to  get  them  up  on  sweet  breads,  and  finally 
succeeding  in  getting  them  to  20  cents.  [Increase  from  18  to  20  cents  per  dozen — 
roUs.]  And  north  Chicago  flopped.  Too  many  foreignen  theie.  That  was  in 
July,  about  the  24th,  I  believe.  Anotiwr  meeting  in  AugiiBt  and  another  in 
beptember. 

The  July  meetmg  at  Waukegan,  mentioiied  by  Mr.  Chussler. 
was  held  July  21.«  In  a  letter  to  George  Wdler,  Bdleville.  HI.. 
August  3, 1925,  he  81^  of  it: 

Have  another  meeting  in  Aurora  to-morrow  nignt.   We  had  another  nice 

meetmg  m  Waukegan  on  last  Thursday  [Tuesday  (?)]  evening.  So  far  they 
have  16  bakers  Uned  up  in  their  group,  and  we  got  in  pretty  solid  because  we 
cleaned  up  some  trade  troubles  for  them. 

This  Waukegan  meeting  is  reported  in  Bakers  Weekly  (August  1, 
1925,  p.  72).  The  meeting  effected  the  organization  of  the  Lake 
County  Bakers'  Association.  The  Bakers  Weekly  report  of  this 
meeting  includes  among  those  in  attendance  the  name  of  L.  A.  Rum- 
My,  then  director  of  the  trade  promotion  department  of  the  American 
Bakers'  Institute  and  later  secretary  of  the  American  Bakers'  Asso- 
dation.    The  following  is  a  paragraph  from  the  report: 

Before  closing.  Dr.  L.  A.  Rumsey  congratulated  the  bakers  on  perfecting  the 
organuation  within  their  competitive  area.  He  said  that  hereafter  "instead  of 
wonymg  about  what  the  other  fellow  is  going  to  do,  you  know  what  he  is  going 
to  do.  He  offered  the  services  of  the  institute,  if  thev  could  ever  be  of  use,  and 
invited  the  district  bakers  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  ChisMO  Dough  Cluli 
that  win  be  held  in  the  fall  and  winter.  " 

Meetings  of  a  similar  nature  continued  through  1925,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Chussler,  some  of  which  were  referred  to  as 
follows: 

We  had  another  meeting  in  Sycamore,  and  another  in  Aurora,  in  August 
They  began  stopping  [price  cutting]  in  Aurora  on  small  stuff — not  bread 

I  mm  stv«B  in  tvpdrt  of  meeitlig  In  Bakero  W«il%,  A^sife  1,  IMS,  p.  72. 
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Thai  we  bad  »  very  good  IMlllii  in  Elgin  on  October  6.  There  was  no  dia- 
•nisioii,  esMpt  «lMMit  ilie  Ward  cut.  They  disregiTded  it  [the  out]  in  Elgin; 
and  in  Aurora  and  Joliet  they  followed  it. 

We  had  several  meetings  at  Freeport;  several  at  Moline;  one  at  Riishville, 
HI.;  another  at  Faps;  another  at  Chaiopaign;  and  one  at  Rockford,  111.,  on  Decern- 
Imt  ]  |  1925,  when  we  ga?ti  them  hdU  on  preraimns. 

The  following  ai«  excerpts  from  correspondence  regarding  the  fore- 
going meeting  at  Aurora,  Elgin,  and  other  points  in  Illinois. 
Mr.  Qiussier  to  Bakers'  Helper  Co.,  August  5,  1925: 

We  had  a  very  nice  meeting  in  Aurora  last  night  and  are  slowly  getting  these 
boys  over  some  of  their  rough  spots.  Last  year  this  aggregation  loomed  as  the 
gieatest  little  distiiet  group  ever  weided  together  and  then,  oh  boy,  they  just 
started  to  snap  and  backbite  in  order,  I  imagine,  that  the  State  association 
would  have  something  to  do.  Nevertheless,  things  look  ever  so  much  better 
than  they  did  six  months  ago.  This  is  of  course  the  object  of  Hds  note.  It  is 
with  r^erence  to  the  October  6  meeting.  Wish  you  would  carry  this  in  your 
list  of  meetings,  and  when  I  get  the  details  as  to  place  and  time  I  will  forward  it 
to  you.  We  believe  that  these  boys  can  get  along  just  as  well  with  quarterly 
meetings  of  the  Fox  River  Valley  Association  and  hold  monthly  meetings  oi 
Iheir  own  iB  ihe  eitiet  tlitt  are  alBwed,  like  Aurora  and  Elgin,  and  then  try  every 
fMfter  to  have  a  ml  gel  lngiiiMi  <f  the  baksfa  of  the  entire  valley. 

Mr.  Cliiisiler  to  Lamm  Weber,  secretary,  Rookfofd  Master  Bakers 
AssoeiaMony  Rockford,  lU.,  October  9,  1925: 

We  had  a  very  niee  meeting  in  Elgin  last  Tuesday  and  were  sorry  that  you 
did  not  get  there.  Several  oi  the  boys  from  Rockford  were  over,  but  1  guess  the 
rain  scared  the  large  part  of  them.  Peterson  and  Asprooth  were  there,  and  they 
were  looking  for  the  rest  all  the  while,  but  of  course  they  never  showed  up. 

Expect  to  have  another  meeting  in  Freeport  on  the  28th  and  will  let  you  know 
lust  as  soon  as  the  definite  arrangements  are  made. 

Mr.  Chussler  to  John  M.  Hartley,  seeretaiy,  Associated  Bakers  of 
America,  Chicago,  October  9,  1925: 

Am  pretty  busy  these  days.  Had  a  fine  meeting  in  Elgin  on  Tuesday.  Gene 
was  there  and  beueve  he  would  Mke  to  get  in  touch  with  you.  He  has  a  date  with 
me  lor  the  last  week  of  this  month,  and  he  wants  to  be  sure  you  do  not  call  the 
executive  board  meeting  of  the  national  for  the  same  date.  Will  have  a  meeting 
in  Freeport  on  the  SH^th  and  one  in  Rock  Island  on  the  29th,  and  he  has  promised 
Charles  Kom  to  come  to  Roek  Iidand,  and  I  am  gmng  to  tiy  and  persuade  him 
to  .make  two  days  of  it  and  oome  over  to  Freepoii  fur 'that  'meeting. 

One  ol  the  above  cases  of  price  agreement,  inyc^TioE  ike  shipment  of 
breail  to  and  sale  in  a  State  other  9ian  that  in  wbieh  oaked,  is  worth^r 
of  further  consideration.  A  wMt  of  the  conmisaioii's  agent  at  Galesr 
biii^,  III.,  confirmed  the  statements  of  the  secretary  of  the  Asaodated 
Bakers  of  Illinois  in  regard  to  the  meetings  held  there  January  and 
Februaiy,  1925.  It  was  learned  that  early  in  1925  the  bakers  there, 
together  with  a  number  of  bakers  in  the  surrounding  territory,  had 
agreed  to  maintain  a  20-ounce  loaf  at  10  cents  wholesale.  This 
weight  and  price  appear  to  have  been  uniformly  maintained  up  to 
about  the  first  week  in  October,  1925,  though  there  had  been  some 
rebating  and  other  competitive  trouble.  About  this  time  the  Schulze 
Baking  Co.,  Chicago,  began  shipping  bread  by  express  from  its 
Peoria  plant  to  Galesburg,  a  20-ounce  loaf,  wrapped,  selling  whole- 
sale at  8  cents.  This  price  was  met  by  the  Galesburg  bakers.  It 
seems,  however,  that  Schulze  continued  in  the  Galesburg  market  only 
a  few  weeks;  but  it  was  long  enough  to  break''  the  Galesburg  price 
situation. 

Following  the  price  cut  in  Galesburg,  the  Nafzk^r  Bakifig  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  (now  a  subsidiary  of  the  Purity  Baking  Corpora- 


tion),  began  shipping  bread  into  Galesburg  from  its  plant  at  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  selling  wholesale  a  16-ounce  loaf  for  8  cents  and  later  a  14- 
ounce  loaf  for  7  cents.  For  a  time  also  the  firm  gave  one  loaf  free  for 
one  sold.  Finally,  in  December,  1925,  a  wire  was  sent  to  Mr.  Chussler, 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Bakers  of  Illinois,  to  come  to  Gaiesbuig 
to  see  what  could  be  done  to  ''straighten  out  the  situation." 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Elks'  Club,  Galesburg,  December  17,  1925, 
at  which  werepresent  a  number  of  the  Galesburg  bakers,  a  few  bakers 
from  surroundi^  territory  (Illinois)  and  two  representatives  of  the 
Mafziger  plant,  Burlington,  Iowa.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Gdesburg  bakers  would  ''go  to  an  18-ounce  loaf,  wholesale  8 
cents."  It  was  desired  to  reduce  the  loi^  to  16  ounces  for  8  cents,  but 
because  of  the  absence  of  some  of  tlie  memtoiB  oi  the  loeal^  it  was 
finally  decided  to  hold  another  meeting  on  Januaiy  21,  192§.  The 
meeting  was  held  on  that  date,  but  the  results'  are  n0t  known. 

It  was  thought  necessary  to  have  Nafziger  itspresented  at  the 
December  meeting,  because  they  reached  by  truck  a  number  of  places 
served  by  the  Galesburg  bakers.  It  was  reported  that  the  Ni^aiger 
representative  was  willing  "to  go  along"  with  theoth^  and  Sfieciil 
to  "do  what  the  others  thought  was  right." 

Section  3.  The  Tri- Cities  Master  Bakers'  Association. 

This  association  is  composed  of  bakers  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  and 
Rock  Island  and  Moline,  111.  Prior  to  its  organization  in  December, 
1924,  the  bakers  of  these  three  cities  were  associated  as  a  dub. 
According  to  the  minutes  of  the  association  its  organization  was  made 

eermanent  at  a  meeting  at  the  Harper  Hotel,  Rock  Island,  Dl., 
December  29,  1924.  Besides  showing  the  names  of  the  bakers 
present,  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  state  that  J.  Quinlan,  of  Rock 
Island,  was  elected  president;  Matt  Pepping,  of  Moline,  vice  presi- 
dent; and  W.  F.  Earth,  of  Rock  Island,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

For  some  months  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  association  the 
bakefs  of  <^  Tri-Cities  were  meeting  with  increasing  flour  costs 
and  w«e  advocating  higher  bread  prices.  The  following  is  a  letter 
addresMd  to  the  bakers  of  the  Tri-Cities  by  W.  H.  Korn,  manager 
©1  the  H.  Kom  Baking  Co..  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  formerly  president 
and  at  this  tune  memb^  of  the  board  of  goyeinois,  America  Bakers' 
Association: 

H.  KoRN  Baking  Co., 
Te  m  Bttlm9  of  ths  Tri^Cmu:  iWi»r<,  Imm^  Aim^  ««,  19$4. 

No  one  can  predict  what  the  price  of  flour  will  be.  More  than  a  dollar  has  been 
added  to  the  pnce  atoeady.  There  aie  numy  tlwwiwuidi  of  baiiels  of  fkm  need 
monthly  by  the  bakers.  Just  that  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  bv  the 
bakers.  You  m&y  have  a  supply  of  cheap  flour  but  that's  no  reason  whv  voa 
should  not  take  thw  opportunity  of  adding  to  your  profits.  Of  45  bakers  distnb- 
uted  over  the  United  States  wlio  wport  monthly  to  a  eentral  bmeau  [W  E. 
l.ong  Oo  Chicago,  111.],  the  average  price  received  per  100  pounds  was  S7  2ft. 
S^fu  ^-^''^^J^-  j^ceived  only  $6.75,  or  50  cents  less  than  the  average.  Seven 
ef  Itoe  fwty  bakeries  were  below  the  average.  Looks  Uke  the  Tri-City  bakers 
were  in  business  for  their  health  only.  Raise  the  priee  wiule  the  market  is  up 
You  will  not  have  the  sympathy  of  the  public  when  the  market  declines.  Now 
IS  the  time.  Let's  get  together  on  this  at  once.  ^v-*-*-. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Koaif. 
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Oa  Monday,  December  22,  1924,  the  price  of  white  bread  scaling 
22  ounces  in  the  dough  (about  20  ounces  baked)  was  raised  from 
8  cents  wholesale  to  10  cents,  and  from  TO  cents  retail  to  13  cents. 
Most  other  breads  were  raised  proportionately. 

The  meeting  of  bakers  at  which  the  increase  of  prices  was  agreed 
to  was  held  at  the  Harper  Hotel,  Rock  Island,  III.,  December  18, 
1924.  Among  those  present,  according  to  the  statement  of  one  who 
was  piesenl  and  eonmmed  by  another  attending,  wm  ^e  following 
bftkers:  W.  H.  Kom,  E.  N.  Haelund,  Hans  Wdbher,  and  C.  Beyers, 
of  DaTenport;  W.  F.  Bartli  and  John  Quinlan,  ol  Rock  Mand;  ana 
MftU  Pepping.  W.  F.  Peters,  and  C,  Mejrers,  of  Motine.  This  same 
party  slated  tnat  tiie  new  scliedide  of  prices  had  been  considered  at 
ft  pre¥ions  meetiiic  and  sl  lhis  meeting  the  prices  were  read  off  and 
a^pted  by  a  rising  Tote.  The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  circular 
announcing  the  schedule  of  prices  agreed  <Mi  at  Uiis  meeting  and 
ftppearing  on  the  day  following: 

Bayxhpobt,  Iowa,  December  19,  IBtJ^, 

The  following  idiedule  of  prices  on  bakery  products  will  go  into  effect  in 
Bairenport,  Rock  Island,  and  Moline,  Monday,  December  22: 

AH  standard  white  bread  to  be  scaled  22  ounces  in  the  dough  to  be  sold  at 
10  eente  the  loaf  wlioleraie,  and  13  cents  or  2  for  25  cents  retail. 

Bark  breads  such  as  rye,  black,  graliaiii,  whole  wheat,  etc.,  to  he  scildd  20 
OtlMes  in  the  dough  and  sold  same  as  standard  white  bread  above. 

White  laisln  bread  to  be  scaled  20  ounces  in  the  dough  and  sold  at  12  cents 
wholesale  and  15  cents  retail. 

AU  weights  of  PuMman  bread  to  remain  as  scaied  at  pteaeitt  and  the  price 
fneieased  2  cents  per'  loaf.  ' 


■  Ippd  rolls  ...   .  -do. . . 

Pwf or  Wum  rolls  do — 

CiiuuuillllBs:*.  ........  do  
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On  Monday,  December  22,  1924,  the  Rock  Island  (111.)  Argus  pub- 
IMied  in  its  news  columns  the  following  announcement: 


m  Cos*  1E!Or]>  AT 


AQUtaS  ON  BOOST  BECAI7SB  OF  CONTINUED  HIGH  PRIC£  OF  FLOUB  AND  LABD 

In  IriWiliHC  with  the  general  upward  trend  of  food  prices  Rock  Island  bakers 
anniMIIMeii  to-day  that  they  would  boost  the  prices  of  their  bread  from  10  to  13 
cents  a  loaf,  starting  to-day.  This  raise  in  price  has  been  contemplated  by  the 
bakers  for  some  time,  but  action  was  not  previously  taken  because  it  was  hoped 
that  wheat  prices  would  aooii  diop  to  a  normal  level  and  an  increase  in  the  retail 
price  would  not  be  necessary.  However,  it  was  decided  Saturday  that  with  the 
continued  high  quotations  m  wheal»  it  would  be  nacessary  to  raise  the  cost  of  the 
20-ounce  loaf  3  cents. 

All  wholesale  bakers  in  the  city  were  unanimous  in  their  decision  to  boost  the 

Slice  to  13  cents,  feeling  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  the  bread  on  the  mar* 
et  and  make  a  reasonable  iffofit,  taking  into  consideration  the  present  cost  of 
wheat. 
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Davenport  and  Moline  bakers  joined  those  of  Rock  Island  in  making  the 
increase.  It  does  not  affect  the  brown  breads,  for  which  many  bakers  have  been 
charging  13  cents,  and  this  price  will  continue.  The  regular  white  loaf,  for  which 
10  cents  has  been  charged,  however,  will  now  be  13  cents.  Some  of  the  chaia 
bakeries  have  been  getting  this  price,  and  they  are  aot  ineluded  in  the  rise. 

Mr.  Kcra's  comment  to  the  commission's  agent  on  the  price  agree- 
ment of  Daoember  18,  1924,  was  in  substance  as  follows:  That  the 
bakers  of  the  Tri-dtieii  imt  December  18,  1924,  and  agreed  to  raise 
the  price  of  bread  and  fet  into  line  on  their  siroet  goods;  that  it  would 
be  suicide  fw  him  or  any  other  bi&er  to  attempt  to  advance  his  prices 
unless  be  was  assured  that  the  others  woifld  go  along;  that  be 
could  see  no  wrong  morally,  legally,  or  economically  in  such  agroe- 
ment  as  long  as  the  price  was  not  exorbitant;  that  it  was  hie  recol- 
lection that  previous  to  the  meeting  of  Decemliear  18,  a  committee 
composed  of  one  or  more  representatives  £r(«i  jMck  of  the  three 
cities  made  a  survey  of  prevailing  prices. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  parties  to  this  agreement  were 
competitors  located  in  two  States  and  that  bread  baked  in  one  State 
and  sold  in  another  was  involved.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  cir- 
cular to  the  trade  announcing  the  new  schedule  of  prices,  which 
included  not  only  wholesale  prices  to  the  retailer  but  prices  at  whicb 
the  retailer  was  to  sell  to  the  consumer. 

Beginning  with  the  meeting  of  December  29,  1924,  when  the  bakers 
were  reorganized  into  the  Tri-Cities  Master  Bakers'  Association,  min- 
utes were  kept  of  the  first  four  meetings.  The  second  meeting  was 
held  at  the  LeQaire  Hotd,  Mdine,  111.,  January  14,  1925.  The 
muHiles  shew  n^o  were  present  and  include  this  item: 

At  this  meeting  the  question  of  dues  came  up,  60  cents  per  month  ner  oven 
payaMa  iiiMvtn^,^  laitiBtioa  fee;  ag^ 

The  date  of  the  third  meeting  is  not  given  in  the  minutes.  Beaidea 
lUe  names  of  those  present,  the  following  item  appears: 

At  the  last  meeting  held  at  the  Harper  Hotel  considerable  discussion  took 
place  as  to  reducing  the  size  of  the  loaf,  but  majority  of  those  present  favored  the 
present  sise  loaf .  ^  ^ 

The  fourth  meeting  was  held  February  24, 1925,  at  the  Black  Hawk 
Sotel,  Davenport,  Iowa.   The  following  appears  in  the  minutes: 

All  officers  except  Matt  Pepping  present.  Considerable  time  was  spent  in 
arguing  the  price  of  hot  cross  rolls.  On  motion  of  Meyers,  seconded  by  Korn, 
the  price  of  16  cents  wholesale,  20  cents  retail  was  agreed  upon.  Betailen  Itfid 
their  inning,  those  who  make  the  "Heishe  Wicken"  agreed  to  hold  the  price  of 

36  cents  per  dozen  during  the  Lenten  season. 

Section  4.  The  Bakers'  Club  of  Chicago. 

Bread  prices  at  Chicago  in  recent  years  have  on  the  whole  beei 
higher  and  more  stable  than  in  other  Middle  West  territoiy  and  some- 
what higher  and  more  stable  than  in  many  other  large  cities.  There 
is  evidence  that  bakers  have  been  better  ozganisi^  in  Chictigo 
in  most  other  large  cities. 

In  1911  or  thereabouts  the  Bakers^  Club  of  Chicago  was  organized, 
principally  because  of  labor  trouble  which  the  bakers  of  Chicago  had 
long  been  having  with  bakers'  and  drivers'  unions.  The  club  is  unin- 
corporated. Its  stated  objects  are  to  promote  the  interest  and  encour- 
age good  fellowship  in  the  baking  industry  of  Chicago,  to  encourage 
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high  ethical  standards  in  the  business,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  eexk.  member  by  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  business  methods. 

The  club  began  with  a  membership  of  six  or  eight  baking  firms.  In 
J&miftiy,  1925,  it  had  a  membership  of  11,  including  all  the  larger 
wholesale  bakiiig  oompanies. 

For  several  years  after  its  olrgaiiizatioii  flie  dub  had  no  formal 
leplatioiis.  In  Febniaiy,  192S,  the  otganisatioti  Ml(^ted  the  con- 
sliliilioii,  by-laws,  and  rules  under  wMcli  il  now  opmlea,  exeef  t  for 
some  slight  changes  since  made. 

Article  3  of  the  constitution  d^es  mmbsffsfam  qualifications.  So 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  there  have  neveroeen  any  eipulsions 
under  the  provisions  of  this  article.  Two  Chioago  bakers,  inmbers 
of  the  club,  several  years  «go  withdrew  because  they  were  running 
union  shops,  and  did  not  care  to  go  akmg  with  the  club  in  its  fight 
against  the  unions. 

The  only  formal  resignation,  at  least  since  1921,  was  that  of  Max 
M.  Wolfarth,  president  Heissler  &  Junge  Co.  Under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  1924,  he  wrote  the  club  as  follows: 

Baksbs  Club,  M.  L.  LiviNasTON,  President, 

Chicago,  III. 

Bbar  Sir:  I  henewiHi  tender  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Bakers'  Club. 
I  do  tbisi  as  oerlaiii  actions  tlist  mmy  be  tftken  by  me  would  not  be  satisfactory 
to  some  members  of  the  elub.   Tlierofoie  it  wottM  be  well  for  me  to  wi^raw. 

♦ 

Mr.  WoMarlli  in  eaEpbmalion  of  his  wignation  stated  to  the  agent 
of  the  omninissbn:  ''I  did  not  want  to  be  bound  In  any  way  to  go 
along  with  thmn  {other  members]  and  haire  to  i^ioiogiae  afterwams 
wlictn  the  damage  had  been  done/' 

Article  5  imscribes  the  duties  of  officers.  A  paid  seowHtfy  is 
employed  whose  principal  dnties  appear  to  be  to  maintain  an  office 
for  the  club  and  conduct  an  empioymeiit  agency  for  ka  mMhm. 
The  siicretary  is  required  ''to  keep  records  of  business  traaa^eted." 
The  minutes  of  meetings,  however,  are  poorly  kept  and  by  no  means 
complete.  In  the  loose  rough  notes  of  the  secretary  there  are  indica- 
tions of  meetings  held  for  which  no  minutes  were  written  up.  His 
explanation  of  this  was  that  he  had  never  been  directed  by  anyone 
to  keep  minutes,  nor  told  what  to  write  up,  nor  what  not  to  write 
up,  nor  had  he  ^ver  been  called  upon  to  read  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting.  The  books  of  account  for  the  club  are  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  eecretarv.  Checks  in  payment  of  bills  are  drawn  by  the 
secretary  and  signed  by  the  treasurer. 

Article  1  of  the  by-laws  provides  for  monthly  meetings  of  the  club. 
It  was  stated  by  the  secretary,  however,  that  sometimes  two  meetings 
are  held  in  a  month  and  again  only  one  meeting  in  two  or  three 
months.  Meetings  are  called  at  the  direction  of  the  president  and 
members  notified  by  telephone  or  postal  card. 

A  membeiship  due  of  75  cents  per  month  per  route,  payable  monthly 
in^vance,  is  required  by  article  4,  section  1. 

In  reference  to  the  duty  of  the  secretary,  as  prescribed  in  article  4, 
section  3  of  the  by-laws,  "to  investigate  all  complaints  or  violations 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  cluo,"  the  secretary  stated  Uiat  fie 
had  never  been  called  upon  to  make  any  such  investigation. 

Article  12  of  the  by-laws  reads:  "Such  contracts  as  concern  the 
members  as  a  body  are  to  be  signed  only  at  a  meeting  of  the  club 
after  proper  action  has  been  taken  by  the  organization."  This 
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article,  the  secretary  stated,  has  reference  to  any  contracts  made  by 
members  of  the  club  with  various  labor  unions.  The  foiowiiig  m 
the  rules  of  the  club: 

1.  No  special  assessments  shall  be  made  upon  the  members,  except  by  a  vote 
o  V^"*^'        ^"^^  "P^"       affirmative  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members. 

2.  No  help  shall  be  employed  or  negotiated  with  by  any  member  of  the  club 
whue  such  employee  is  in  the  s^ice  of  any  other  member  of  the  club,  or  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  week  subsequent  to  the  tmnination  of  such  em- 
ployment. 

^  3.  No  help  shall  be  employed  by  any  member  of  the  club  who  has  been  pre- 
viously employed  by  any  other  member  of  the  club  without  first  securing  from 
such  member  a  record  of  the  services  <rf  such  employee. 

4.  No  sales  driver  employed  by  any  member  of  the  club  shall  be  permitted  to 
operate  for  a  period  of  six  months  thereafter,  over  any  territory  previously  cov- 
ered by  mill  while  in  thfe  employ  of  any  other  member  of  the  club. 
^  ft.  No  restaurant  bread  ynigbiBg  IH  pound*  shall  be  made  which  exceeds  20 
Inches  m  length, 

6.  No  member  of  the  club  shall  give,  donate,  or  in  any  manner  supply  any 
dealers,  customers,  or  employees  of  same  with  bread  or  bakery  products,  e\cept 
at  their  regular  prices.  Exception  is  made  to  this  rule  for  demonstrating  or 
advertising  purposes  with  new  or  prospective  trade,  and  then  only  a  total  of 
two  large  and  two  small  loaves  will  be  given  free  and  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
two  days  m  any  year,  and  the  same  exception  is  made  on  the  introduction  of  a 
new  loaf  of  bread,  where  the  equivalent  of  two  large  and  two  small  loaves  of  bread 
may  be  given  to  a  customer  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  days.  The  elub  may 
at  its  discretion  permit  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  territory  agreed  upon. 

7.  Information  regarding  the  indebtedness  or  credit  status  of  anv  customer 
buying  from  any  member  can  be  obtaUied  by  other  members  of  the  club  bv  apply- 
ing to  the  secretary  of  the  club.  It  being  undertsood  that  such  information  is  to 
be  furnished  to  the  secretary  by  members,  and  to  substantiate  such  informaAioil 
the  books  of  the  members  are  to  be  open  for  inspection  by  the  secretarv 

.  J®  numbw  ortrucks  used  for  making  Sunday  dettveries  by  any  member  of 
ibe  chib  shaU  not  ex^  Upet  atntirf <fc»falai  iiMiiffiin  elteiites of  sbch  member. 

Rale  1  makes  provisicm  by  special  aaseasment  for  additional  funds 
as  needed  over  and  above  the  regular  monthly  due  of  75  cents  per 
ipitte.  The  rule  as  given  above  is  as  original^  adopted  but  has 
smoe  been  revised.    (See  below.) 

The  "Cash  report"  for  one  recent  year  showed  ivoeipts  of  nearly 
$14,000.  For  another  year,  ending  Oclobar  SI,  1924,  ow  f7,00CI 
receipts  are  shown  of  whi<^  $a,664.48  was  expended  to  combat  Hie 
Indiana  bread  return  law.  The  followiii^  is  from  th«  ndatitos  of  a 
nieeting  of  the  club  held  U»J  4,  1923: 

Voted  that  the  legal  expenses  to  combat  the  return  YamA  kw  in  Indiana  be 
rata°  «i«Mibei«  affeeteil  on  tb^  basis  of  the  nunber  of  routes  pro 

Of  the  six  members  affected  the  Ward  Baking  Co.  had  more  than 
pne-half  of  the  routes  in  Indiana  operated  by  members. 

The  attorney  employed  by  the  club  to  contest  the  law,  in  submit- 
ting his  bil  wrote  the  Chicago  manager  of  the  W#kI  Baking  Co,, 
January  8,  1924,  as  follows: 

Inclosing  bill,  vvhich  pursuant  to  your  instructions  I  have  made  out  to  the 
L/mcago  liakers  Club  to  be  apportioned  among  the  concerns  involved  therein 
Alter  the  amounts  have  been  adjusted  as  among  the  several  parties,  and  you 
advise  me,  I  will  either  bill  the  Ward  Baking  Co.  direct  for  its  proportion,  or  ySl 
may  attend  to  that  yourself.    *    *    *.  f         » ^ 

a  great  piece  of  work,  which  I  am  sure  has  resulted  in  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  Chicago  concerns  who  were  affected  by  the  enforce- 
ment oi  tnis  law. 
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One  member,  however,  the  Gordon-Pagel  Co.,  declined  to  be  obli- 
gated by  the  assessment.  On  July  10,  1923.  the  firm  had  written 
the  club  as  follows: 

To  The  Bakers*  Club, 

(Attention  Mr.  Fitzgerald). 

You  will  remember  when  I  called  on  yow  sometime  ago  and  advised  you  that 
we  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  rule  No.  1  (special  assessment)  in  the  new  club 
eonstitution,  tliat  you  told  me  you  would  have  a  meeting  caDed  through  Mr. 
LlViiigfton  to  discuss  this  rale.  I  have  heard  nothing  since  regarding  such  a 
am  interested  to  know  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  this  matter. 
We  would  like  to  have  it  understood  that  we  will  not  be  bound  by  this  provision 
of  the  rule,  and  to  as  to  avoid  any  mlsunderataiiding  or  conflict,  we  believe  it 
would  Im  iieat  to  change  this  arliele  lo  tiiat  eteiyoiie  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

Gordon-Pagbl  Co. 
By  E.  Solomon. 

At  a  meetiiig  of  the  club,  October  25, 1923,  rule  1  was  so  amended 
as  to  roquire  a  unanimous  affinnatiTe  Tote  to  levy  a  special  assesi^ 
mmt.   The  amended  rule  reads: 

SpecM  assessments  shall  be  made  upon  members  of  the  club  only  upon  an 
•IBfinalive  vote  of  every  member  present,  and  notice  of  the  meeting  at  which 
ipedal  assessment  is  to  be  voted  on  is  to  reach  each  member  not  less  than  48 
hours  before  such  meeting. 

But  the  special  assessment  having  been  made  prior  to  the  action 
amending  the  rule,  Gordon-Pagel  Co.  on  February  7,  1924,  following 
the  billing  of  the  members  of  the  club  for  their  respective  shares  of 
the  legal  expenses  incurred  in  the  Indiana  case,  wrote  the  club  as 
follows: 

We  have  given  the  matter  of  the  special  assessment  for  legal  expenses  in  the 
State  of  IncSieuia  fuithw  eonaideim^on,  aild  have  oome  to  the  conclusion  to  live 
up  to  our  original  notice  to  you.  We  requested  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  court 
matter  in  the  Slate  of  Iwiiana,  and  eooMquently  defdine  the  aswstment  for 
tills  work. 

Gobdok-Paobl  Co. 
E.  Solomon. 

Sule  5  placing  a  limit  on  the  length  of  a  24-ounce  restaurant 
ML  was  explained  by  one  member  as  follows: 

I  geil  out  a  certain  length  of  bread.  Some  house's  poUcy  is  not  to  give  dis* 
counts.  At  the  same  time,  if  they  could  make  thor  bread  an  inch  longer,  they 
would  have  a  good  talking  point.  I  don't  Uke  that.  I  might  lose  a  customer: 
and  I  would  naturally  have  to  get  that  customer  back;  and  to  do  so,  1  mlgbi 
make  a  loaf  1  inch  longer. 

Rule  6  would  appear  to  forbid  rebates,  discounts,  coupon  giving 
and  the  giving  of  free  bread  except  in  a  very  limited  way.  Excep- 
tions may  be  made  to  this  rule  of  the  club  in  agreed  upon  territory. 
It  was  admitted  by  members  that  the  rule  had  been  violated,  but 
its  adoption  must  be  interpreted  that  in  th^  judgment  of  the  club  the 
rule  was  fair  and  proper. 

One  official  stated  that  at  several  meetings  there  had  been  consider- 
able discussion  with  regard  to  discomts,  that  there  were  charges  and 
reciiminations  about  some  of  the  members  having  given  discounts 
to  some  of  their  trade.  Usually  these  diacusslonB  had  to  do  with 
discounts  giTen  by  those  memb^  whose  buaiiiees  was  mainly,  if  not 
whoUyi  with  the  sestaurant  trade  in  Chicafo. 

Jlnotlier  official  made  this  tlaleni^l: 

BieooQiits  came  im  fkequently  at  the  peetin|B.  We  know  pretty  wall  what 
the  otiier  Mkm  it  diaiiit--lk«oiii  talMng  wlXk  m  mmt,  and  wiUi  liii  euatomera 
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every  day.  You  can  not  help  but  finally  getting  a  pretty  good  layout  as  to  how 
a  man  is  conducting  his  business.  Discounts  have  been  brought  up  in  this  way. 
Sometimes  they  (some  of  the  m«nban  of  the  dub)  wouki  want  names,  and  I 
could  not  help  laughing. 

Late  in  1924  after  an  effort  had  been  made  by  certain  of  the  Chicago 
bakers  to  advance  prices  of  sweet  stuff  and  the  cooperation  of 
Ward  Baking  Co.  had  been  sought,  the  following  wire  was  received 
from  the  latter  company:  "Nothing  doing.    How  about  discounts? 

Are  they  100  per  cent  clean  in  Chicago?'' 

The  explanation  for  the  existence  of  rule  7  offered  by  one  member 
as  follows  is  not  wholly  satisfactory: 

We  are  in  very  close  competition.  There  are  lots  of  men  in  the  restaurant 
business,  and  possibly  their  ideas  of  honor  may  not  be  100  per  cent.  The  great 
majority  of  them  are  fine  men;  but  some  of  them  might  run  up  a  bill  on  a  baker 
and  then  when  the  baker  would  come  around  for  ms  monev,  thev  woul  throw 
him  out,  and  then  run  up  a  bill  with  some  other  baker.  Personally^  I  have  made 
no  use  of  that  rule.  We  are  a  small  company,  and  if  we  can  nol  find  out,  we  deserve 
the  worst  of  it.  We  belong  to  a  credit  association,  and  get  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion easier  from  our  credit  association. 

Nevertheless  such  a  rule  (7)  might  easily  be  made  the  method 
whereby  information  is  secured  to  determine  the  basis  of  agreements 
or  to  detennine  whether  the  terms  of  agreements  are  being  observed. 

Rule  1  of  "Rides  pa*taining  to  donations,  advertising,  etc.," 
fodnds  ^e  use  of  premiums,  novelties,  or  gifts  of  any  kind  as  a  means 
of  influencing  the  sale  of  products. 

The  following  minutes  of  the  dub  show  its  action  pertaining  to 
Sunday  deliveries  of  its  members  and  returns  ^  bi4fc  and  coffee 
cake: 

February  9,  1922:  Voted  tiiat  on  and  after  Sunday,  February  19,  192^  iitf 
im  io  desiring  can  make  Sunday  deliveries  in  terrftory  bounded  as  foilows: 
Northward — The  city  limits. 
Southward — The  Chicago  River. 
Westward — The  North  Bnmeh  of  the  Chicago  River. 
Eastward — Lake  Michigan. 
November  14,  1922:  Voted  that  a  notice  be  displaved  on  the  bulletin  board 
Of  all  bakeries  informing  sales  drivers  that  the  percentage  of  stale  bread  must 
be  reduced.   Also  voted  that  the  8e(»etary  visit  all  plants  to  see  that  this  motion 
is  complied  with.  i 
February  22,  1923:  Voted  that  the  following  notice  be  posted  upon  the  bullelill 
board  of  all  plants  not  later  than  Thiu-sday  morning,  March  1,  1923: 

"AH  salesman  are  expected,  starthig  this  week,  to  operate  their  routes  without 
any  returns  on  coflFee  cake.  Should  there  be  an  occaaionid  return  of  ooffte  cake 
no  credit  will  be  given  without  the  O.  K.  of  the  sales  mansf  nr  " 

In  regard  to  activities  of  the  dub  in  respect  to  iMnoes  for  wrapped 
bread  sold  at  wholesale  in  Chicago  temtc»y,  the  members  of  the  dbb  ^ 
admitted  that  prices  were  sometimes  discussed  at  meetings.    One  of 
the  members  described  the  inathod  idmmng.      pme  aa  {qUowb: 

At  some  meeting  of  the  club,  one  of  the  members  present,  and  usually  one  of 
the  smaller  members,  would  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  bread  could 
be  made  at  such  and  such  a  price  (the  price  then  obtaining).  Some  of  the  other 
ttembert  would  then  make  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  they  could  not  discuss 
pnoes,  etc.  Perhaps  at  the  very  next  meeting,  some  other  member,  and  again 
one  of  the  smaller  ones,  would  get  up  and  raise  the  same  question;  and  at  this 
time  perhaps  two  or  three  of  the  others  would  become  a  little  more  interested  in 
the  suUect.  Still  nothing  would  be  done.  Then  at  another  meeting,  perhaps 
the  next,  or  the  second  or  tMrd  meeling  thereafter,  cme  of  tbe  la»er  membera-- 
•o™tfa»wSi  and  usually,  Ward's  representative,  and  sometimes  Sefaulse's  i^iro- 
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tentative,  or  perhaps  Livingston's  (M.  L.  Livingston,  usually),  would  get  up 
and  make  a  statement  to  the  effect  that,  beginning  on  such  and  such  a  day  hik 

ioiiiliaiiy  was  gdmg  to  ''iiafii  aueh  ^aii^'''Sileh -ii|iMoe. 

This  member  also  stated  tliat  lie  sometimes  used  to  wonder  if 
some  of  the  smaller  bakers  did  not  make  their  inquiry  as  to  whether 
bread  could  be  made  at  such  and  such  a  price,  with  the  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  larger  members.  Fottowing  the  war  and  up  to,  say, 

1921,  there  were  s^eml  such  changes,  accordinff  to  this  member. 
Since  April  25,  1921,  until  October  1,  1925,  the  wholesale  price  of 

the  wrapped  pound  loaf  for  the  larger  Chicago  bakers  has  been  8}4 
cents  except  for  the  six-week  period  from  January  18, 1922,  to  March 
2,  1922,  when  the  price  was  cents.  This  lower  price,  it  was 
stated  by  one  of  the  members,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  one  member 
of  the  club  thought  he  saw  a  chance  to  get  a  lot  of  business.  It  was 
to  forestall  this  effort  that  the  others  went  to  73^  cents.  When  this 
mttoaber  had  enough  and  quit,  they  all  went  back  to  cents. 

The  changes  in  price  beginning  and  closing  this  six-week  period 
were  made  on  exactly  the  same  day  by  members  of  the  club  and 
were  identical.  One  of  the  members  stated  concerning  his  own  policy 
at  the  time  of  a  price  change:  "I  could  not  raise  unless  it  was  unan- 
imous; no  one  ever  took  individual  action." 

The  return  to  the  Sj^ent  price  by  the  Chicago  bakers,  March  2, 

1922,  is  discussed  in  the  following  correspondence: 

Minneapolis,  March  6,  19$$. 

Mb.  John  HAigLEY, 

Secretary  iWioiial  Retail  Bakers*  Association, 

Care  of  Bakers*  Weekly ,  S^S  Sovih  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Hartley:  It  has  just  eome  to  the  writer's  attention  that  the 
Chicago  bakers  advanced  their  bread  prices  1  cent  per  loaf  on  March  3.  The 
liitera  in  Iowa,  which  is  the  territory  the  writer  is  interested  in,  are,  as  you  know, 
hftthig  a  severe  price-cutting  war,  and  it  would  seem  to  us  that  if  the  bakers  in 
CMeago  can  get  away  with  a  bread  piice  advanoe  that  the  Imkers  in  Iowa  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing. 

If  you  could  give  us  any  information  as  to  how  the  advance  in  bread  prices 
was  brought  about  and  whether  or  not  the  small  retail  bakers  were  in  any  way 
instrumental  in  getting  the  big  bakers  into  line,  we  would  very  much  appreciate 
it,  as  we  want  to  take  the  matter  up  with  our  Iowa  sales  organization  and  start 
some  propaganda  along  the  lines  of  higher  bread  prices  in  a  way  that  will  do  the 
mmM  bakers  the  most  ipood. 

Smj  information  you  ean  live  'Us  wiU  be  mtj  mmh  a|q[ifeeialed. 
¥ery  truly  yours, 

PiLLSBURY  Flour  Mills  Coiif  any. 

.  O.  ISBOIJBI. 

Ivwo  Sake  DfparliMnl. 


Chicago,  March  10,  192$» 

H.  B.  donni  [H.  S.  BrouriI, 

Imm  Sales  Department,  "FtUs&iify/'  MinneapeUs. 

Dear  Mb.  Boubi:  Just  relumed  from  Cincinnati  and  found  your  letter.  In 
Chicago  we  have  several  local  assoeiations.  The  wholesalers  have  the  "Bakers 
Club, "  or  "  Big  15,"  as  we  call  them.  The  retail  associations  are  separate,  but  we  all 
work  together  when  [there  is]  anything  of  mutual  importance.  However,  the  Big 
15  made  that  raise  oflf  their  own  bMk  I  haven't  been  able  to  see  any  of  them, 
but  the  drivers  through  this  district — and  I  know  them  all — claim  that  they  are 
going  right  along  without  any  drop.  The  retailers  have  been  spotted  in  price, 
many  of  them  selling  for  8  cents  standard  pound  loaf.  I,  and  most  of  the  others, 
eel  for  9  cents,  while  some  never  left  the  lO-cent  priee.  The  tendency  now  will 
he  to  raise  the  general  price  to  meet  the  wholesale.  Our  big  trouble  lays  in  a 
group  of  smaller  wholesalers  who  always  figure  on  cutting  below  the  recognissed 
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priee.  Gradually  we  have  grown  to  aooefst  them,  and  we  ignore  them  to  a  greater 
exheni  «a  the  days  ge  by.  But  they  am  tlme^  m     wUdi  any  other  baker 

can  hang  an  excuse  for  not  going  along. 

It  is  only  in  cities  where  the  bakers  work  together  with  some  unity  that  decent 
conditions  can  be  maintained.  For  once  the  big  bakers  were  caught  strictiy  on 
the  market,  and  the  last  'advance  left  l^em  badly  in  the  red-ink  column.  Had 
a  fair  few  of  them  had  a  big  quota  of  low-priced  flour — blooey!  The  only  thing 
Iowa  bakers  can  do  is  to  organize  locally,  the  best  for  them  will  be  a  zone  system 
under  the  State  association.  Then  if  the  salesmen  through  the  State  would  start 
a  quiet  but  prasistent  argument  for  better  prices,  the  cumulative  effects  would 
be  good.  If  I  can  get  any  authentic  word  from  any  of  the  firm  officials  as  to 
the  effect,  I  will  send  along  to  you.  Your  Mr.  Hutchinson  here  is  right  close  to 
the  Big  15,  and  he  may  be  able  to  supply  you  with  some  real  news.  I  am  dis- 
tinctly sorry  f<nr  the  Iowa  bakers,  they  are  m  an  impossible  position. 
Yoi^  sincerely, 

John  M.  Hartlbt. 

That  the  American  Bakers'  Association  and  the  Council  of  Bakin)^ 
and  Affiliated  Organizations,  which  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  associ- 
ation, were  ready  to  offer  their  assistance  to  avert  bread  wars  in 
Chicago  and  Chicago  territory  is  shown  by  the  following  correspond- 
ence. B.  B.  Grenell,  president  of  the  council  of  Baking  and  Affiliated 
Organizations,  Chicago,  to  H.  E.  Barnard,  Chicago,  December  6» 
1922: 

The  Council  of  Baking  and  Affiliated  Organizations  has  learned  with  regret 
and  concern  that  a  trade  conflict  in  the  baking  industry  appears  to  be  threaten- 
ing Chicago  and  the  surrounding  districts.  At  its  meeting  yesterday  the  council 
diacussed  this  matter  at  considerable  togtfa  and  asked  me  to  express  to  your  organ- 
isation our  hope  that  such  a  bread  war  may  be  avoided  and  offering  the  good 
offices  of  the  council,  if  you  think  the  council  could  be  of  any  help,  in  endeavoring 
to  compose  the  differences  that  apparently  exist  among  several  baking  corpora- 
tions at  this  time. 

We  feel  that  such  a  conflict  in  a  large  metropolitan  dialriet  at  tiiie  time  would 
be  far  reaching  in  its  effect  and,  perhaps,  disastrous  to  a  good  many  businesses. 
Such  a  war  gives  wrong  ideas  to  the  public  and  undermines  their  coniideuce 
in  the  baking  industry  and  its  methods. 

In  discussing  this  subject  the  members  of  the  council  felt  that  such  conflicts 
could  in  most  cases  be  avoided  if  baker  organizations  would  define  more  definitely 
what  constitutes  ethical  and  unethical  conduct  in  marketing  bread.  If  it  could 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  selling  of  bakery  products  at  less  than  cost  is  not 
countenanced  or  practiced  by  the  larger  and  better  bakm,  furthermore  that  the 
selling  of  any  baked  goods  by  any  one  concern  at  a  lower  price  in  one  market 
than  the  same  concern  sells  the  same  goods  for  in  another  market  is  not  con- 
sidered right  except  where  a  higher  price  can  clearly  be  traced  to  a  higher  cost 
of  production  or  diettribution,  it  might  be  possible  to  elevate  gradually  the  whole 
baking  industry  to  a  point  where  such  trade  conflicts  are  eliminated.  It  is  not 
possible  or  desirable  to  establish  uniform  prices  for  bakery  products,  but  it  is 
possible  for  the  leaders  in  the  industry  to  show  by  their  practice  as  well  as  by 
precept  that  they  consider  the  slashing  of  prices  in  one  market,  or  the  giving  oiF 
secret  rebates,  or  making  other  concessions,  is  considered  unethical,  unless  the 
ocmcern  openly  makes  such  priooa  <Nr  ofweemom  in  aU  ngyketa  where  it  is  doing 
business. 

I  am  sending  this  communication  to  you  in  accordance  with  instructions  voted 
by  the  eouaoil  yesterday. 

H.  E.  Barnard  to  Mr.  Grenell,  in  reply,  December  14,  1922: 

A  copy  of  your  letter  of  December  6,  in  which  you  as  president  of  the  Council 
of  Baking  and  Affiliated  Organizations  outlined  the  possibility  that  a  trade  war 
may  break  out  in  the  Chicago  district,  was  forwarded  to  me  at  New  York,  and 
I  took  the  liberty  of  discussing  the  matter  with  Mr.  Rabenold,  our  general  counsel, 
and  with  other  members  of  our  association.  The  feeling  was  expressed  that  any 
trade  conflict  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  would  be  disastrous.  The  view  was  alao 
eipressed  that  no  sueh  ocmflict  would  start.  I  eeximMy  hcfpe  this  is  true. 
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*         ^!^7V^  together  with  ih»  Mentions  •dopted  by  the  council, 

to  Mr.  »tnt^nger,  the  chairman  of  our  committee  on  trade  and  industrial  rela- 
tions.  May  I  assure  you  that  in  addition  to  any  action  he  may  take  I  shall  be 

Sll..  ISSjf  "^^^^^  ^  forestaU  any  possible  conflict 

among  the  interost*  'in-Catfettgo  territory. 

T^aemtary  of  the  Associated  Bakers  of  America,  John  M.  Hart- 
m^,  UMcago,  holds  that  there  has  been  a  maintenance  of  an  arti- 
fidal  price"  at  Chicago.  Writing  to  L.  F.  Bolser,  Excelsior  Baking 
Co.,  Mumeaiiolis,  November  24,  1925,  he  says: 

We  committed  an  economic  misdemeanor  in  Chicago  when  the  bread  price  was 
imamed  at  war  prices  ha  low-eost  years,  and  most  of  the  troubles  in  this  market 
mB.  be  traced  to  this  maintenance  of  an  artificial  price.  It  invited  heavy  ehaln- 
afcro  OMnpetition  and  invited  expansion  and  ineffideiiey  in  operatioii  and  various 
0«ier  of  tnese  weakening  busmess  maladies. 

M  noted  above  (p.  145),  six  members  of  the  Chicago  Bakers'  Club 
had  early  m  1924  routes  into  Indiana,  routes  in  some  cases  going  to 
the  same  localities  or  to  cities  where  members  had  plants.  In  answer 
!2  fi.^^^^^'^  ^  ^  whether  the  Chicago  prices  (prices  of  the  members 
jf  1^ dacaeo  Bakers'  Club  having  routes  in  Indiana)  applied  to  this 
Indiimft  tMiitory,  one  member  said: 

f*f^^?51Sr*^M'''*"^*^-  ^  Indiana  territory  ooverod.   Always  have^  so 

mm  as  1  know.    No  variations. 

What  was  true  of  Indiana  is  apparently  true  of  routes  out  from 
Chicago  into  other  States.  Chicago  prices  seem  to  apply  where  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  them.  At  some  outside  points  local  bakers  fixed 
toe  pnce  and  members  of  the  Chicago  Bakers'  Club  followed.  And 
tos  was  how  it  was  done,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  person 
thiongh  whom  the  agreement  was  negotiated : 

We  had  this  agreement  with  the  Chicago  Bakers'  Club— that  any  time  prices 
were  wmmg  there  would  foe  an  adjustment.  For  instance,  take  JoUet.  Say 
they  were  getting  7  cents  and  needed  8  cents.  If  Jeii«t  baken  wanted  to  g0t 
8  cents,  that  was  their  business.  So  we  had  this  agreement,  **  Let  the  local  bakers 
fix  tlie  pnce,  and  we  will  follow." 

♦♦♦*♦♦♦ 

♦  ♦  *  The,loeaI  fellows  would  meet  and  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  They 
wmm  go  out  and  raise  prices.  Then  the  driver  from  CJhicago  would  run  across 
that  pnce,  and  he  would  phone  it  in— which  it  was  his  business  to  do,  and  his 
boss  would  give  notice— serve  notice  that  their  prices  would  be  the  same  the  next 
A  ^*  *u    *  JS".'*  i'^^^  didn't  know  about  it  as  soon  as  we  knew  it. 

And  they  didn't  let  their  men  increase  their  order.  It  was  always  understood 
^tbuiiiiesa  would  be  k^i  at  a  level  as  betweaii  the  different  baken— strictly 

1  J?t5j®*^  sections  S  and  6  of  the  Ward-Kappus  price  agreement  relaUng  to  the 
local  bakens  prerogative  of  ''making  the  market,"  p.  75.] 

Where  two  or  more  members  of  the  Chicago  Bakers'  Club  operated 
m  an  outside  city  these  often  acted  together  to  inflict  punishment  on 
a  local  baker  who  refused  to  go  along  with  them.  The  Gary  Baking 
Co.,  Gary,  Ind.  (now  owned  by  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation) 
has  had  an  agreement  with  Chicago  bakers,  so  it  appears,  since  1919, 
wherebv' Chieafo  prices  were  effective  at  both  Gary  and  Hammond, 
Ind.  One  who  has  known  intimately  the  baking  situation  at  Chicago 
for  many  years  says: 

The  Gary  BaMng  Co.  has  been  working  in  thorough  conformity  with  the 
bhicago  Bakers'  Club  on  any  question  affectliig  territory  or  Mice  ever  since  191t, 
ana  tiiat  is  not  maybe. 
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It  was  because  of  this  agreement,  this  member  stated,  thai  the 
Gidumet  Baking  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.  (now  oifoed  by  the  Continental) 
lost  out  in  its  flght  in  1923  with  Chicago  bafeam.  Wiami  one  of  the 
Bionbers  of  the  dub  and  then  another  wiMild  uf^  the  fi^t,  the 
Gary  Baking  Co.  taking  ita  turn  with  the  others  offenag  free  bread, 
coupons,  etc.  Settlement  was  finally  reached  at  a  meeting  in  the 
offices  of  the  American  Bakers*  Association  of  members  of  the  Cfaiea§o 
Bakers'  Club  and  a  representative  of  the  Calumet  Baking  Co. 

Profits  on  Chicago  bread  sales  compared  with  profits  on  same  bread  in 
near-by  cities. — Continuously  high  profits  on  bread  sold  in  one  locality 
and  continuously  low  profits  or  losses  on  the  same  bread  sold  by  the 
same  firm  over  the  same  period  in  another  locality  does  not  of  itself 
prove  the  existence  of  price  agreement  in  the  locality  where  high 
profits  are  shown,  but  it  is  evidence  of  a  very  different  state  of  com- 
petition as  regards  the  two  localities  and  is  significant  in  the  light  of 
such  facts  as  have  been  recited  above. 

The  financial  records  of  the  Ward  Baking  Co.  for  the  -^mm  1922  to 
1925,  inclusiye,  show  many  cities  having  agencies  to  which  the  cara.^ 
panj  shipped  htead  from  its  Chicago  plants,  which  was  sold  at  a  loas 
dmag  mxm  of  the  period  and  in  aeme  cases  during  theentke  poiod.' 
CHties  el  Mb  sort  are  Bacine  and  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Urbana,  Danville, 
diampaign,  and  Blooiningtoii,  lU.,  and  Miohiga&  C^,  Ind.  There 
IB  evidence  that  agreements  on  pnees  were  made  or  attempted  at 
some  of  these  points  but  they  were  probably  of  short  duration. 

On  the  other  hand,  profits  are  shown  on  Chicago  bread  sales  for 
the  three  Chicago  bread  plants  for  each  of  the  five  years,  1920  to 
1924.  Each  year  is  made  up  of  10  accounting  periods.  One  of  the 
three  plants  shows  a  profit  on  its  Chicago  bread  sales  for  every  period 
during  the  five  years  and  a  second  plant  for  every  period  but  one. 
In  1925,  however,  one  of  the  three  plants  incurred  a  loss  for  the  year 
and  the  profit  of  a  second  was  small.  Harmony  between  Ward 
and  other  Chicago  bakers  was  less  apparent  during  this  year  in 
that  coupon  giving  and  rebating  were  more  common,  and  on  October 
1,  1925,  Ward  reduced  its  bread  prices  in  Chicago  while  other  firms 
nominally  maintained  their  prices,  giving  discounts  where  necessary 
to  hold  the  trade. 

Bread  shipped  from  Ward's  Chicago  plant  to  Gair,  Ind^t  i!^era 
Ike  pnneipal  local  baker  has  had  an  agreemeiit  wila  thi  Chioafio 
bakers  to  maintain  prices  (see  p.  150  above)  was  abo  sold  at  sun- 
stantUd  pidlts  duiiag  the  jibm        to  llWi  iaehisive. 

Seellea  5.  laOaaa  Bakers'  Aaaertbtien, 

Organizaiion, — ^The  Indiana  Bakers'  Association  has  been  in 
Qxistenee  for  several  ^ears.  It  maintains  offices  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  in  charge  of  a  paid  fiMOcretanr,  C.  F.  Bhlers.  It  fictions  largely 
through  close  contact  with  and  cooperati<m  of  its  own  members, 
and  also  has  worked  in  harmonv  with  numerous  district  and  local 
groups  of  bakers  who  in  turn  fonction  throu^  thdr  own  bakers 
dubs. 


I  These  losses  do  not  include  any  considerable  part  of  those  arising  from  giving  away  bread  or  selling  by 
the  coupon  method.  The  latter  are  regarded  in  the  company  's  accounting  as  advertising  expense  and  are 
charged  against  a  reserve  created  by  a  uniform  charge  against  the  bnad  pnMtaictiea  of  ail  plants.  Cong» 
qoently  when  such  losM  on  l»Md  sold  in  a  f^ven 
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The  seerelaij  of  Indiana  Bakers'  Asaoeiation  has  maintained  a 
rather  dose  and  intimale  contact  not  only  with  the  members  of  his 
own  oieanisattons  Imt  at  wii  with  tlieae  local  duba.  In  this  way, 
although  the  memfowdw  ii  lh»  Indiana  Bakm'  Aflsoeiation  numbers 
considerably  less  than  200  hAm,  its  MifluMdce  is  felt  by  many  bakers 
in  the  State  of  Indiana  who  mm  not  actual  membisre  iif^e  Slate 
omyiisatio&. 

In  order  that  the  commission  might  secure  as  much  information 
as  possible  regarding  competitive  conditions,  coopcuration  was  sou^t 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Bakers'  Association.  Secretary 
Ehlers  willinsrly  and  freely  made  available  to  a  representative  of 
the  commission  correspondence  and  other  data  in  his  office.  Exam- 
ination of  these  records  disclosed  considerable  information  relating 
to  competitive  conditions  existing  among  the  bakers  of  Indiana. 

The  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Bakers'  Association  receives  a  salary 
and  is  allowed  necessary  office  and  traveling  expenses.  The  secretary 
also  derives  some  income  as  agent  in  the  placing  of  compensation 
insurance  for  members  desiring  such  protection.  He  also  con- 
ducts a  service  for  Hie  sale  of  used  machinery,  which  he  bulletins 
to  the  members  periodically.  There  is  no  charge  to  the  members 
for  this  service.  He  funds  dmved  from  membership  have  been 
insufficieiit  to  meet  tlie  aesoeiAtion's  mpeaam,  and  it  has  been  the 
jxractice  to  make  up  ^  defici4niflf'^%  iSbiB  inecMie  derived  from  adver- 
tisers in  the  association's  annual  convention  programs.  These  adv^ 
tisers  consist  principally  of  inns  and  iiMiividuals  engaged  in  some 
of  the  allied  mdustries,  such  as  millerB,  manufacturers  of  baking 
machinery  and  equipment,  supplies,  etc.  So  far  as  known,  the 
Indiana  Bakers'  Association  has  not  sought  nor  recaved  any  direct 
Imancial  assistance  from  the  allied  tradesmen. 

During  the  World  War,  the  bakers  of  Indiana  through  the  FOod 
Administration  were  organized  by  zones,  each  zone  taking  in  several 
counties.  There  was  a  commissioner  appointed  for  each  zone. 
After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Indiana  Bakers'  Association  decided 
to  perpetuate  this  zone  system  of  organization  and  the  State  was 
thus  divided  into  some  16  or  18  zones,  with  one  baker  nominally 
in  charge  of  each  zone,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation's advisory  committee.  This  committee  meets  from  time 
to  time,  and  usualljr  at  the  time  of  the  annual  State  convention. 
The  work  of  carrying  on  the  association's  activities  is,  however, 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  sgdetary.  This  is  effected  through  cor- 
respondence and  personal  contact  with  the  members  and  through 
meetings  of  district  and  local  grows  of  bakers. 

The  membaiahip  in  the  Indiana  Bakers'  Association  ccmsists  (Feb- 
Fuaiy,  1926)  of  about  1 50  bikers.  Membership  dues  aie  $10  per  oven 
per  annum.  Although  many  of  the  bakers  in  Indiana  are  not  members 
of  the  Indiana  Bakers'  Association,  they  attend  various  group  and 
local  meetings  of  bakers  which  are  held  throughout  the  State.  The 
State  association  holds  a  convention  annually. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  association's  activities  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  report  of  Secietaiy  Ehlers,  covering  work 
done  in  the  year  1924: 
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During  the  past  year  we  have  held  10  district  meetings  in  South  Bend,  La  Porte, 
Fort  Wayne,  Marion,  Frankfort,  Kokomo,  Richmond,  Muncie,  Terre  Haute,  and 
Evansviile,  with  an  average  of  over  50  bakers  present  at  each  meeting,  which 
gteai  we  have  taken  a  one-day  ooBferenoe  to  more  than  500  bakers  in  the 
mme;  and  I  found  mftny  of  thea»  btiloBm^imA  ncRntr  uttended  a  tMdrer  %  meeting 
of  any  kind  before. 

Many  unfair  trade  practices  have  been  eliminated;  such  as  giving  secret  dis- 
counts, giving  away  premiums,  cutting  prices  below  cost  of  production,  etc. 

Your  secretary  has  been  present  at  or  called  more  than  20  local  meetfngs,  and 
was  successful  in  organizing  8  local  associations  or  bakers'  clubs,  besides  visiting 
85  cities  and  towns,  calling  on  366  bakers  in  the  interest  of  our  association  and  the 
baking  industry  in  general. 

Distrkt  and  local  meetings. — As  already  noted  (1924  report  of  Secre- 
tary Ehlers),  the  Indiana  Bakers^  Association  was  very  active  in  1924. 
This  is  also  true  of  1925.  Examination  of  the  correspondence  and 
other  data  in  the  secretary's  office,  however,  disclosed  very  little  in 
the  way  of  association  activities  prior  to  1924.  Although  there  had 
been  a  few  local  meetings  in  scattered  sections  of  the  State,  the  real 
organization  movement,  the  bringing  together  the  bakers  of  Indiana 
iif to  dfotriei  and  feeal  groups,  was  perfected  during  1924  and  1925. 

It  appears  that  many  of  these  meetings  resulted  in  price  advances. 
A  letter  from  C.  F.  Ehlm  to  Harlej  Morris,  of  Mohler's  Bakery, 
Muncie,  dated  Januii^dl,  1925,  teib  <^  tlie  erganuatirai  of  the  Tri- 
state  Bafeers '  Club  at  firanfiprilh  and  mentMma  tiie  muite  of  the  firot 
meeting  as  wdl  as  action  taken  at  Wabasl^  Mwon,  and 

Huiitiiigt<m.  Theiolbiriiig  is  a  pttapi^ 

Had  a  fine  meeting  in  EvansviUe  last  Wednesday  and  the  boys  organized  a 
local  association  to  be  known  as  the  Tristate  Bakers'  Club.  I  believe  thev  are 
going  to  get  along  fine  from  now  on,  for  some  time  at  least.  I  understand  'their 
pnces  next  Monday  will  be  8  and  12  cents,  wholesale,  which  I  hear  is  about  the 
— ^  aetkm  as  has  taken  place  in  Wabash,  Logansport,  Marion,  and  Huntington. 


There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  prices  were  discussed  at  most  of 
the  group  meetings  and  in  many  cases  agreements  were  reached. 
Iiifonnati9n  as  to  action  taken  at  various  points  was  secured  and  the 
following  examples  illustrate  various  results  obtained  through  cooper- 
ation brought  about  by  informal  district  and  local  get-together" 
meetings  and  through  efforts  of  the  secretary  of  the  Indiana  associa- 

OrgammOum  0/  Tn  Stait  Bakers  (Muh.—A  meetmg  was  held  in 
Bvansville  on  January  28, 1925,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  district 
association  in  that  sectiini,  Mr.  Ehlers,  in  a  letter  to  Eugene  Quigg, 
of  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  Januaiy  ai,  1925,  deseribed  this  meeting  as 
follows: 

We  had  a  fine  district  meeting  in  Evansville  last  Wednesday,  with  mom  than  50 
bakers  present  from  the  surrounding  territory  and  a  few  from  Kentucky  and  DK- 
nois  and  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  that  they  got  out  such  a  goodly  number,  as 
the  bakers  in  that  section  of  the  State  are  not  so  thickly  populated  as  thev  are 
MOund  here  or  farther  north.  As  you  know,  our  friend,  BUI  Walsh,  seems  to  have 
been  the  disturber  down  there  for  some  time,  and  after  everyone  had  had  his  si^ 
and  got  a  load  oflf  his  chest  I  talked  them  into  the  notion  of  forming  a  local  associa- 
tion, which  they  did  and  called  it  the  Tri  State  Bakers  Club  and  made  Walsh 
president.  He  accepted  the  office  very  gracefully  and  made  the  boys  a  nice  talk, 
saying  from  here  on  they  are  going  to  cooperate  with  one  another  and  all  enjoy 
each  other 's  InendBhip  and  to  do  things  im  a  businesdike  wi^. 
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Qxnlimiing,  Mr.  EUm  stated  tlie  result  of  tlie  meeting,  an  adrance 
ill  pric9es,  loil  tliis  is  of  particular  interest  since  this  meeting  was 
referred  tp  in  conneetkHi  witli  oilier  fuluie  meetmgs,  the  hope  t>emg 
•oEpreflseii  tuat  tn^  ntigiit  oe  as  suoeeBSfai  as  ine  JinraiiaTiiie  meetmg. 

Afier  tlie  meetiiig  wm  over  I  liad  maiif  eooiplinieiils  on  the  good  work  done, 

tewal  of  the  bakers  raid  it  was  far  more  than  they  ever  expected  to  see  accom- 
plished at  one  meeting.  They  have  had  some  very  low  prices  there,  and  I  believe 
next  Monday  they  are  going  to  8  and  12  cents  wholesale  for  their  wrapped  bread. 

Alvin  Eades,  president  of  the  Indiana  Bakers'  Association  for  1925 
and  for  a  number  of  years  a  zone  commissioner  of  the  association, 
was  interviewed  relative  to  the  situation  which  existed  prior  to  the 
meeting  and  questioned  as  to  the  meeting  itself  and  its  results.  The 
following  information  thus  secured  is  substantially  Mr.  Eades's 
statement: 

The  bakers  in  EvansviUe  had  been  fighting  and  cutting  prices.  Mr.  Ehlers 
would  ask  me,  "When  are  you  going  to  have  a  zone  meeting."    I  kept  putting 

'Uitt/'Oli-M'moiint 'of^ibe:M(^^  irlmiii'  eadfled  betfreen'^^MM/'Of'tlia  Bvansvitti 

liakfsra* 

Mr,  Sades  fltoled  tliat  lie  called  upon  two  of  the  Eyvansville  bakers, 
who  had  been  iaivily  the  friction,  and  finally  suc- 

ceeded in  bringing  litem  togeHier,  with  the  nmdkt  that  ''they  sort  of 
buried  tii©  hatcli^t/'  Mowewr,  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of 
price  adjustment.  Meanwhie  the  bakers  generally  weie  still  sug* 
gesMng  tlie  desirability  of  having  a  zone  merang: 

*•  Mr.  Ehlers  again  asked  me,"  said  Mr.  Eades,  "about  a  meeting  at  EvansviUe." 
I  asid,  "Ail  right.  These  fellows  have  fought  each  other  for  a  long  time  and  it 
mi^t  help  the  situation  if  we  could  get  them  together,  to  know  each  other  better, 
and  itmm  out  their  <lffieiillfeB.''  We  Had  no  hrtentloii^r  fitting  prices  at  that 
Ume.  I  said  to  EUbre,  "You  go  ahead  and  send  the  notices  out  of  Indianapolis 
(I|know  I  did  not  send  out  the  notices)  and  we  will  have  a  zone  meeting  down  here." 
I  told  some  of  the  allied  tradesmen  who  make  the  territory  and  they  went  around 
and  li^  Ike  balierB  tliat  there  wm  going  to  be  •  meeting  at  EvvntviUe.  We 
met  early  in  the  afternoon.  Hiere  were  12  to  16  present  from  outside  of  Evans- 
viUe. There  was  one  baker  present  from  Owensboro,  Ky.,  but  I  do  not  know 
who  he  was.  There  were,  I  think,  two  bakers  from  Ulinoisr— from  Mount  Carmel. 
I  believe  we  invited  some  one  from  CMcago-^elllier  BIr.  Hartley  or  Mr.  Eitim: 
I  think  Mr.  Russell  came  in  [to  EvansviUe]  the  day  before  the  meeting.    A*  all 

these  gatherings  we  usually  have  a  man  out  of  Chicago  to  make  a  talk. 

We  met  at  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  afternoon  we 
liad  a  meeting  very  much  Uke  a  convention.  Various  talks  were  made,  but  dur- 
ing the  whole  afternoon  nothing  was  said  about  prioea.  On  my  part  I  want  to 
•av  that  more  was  said  afterwards  about  prices  than  I  had  thought  of. 

Our  price  at  that  time  was  about  6>i  cents  on  a  poimd  loaf,  wholesale;  10 
eents  on  the  l)4-pound  loaf;  the  retail  prices  were  B  and  12  eentSi  respectively. 
Tlwl'  went  m  for  quite  a  whUe. 

ij  We  invited  a  representative  of  the  National  City  Bank  there  to  come  up  and 
talk  to  them  at  the  banquet.  He  talked  until  about  7  o'clock.  By  that  time  a 
better  feeUng  developed  than  we  had  expected  to  see.  Then,  aft^  he  left,  tha 
talk  just  drifted  into  the  price  condition.  I  oan  not  tell  you  mu^  about  that  or 
what  was  said  or  who  said  it. 

But  we  decided  to  organize  a  club  of  bakers,  to  get  them  together  now  and 
then  for  a  lunch— have  a  friendly  feeUng— in  other  words,  trv  to  get  rid  of  the 
bitterness  that  had  existed  among  them.  Everybody  naturaUy  was  m  favor  of 
that.  Thev  realized  how  detrimental  it  was  to  be  fussing  among  themselves. 
From  this  it  just  naturaUy  went  into  price  discussions.  Everybody  wanted  to 
raise  the  price  of  bread.  That  was  the  thing  everybody  had  in  mind--a  sort  of 
spontaneous  combust^.  Some  one  said,  "Beginning  next  Monday  I  am  gomg 
to  raise  mv  prices  to  8  and  12  cents,  wholesale.^'  That  was  a  raise  of  1  cent  on 
the  pound"  loaf  and  2  cents  on  the  pound-and-a-half  loaf.  Then  the  others  said, 
"  I  feel  that  vjPbout  it.*'   The  Evans  vUle  bakers  mm  practicaUy  of  one  QV^xkm 
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that  they  should  raise  the  price.  Tl^  men  out  in  the  territory  (towns  adjacent 
to  EvansviUe)  said,  "We  don't  know  what  we  wiU  have  to  do.  We  can  not  do 
this  unless  the  other  bakers  in  our  territory  do  it."  They  went  back  home,  and 
I  suppose  they  got  in  touch  with  their  competitors.  The  word  was  passed  out 
that  the  bakers  in  EvansviUe  wWe  going  to  raise  prioea  and  that  they  were 
going  to  foUow  suit.  The  price  was  raised  in  Evansvme  and  in  some  of  the  ruial 
territory. 

Mr.  Eades  stated  that  there  had  been  considerable  feeling  against 
the  Walsh  Baking  Co.  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  bakers  in  outlying 
territory  from  EvansviUe,  due  to  the  fact  that  Walsh  had  contracted 
to  sell  bread  to  some  of  the  chain  stores  at  a  differentiai.   He  said: 

These  complaints  came  out  during  this  EvansviUe  meeting.  Walsh  explained 
that  unless  he  furnished  bread  to  the  chain  stores  they  would  soon  have  their  own 
bakeries,  etc.  The  rural  bakers  apparently  saw  the  justice  and  common  sense 
m  Walsh's  argument.  They  went  back  and  tried  to  raise  the  price  of  bread. 
Here  and  there  they  did  raise.  In  some  of  the  territory  the  bakers  refused  to 
cooperate  and  did  not  raise  at  aU.  That  made  it  hard  for  those  bakers  in  the 
same  territory  who  had  raised  their  price,  and  this  pressure  plus  the  lower  price 
of  the  chain  stores  forced  most  (rf  the  rural  bakers  who  had  raised  to  slash  their 
price  back  to  7  cents.  They  did  not  go  back  to  6^  cents;  most  of  the  rural  terri- 
tory has  been  on  the  7-cent  baaia  ever  since  [end  of  Jtmvmft 

Referring  again  to  the  meeting,  Mr.  Eades  stated  that  this  took 
place  on  January  28,  1925,  and  that  the  advance  in  price  took  effect 
the  following  Monday  ,  morning. 

"The  change  was  pretty  general,"  said  Mr.  Eades,  "and  they  are  still  getting 

the  same  price.  Some  of  the  smaller  bakers  raised  their  prices  in  line  with  the 
bakers  who  make  the  better  class  of  bread,  but  have  gradually  backed  down  again. 
But  the  lepresentative  bakers  are  still  holding  that  price  [the  price  agreed  upon 
at  the  meeting  of  January  28,  1926]."  *-  o 

Questioned  as  to  just  how  the  advance  was  put  into  effect,  Mf. 
Eades  replied: 

Each  proprietor  notified  his  salesmen  almost  immediately  that  next  ISIonday 
Miey  would  advaned  their  prioea.  The  salesman  or  driver  notified  his  trade-^ 
m  thm  inatanee  gave  t|K>  91000^  three  or  fiMnr  <fai,y»'  notiea. 

I.  K.  Knssell,  a  repres^lative  of  the  American  Bakers'  Associa- 
^n,  was  prsseiit  at  this  meeting  in  EvMisville,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Sades^  recellectlbA  that  Mr:  RiisteU  was  piesent  when  the  price 
situation  was  discussed  and  wh^  it  was  fimdQr  detennined  that  there 
should  be  an  advance  inf  buead  pncesL  Mr.  Ikidea^  not  recall  that 
Mr.  Russell  had  taken  any  part  in  the  diMi«oii  tliat  finally  led  up 
to  price  fixation,  but  he  was  of  the  impression  that  Mr.  Russell  had 
done  some  "good  missionary  work,''  especially  on  Mr.  Walah. 

The  following  letters  prior  to  this  meeting  passed  between  Mr. 
Ehlers  and  Mr.  Barnard  and  relate  to  Mr.  Russell's  work  in  Indiana: 

„  ^  ^  DacBiiBBB  a,  1924. 

Pr.  H.  E.  Barnard, 

Secretary-manager  of  the  American  Bakers*  AssocicUionf 

Chicago f  lU, 

Bear  Doctor  BABNiiiiD:  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  officers  of  the  Amerie^i 

association  for  the  wonderful  work  and  assistance  done  by  Mr.  Russell  last 


at  my  two  meetings  in  Frankfort  and  Marion.  I  know  he  got  a  lot  of  good  out  of 
these  two  meetings  by  getting  out  and  meeting  the  bakers  at  these  smaller  meet- 
ings and  talking  to  them  face  to  face  and  findhig  out  just  what  their  real  problems 
were  and  what  they  were  most  interested  in.  I  was  also  very  gbul  that  the  bakers 
themselves  voluntarily  signed  up  application  blanks  for  your  association,  whidi 
goes  to  show  that  they  appreciate  the  work  you  and  your  staff  are  doing. 


M$     mmmmm.m  mm^  wmmB^  m  mmm  Am  vsmm 

Wfm  MA^mmUflMrom  smaUer  bakeries  get  up  in  the  meeting  and  say  that  they 
vould  not  do  without  the  services  that  you  are  giving  them  for  twice  the  cost.  We 
■11  know  w^t  this  means  to  some  of  the  fellow  bakers  who  are  not  taking  advan- 
tace  of  all  the  good  things  you  have  to  offer  them. 

1  am  contemplating  holding  a  district  meeting  in  Evansville  about  the  middle 
dI  January,  when  I  will  again  want  some  one  from  the  institute  to  come  down  and 
talk  to  the  bakers  in  that  locality.   As  this  will  finish  up  our  district  meeting  pro- 
grmni  before  our  next  convention,  I  want  to  niake  this  a  real  meeting. 
"  With  kind  penioiiai"''feiMn]e  I  lenalii, 

Youis  very  truly,   

Secretary-'manager, 


Bmmbbb  13, 1924. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Ehlers,  ^ 
Secretary^  Indiana  Bakers^  AsiocuUion^ 
418  Mmthami§  Bmk  Bft&Mn§^ 
Imdimap^aiMt  Ind. 

B«AB  Charlie:  I  amjdad  Euasell  helped  you  last  week.  He  has  told  me  a 
lot  about  the  meetings.  Be  styi  they  aie  tlie  best  he  ever  attended  because  they 
got  close  to  the  ground. 

¥iict^^  oan  call;  on  us  whenever'  jm  Beed  hdp  in  Evansville. 
Tours  very  "slBceidyy 

H.  E.  Barnard, 
Secretary  and  Business  Manager. 

Activities  in  Fort  Wayne  territory. — One  of  the  most  active  sections 
of  Indiana  in  association  matters  appears  to  center  in  Fort  Wayne. 
The  local  organization  in  this  city  is  the  Fort  Wayne  Merchants 
Bakers'  Club,  which  was  organized  in  the  latter  part  of  1923  or  early 
in  1024,  (For  association  activities  prior  to  this,  see  p.  93.)  Member- 
ship in  the  club  includes  about  30  Fort  Wayne  bakers  and  some 
members  from  the  surrounding  territory.  Dues  are  25  cents  per 
month.  The  president,  C.  W.  Winfield,  and  secretary,  Sylvester  D. 
Zeis,  ha¥t  iild  ofhce  since  the  organization  of  the  club.  Mr.  Winfield 
is  sales  manager  of  the  Perfection  Biseoit  Co.,  Foil  Wayne,  and 
Mr.  Zeis  is  an  agent  of  ibe  fleiseliinann  Teaat  G^. 

On  AiMiiai  14,  li24,  ike  PwieeMon  Biaemt  Go.  raised  ils  nrieea, 
to  lalie  effeel  llie  IStii.  A  few  wedks  prior  to  this  time  an  advanoe 
liad  iMMin  made  l>iit  it  ppo^«d  vmsatiaiactoij.  Oilier  local  eenicmift 
did  not  make  tlie  advanee,  and  aftor  about  a  week  the  company 
went  liack  to  tlie  old  pdbes.  Mr.  WiniekL  was  questioned  regarding 
mhj  m  eompii^  tif^wmmA^fmrn m^mm  ami  statod  Aat-- 

If^i  iii  iMiaiioes— or  laHlir,  ure  had  reasons  to  believe  that  others  would 
also  adiraiioe. 

Tliese  "assurances"  were  evidently  well  founded,  as  the  new 
prices  were  maintained  and  are  stil  in  effect  generally. 

Difficulty  was  encountored,  however,  in  the  territory  surrounding 
Fort  Wayne.  On  August  19,  1924,  Sylvestw  25eis,  agent  of  the 
Ilelsclimann  Co.  and  secretary  of  the  Fort  Wa]^  Bakers  Club,  wroto 
Mr.  fillers,  secretaij  of  the  Indiana  association,  complaining  that 
the  htken  in  the  near4^  t^illli^^  not  "lined  up"  and  requesting 
that  Mr.  Ehlers  come  to  Fort  Wayne  for  a  district  meeting,  at  which 
lliis  situatbn  mi|^t  he  remedied.  Hie  leUer,  in  part,  follows: 

After  having  a  eonferonoe  with  Mr.  Louis  Oarttner,  of  the  Superior  Baking  Co., 
of  this  city,  this  a.  m.,  I  am  writing  to  inquire  about  how  soon  you  can  come  to 
Fort  Wayne  to  meet  with  the  haisirs  of  tiMS  city  and  surrounding  territory. 
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As  perhaps  you  liave  Mready  learned,  effective  yesterday,  there  was  a  chH^iS 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  bread,  which  are  as  follows:  The  l^-pound 
loaf  was  advanced  from  9  to  10^  cents  wholesale  and  from  10  to  12  cents  retail. 

There  seems  to  be  some  bitch  in  getting  the  bakers  in  some  of  the  surrounding 
towns  lined  U]>  on  this,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Garttner  that  by  you  coming 
here  and  holding  a  meeting,  to  which  they  will  all  be  invited,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  iron  out  some  of  these  difficulties. 

To  itm  latter  Mr.  EUm  replied  on  Aogost  23: 

I  believe  now  that  I  could  give  you  the  biggest  part  of  the  weelt  September  8 
and  we  could  call  on  the  bakers  in  and  around  FoA  Wayne  and  endeavor  to  get 
them  in  to  attend  on  [one]  of  your  local  meetings. 

Hoping  that  something  can  be  arranged  so  we  will  be  able  to  clear  up  the 
situation  in  the  Fort  Wayne  territory.  I  will  expect  to  hear  from  you  the  latter 
part  €i  nest  week. 

On  September  6  Mr.  Eillefa  wrote  Mr.  Zeis,  stating  that  he  would 
arrive  in  Fort  Wayne  on  the  8th,  and  continuing: 

Make  your  arrangements  to  go  with  me  for  a  couple  of  days  next  week  in 
ealling  on  the  bakers  in  that  tenritory,  for  I  will  be  at  your  service  the  greater 
part  of  aezt  week. 

It  was  stated,  however,  by  Mr.  Ehlers  that  he  did  not  go  with 
Mr.  Zeis  to  call  on  the  bakers. 

Frequent  local  and  distriet  meetings  faEbwins  the  advance  of 
August  18,  1924,  were  evid^tly  suecenful,  for&e  prices  adopted 
on  that  di^  have  not  been  changed. 

For  a  meetan|;  on  October  22,  1924,  over  200  notices  were  sent 
out.  Commwiting  on  this  meeting,  Mr.  Ehlers  wrote  to  Mr.  Barnard, 
secretary-msmager  American  Bakers'  AiiioeiatMHi»  on  October  25, 
1924,  ias  follows: 

On  behalf  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Indiana  Bakers'  Association,  I 
wish  to  thank  you  and  Mr.  Hall  for  the  hearty  cooperation  and  good  work  he  did 
for  us  in  helping  to  make  the  Laporte  and  Fort  Wayne  meetings  such  a  decided 
success.  While  at  the  Laporte  meeting  we  did  not  have  such  large  numbers,  those 
present  got  lot  of  good  out  of  it  and  threshed  out  somejMmMems  that  wen  of 
vital  interest  to  the  bakers  in  that  locality.  The  Fort  Wayne  meeting  was  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  district  meetings  I  have  had  this  year, 
and  you  will  notice  by  John  Hartley's  report  in  Bakers'  Weekly  and  also  the  one 
Mr.  Mall  makes  you  Htuki  the  bahm  were  atV  kmd  te  their  pniea  for  tbe  gmid 
.^Bieiican  and  Indiana  associations  are  doing. 

Again  thanking  you  and  Mr.  Hall  for  your  hearty  cooperation. 

On  January  6,  1925,  Mr.  Zeis  suggcftod  to  Mr.  £Uers  that  an 
attempt  be  made  to  duplicate  this  moetimg  about  January  22.  Part 
of  this  letter  follows: 

If  you  will  remember,  when  you  were  here  last  October,  we  had  a  very  succeHfol 
district  meeting,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  several  of  our  large  local  bakers  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  try  and  duplicate  this,  in  order  to  get  a  closer  understanding 
among  our  bakers,  as  w^  as  making  it  as  educational  as  possible  for  all  those 
woo  attend,  and  it  is  with  this  in  nund  that  we  are  phinning  a  meetina  s^ut 
January  22;  that  is,  if  you  can  be  with  us  that  date,  asw^  as  secure  sevml 
good  speakers. 

Mr.  Ehlers  replied  that  on  account  of  other  meetings  scheduled 
he  would  not  be  able  to  hold  one  in  Fort  Wayne  on  January  22. 
However,  on  Jaiiui^iy      Mr.  Ehfers  wrote  A^.  Zeis  as  ioUows: 

Your  telegram  received  this  vimiBg,  and  I  was  just  getting  ready  to  call 
the  bakers  in  for  a  little  meeting  at  Crawfordsville  on  next  Wednesday,  but  we 
have  changed  that  meeting  until  Thursday  afternoon,  so  you  can  count  on  me 
bdng  in  your  fair  city  some  time  around  next  Wednesday  noon. 
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I  hope  you  will  [have]  •  ffiKKlly  number  of  Mlois  out  and  that  the  same  good 
fellowship  prevail  as  in  llie  previous  meetings  whkk  I  have  attended  in  Fort 
Wayne. 

Mad  a  ine  meeting  at  Evansville  last  Wednesday,  full  particulars  of  which  I 
wii  give  tO"  you  and  ^e  Im^s  'iffpen  I  mm  you.. 

The  next  meeMag  6f  wMcli  tnentioii  is  made  in  the  conrespondence 
seenied  was  sehedmed  lor  June  16,  1925.   Mr.  Zeis,  in  the  following 

letter  of  Jnne  4^  lf25,  wiiiottnoe^^^  meeting  and  invited  Mr. 
£hleiB%  attendance: 

I  am  writing  to  inquire  if  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  meet  with  the  Fort 
Wa^ne  Merchant  Bakers'  Club  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  16. 

We  are  planning  to  have  a  meeting  of  Fort  Wayne  bakers,  as  well  as  those 
froln  near-by  towns,  on  evening  mentioned,  and  while  we  do  not  have  in  mind  an 
e!ab<»ate  progiiB,  the  committee  feels  that  they  would  like  to  have  you  present, 
H  at  all  poeaiye;  theief erei  shi^  lie  glad  ta  haiw  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  this 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Under  date  of  June  12,  Mr.  Ehlers  replied,  stating  that — 

I  ind  by  canceling  some  other  meeting  for  tliiNUly  I  will  be  able  to  be  with  yoii 
and  you  can  count  on  me  getting  into  Fort  Wayne  some  time  Tuesday  afternoon. 

I  will  probably  drive  and  may  stop  at  Miincie  and  some  of  the  other  cities  on 
the  way  up  th^,  as  Mr.  Butler  and  myself  will  probably  leave  Indianapolis 
some  time  Monday.  I  am  looking  forward  to  another  of  those  fine  meetings 
wMdi:  I  -knoir  jm  alwafi  have  in'  .Iwt  Wayne.  ^  ' 

Wahash  VaUey  Beers'  Cftil.— The  Wabash  Valley  Bakers'  Club 
was  organized  November  13,  1924,  at  a  meeting  of  bakers  held  in 
Wabash,  Ind.  According  to  Charles  C.  Feist,  baker,  of  Marion, 
ind.,  the  purpose  of  Hie  o^anization  was  to  promote  friendly  feeling 
among  the  bakfiro,  bnt  Mr.  Feist  admitted  that  i^e  ultimate  aim 
and  main  topic  at  meetingB  was  ihe  elimination  of  premiums,  coupons, 
etc.,  and  the  discussion  €^  prices. 

The  plan  of  the  club  was  to  hold  meeting  every  two  weeks,  but 
after  the  first  two  or  three  these  were  discoH^nued.  The  third  meet- 
ing was  held  December  4,  1024,  at  Marion,  and  the  following  brief 
account  of  the  meetii^  was  sent  by  Mr.  Ehlers  to  the  editor  of  the 
northwestern  Miller: 

BeeenilMr  4  the  Wabaeh  VaUey  Bakera'  Qub  held  their  third  meeting 

since  their  organization  in  Marion,  Ind.,  at  the  Fleischmann  Co.  office,  begin- 
ning at  2.30  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  Mr.  Russell  made  another  interesting 
talk  and  both  the  State  and  American  aeaoeiationfl  reoeived  several  new  appli- 
cations for  membership.  At  6  o'clock  at  the  Winters  Caf^  an  ezodlent  chicken 
lilmier  was  served  at  which  more  than  50  bakers  and  supply  men  were  present. 
Past  President  George  Haffner  led  the  singing,  and  then  the  meeting  adjourned 
back  to  the  Fleischmann  Co.  office,  where  we  had  a  butmess  session  that  was 
enjoyed  by  all,  as  many  problems  relating  to  secret  discounts  and  premiums 
were  threshed  out  and  will  be  discontinued.  Everyone  present  was  unanimous 
in  their  praise  tm  the  good  the  local  and  district  meetings  are  doin^  for  the  trade^ 
Ainong  those  present  were  Mr.  B.  Whitehead,  president  of  the  fjidiana  Bakeia'* 
Assoeialion;  Past  Prefliiienl%  Wis  &  Mohler/Gecn^  Haffnnr,  and  Joha  Bu0»* 


Earlier  in  1924  the  balcers  m  the  Marion  territory  held  sevei^it 
raiftetings.  According  to  Mr.  Feist,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
tliese  was  held  in  July  and  was  attended  b;^  most  of  the  leading  bakers 
in  the  territory|  incli^ding  representativies  from  Hartford  City 
Mimcie,  and  'MmmimM.  Considirable  trouble  had  be^  encountered 
by  the  bakers  in  the  giving  of  premiums,  coupons,  etc.,  and  the 
eyenta  which  led  up  to  the  nieetiog  were»  according  to  Mr.  P^istf 
as  follows: 

In  the  early  spring  of  1924  the  Marion  Bakery  Co.,  a  corporation 
wnicn  was  apparency  mucn  oYercapiwiieii,  swi^a  a   pnce  war 
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with  Mr.  Feist.  Finally  Mr.  Vmi  met  the  Marion  managei  and 
he  said,  "I  told  him  I  would  give  him  10  days  to  rake  his  price  to 
mine."  At  the  expiration  of  two  weeks  the  price  hadn't  been  raised, 
so  Mr.  Feist  cut,  and  the  result  was  that  Hm  Markm  Bakeiy  Co. 
went  out  of  business. 

Evidently  a  price  agreement  had  been  reached  earlier  in  the  year 
and  Mr.  Feist's  reduction  again  upset  things.  Paul  Brickley,  ol 
Hartford  City,  wrote  Mr.  Ehlers  on  July  24,  1924,  as  foilows: 

Just  talked  to  Mr.  Harvey  on  the  phone  and  he  informed  me  that  the  Marion 
bakers  were  trying  to  get  lined  up  to  raise  their  price  next  Monday  morning. 
He  said  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  see  Feist  yet,  but  he  was  trying  to  ^et 
mm  to  raiee  anyway.  You  sto  he  may  "gum  the  cards  again."  It  might  be 
that  you  and  John  can  get  in  some  good  licka  there.  W«  will  not  raise  our  prices 
m  Hartford  City  until  we  see  that  Feist  means  business  this  time.  He  caught 
us  once.  You  know  we  are  ready  any  time  he  shows  us  that  he  is  right.  Will 
see  you  next  week,  and  until  then  see  what  you  can  do  toward  pushing  this  across. 

In  order  to  get  matters  straightened  out,  a  meeting  was  hci|i| 
resulting  in  a  price  agreement,  and  Feist  raised  his  price  back  to 
11  cents  for  a  pound-and-a-half  loaf. 

^®  P™e  agreements  were  effected. 

Mr.  Feist  said: 

M)ne  baker  would  get  up  and  say  that  with  the  cost  of  material  he  couldn't 
OMlte  ant  money  unless  he  got  such  and  such  a  price.  Others  would  say  about 
the  same  thing.  Finally  they  would  agree  that  they  had  to  get  that  price  and 
would  all  decide  to  raise  to  that  price. 

We  never  had  any  regular  agreement  written  out.  Never  signed  any  panen 
at  au.  Just  an  understanding.  '  r^-ar^ 

Mr.  Feist  maintained  the  11-cent  price  (as  he  agreed  upon  July 
1924)  until  November,  1925.  At  that  time  Maggert  Bakery's 
(formerly  Marion  Baking  Co.  plant)  competition  caused  him  to 
drop  to  10  cents  for  the  three  weeks  and  then  to  9  cents,  the  price 
m  effect  m  February,  1926.  However,  Mr.  Feist,  who  shipped  into 
near-by  towns,  maintained  the  prices  prevailing  in  the  varioua 
leprae.  His  price,  for  example,  in  Hartford  City  was  10  cents  and 
W  Wabash  10^  cents. 

In  1924  there  was  a  large  volume  of  coupon  and  premium  business. 
Eveigrttaig  from  toy  ballooiia  to  phonographs  was  given.  One  baker 
had  a  proposition  whereby  a  customs  could  return  10  bread  wrappers 
^d  pay  a  dollar  and  receive  an  electric  toaster.  This  toaster  cost 
about  90  cents  and  tbe  baker  made  10  cents  on  each  one  sold,  the 
profit  going  to  the  grocer  for  Ma  larouble.  Thousands  of  people  took 
advan  tage  of  this  offer,  and  many  secured  a  silver  broad  t^ay  throusk 
a  similar  proposition. 

The  situation  resulted  in  the  caUing  of  a  meeting  which  was  held 
December  4,  1924.    It  succeeded  in  ehminating  the  coupon  and  we- 
mium  business,  the  bakers  agreeing  to  discontinue  the  ptactice 
Since  then,  to  February,  1926,  no  trouble  has  arisen  from  this  source. 

Blackboard  talks''  and  ''round-table  discussions.''— The  object 
of  the  blackboard  talks  (referred  to  below,  p.  168)  was  to  show  the 
bakers  the  cost  of  bread  with  a  view  to  stimulating  price  advances 
and  retarding  pnce  declines.    Mr.  Hartley,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ehlers 

?3  ffSs  •  ^  ^  '^^^^'''^  ^'"^'^^^  OB  August 

*  .  ♦  wiU  see  you  at  Kokomo— and  beUeve  me,  Charles,  the  rising  markets 
make  It  a  gopd  iimp  to  shwi  TheseUda  on  short  m^igins  have  jgot  to  go  up^ 
or  out.   A  fine  time  for  distriet  meeU^  aad  thelSiM  to  i»ove  the  valued 


^"'®®'*t??5?*  .A™  public-contact  men  who  have  stressed 

m  mmh  the  idea  the  flour  is  but  a  smaU  item  in  the  cost  of  bread.  I  tried  to 
keep  the  trade  from  going  down  in  price  too  rapidly  or  too  far.  It  is  going  to  be 
hard  to  go  up  after  some  of  our  published  reasons  for  certain  high  pri^s  in  some 
places* 

In  so^y  cases  diflSculty  has  arisen  in  towns  where  bakers  are 
affected  by  prices  in  near-by  towns  and  surrounding  territory.  Th© 
Greensburg  (Ind.),  bakers  desired  to  raise  prices  in  the  fall  of  1924 
but  wished  first  to  have  assurance  that  the  Cohimbus  bakers  would  do 
hkewise.  On  October  1,  1924,  John  W.  Shoemaker,  of  Greensburg 
©Mlined  this  situation  to  Mr.  Ehlers  and  sugcrested  that  if  a  meeting 
01  Clfeensburg  bakers  were  held  in  Columbus  it  might  be  successful 
foiow^^        Columbus  bakers  to  advance  prices.    The  letter 

1  ljunk  aU  the  bakers  in  this  section  are  strong  for  increase  for  bread  prices, 
but  George  Kessler  informs  me  Columbus  bakers  are  not  so  strong  and  that  thev 
would  not  come  here  for  a  meeHiig,  he  being  thero  y«iterd*y,  September  30 
lusmger  Bakery  there  holding  out.    Now  if  we  could  meel  tlim  initead  4>f  hm' 
whoever  you  specify,  I  think  we  could  induce  them  to  raise.  ' 

Wliat  about  the  Century?  Are  they  going  to  ship  bread  into  this  territory 
at  a  tower  pnce  than  we  m  contemplating  raising  too  [to]?   We  warit  to  raise  to 

^S™      *  16-ounce  loaf  and  10  cents  for  a  24-ounce  loaf  wholesale 

Otolie  KMsler  is  sdling  his  24-ounce  loaf  for  8  cents;  also  Westport  is  selling 
bis  24-ounce  loaf  for  the  same  price.    What  we  want  is  uniformity  price  all  oyer. 

Replying  to  this  letter  on  October  3,  1924,  Mr.  Ehlers  stated  his 
jOfTOval  of  holding  a  meeting  in  Columbus,  suggested  that  some  of 
fll«  Greensburg  bakers  call  on  the  Columbus  bakers  in  the  meantime, 
and  concluded  by  expressing  the  opinion  that  ''we  wiU  b©  able  to 
adjust  matters  very  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned." 

Your  letter  received  and  note  what  you  say  in  regards  to  the  Columbus  bakers, 
•nd  I  am  very  much  m  favor  of  getting  them  to  attend  our  meeting,  eyen  if  we 
Have  to  hold  it  in  Columbus,  as  I  believe  the  bakers  in  your  locaUty  would  attend 
one  there  ibout  as  well  as  they  would  m  Owwisburg. 

I  find  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  hold  this  nieetinsr  next  week,  as  we  are  haying 
an  executive  board  meeting  on  Thursday,  and  I  wiU  be  out  of  the  city  up  until 
WedBMlay  or  early  ThulwSby  morning,  so  we  will  have  to  hold  it  the  week 
of  October  13.  I  expect  Mr.  ZeUer,  of  ShelbwiUe,  in  to  our  meeting,  and  I  will 
then  take  the  matter  up  with  him  and  will  adviso  von  what  conclusion  we  reach 
In  the  meantime,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  get  some  of  the  bakers  in  your  neighbor- 
hood to  fo  with  you  mod  eall  on  the  bakers  in  Columbus  and  the  surrounding 
cities  and  get  theur  opinion  on  malteni  you  wrote  me  about  and  see  what  they 
think  about  a  sone  meeting.  ' 

?^*^^»  ®^  Century  Biscuit  Co.,  on  Tuesday,  and  he  informed  me 
llist  ttey  new  ouoM  anj  bread  prices  to  anyone  in  Greensburg  that  he 
intir  and  if  th^  had,  or  if  they  sold  anyone,  it  would  bo  at  the&  regiihv 
eountry  price,  which  is  O.OOU  and  0.09  so  I  hardly  think  you  need  fear  any  com- 
gti^  from  the  Indianapolis  bakpis  at  a  Icprer  price  than  wb«i  t^y  are  now 

]&eri&  toueh  with  me,  ami  I  think  wo  wiU  be  able  to  a^ust  matten  very 
■atisfaetorily  to  all  coueeniofL  / 

No  rocovd  of  mj  meetbig  at  Columbus  was  found ,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  desired  results  were  obtained  throu^  Hie  informid  Vints  of 
Oreensbw  bakers  in  Col^^ 

It  will  be  noted  Mr.  Ehlers  promptly  took  up  with  Mr.  Brown  the 
question  of  the  Century  Biscuit  Co.  selling  bread  in  the  Greensburg 
dislaipt  at  a  price  lower  than  that  proposed  by  the  Greensburg  bakers. 
In  this  connection  the  following  from  a  letter  signed  by  the  president 
of  the  Indiana  association  (evidently  dictated,  however,  by  C*  P.  E.) 
to  the  City  Bakeiy,  Fort  Wayne,  April  15,  1924,  is  of  inten»ti 
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One  of  the  plans  of  the  executive  committee  this  year  was  to  have  Seeiotary 
^ers  call  on  the  bakers  throughout  the  State  in  b^alf  <rf  our  association  and 
the  baking  industry  in  general. 

Various  reports  of  such  visits  are  contained  in  letters  secured,  tho 
following  example  being  quoted  from  a  letter  to  Sims  Millinir  Co., 
Frankfort,  December  19,  1924: 

Since  Tuesday  I  haye  called  on  seyeral  of  the  bakers  in  the  following  towns: 
Wabash,  Warsaw,  North  Manchester,  Huntington,  Marion,  Portland,  and  several 
of  the  smaller  places,  and  find  conditions  in  very  good  shape,  but  business  in 
general  is  yery  bad.  Eyen  in  some  of  the  towns  where  they  still  have  a  low  piiee 
their  business  is  no  better  than  other  cities  where  they  have  raised  to  uid 
11  cents  wholesale. 

In  June,  1925,  A.  Crites  &  Son,  of  Huntington,  complained  to 
Secretary  Ehlers  that  the  Kiddie  Knead  and  Blue  Seal  bakeries,  of 
Logansport,  and  a  bakery  in  Tipton  were  shipping  bread  into  Hunt- 
mgton  at  prices  below  those  at  which  the  Huntington  bakeries  were 
selling.  Mr.  Crites  suggested  that  Mr.  Ehlers  write  the  offending 
parties  in  an  effort  to  'Halk  them  out  of  the  idea  of  bothering  ouf 
prices."    This  letter,  dated  June  23,  1925,  follows: 

Wdl,  we  have  another  town  who  seems  to  think  Huntington  is  a  good  place  to 
8^  thijr  baked  goods,  but  I  don't  see  how  they  figure  to  make  anything  and  fonl 
what  they  ship.  * 

This  other  town  ia  UptosL   I  haven't  leanied  tlii  biinr'a  naiae,  but  wfll  find 

out  to-day. 

Mr.  Bond,  of  Kiddie  Knead,  and  Mr.  Regan,  of  the  Blue  Seal  Bakery,  both 
^  Logansport,  were  in  to  see  me  yesterday  aMi  we  hada  veiy  nice  talk  over  the 
bread  situation,  and  they  were  both  callsd  iMie  1^  thei^eMMMM  to  talk  over  a 
cheaper  price  than  they  were  getting. 

^f*^  ^  each  town  or  citv  to  protect 

the  other  to^s  and  we  would  not  have  any  bread  wars,  and  I  stiU  think  that  is 
the  thing  to  do  in  order  to  overcome  these  price  wars. 

Now,  I  wish  you  would  try  and  get  the  bakers  of  the  State  to  form  some  kind 
J?  agreement  to  protect  each  other;  untU  this  is  done  we  wiU  alwavs  have 
trouble;  let  the  towns  and  citiee— that  is,  let  the  hakm  of  the  towns  and  cities- 
set  their  own  prices  and  fight  their  battles,  but  protect  the  surroundina  towns  and 
not  cut  the  pnoe,  for  that  sure  wiH  fdra  othen  down  wlm  they  can  not 
any  money.  " 

Now,  if  Logansport  and  Tipton  will  not  do  thi%  ol  course  there  is  only  one 
thing  for  us  to  do — that  is,  to  ship  bread  in  their  towns Md  force  their  piioea  down. 

l^^^Tr.  T^^'y^^^f'^'i        ^^^'^y     nimmmm     m  pubUe  if  th^ 

are  given  the  benefit  of  the  reduction. 

I  wish  you  would  write  to  these  bakers  and  try  [to]  talk  them  out  of  the  idea 
of  bothering  our  pnces,  and  even  tell  them  that  we  wiU  go  as  far  as  to  ship  into 
their  towns,  and  of  course  we  do  not  want  to  do  this,  as  we  will  lose  money 

i^J^^^L^u""  Tif      ^^^^f^^i*^^  "^'^  ^  ftPPJecii^  by  lim,  and  if  I 

can  give  you  any  help  will  gladly  do  so. 

Secretary  Ehlers  replied  to  this  letter,  June  25,  1925,  stating  that 
he  had  talked  with  the  Logansport  baker  that  morning  and  suggesting 
that  better  results  could  be  obtained  by  holding  a  meeting  than  writ- 
ing letters  to  each  one,  as  I  find  it  is  a  mighty  hard  job  to  get  anv 
co<^eration  that  way." 

Your  letters  received,  and  very  glad  to  receive  the  information  vou  gave  me, 
and  there  IS  only  one  way  that  I  know  of  whereby  we  could  hope  to  straighten 
out  this  trouble,  and  that  would  be  to  get  the  bakers  together  £or  a  little  m^ins 
some  afternoon  next  week.  I  mean  by  this  just  a  few  bakers,  one  or  two  Iroin 
Huntington,  Fort  Wayne,  Logansport,  Wabash,  and  we  probablv  could  get  theiii 
together  In  Feru.  I  would  arrange  to  be  there  and  see  if  we  could  not  reason  wftt 
some  of  these  feUows  and  get  them  to  see  things  in  the  proper  light. 
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pl^iSd1^°2Sfi^lSS'  ^tefPf"*i.*W»  poping,  on  the  long-distance 
Bakers'  in  utcH^  t*Wk  irith  us  e™??f  t.  IL*'^?  *°  8^*  "ther 

^  Think  this  ma'tter  ovl^^d  leTi^^ol^fu^,,^^  wh^esale  business. 
Itoi  <m  next  Wednes^ylftMiiMn    T7i;  i  Posfflble  for  you  to  be  la 

would  get  out  warf  iHSeS^ers  in  t'im.  Saturday,  and  I 

would  be  much  better  tC  wX?tott^  t^  SdJ°o4 

W  job  to  get  any  cooperation  t&Kt^.  ■«  I        i*  w  a  mighty 

fJ^h'  fj?U<>^g  invitation  to  attmd  the'Peru  mnptinc 

to  the  Kiddie  Wd  Baking  Co.  on  June  29,m5,  TeauZ^  lh^t 
J.  T.  Ruch,  of  the  company  "be  tbere  without  M  "  '^««l"esting  that 

the^SS  TiL^  ttii  of  V.*.,  iate^rt  to 

^S^^S^aSir  MrRTh^^h^o^tey'^i^ir^^^ 

and  on  July  9,  1926,  Mr.  Ehlers  wrote  him  stating-  P"^*' 
hi^ku^^;S?2"^'^i^*'5tSlLt""<i'g.  and  Mr.  Huburt  told  me  he 

in  penon  when  things    thbwiid^ve        ^^'^"^       *o  talk  to  the 
J  ajptog  you  wffl  get  fa  touch  with  these  boys  and  that  everythh^ 

wSiSLTaif  m5*I*}!T  '/'^''"^  *°  Mr.  Crites,  the  original 
wwn't  takm  it  would  belS^bl^or liff  rnl  .  ■/  ^^-^ 

price  in  Huntington  to  conform  wHrtS?nf^.^f^'*''K  ®,  *****  ^  '^^"^^  ^J^^t  his 
advifie  me  of  the  fact  but  so^^  I  h*v!  k  °*^i',^>akers.  Also  that  would 
would  suggest  tLt  yiu  iwt  in  to^^  (f'^'^^'       ^^is  be  true  I 

intends         and  how  so^  "^^^  ^"^^  ^''^^       ^^^^  out  just  what  he 

m^t^n^"^^'^!'^^^  fc^.-  I^-h^  but  as  yet  he  has  not 

ae  difficulty  has  been  eliiSSedf  ^ritem'LI^Hl  ^i^- 

imnof  aome  of  the  things  whl^  wm^"^SA^%^  atthe  Peru  X^^^^^^ 

foxing  .ewimpleB  indicate  that  meetings  were  held  for  tha 

State  for  the         p^ff^  ^l^""^^  ^^i^ 

a»^.>n.-lt  has  been  theprS  l^ZSZ^''^ 
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Mon  to  have  a  representative  at  each  important  local  or  district  meeting. 
Apparently  the  most  active  representative  was  I.  K.  Russell, 
,  Mr.  Barnard  stated  that  Mr.  Russdl's  only  purpose  in  attending 
these  association  meetings  was  to  get  new  member^ps  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bakers'  Association.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Barnard  also  stated: 
"I  know  Ike  ran  up  a  pretty  good-sized  taxi  bill  in  Indianapo^  one 
tmie— running  back  and  forth."  Explaining  the  purpose  of  tMs  activ- 
ity, which  occmred  in  December,  1924,        EUers  said: 

Ike  came  in  here  about  the  time  they  started  the  6-cent  bread.  Ike  thought  he 

m»  such  a  fixer  that  he  could  go  around  and  see  these  fellows  and  that  they  would 
oiscontinue  it  immediately.  He  never  had  any  effect.  *  *  *  He  was  goinc 
to  try  to  educate  them  to  make  better  bread  and  charge  a  price  f<ir  it. 

Section  6.  South  Bend. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  was  long  a  competitive  sore  spot  for  both  national 
and  State  associations.  Two  companies  figured  largely  in  the  his- 
tory of  Its  price  wars  and  price  agreements— Busse  Baking  Co.  anil 
South  Bend  Bread  Co. 

Busse  Baking  Co.  was  organized  in  1915  bv  South  Bend  retail 
grocers  and  other  local  business  men  to  operate  a  bakerv-  at  South 
Bend.  At  the  start  $10,000  in  cash  was  put  into  the  enterprise.  The 
inai^a  was  succesrfidS^  and  in  1920  it  was  decided  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  pteiit.  For  this  purpose  $50,000  was  raised  by  borrowing 
and  $25,000  by  the  sale  of  additional  stock.  ^ 

Prior  to  January,  1921,  Ward  Bating  Co.  shipped  mto  South  Bend 
and  the  surrounding  territory  from  its  Chicago  plants,  but  at  that 
tmie  It  acquired  the  property  of  the  Soi^  Bend  Bread  Co.,  organizing 
a  new  company  of  the  same  name,  the  entire  stodc  of  whIiSi  War9 
Bakmg  Co.  held.  At  this  time  the  wholesale  prices  <^  bread  al  Soiilk 
Bend  were  7  cents  for  the  1-ponnd  loaf  and  11  cants  far  the  134-pound 
loaf.  Because  of  a  sharp  price  war  between  the  South  Bend  Bread 
Co.  and  the  Busse  Baking  Co.,  these  pricea  declined  from  time  lo 
time  until  in  March,  1922,  they  reached  a  nominal  level  of  5H  and 
cents,  respectively,  at  which  level  they  remained  until  neariy 
the  close  of  1922,  although  for.  short  periods  thi^  seem  to  have  HH» 
somewhat  lower. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  foregoing  prices  of  the  South  Bend  Bread 
Co.  were  only  nominal  during  a  part  of  this  period,  as  coupons  were 
bemg  freely  used  in  the  sale  of  its  bread.  At  different  times  it  made 
use  of  5-cent,  3-cent,  and  2-cent  coupons  which  were  wrapped  in  with 
the  bread  and  were  redeemable  when  tendered  in  the  purchase  of 
another  loaf  of  bread  of  that  company. 

Sworn  affidavits  furnished  the  commission  set  forth  that  F.  H. 
Alien,  manager  of  the  South  Bend  Bread  Co.,  had  m  May,  1921, 
stated  to  a  committee  of  independent  wholesale  bakers  that  the  price 
cuttmg  on  the  part  of  that  company  would  continue  until  it  either 
put  the  Busse  Baking  Co.  out  of  busmess  or  forced  it  to  sell  out,  and 
that  the  South  Bend  Bread  Co.  had  sufficient  money  or  backing  to  do  it. 

Affidavits  from  independent  wholesale  bakers  affected  by  the  ooim^ 
petition  of  the  South  Bend  Bread  Co.  stated  that  their  business  was 
seriously  crippled,  that  they  were  compelled  to  operate  at  a  lo8S» 
and  that  unless  the  unfair  methods  of  competition  on  the  part  the 
South  Bend  Bread  Co.  were  ended  many  independent  wholesale 
bakers  would  be  forced  out  of  business. 

One  wholesale  baker  stated  in  sworn  affidavit  that  he  asked  r^ue- 
sentatives  of  the  South  Bend  Bread  Co.  why  it  was  selling  attaa 
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fS^J^^'^^-  ^««f.  tlwt  it  had  a  large  amount  of  money  to 

spend  m  putting  the  BoBse  Baking  Co.  out  of  buaineas.  and  that  if 
l^ttI^Zi^°^^^  S  doipg  they  would  raise  the  fniee  of  bread 
i^^ards,  so  that  tiiey  could  both  make  a  profit  tmi  cover  their 

lUW  J^P'r  *°  ^  'f  "®""  ?•  ^i.^^'"'*''  secretary  of  the  American 
Stokers  Association,  sohcitmg  F.  W.  Busse's  membenhip  in  that 
oHKamzation,  the  latter  replied  as  foUows: 

Chicago,  lU. 

DmAB  M«.  Bahnaiid:  Jour  letter  received  of  February  27.  and  I  feel  verv  sorrv 
to  say  that  I  cant  exept  at  present  a  membership  In  twi'nS?  on 
•count  bread  prizes  which  will  us  not  alow  to  spend  any  money  iSt^^WhS 

r«  r«Ti!?«f  *^         ^  wholeeale  at  7  cents  with  a  cupon  at  5  cents 

L?' •«  ^  ^*'",f®f.     ^7?        ""^^  •*  Vnmni  we  jet  8>§  cento  whole! 

^oSi^taSy/^^  I  will  be.  glad  to  exept  memberahip. 

F.  W.  BtTSSK. 

^ fr:  ^?Pb^  Mr.  Bspwi  reieifii  to  the  successful  way  in  which  a 
mat  taie  me^omAj      msmcm^  had  settled  a  price  war  between 

ri^2!^*£*/^*^^.  ^2  to  76),  and  offered  its 

■emeas  in  the  South  Bend  affair: 

Mr.  F.  W.  Busss,  ^"^^  ®' 

FmmdeiU,  Bwm  Baking  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
ifirBiia*^^  gladto  have  your  letter  in  reference  to  mem- 

lS?Si^r?ji??***"  Bakera'  Aaneiatian.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is 
now  and  has  been  for  some  time  a  senous  situation  in  South  Bend.  This  is  most 
JZSiSf!!^!?^**  ^  aasodation  could  suggest  some  way  by  which  the 

S£rt.rS.  l!f  '"^        ""^"^^  ^  frequently.   The  next 

toe  jrou  are  over  wim't       mam  in  and  see  me.  We  were  able  to  handle  a 
iteation  similar  to  yours  very  successfully       week  and  we  shaU  be  glad  to  do 
iwat  we  can  m  the  South  Bend  case.  At  least  we  want  to  Umlp,  and  I  aui^ank  iX 
■ay  that  I  bdteve  we  can  accomplish  something.  ^ 
Awaiting  your  eariy  reply,  I  «n, 
Very  truly  yems, 

Secretary  and  Btuinesa  Manager. 
Chicago  Fleischmann  sales  manager  on  March  7, 1922,  advised 
Mr.  Barnai-d  of  the  South  Bend  situation.   This  lettw  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's reply  follow  : 

lit.  H-  K  Babn^h.  ^"^"^ 
ilttimciiii  InMvis  <%f  Baking,  CUig. 

Dear  I^octob  Bawiawj:  Believe  you  will  be  mterested  in  report  we  have 
^|m  our  South  Bend,  Ind,  representative  to  the  effect  that  the^uth  Bend 
Bread  CJo.  have  agam  reduced  the  price  of  their  bread. 

The  latter  part  of  January  they  cut  the  price  of  the  pound  loaf  to  6  cents  whole- 
eale, 7  cents  retail,  and  the  poimd  and  a  half  loaf  to  8^  cents  wholesale,  10  c^te 
f^aa  They  are  now  selling  the  pound  loaf  at  4  cents  wholesale,  retad  5  cents. 
^mE^^^  and  a  half  loaf  they  are  wholesaling  at  7^  cents,  retail  9  cents^ 

The  Biwse  Baking  Ck>^t  the  January  prices,  but  have  not  foUowed  them  on 
the  second  cut  as  yet    The  Malhews-Krauss  Baking  Co.  are  holdtog  to  theb  oM 
ppce  of6  cents  and  8^  cents  wholcMie,  7  oente  and  10  cents  retaC 
Yours  very  truly, 

Tan  Fleischmann  Company, 
i»  fl    »j  ^^^'^'^^^t  Saka  Manager, 

F.  8.— newspaper  dipping  from  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  inclosed  is  quite  the  opposite. 
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The  Fleischmann  Company, 

S27  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Attention  Mr.  Clarke,  sales  manager. 
Gentlemen:  Thank  you  for  your  report  on  the  South  Bend  price  situation.  I 
am  trying  now  to  develop  a  situation  in  South  Bend  which  will  make  it  possible 

competing  bakere  to  stop  fightmg  and  do  businese  upon  a  basinesB 
We  had  a  conference  in  connection  with  a  simflar  ease  last  Satiuday  with  mnat 
satisfying  results. 

Thank  you  for  your  clipping  from  the  Lincoln  State  Journal.  Jay  Bums  told 
me  of  this  on  Sunday,  lam  looking  for  inereased  bread  prices  throughout  the 
country.  *^  ©  — ,p 

By  the  way,  when  you  are  in  this  part  of  town  won't  you  drop  in  and  see  naf 
I  want  to  talk  yeast  with  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Secretary  and  Businen  Managw* 
Further  efforts  of  the  American  Bafcera'  Association  to  effect  a 
settlement  of  the  South  Bend  situation  are  shown  in  the  foUowiof 
memorandum  from  Mr.  Barnard  to  S.  F.  McDonald,  chairman  indue* 
trial  relations  committee  of  that  associatioii,  and  the  UHter'a  ic^lj: 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  SITUATION 

Memo:  251. 
Doctor  Barnard. 
To:  S.  F.  McDonald. 

We  are  making  real  progress  in  the  South  Bend  situation.  Busse,  Ward's 
chief  bete  noir,  was  over  here  the  day  before  yesterday  and  went  over  the  whole 
situation  with  us.  I  expect  Jack  Hines  [general  western  manager  and  vice 
president,  Ward  Baking  Co.]  in  this  morning.  Next*  Thursday  afterno<m  wa 
are  going  to  try  to  get  all  the  bakero  together  in  South  Bead  and  stiaighten  thia 
matter  out  once  for  all. 

March  16,  1922. 

I  note  your  work  in  South  Bend,  and  I  ^.rf\  sure  it  is  gtiing  mn  ■'afymamnm  tmm 
airif^t  with  this  sort  of  effort  behind  it.  mmm^mm  «iw 

Mabch  20,  1922. 

In  May,  1922,  Mr.  Busse  received  another  letter  from  Mr.  Barnard, 
^C^''^'??  membership  in  the  American  Bakers'  AssociatuHi.  |t 
wiuch  Mr.  Busse  replied  as  follows: 

TT  ^  May  11,  1&22» 

M».  H.  E.  Barnard,  * 

Manager  American  Bakers'  Association, 

1135  Fuller  ton  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  dated  May  9  received,  and  I  feel  verv  sorrv  for  the 
uusse  Baking  Co.  that  we  can  not  bdong  to  your  association  as  long  &&  this 
bread  war  in  the  city  of  South  Bend  is  not  eUmmated.  We  can  not  understand 
now  Mr.  Ward  will  keep  his  name  clear  in  this  country  among  a  bakers'  association 
and  go  along  and  do  business  on  a  cut-throat  proposition,  as  long  as  we  have 
pven  every  opportunity  to  enter  in  peace,  not  only  alone  the  Busse  Baking  Co.. 
but  here  are  over  40  small  bakeries  which  are  within  the  corporation  lini£  in  a 
radius  of  40  miles  around  South  Bend,  and  we  believe  that  every  one  of  these 
men  are  entitled  to  a  living  wage  scale  as  long  as  they  are  good  citizens  of  United 
otates. 

Dear  Mr.  Barnard,  I  say  again  it  is  a  crime  to  see  these  little  fellows  dose  uo 

tneir  doors,  lose  everything  they  have,  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  Air 
ward  will  surely  pay  a  price,  not  only  in  money  but  in  a  wav  where  even  money 
can  not  buy  back,  and  make  good  all  the  wishes  which  have  been  brought  back 
for  him  and  his  f amdy  in  which  they  are  justified  as  long  as  these  little  bakeries 
nave  established  a  small  business  for  them  and  their  families,  and  here  conies  a 
giant  and  says  everything  belongs  to  me.  We  as  a  corporation  did  not  suffer 
very  much,  but  we  are  entitled  just  the  same  a  fair  return  on  our  investment.  I 
can  not  see  the  joke  in  which  the  South  Bend  Bread  CJo.  only  fights  the  Busse 
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^^^Sti  ^.^i  ^i"®  ^""'^^     40  to  50  other  small  baker 

•Wffws  them  ojit  of  existence.  I  sav  a^n,  we  will  not  and  can  not  belong  to  an 
aMociation  wMeh^  m  power  to  dfia^^  unfair  competition.  However^ 
JSiSTco&ce  ^"^^  ^  •  pwposition  Which  may  lead  t^  a 

Hope  *o  liear  from  you  by  return  mail. 
YouiB  very  truly, 

Buflsa  Bakino  Co. 
Fbbd  W.  Bum,  Fret. 

The  foUowing  corrospoadeace  in  July,  1022,  relates  to  an  attempt 
to^bnng  about  peace  by  separaliiig  Mr.  Buase  from  tlie  Busse  Baking 

Mr.  GsoBGE  S.  Ward, 

Care  of  Olympia  Hold,  Mount  Clement,  Mich. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Ward:  Here  is  the  letter  which  I  phoned  vou  about  last  eveninff. 
T  ™n      ™®  once  president  of  the  Indiana  Association. 

I  ^^Ued  you  €imceniiiig  11  iir  I  thought  the  report  of  sufficient  importance  to 
p*  It  mto  your  hands  al  onee.  I  am  aokiiowtedging  itg  receipt  and  inclose  a 
copy  of  my  reply.  «  *- 

Very  truly  yours, 


Smr^ary  and  Business  Managmr. 


TlUe  Oliver 

H.  E.  Barnard,  ^  ^"^^ 

ilS5  FuUerton  Avenue,  Chicago  TU. 

foree^  ^      ^^^^  \aiow  that  I  am  still  on  the  working 

£L^^®il^  5         S  •^'^K  ™e  ^  call  at  South  Bend,  from  our 

^JL'}^Z:^  Tf  -A  Not  knowing  what  he  wanted,  I  made  it  my  business  to 
Wive  here  last  Friday.  I  found  that  he  was  up  to  his  neck  in  trouble.  So  we 
had  a  conyereation  about  business  and  prices  in  this  city.  I  asked  him  to  cet 
certain  data  for  me,  and  I  would  return  on  the  next  week  following  Wednesday. 
After  my  caUing,  the  directors  of  the  Busse  Baking  Co.  found  that  I  was  here, 
ft^  couldn  t  catch  me,  so  they  drove  to  Sheridan  Beach  Cottage  and  we  had 
JgBte  a  conversation,  and  I  also  informed  them  that  I  would  arrive  here  on 
Wednesday  to  counsel  with  them. 

^^^^ }^^^^^^^}^^l^^^^e^dfiy  afternoon.  I  informed  them  that  there  was 
nothing  to  do  until  Mr.  Busse  resigned  and  retired  from  the  companv,  before 
J^  coidd  accomplish  anything  with  the  Ward  Co..  or  any  of  the  other  bakers 
^  tlm  city.  And  afte  our  meetmg  yistenlay,  which  was  very  plain  talk,  with 

A  A       Sitting  in  the  meeting,  I  retired  and  waited  for  an  answer. 

And  to  my  delight,  and  satisfaction,  Mr.  Busse  consented  to  retire.  His 
f line  ^pires  Saturday  night,  and  they  have  turned  the  bakerv  over  to  me  to 
Mp  %hem  out  and  rearrange  matters,  which  I  hope  to  complete  by  next  Mon- 
oay  or  Tuesday. 

1  hope  you  Will  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Ward,  and  tell  him  what  has  been  done 
up  to  the  present  time.  You  may  inform  Mr.  Ward  that  he  has  retired  and 
they  promised  me  to  take  up  his  stock  some  time  next  week,  and  I  will  watch 
very  carefully  and  see  that  this  is  done,  and  if  not,  I  will  inform  you  later  so  that 
yon  may  be  posted  and  also  for  the  information  of  Mr.  Ward. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  here  the  stockholders  have  asked  me  if  tlie  price  ques- 
tion could  be  changed.  I  told  them  that  I  didn't  control  that  part,  but  I  knew 
If  their  company  would  meet  Mr.  Ward,  or  anv  other  person,  half  way,  I  was 
pOMtive  that  matters  could  be  straightened  out.  Now,  if  there  is  any  information 
ym  you  can  iK)ssibly  get  for  me,  or  do,  I  will  be  here  off  and  on  for  the  next 
jwo  WfekSr  and  see  that  the  business  at  the  shop  is  properly  conducted,  and 

lopd  that  this  18  good  news  to  you  and  the  rest  concerned.  Begtorwnain. 

Yours  truly,  ^ 

jil'iLT^^  ^^f^'T  feke,  Michican  City,  Ind.,  Takasan  Cottage,  Sheri- 

dan  Beach,  or  at  the  Ohver  Botel,  South  Bend. 

J.  F.  RUQISRS. 
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T  15, 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ruger, 

Care  of  The  Oliver,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ruqer:  Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  writing  me  in  refer- 
ence to  the  South  Bend  situation.  I  have  not  been  in  touch  with  it  since  Mr. 
Busse  resigned  from  the  association. 

I  hope  that  the  action  of  the  directors  wUl  be  helpful  all  around. 
Very  truly  yours, 


<8icr«fary  and  Bunness  Maimtg€r, 

Toward  the  close  of  1922,  Ward  Baking  Co.  secured  control  of  the 
Busse  Baking  Co.  by  purchase  of  its  stock,  and  thus  eliminated 
its  competition. 

On  December  17,  1922,  there  was  a  meeting  at  South  Bend  of 
poetically  all  of  the  bakers  doing  buaiiiess  in  Soutii  Bend  and  adja- 
cent territory  in  Indiana  and  lifichigan.  At  this  meeting  the  & 
Joseph  Valley  Bakers'  Club  was  organized.  Acoording  touie  state- 
ment of  bakers  present  at  the  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  price 
cutting  should  end  and  that  the  prices  of  7  and  11  cents  for  the  small 
and  large  loaves,  respectively,  wluch  had  prevailed  early  in  1921 
before  the  bread  war,  should  be  restored  and  maintained.  This 
agreement  involved  bread  shipments  across  State  lines. 

C.  P.  Ehlers,  secretary-manager  of  the  hidiana  Bakers*  Aasociatioii, 
reported  this  meeting  as  follows: 

On  Saturday  December  16,  C.  P.  Ehlers,  secretarv-manager  of  Indiana  Bakeri' 
Association,  called  a  meeting  of  bakers  to  be  held  at  the  La  SaUe  Hotel,  South 
Bend,  Sunday  at  2  p.  m.  to  which  about  40  bakers  respoi^ded. 

After  Mr.  Ehlers  had  given  his  talk  on  association  mattero,  he  called  on  the 
different  bakers  present  for  a  talk  and  practically  each  man  present  had  a  word 
to  say,  and  after  this  a  local  association  was  formed,  the  name  of  which  \^-ill 
probably  be  the  "St.  Joseph  Valley  Bakers'  Club."  Officers  were  elected  and 
committees  appc^ted  to  report  at  the  first  regular  meeting  to  be  held  the  first 
week  in  the  new  year. 

One  of  the  topics  most  discussed  was  to  discontinue  the  giving  awav  of  premiums 
such  as  theater  tickets,  dishes,  victrolas,  etc.  And  it  was  the  opinion  of  all 
present  that  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  will  see  the  bakers  of  South  Bend 
and  surroundtog  tenitory  giving  ttie  oonsumeis  quafity  Iwead  at  a  fair  price  and 
honest  competition. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barnard  from  tile  Ward  Bakipg  Co.,  signed  by 
George  S.  Ward,  Dec^bw  21, 1922,  occurs  the  following  paragraph: 

You  will  be  interested  in  hearing  of  the  improved  conditions  in  the  South 
Bend  territory.  Beginning  to-day  bread  will  no  longer  be  sold  at  less  than  cost 
of  production.  Mr.  Ehlers,  the  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Bakers'  Association, 
did  some  good  work  in  getting  the  bakers  together  and  foUowiug  the  lead  of  one 
who  had  the  courage  to  step  out  and  ask  for  a  fair  price.  7^ 

Following  the  taking  over  of  the  Busse  Baking  Co.  by  the  Ward 
Baking  Co.,  and  the  formation  of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley  Bakers' 
Club,  the  South  Bend  Bread  Co.'s  prices  for  the  pound  and  the 
pound  loaves  were  7  and  11  cents,  respectively.  Competitive  con- 
ditions in  this  locality,  however,  were  rather  peculiar  through  1923 
and  early  I924.  During  the  first  half  of  1923  both  of  the  Ward 
bakeries  at  South  Bend  were  selling  a  part  of  their  bread  at  5  and 
8  cents,  respectively,  for  small  and  large  sized  loaves  and  the  balance 
at  7  and  11  cents,  and  from  June,  1923,  to  tfie  close  of  the  year, 
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while  both  baJ^eries  were  seUing  the  small  loaf  at  7  cents,  the  Busse 
plant  was  selling  the  large  at  10  cents  and  the  other  Ward  plimt  wm 
seUing  this  size  at  both  10  cents  and  11  cents. 

nJ?5  u^^i,^'  T       *  district  meeting  of  bakers  was  called  at  South 
Bend  by  the  Indiana  Bakers'  Association  officials.    The  foUowing 
11  ft  letter  by  th^  secretary-manager  of  the  association  to  Mr.  Barnard 
.   tfee  American  Bakers'  Association.    Mr.  Whitehead 
Memd  to  m  tlie  letter  was  president  of  the  Indiana  association. 

Pb.  H.  E.  Barnabd,  MA«CH  l7,im 

Ammriean  Bukws*  Association,  1135  Fidlerton  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

li^iSf^  ?^i5®%^^  per  our  conversation  of  last  Wednesday,  comine 

h?hirJ^.*?JS  f Kto  Ondiiiiatt  Mr.  WMtrfiead  informed  me  this  morAingT^^^^ 

?&*lntfon^^^^  ^^^  m. 

We  plan  to  have  some  snappy  talks,  and  more  round-table  digeugdons  br 

IX  «ie  institute  to  represent  tbe  American  Baker.'  Awodatioa, 

a  i^K''^*'rap;,^^!°  «^  ««>       to  make  the  meeting 

Youn  very  tndy, 

Mr.  Bam«Rl  leplied  as  follows:  SecntarttM^, 

Mr.  C.  P.  Ehlers,  Chicago,  In.,  Mmnh  19,  im, 

Secr^ry  and  Mammer,  Indiana  Bakers'  Association, 

S17  MerchaiUs  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

-lo^T  ^t^Ff^^L^^^  week,  some  one  of  us  wiU  be  miichtv 

glad  to  attend  the  dLMil^^i^  in  South  Bend  Wednesday,  ApS  9.  I  SaS 
come  If  I  can,  but  if  I  am  not  there  Ike  RuseeU  or  Doctor  wffl  bTS 

W^^^fntdfyrauSa^  I  wish  you  were  here. 

Why  don't  you,  in  order  to  get  the  St.  Joe  Valley  bakers  out.  work  on  investi- 

W^iS^^K^o^the  accusation  that  bakerarTprofit^^^^^^^ 

Yoiire  onceve^, 

H.  E.  Barnard, 
Secretary  and  Business  Manager. 

Q>nc©mnig  this  meeting,  Mr.  Ehlers  wrote  as  foUows  in  a  letter 
to  Paul  Bnckley,  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  dated  April  12,  1924: 

n^^f       f        splendid  meeting  in  South  Bend  on  last  Wednesday  with  about 

E^S^  ^'^ll  everyone  present  got  a  great  deTofTS 

^2^h^y'      ^  Htirtti^.giiire  one  5  his  bllckboird  talks  and  the 

«Sk?iSSST^T         W««*y  questions  and  put  their  own  problems  and  figura 

in  t«  "^^^P^tito™       what  they  were  doing.    This  w^om 

in  the  evemng  after  dmner  when  we  had  excused  the  suddIv  men  and  had  Zn 

toduSfe^y  «  flh^S^  *  roumi^le  dlMmsskm  aie%err  viS^  to  Ite 

According  to  the  stalttttits  of  both  Mr.  BMers  and  Mr.  John  M 
Hartley,  secretary  Assodated  Bakers  of  America,  who  Were  mesent 
at  this  meeting,  there  was  considerable  price  discusraon  but  no  price 
agreement.    It  seemed  to  be  the  sense  of  those  present  that  the  thne 
was  not  right  for  effecting  any  agreemeiit  on  pnces;  that  tbe  bakers 
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in  tbk  territory  should  do  some  "educational  work"  to  overcome 
some  of  tbe  hostility  to  the  business;  and  then  after  a  time  that  they 
should  ffet  together  cm  priees.  Seyend  local  meetings  at  South 
Bend  foftamd  thai  <^  Annl  9, 1934. 

_  FbuOly,  in  October,  ld34,  a  mooting  of  about  U  hakm  of  South 
Bond  and  surrounding  tQEritoiy,  iadiuling  peinta  in  Mj^ig^Hj  was 
held  at  South  Bend  to  cooaider  a  price  chaage.  Sons  of  the  baken 
had  their  financial  statements  with  them  and  these  were  discuned« 
Two  of  the  bakers  present  fumiahad  the  conmiaaion  with  the  namyoi 
of  those  present.  Among  these  were  the  namea  ^  tho  local  repro* 
sentatives  of  Ward  Baking  Co.  and  its  Chicago  manager.  The  latter, 
according  to  the  statement  of  one  baker  present,  practically  directed 
the  meeting.  This  baker  stated  to  the  commission's  agent  that  it 
was  the  general  feeling  of  those  present  that  inasmuch  as  the  "big 
fellow"  (Ward  Baking  Co.)  wanted  an  advance  in  price,  and  had 
suggested  it,  and  had  also  suggested  to  those  present  that  "if  they 
would  all  go  ahead  and  establish  the  11-cent  price  [for  the 
IJ^-pound  loaf]  there  would  be  no  further  trouble  from  the 
Ward  Baking  Co.,"  that  this  was  the  thing  to  do;  and  this  was  what 
they  all  finaUy  decided  to  do,  to  go  to  11  cents.  He  further  stated 
that  aeyeral  suggested  that  whi^t  they  were  about  to  do  might  be 
illegal,  and  that  they  had  to  bo  carefol  how  they  got  together  on 
prices,  but  that  the  thing  to  do,  once  they  were  all  satu^ed,  was  to 
go  ahead  and  put  the  11-eent  price  into  effect.  And  this,  he  stated, 
was  done,  and  within  the  next  day  or  two  all  had  the  11-cenc  price. 

The  fact  of  the  agreement,  whidi  also  involved  bread  shipmenta 
across  State  lines,  and  consequent  advance  m  price  from  10  to  11 
cents  for  the  large  loaf,  was  confirmed  by  interviews  with  other  bakers 
present  at  the  meeting  and  by  reference  to  the  records  of  their  prices. 
Cbe  baker  present  stated  that  it  was  his  knowledge  that  this  price 
of  11  cents  for  the  IJ/^-pound  loaf  was  put  into  effect  by  all  the 
bakers  who  were  at  this  meeting,  and  that  it  was  his  knowledge  that 
this  price  has  been  pretty  uniformly  maintained  until  the  present 
time  (February,  1926).  Both  this  baker  and  another  stated  that  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  the  Ward  Baking  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
had  maintained  this  11-cent  price.  Complaint,  however,  was  made 
that  this  company  had  resorted  to  a  free  bread  campaign  in  Goshen, 
ma,,  during  a  part  of  October  and  November,  1925. 

From  October,  1924,  for  a  considerable  time  all  bakers  in  the  South 
Bend  apeement,  including  Ward  Baking  Co.,  were  to  all  appearances 
sellmg  bread  in  that  territory  in  line  witti  the  agreement— 8  cents  for 
the  small  loaf  and  1 1  cents  for  the  large.  The  agreement  had  been  won 
too  hardly  for  any  open  price  cutting  by  the  larger  bakers.  Actually, 
however,  as  shown  by  the  complaint  referred  to  above,  and  by  corre- 
spondence in  February,  1925,  between  G.  B.  Smith,  president  Ward 
Bakmg  Corporation,  and  Mr.  Allen,  Ward's  South  Bend  manager, 
Ward  Bakmg  Co.,  instead  of  maintaining  its  published  price  of  8  and 
11  cents,  was  selling  at  several  points  in  Indiana  and  Michigan  (all 
served  from  its  South  Bend  plant)  at  7  and  10  cents.  This  was  done 
by  billmg  a  customer  at  the  "regular"  price  and  then  giving  him 
enough  free  bread  to  make  the  price  of  the  total  delivered  to  him  1 
cent  per  loaf  less  than  the  regular  price.  Should  the  customer,  for 
example,  wish  120  one-pound  loaves  he  would  be  billed  for  $8.40 
(120  tunes  seven  cents)  but  only  for  105  loaves  at  8  cents,  the  salesman 
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tftkiBg  a  receipt  from  the  customer  for  the  free  bread  and  turning  this 
company  as  the  equivalent  of  cash  at  the  regular  price, 
la  tm  correspondence  referred  to,*  the  explanation  was  made  that 
tlie  reason  for  having  diflFerent  prices,  even  on  the  same  routes,  was  to 
meet  competitive  prices  (in  this  case  those  of  a  company  not  a  party 
tttstte  aaoe^  so  fwr  m  known).  But  why  not  sell  the  bread  out- 
mm  ftnd  ofmfy  cut  prices?  Tlie  answer  apparently  lay  in  the 
fact  of  a  price  ageement  and  the  desiz^  to  maintain  the  appearance 
of  iceepmg  it.  When  G.  B.  Smith,  piesident  Ward  Baking  Co.  and 
par(7  to  the  correspondence!  was  asked  to  comment  on  thra  method 
of  ciittmg  prices,  he  Mi: 

That  ii  a!l  Greek  to  me.  1  4mm  viery  mmh  if  that  is  in  existence  now.  I 
dont  Joiow. 

^  Other  methods  of  meeting  competition  with  perhaps  less  risk  of 
mamediate  financial  loss  were  resorted  to  by  Ward  Baking  Co.  in  the 
South  Bend  territory.  In  January,  1925,  a  letter  was  written  to 
i< .  .  Kleinm^,  general  pnrchasmg  agent,  by  J.  H.  Hooper,  manager 
of  one  of  the  Ward  bakeries  at  Pittsburgh,  relating  to  wrappers  and 
State  weight  laws.  G.  B.  Smith,  presicfeftt  Ward  Baking  Co.,  com- 
mentmg  on  the  letter,  said  that  managers  must  conform  to  State- 
weight  laws  and  tiiat  the  company  did  not  coimtenance  any  deviation 
therefrom;  that  if  there  was  such  a  deviation  the  manager  would  be 
told  to  get  busy  and  get  the  weight  corrected.  However,  in  October, 
1925,  correspondence  passed  between  J.  M.  Barber,  assistant  treas- 
urer, and  G.  A.  Parsons,  vice  president  and  supervising  manager, 
and  between  Mr.  Barber  and  F.  F.  Kleinmann,  in  regard  to  puttmg 
^?o*  J®  ^^^^     hresid  on  a  certain  route,  or  certain  routes,  out 

of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  m  order  to  meet  competition .  Calling  President 
Smith  s  attention  to  this  correspondence  *  the  commission's  agent 
stated  that  it  was  his  understanding  that  the  Indiana  bread  law 
prohibited  both  the  maufaeture  and  sale  of  bread  other  than  in  loaves 
of  1  pound  and  1 J4  pounds,  etc.,  and  questioned  Mr.  Smith  as  follows: 

Q.  Did  you  have  in  mind  or  have  knowledge  of  the  Indiana  bread  law?--A.  It 
m  BOt  WMii  aEythmf,  whatever  it  was.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  don't  know  where 
those  routes  are,  and  I  would  have  to  eheek  up. 

Bmsmm  7.  W^wm  Slates  Bakers'  AasMfatloii. 

(hm^Mim.'-'The  consMtution  of  this  association  provides  for 
three  dasses  of  membero— regular,  associate,  and  honoruy.  Those 
of  the  first  class  only  are  entitled  to  vote  or  hold  office.  Tlhe  regular 
membership  is  composed  of  individuals,  firms,  and  corporations 
opijagod  m  the  bakine  business  in  the  Stotes  of  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  associate  membership  is  composed  of  those  in  lines 
ajtuiated  with  that  of  baking.  Beeular  and  associate  members  are 
elected  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  executive  committee,  after 
apphcation  through  the  secretary  and  recommendation  by  at  least 
one  regular  member  of  the  association.  Annual  dues  for  both  regular 
and  associate  members  are  $10,  payable  in  advance.  Early  in  1926 
there  were  104  regular  members  on  the  association's  rolls,  and  13d 
associate  members.  ' 
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A  code  of  ethics  for  its  regular  members,  similar  to  that  of  the  New 
England  Bakers'  Association,  was  adopted  by  the  association  in  1^24 

and  is  incorporated  in  the  constitution.  Certain  practices  are  pro- 
hibited by  this  code.  Among  these  are  the  following:  Temporarily 
increasing  bread  weights  in  certain  localities  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
new  business;  the  giving  of  premiums,  discounts,  rebates,  and  free 
show  cases;  and  advertising  by  the  use  of  coupons.  The  code 
requires  that  the  violation  of  any  of  its  principles  by  any  company, 
firm,  or  individual  shall  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  industrial 
relations  committee  (executive  committee). 

The  executive  committee  consists  of  two  members  from  each  State 
and  one  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  elected  by  the  association 
and  serving  for  three  years.  The  president,  vice  president,  secretary, 
and^  treasurer  are  ex  officio  manbers  of  this  committee.  Besides 
having  general  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  association  the  constitution 
providM  that  "The  executive  e<»nmittee  shall  receiyo  aU  eompJainte 
of  unfair  competitive  p»ractices  arising  between  membeis  in  any  com- 
munity,  and  upon  receipt  of  such  complaint  give  immediate  acknowl- 
edgment  of  same,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  employ  any  fonn  of 
investigation  into  the  merits  of  issues  between  members,  to  effect 
settlements  where  possible,  to  act  as  arbitrators  after  hearing  testi- 
mony, and  to  determine  such  action  as  the  association  shall  U&b  with 
respect  thereto." 

In  addition  to  other  ways,  as  provided  by  the  constitution,  membef)* 
ship  may  be  terminated  by  executive  action. 

Restraints  on  competition. — The  Potomac  States  Association  by 
discussion  and  through  ''cooperation"  has  sought  to  eliminate  sucn 
competition  among  bakers  as  takes  the  form  of  price  reduction. 
For  some  months  it  published  a  monthly  bulletin  and  in  this  price 
cutting  received  from  time  to  time  the  attention  of  the  secretary. 
The  following  is  from  the  bulletin  of  January,  1924: 

PBICB  CUTTPIIi  raPOBXBD 

Beports  of  a  very  serious  nature  are  reaching  the  secretary  as  to  price  cutting 
on  all  lines  of  bakery  products  in  various  parts  of  the  territory.  It  appears  thai 
some  "ambitious"  baker,  wishing  to  corner  all  of  the  business,  not  satisfied  ^th 
the  portion  he  was  receiving,  conceived  the  "brilliant"  idea  of  cutting  out  his 
profit  altogether  and  giving  it  to  the  groceryman  or  other  dealers  in  bakery  prod- 
ucts. He  went  a  step  further  than  tiiis,  «dA  qd  cm  of  the  most  staple  fiws  of 
cakes  he  not  only  cut  out  the  profit  but  gave  an  extra  rebate  and  refund  on  bnAwi 
or  unsold  goods. 

Naturally  those  who  wish  to  survive  in  the  game  and  realize  the  necessity 
of  making  a  profit  are  bringing  the  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  association 
and  the  matter  is  having  the  attention  that  it  justifies. 

Some  of  the  legitimate  bakers  are  meeting  this  competition  and  the  wiasf 
heads  are  maintaining  their  selling  price  and  taking  the  proper  procedure. 

J.  H.  Woolridge,  then  secretary  of  the  Potonuic  States  Assodfr- 

tion  and  the  one  responsible  for  the  bulletin,  commented  on  the 
above  item  to  an  agent  of  the  commission  as  follows: 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  "reports"  referred  to? — A.  That  was  when 
I  was  doing  a  lot  of  traveling.  When  you  go  around  traveling  and  visiting  bakers 
in  their  shops,  some  one  would  say,  "I  don't  mind  belonging  to  the  association; 
but  this  fellow  over  here  is  cutting  the  price — or  some  f<^ow  from  the  other 
town" — just  verbal  stuff.  You  have  got  to  teU  them  you  are  doing  something 
when  you  are  not.    We  had  no  money.    That  was  just  a  bluff. 

Mr.  Schillinger  would  tell  us  about  complaints.  But  if  the  bakers  did  not  want 
to  get  a  fair  price  for  their  products,  they  would  not  cooperate. 
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Q.  IMd  you  take  any  steps  to  get  them  to  "cooperate"?— A.  No  stops  whmU 
•f«r.   Some  of  the  biggest  bakers  in  town  would  give  rebates. 

Q.  How  would  you  know  they  wem  giving  rebates?— A.  Only  because  some 
HfUmr  bftker  would  tell  us.  "That  'cooperation'  stuflf  is  no  good,"  some  baker 
jWMld  tell  me,  "because  here  is  a  baker  from  some  other  town  that  comes  over 
liere  and  sells  cheap^  than  I  do." 

Si^linger  was  chairman  of  the  industrial  relations  committee  [of  the  Potomac 
oiatps  Bakers'  Association].  The  only  time  he  would  write  them  [members] 
lilMdd  be  about  premiums.  He  would  not  write  them  about  prices;  he  would 
iKIt  wilte  them  about  rebates — not  that  I  know  of. 

n»  iaiosliiat  relations  conmiitlBe  never  met  It  never  made  any  report 
to  1^  convention,  never  kept  any  records,  except  what  SchiUinger  made  himself. 
^Tne  executive  committee  met  twice  a  year.  The  secretary  is  always  on  it. 
Miillinger  was  president  or  vice  president  of  the  association,  and  naturally  he 
■WtmM  meet  with  the  committee.  He  would  not  always  attend  and  sometimes 
■ome  of  the  other  officers  would  not  come. 

A  lot  of  committees  were  sort  of  figureliuBads. 

The  industrial  rehitions  committee  was  appointed  after  one  president  had 
hmm  out  to  French  lick  [convention  of  American  Bakers'  Association]  and 
* — ^-i  aU  of  that  stuflf,  and  tried  to  pattern  after  the  National. 

What  did  you  mean  by  "  The  matter  is  having  the  attention  it  justifies"? — 
Fust  to  round  the  article  out  like  that;  that  was  all  that  was  for. 


Agmi  the  fdlowiaf  fmm  biiieliii  of  Mtidi,  1924: 

PBICE  CUTTXRS  BUST 

The  price  cutters  are  generally  classified  as  business  wreckers.  Their  vicious 
practices  are  harmful  in  any  line  of  businees,  but  particular^  in  the  manufac- 
turing business. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  injury  done  by  the  ignorant  price  cutter  is  that  he  demor- 
•Uaie  the  buying  trade.  By  his  practices  he  teach^  buyers  a  false  sense  of  values 
and  undermines  the  confidence  the  buyer  usuidly  has  in  the  producer. 

In  the  legitimate  trade,  no  one  is  feared  as  much  as  the  chronic  price  cutter 
who,  slashing  prices  right  and  left,  cares  not  whom  he  harms  but  glories  in  the 
lOMiwledge  that  when  he  falls,  otheromiwt  faU  with  him.  '  Tbe  deetruetive  priee 
cutter  can  be  eliminated  in  'Miy iMI^^  when  the  hoMrt  worn  ki*that  hutf  ness 
cooperate  understandingly. 

In  the  baking  business  there  appears  to  be  urgent  need  of  corrective  measures 
of  MMne  Mnd  in  several  scattered  cases  and  the  sooner  that  the  legitimate  bakers 
agree  on  some  way  to  combat  the  influence  of  these  destroyers  of  business  the 
sooner  will  the  industry  be  rid  of  a  problem  that  is  now  the  source  of  much  worry 
on  the  part  of  the  well-meaning  bakers. 

Mr.  Wooiridge  whmk  mkad  wii&t  lie  meant  by  "corrective  memmm,** 


A.  Well,,  these  fellows  m^i  to  do  something. 
Questioned  fnrtlier  on  tMs  point,  he  said: 

I  ihm't  remember;  too  far  back;  too  much  stuflf  coming  up;  can  not  think  of  all 

They  could  put  on  a  big  cooperative  advertising  campaign— -advertishig 
^paMty. 

Asked  if  what  he  had  in  mind  might  not  have  been  bringing  about 
E  change  in  prices,  he  replied: 

I  don't  know  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  don't  remember  any  more  what  I  had 
in  mind. 

I  never  had  in  mind  any  idea  of  their  getting  together  to  fix  prices.  That 
would  be  the  last  thing  you  could  do.  You  could  not  get  these  birds  together 
in  a  inillion  years. 

On  April  27,  1925,  the  General  Baking  Co.  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
cut  the  price  of  the  pound  loaf  of  bread  1  cent  and  of  the  1 pound 
l}4  cents.  This  cut  forced  others  to  follow,  causing  resentment  in 
the  trade,  not  only  against  the  General,  but  against  both  the  Potomac 
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States  Association  and  the  American  Bakers'  Association  for  faikm 
to  hold  the  larger  competitors  in  line  on  prices.  This  is  indicated 
m  the  first  letter  of  the  correspondence  below  written  by  the  secretarj 
of  the  Potomac  States  Association,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wooiridge: 

Mb.  Lewis  Bolsbr, 

Prwident  American  Bakers'  Associationf 

cjo  Excelsior  Baking  Co.,  MinneapolU,  Afiati. 

Dear  Mr  Bolser:  On  April  27  the  General  Baking  Co.  lowered  the  prfee 
of  their  bread  in  Washington  as  follows:  1}^  cents  on  the  pound  and  half  loaf 
and  1  cent  on  the  pound  loaf.  This  reduction  forced  others  to  follow  suit  which 
has  caused  a  lot  of  dissalisfaetiofi  in  the  trade. 

The  public  was  not  clamoring  for  a  price  reduction  and  consequePtly  thisaetioii 
was  unnecessary.  Washington  bakers  did  not  increase  prices  when  the  hiaber 
wneat  pnces  prevailed  and  there  was  no  call  for  lower  prices  at  this  time 
4.  7u}^  ?  chance  for  the  Amerieaa  Association  to  render  some  splendid  service 
to  the  trade.  If  this  lower  pnce  continues,  the  National  Association  is  ko'ibk  im 
lose  some  very  good  members  as  weU  as  the  Potomac  States  Association. 
4iiL  1  ^^^'^  bakers  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  call  a  conference  before  springinr 
tiieee  changes  upon  their  competitors  and  fellow  members,  it  would  be  a  neat 
move  forward  for  association  work.  One  ot  the  faMilert  thfnipi  to  nnd^vtond  it 
why  business  men  will  not  nnmn  tngithci  a»d  rtiatlHii  wmli  Ihiiiiii  ■!!>  i^Mill^ 
association  members.  v^^^^^ 

In  the  face  of  this  price  reduction  the  wheat  market  is  far  from  noznal  and  the 
employmg  bakers  were  forced  to  gmtiVii'm  f^i^  day  teeieaee^ln  the^iy  of 
helpers  effective  May  1.  A  great  many  bakers«»e  contending  that  if  we^eC  not 
render  a  better  service  and  prevent  such  thinia  io  the  txada  i^miw  m^A^ 
]ust  as  well  off  without  the  association.  www        »y  MWW 

Bread  prices  in  Washington  to-day  are  7  cents  and  10  cents  wholesale  letailinc 
at  8  cents  and  12  cents.  Pnces  for  the  past  2  years  were  8  cents  and  llWemS 
wholesale,  9  cents  and  13  cents  retail.  Prices  to-dav  for  the  faaten  to  make  a 
deoBQt  profit  should  be  8^  cents  and  12  cents  wholesale.  * 

This  IS  the  first  time  in  the  past  two  years  that  prices  have  chan^  in  Waslunc' 
ton  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  trade  that  this  is  mer^  afiiS 
between  the  General  Baking  Co.  and  the  Continental  and  that  all  ^ben  «S 
have  to  suffer  because  of  this  hasty  action.  wm 

^i»ISl?*^f  ^  ^  aonie  action  in  this  matter  and  that  some  piaetical 

•olution  of  the  problem  can  be  weifced  fNit»  I  aau 

Very  truly  yours, 


The  above  letter  is  from  a  copy  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bakers  Association.  Neither  the  original  was  found  in  Mr. 
15olser  s  files,  nor  a  carbon  copy  in  Mr.  Wooiridge 's  files.  The  leMflT 
clearly  indicates  (fourth  paragraph),  however,  that  it  is  the  wttter'a 
belief  that  one  of  the  functions  of  a  bakers'  association  is  to  homr 
competing  members  together  to  discuss  and  a<?ree  on  prices 
_  Mr,  Bolser,  president  of  the  American  Bakers'  Association  evad^ 
mg  the  responsibiUty  of  an  answer,  directs  his  secretary  to  s^d  tha 
fdBowmg  letter  to  Mr.  Wooiridge:  ^ 

Mr.  J.  H.  WooLBn>o% 

8tmiary,  Potonme  Sioim  Bmk$re  AmoctaHon,  Pml  OMce  Bw  lim 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bolser,  I  am  takine  the  liberty  of\«mdm» 
aSintfon^'  to  him  of  May  4th  to  Doctor  Baiii«^<rfChi«a^i^^^ 
Yours  truly,  ♦ 
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day  to  Mr.  Barnard  as  fottows: 

Mat  7,  1925. 

Amubican  Bakbbs'  Association, 

ilSS  FuUerion  Avenue,  ChicagOf  /II. 

Attention  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard. 

Gentlemen:  Attached  is  copy  of  letter  I  received  from  J.  H.  Woolridge  to-day 
and  copy  of  my  repy,  which  is  in  itself  very  evasive. 

I  would  piefer  to  liave  the  responsibilii^  of  a  reply  of  this  kind  rest  upon 
ym  slioiilitos.  You  are  handliiig  lAma,  daily  and  know  best  what  to  say  and 
what  not  to  say.  ,  , 

It  is  just  a  little  amusing  that  this  association  (riumld  appeid  to  us  for  suj^rt 
with  the  past  preside&t  of  their  association  at  efaaiiman  of  the  industrial  relations 
committee,  but  as  we  all  know,  it  is  impoMible  for  us  to  participate  in  a  price 
controvifsy  of  this  kind.  .  .  1 

I  think  you  might  do  the  most  good  by  having  a  personal  talk  with  Wool- 
lidge  while  in  Washinaton.  ^        ^  ^  „  . 

Yours  fwy  truly,  I«wis  F.  Bolsbr,  Prmdenf. 

AmiCAN  Bakers  Association. 

Attentioii  is  directed  to  the  third  paragraph  of  the  foregoing 
fetter.  That  an  i^peal  should  have  been  made  to  the  American 
Bakers'  Association  rather  than  to  attempt  a  settlement  through 
llie  Potomac  States  Association  was  probably  due  to  the  conamanding 
size  of  the  two  leading  competitors  involved;  and  that  it  should 
have  been  made  to  the  president  of  the  American  Bakers'  Association 
rather  than  to  the  chairman  of  the  industrial  relations  committee, 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  chairman  is  a  high  official  of  the 
General  Baking  Co.,  which  initiated  the  cut.  The  statement  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  xVnierican  Bakers'  Asaociatiim  to  partim- 
pate  in  a  piio©  controversy  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence  cited 
elsewhere  in  thia  report.  .      .  mt 

Nothing  further  was  found  in  the  ilea  concenung  the  case.  The 
last  paragraph  of  the  last  letter  above  indicates  that  the  discussion 
may  have  been  oon<iiided  by  a  "peiaonal  talk"  in  Waahington* 

Mr.  WooWdge  waa  questioned  aa  to  what  he  might  expect  to 
accomplish  by  writing  such  a  leitwr  as  that  of  May  4, 1»25,  quoted 
above,  and  replied : 

The  nemben  of  the  aawM^tion  mm  iMfping  out  right  and  left.  We  lost* 
■a  ol  liitni  in  one  yeM*;  Miey  eoiild  not  anM  to  keep  tt  vpi  they  ware  not 
maMnff  any  monev. 

t.  What  did  y6u  expect  from  the  letter?— A.  I  did  not  expect  anythlna. 

3.  What  was  the  object  in  writing  it?— A.  You  have  to  make  certain  Mndj 
liihiilwra  believe  you  are  doing  something.  Bolser  was  the  only  fellow  I  could 
write  to.  These  fellows  were  all  hollering  at  me  that  they  were  going  to  drop 
out  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Woolridge  was  then  asked  if  any  of  the  local  (Washington, 
D.  C.)  bakers  knew  of  the  letter,  and  he  repUed  that  none  of  them 

Mr.  Woolridge  was  then  asked  to  explain  what  he  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  Mr.  Bolser  the  following: 

If  the  larger  bakers  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  call  a  conference  before  spring- 
ing these  changes  upon  their  competitors  and  fellow  membeis,  it  woiild  be  a 
great  move'  forward  fm  the  aasooialloB  work. 

He  replied: 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  together.  ,  x  ... 

Q.  And  do  what?— A.  To  get  together  and  talk  over  ggiml  trouWei. 
What  I  wanted  to  do  wi«  to  save  losing  a  lot  of  members  of  the  Potomac  Blatet 
Aseodation.  I  eoald  ant  get  the  naiaben  if  I  did  net  have  any  moaey. 
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Mr.  Woolridge  was  asked  if  he  had  consulted  with,  or  talked  with, 
anybody  in  Washington  about  the  letter  to  Mr.  Bolser  before  it  was 
forwarded.   His  answer  was: 

I  don't  remember;  it  is  so  far  back. 

He  was  then  asked  how  he  figured  the  luting  of  the  letter  was 
going  to  save  membership  in  the  Potomac  States  Association.  His 
answcorwaa: 

At  that  time  I  did  not  have  any  direct  thing  la  miad;  but  wanted  to  see  what 
*   these  fellows  [American  Bakers  Association]  were  foing  to  dow 

Mr.  Woolridge  was  then  asked  what  he  meant  when  be  wrote 
''Trosting  that  you  will  take  some  actiui  UBk  tins  matter" — ^what 
action  he  had  in  mind,  etc.  He  r^ed: 

I  did  not  know  what  action  he  would  take.  He  mi|^  eall  a  conference  or  he 
might  not  take  any  action. 

Mr.  Woohidge  was  aSsM  if  hif  hid  not  ^ciissed  lids  letter,  and 
the  Washington  bread  situation  generally,  with  Mr.  Bamud,  in  Wash- 
ington, p.  C.  Mr.  Woolridge  could  not  remember;  thought  some- 
thing might  have  been  said  about  the  situation;  that  Mr.  Barnard 
might  have  said,  "It  is  too  bad  to  have  these  troubles,"  or  something 
to  that  effect.  He  did  recall  having  lunched  with  Mr.  Barnard 
and  with  a  Mr.  Milford  (at  that  time  sales  manager  for  Holmes 
Bakery);  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Barnard  might  have  referred  to  the 
Washington  situation.  This  was  very  shortly  after  the  cut  in  bread 
prices  in  Washington  in  April,  1925.  Mr.  Woolridge  said  that  Mr. 
Barnard  would  usually  call  him  up  when  he  came  to  Washington; 
often  they  would  have  lunch  together;  sometimes  Milford  would  be 
along;  sometimes  he,  Woolridge,  would  leave  Milford  and  Mr. 
Barnard  early  to  keep  some  appointment. 

Mr.  Woolridge  said  he  might  have  discussed  the  Washington 
situation  (cut  m  prices)  with  L.  A.  Schillinger;  probably  told  him 
they  were  losing  members  because  of  this  situation,  but  did  not 
remember  ^at  he  ever  asked  Schillinger  what  he  could  do  to  help  out. 

Finally,  Mr.  Woolridge  said  Huit  he  had  talked  willi  Mr.  Grahain, 
of  the  Dorsch  Bakery,  and  secretaiy  of  the  Washington  EmpWer 
Bakers'  Association,  regarding  the  letter  to  Mr.  Bdser;  that  he  had 
shown  a  copy  of  it  to  Graham  and  had  left  a  copy  with  hhn;  that 
Graham  thought  it  a  good  letter.  He  had  not  shown  the  letter  to 
anyone  else  in  Washington  that  he  could  remember. 

SectfoB  8.  Tbe  New  EBglaad  Bakera'  Aasodatioa. 

The  New  England  Bakers'  Association,  organized  in  August,  1921, 
with  a  membership  of  50  bakers,  had  December  1,  1925,  604  mem- 
bers— ^332  bakers  and  272  allied  tradesmen.  The  association  grew 
out  of  and  supplanted  the  following  associations :  Tri-State  Bakers, 
Boston  Master  Bakers,  Western  Massachusetts  Bakecs^  and  Rhode 
Island  Master  Bakers.  The  original  membership  was  open  only  to 
bakers.  The  allied  tradesmen,  however,  showed  such  interest  in  the 
activities  of  the  association  that  in  July,  1922,  the  constitution  was 
amended  to  accept  them  as  associate  members  without  voting  powers, 
and  in  December,  1923,  they  were  given  representation  on  tiie  board 
of  governors. 

Meetings  of  the  association  are  held  quarterly,  usually  in  different 
parts  of  New  England.   The  September  meeting  is  the  annual  con- 
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vention,  ft  three-day  affair,  and  the  December  meeting  is  the  annual 
business  meeting,  at  which  the  eleetion  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  is  held. 

The  membership  of  the  association  is  organized  (1925)  into  17 
local  divisions,  each  division  having  its  own  officers  and  holding 
monthly  meetings.  These  meetings  are  usually  attended  by  officials 
of  the  general  organization. 

Since  January  1, 1923,  the  association  has  had  a  paid  business  man- 
ager, who  devotes  his  full  time  to  its  affairs,  traveling  from  dhnsioii 
to  division,  holding  meetings,  soMdting  members,  collecting  dtiis. 
taking  iMe  of  nliifli  of  the  ooifespMieMe  ol  the  atsolaiation,  and 
seeking  to  pMmote  aipicabie  cooperatMn  between  members  of  the 
trade.  The  business  manager,  H.  D.  likms,  states  that  while  theve 
is  an  iadustebl  idations  committee  wbose  diity  it  is  to  adjust  trade 
differences  between  members  this  work  is  lirgely  perfcNnned  by  his 
office.  Bm  principal  work,  be  says,  is  to  ke^p  ibiags  runmng 
smoothly. 

The  yearly  expense  of  the  association  amounts  to  $8,000  or  $9,000. 
Towara  meeting  this  expense  there  is  charged  as  annual  dues  for 
bakers  $5  for  the  first  oven  and  $3  for  each  additional  oven,  traveling 
ovens  being  rated  according  to  capacity;  and  for  allied  tradesmen 
$10  for  the  first  member  in  the  company  and  $3  for  each  additional 
member.  In  addition  to  the  dues  the  association  is  dependent  for 
funds  on  contributions  from  both  bakers  and  allied  tradesmen. 

Members  of  the  association  are  pledged  by  the  code  of  ethics  to 
the  performance  of  certain  trade  practices  and  against  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  other  practices.  This  code  was  imanimously  adopted 
at  the  Burlington  meeting  of  the  association,  Jtdy  10,  1922,  and 
appears  together  with  the  constitution,  which  the  members  agree  to 
abide  by  in  ihmr  appUcatiou  membership.  The  foQpwing  para^ 
graphs  are  from  the  code: 

♦  •  «  #  #    «... 

lit  win  lie  k^al  to  t|ie  piindples  of  our  aiioeiation,  and  wiU  always  be  mindful 
ii»  binding  up  ow  biiiiiiew  that  it  is  not  nqoMoary  to  tear  down  aaother's. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

We  will  not  increase  bread  weights  in  certain  localities,  temporarily,  for  the 
'Mi^pi^  of  getting  new  busfness. 

We  wft  diieiviitittiie  thi  praetiie  of  giving  ijcemiums,  diseounts,  and  rebates. 

We  will  encourage  advertising  in  every  form,  with  the  exception  of  ep||pons, 
series  of  pictures,  or  bool^ets  wfich  co^d  be  considered  preqaiuiiis. 

That  the  code  is  interpreted  by  the  association  as  a  pledge  of 
members  to  one  anoth^  and  to  the  association  to  maintain  prices 
against  "cuts  of  any  kind,"  is  shown  by  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
LiUns,  nwiliager  of  the  association,  February  12,  1924,  to  a  price- 
cnttinf  HOnmember  firm — a  letter  which  was  never  sent,  because  the 
writer  "didn't  like  the  looks  of  it,"  but  which  re|*ail©d  in  the 
lies.   The  following  paragraphs  are  significant: 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  oflScers  and  governors  of  the  New  England  Bakers' 
Association  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  ba|dng  business  and  to  keep  the  industry 
on  the  highest  possible  plane. 

Ulieiew  methods  and  jniees  aM  In  effect  whioli  tend  to  dfsrapt  the  business, 
it;^  Is.  O'Ur  policy  to  offer  our  miMmam'Wi^tkm  'tormmiberii' m  nonmembeis  .in 
straightening  out  the  tangle. 

«  «  ♦  *  *  o  e 

Through  agreement  memliers  of  our  associatiMi  are  pledged  againft  prendums 

and  pice  ^relMilas  or''  eiits'  'of^iiiy  .raoMl/yvl  ln''«iates  wlMre  'iiieliiMi'''afe'  mAi^ 
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i#  such  competition  by  other  bakers  not  memben,  unless  our  organisation  is  able- 
to  straighten  out  the  trouble^  we  can  not  Icgietily  luild  our  numbers  from  r^xisals. 

«t  4c  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  customary  after  a  formal  report  has  been  received  and  acknowledged  by 
the  association,  and  all  proper  efforts  for  adjustment  have  failed,  to  reUeve  our* 
members  of  all  association  pledges.  May  we  not  settle  tills  matter  immediateljr 
In  a  way  wblth  wlH  pvomte  fiitoe  hanaoii^. 

The  a^ent  of  the  commission  found  the  correspondence  files  of  tho 
association  very  imperfectly  kept.  Apparently  many  letters  were 
missing.  It  smmld  be  noted,  tliaoy  that  ^he  business  mana^  of 
the  agsev^iation  is  traveling  much  of  the  time  and  his  communica^n 
is  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  by  this  means,  as  the  coKrespondenco 
indicates,  that  much  of  the  work,  and  certainly  the  most  effective 
work  lo^king^  toward  price  agreemmt,  is  done.  Obviously  the  evi- 
dence of  such  agreement  in  correspondence  is  far  from  complete. 
IJor  are  articles  of  agreement  commonly  drawn  up.  If  a  price  arrange- 
ment  is  effected  that  grows  out  of  a  regular  meeting,  or  one  of  its 
committees,  it  is  conspicuously  absent  from  the  minutes  of  the- 
meeting,  if  any  are  kept.  Indeed,  the  manager  of  the  association 
stated  to  the  commission's  agent  that  the  association  is  not  interested 
in  the  question  of  prices,  and  that  prices  are  never  discussed  ''offi- 
cially" at  any  of  the  meetings.  Such  discussion  if  begun,  he  stated,, 
is  declared  out  of  order.  Questioned  further,  he  admitted  that  an 
after  meeting  might  be  held  for  this  purpose  and  "everybody  allowed 
to  go  to  it." 

The  following  correspondence  will  show  what  is  expected  of  the 
dissociation  by  its  members  with  regard  to  holding  members  in  hne 
on  bread  prices.  It  will  be  noted  that  bread  produced  in  one  Stato 
and  sold  m  another  is  involved  in  thb  case,  the  customer  and  one 
oompetitor  bdng  located  in  New  Hampshire  and  the  other  c4>m^titor, 
the  New  England  Bakery  Co.  (now  subudiary  of  the  Contmoital 
Baking  Corporation),  shipping  from  one  of  its  plants  in  Massachusetts. 
The  two  competitors  are  members  of  the  aaaoeiatkxa. 

New  England  Bak£by  Co., 
MoBiN  Branch,  97  Lowell  Stbsbt, 

XfdtorMMci,  JCatt*,  itfiay  Sf  i0$4» 
Mr.  HoBACK  D.  LiTKiNs  [LiKiNs,  Business  Manager], 

New  England  Bakers'  Association,  Boston  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Litkins:  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  could  help  us  out*  wfr 
are  having  a  little  trouble  with  one  member  of  the  association,  Mr.  Cote,  of  Man* 
Chester  [Is.  H.],  who  is  cutting  the  price  of  the  bread.  Mr.  Asbmy  SmaU,  oi 
Raymond,  N.  H.,  told  us  that  he  was  getting  his  bread  for  9  cents  from  Otite 
Bros.,  of  Manchester.    Mr.  Small  is  a  customer  of  ours,  also. 

I  should  think  that  all  the  members  should  be  together,  and  not  go  ahead  and 
cut  prices.    WiU  you  see  what  you  can  do  about  this,  aad  oblige, 
Yours  truly, 

New  England  Bakery  Co., 
D.  C.  BiBEAU,  Manager, 


No.  465  Stuart  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 

Maye,m4' 

Kbw  England  Bakery  Co., 

No.  97  Lowell  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Bibeau:  Your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  juat  ri<i^v«d  this  noon. 
Please  note  my  change  of  address  as  given  above. 

I  wiE  imloemately  take  up  this  matter  with  Wt,  Cote  by  eonrewondence,  and 
If  I  oao  neit  nale  any  progrest  that  way  I  wfll  raalca  a  ir%i  l«  Hsnuliaalar.  I 
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want  to  get  up  there  on  some  other  mAtteit  and  iMB  will  ctve  me  an  exoiiie  to 
«o,  but  I  can  not  very  well  get  away  lor  a  few  days,  lo  I  wiUstart  the  ball  loUimi 

by  mail.  • 

It  does  seem  too  bad  that  our  members  will  go  ahead  and  cut  without  goinir 
Into  the  matter. 

With  Mndeit  refaida,  I  am  fery  ^uly  yours, 

Hbv  mttmiMMB  Baxsbs'  Association, 

Ko,  46IS  Brums  Bnmm,  Boston,  Mass., 

Com  Bbos., 

No.  613  Main  Street,  Manche9ter,  iV^.  J5f. 
(Attention  Mr.  Oneal  Cote.) 

CkNTLEMEN:  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  yon  have  made  a  eut  in  the 
price  of  bread  to  some  of  your  customers. 

As  yon  well  know  we  all  welcome  competition,  but  we  do  feel  that  this  compe- 
tition should  not  take  the  form  of  price  cutting.  We  have  always  looked  upon 
your  firm  as  one  of  our  staunch  supporters,  and  I  hope  you  can  write  me  that  the 
complaint  that  has  been  made  is  without  foundation  and  simply  a  game  on  the 
part  of  the  customer  playing  one  baker  against  the  other. 

While  I  am  writing  I  would  also  like  to  ask  what  the  chances  are  of  having  a 
meetmg  of  the  New  Hampshire  bakers  soon.  You  know  we  have  not  had  a  meeting 
m  your  city  or  section  now  for  some  time  and  I  think  we  should  make  an  effort 
to  get  together.  Aa  yon  are  preeidenl  of  divitioii  No.  8  wffl  you  see  what  can  be 
done?  If  you  think  I  had  b«tt«r  iifmi^  scmie  day,  let  me  know  fttid  I  will 
inake  my  plans  accordingly. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

New  England  Bakers'  Association, 

Btmnen  Manaffw. 

^  How  this  etm  was  followed  up  by  the  manager  of  the  association 
ifl  slioirn  hNr  this  paragraph  of  a  letter  written  by  him  May  20,  1924, 
to  Qeoige  C.  West,  Vermont  Baking  Co.,  White  River  Jmiction,  Vt., 
men  president  of  the  association: 

I  was  in  Nashua,  Blanchester,  and  Lawrence  yesterday  but  did  not  make  much 
progreee  as  my  men  were  all  out.  I  found  things  in  Nashua  very  quiet  and 
everything  running  smoothly,  but  in  Manchester  there  is  quite  a  little  unrest 
and  price  cutting.  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  Cote  Bros.,  but  they  do 
not  answer  my  letters,  so  decided  to  go  up  there.  I  am  also  trying  to  arrange  for 
a  association  meeting  there.  Will  know  moie  later  as  to  the  results.  I 
Itelid  the  seeds  and  will  have  to  wait  to  see  If  they  grow. 

The  eonreepondbnee  found  in  the  files  of  the  association  does  not  dis- 
close the  outcome  of  this  attempt  to  hring  the  members  interested 
in  the  Rajrmond  (New  Hamp^iire)  market  together  on  bread  prices, 
but  the  "quiet"  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph was  apparently  the  fruit  of  the  manager's  earlier  workm  that 
locality,  for  m  writing  to  Mr.  West,  June  11, 1924,  of  what  the  associ- 
ation was  accomplishing,  he  sajrs: 

When  it  comes  to  specific  cases  we  [have]  gotten  the  most  important  bakers  of 
Nashua  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways,  get  together,  and  restore  j^ees  to  a  teaaon- 

able  scale  and  abolish  premiums. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  one  of  the  competitors 
in  this  market  was  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  whichshipped 
its  bread  from  its  bakery  at  Somerville,  Mass. 

The  following  excerpts  from  letters  will  show  the  nature  of  the 
association's  activities  touching  prices,  together  with  practices  and 
conditions  bearing  on  prices,  some  cases  involving  interstate  com- 
merce, others  only  intrastate,  but  all  having  a  pubHc  interest: 
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George  C.  West,  Vermont  Baking  Co.,  White  River  Junction,  Vt., 
president  of  the  association  (1924),  to  H.  D.  likins,  business  man- 
ager, January  5,  1924: 

Referring  to  your  letter  and  the  letter  from  Mr.    [Brattleboro,  Vt j, 

he  is  a  very  small  retail  baker,  and  conditions  down  them  have  been  very  bad. 
There  are  more  bread  trucks  running  in  Brattleboro  than  in  some  of  the  large 
cities  and  the  Dolly  Madison  [Springfield,  Mass.]  and  Bond  [General  Baking  Co., 
Springfield]  plants  had  a  scrimmage,  and  the  conditions  have  been  a  little  better. 
We  have  a  commission  truck  there,  as  well  as  Ed  Z^o  (Zeno  Bakery  Co.,  Inc.], 
of  Bellows  Falls  [Vermont],  and  the  General  Baking  Co.,  so  that  I  expect  it  has 
looked  mighty  bad  to  him.  At  the  present  time  conditions  are  pretty  good,  and 
I  would,  if  I  were  you,  call  to  his  attention  the  fact  that  it  was  through  the 
association  that  the  General  Baking  Co.  stopped  giving  a  loaf  with  every  two,  and 
through  them  that  the  Dolly  Madison  plant  stopped  their  unfair  doings.  Tell 
him  that  as  far  as  you  know  they  are  all  getting  a  fair  price  in  Brattleboro  now. 
He  is  rather  a  nervous  erratic  German,  so  do  not  try  and  tell  him  too  much.  Tdl 
him  what  we  have  actually  done  and  are  working  all  the  time  with  these  larger 
bakm  to  get  them  to  play  fair,  and  ask  him  if  he  has  any  special  grievances  at 
the  present  time.  The  trucks  that  are  in  there  are  all,  most  all  of  them,  commis- 
sion trucks  and  none  of  us  have  [as]  much  control  over  them  as  if  they  were  sal^y 
men:  they  practically  own  their  trucks.  I  know  our  man  does.  I  am  writing  Mr. 
 mymUt  as  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  him  and  it  may  h^  you  a  little 

Walter  H.  Dietz,  Massachusetts  Baking  Co.  (later  subsidiary  of 
Conimental).SrariMfield,  Mass.,  member  of  board  of  goyanorB  (1924), 

In  view  of  the  premium  propaganda  going  on  I  hope  you  will  get  out  the  next 
copy  of  the  Bulletin  very  soon, eontaining  the  mmmtMfd  <m  theoodeol  ethio^ 
wMch  I  prepared. 

Harry  N.  Brown,  sales  manager  Worcester  Baking  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  to  Mr.  likins,  February  16,  1924:  . 

I  have  no  news  of  the  Millbury  [Mass.]  situation  being  any  more  favorable. 
I  really  believe  that  it  will  require  another  visit  and  some  good,  hard  work  to 
line  them  up.  At  the  same  time  would  suggest  that  you  plan  to  make  a  visit 
to  Woonsocket  [R.  I.]  and  call  on  Emidy  Bros.  It  might  help  to  line  the  MiUbury 
boys  up.  Emidy  Bros,  come  up  from  Woonsocket  and  sell  bread  at  9  cents 
through  the  valley  towns,  which  include  Millbury  and  North  Grafton  [Mass.]. 
They  also  ran  a  premium  campaign  in  which  coupons  might  be  saved  to  get  a 
shopping  basket.  This  makes  them  a  serious  competitor  to  our  Millbury  friends 
in  some  sections,  and  of  course  gives  them  a  price  edge  on  the  Worcester  bakers, 
Hathaway  [C.  F.  Hathaway  &  Sons,  Boston],  and  the  General  Baking  Co.  m 
territories  that  interlock.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  this,  will  suggest 
that  you  let  me  know  a  few  days  ahead  so  that  I  can  plan  to  spend  a  day 
with  you. 

Mr.  likins  to  George  D.  Beroth,  Betoth  Bread  Shop,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  president  of  the  association,  January  8,  1925: 

I  have  been  very  busy  these  days  holding  conferences  with  various  bakers  in 
this  section  trying  to  overcome  bad  trade  practices,  but  it  seems  almost  h<^>des8, 
as  each  man  claims  the  other  man  is  the  worst  oltader  wad  that  they  are  doing 
nothing  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  TilriTia  to  Carl  R.  Blanchard,  Massaohuaetls  Baking  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Continental),  New  Haven,  Conn.,  member  of  board  of 
(1925),  January  Id,  1925: 

This  price  situation  is  keeping  me  on  the  jump,  and  I  get  calls  from  all  sections 
of  the  twritory,  and  I  never  know  when  an  emergency  will  arise  w-hich  calls  foe 
my  making  a  quick  trip  to  some  district  where  they  have  called  a  meeting. 
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D.  C.  Bibeau,  manager  New  England  Bakery  Co.  (later  stibeadiMy 
of  Continental),  Lawrence,  Mass.,  January  19,  1925: 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  ywi  'Mm  loaf  of  bread  in  which  the  inclosed 
coupon  was.  This  will  show  you  how  urgent  it  is  to  have  representi^ives  of  the 
Ward  and  Bond  tGeneral]  bakeries  present  at  our  meetings. 

TMs  coupon  business  Is  totally  against  the  rules  of  the  aasociation,  and  the 
bakers  around  here  are  losing  faith  in  this  association  if  this  is  the  way  the  rules 
are  to  be  upheld.  If  these  people  had  their  representative  present  at  our  meetings 
we  could  then  thrash  these  things  out  with  them. 

Mr.  likins  replying  to  Mr.  Bibeau,  January  20, 1925: 

I  have  had  interviews  with  both  Ward  and  General  in  regard  to  sending  men 
to  attend  local  meetings.  Ward  is  willing,  hut  so  far  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  the  consent  of  the  General,  but  I  shall  make  one  more  etfort  to  see  Mr.  Shepard. 
{General].  At  the  time  I  saw  Mr.  I^pard  I  had  not  seen  the  Ward  people,  but 
perhaps  if  he  knows  that  Ward  is  willing  to  send  a  man  he  may  change  his  mind. 

In  regard  to  the  5-cent  coupon  of  Ward,  I  have  already  had  a  conference  with 
the  Ward  people,  and  they  inform  me  that  this  is  only  to  run  two  or  three  days. 
They  had  these  coupons  on  hand  and  decided  to  eleaa  them  out.  It  certainly 
is  tou^i  to  have  these  things  eome  up,  but  I  have  told  iham  what     think  of  ii. 

Mr.  liUns  to  Ge<^  C.  West,  Vermont  Baking  Co.,  White  River 
Jumsliciii,  Tl,  member  of  board  of  gOTemors  (1925),  January  22, 1925 : 

In  iigfefd  to  bread  prices,  I  have  nothing  to  offer  as  yet.  The  large  local  bakers 
iinpi  js  MiHiiig  doing  as  yet,  but  some  of  the  retaU  bakers  ate  asking  more 
for  their  product.  I  understand  the  bakers  of  New  Hampshire  have  held  a 
meeting  and  all  agreed  to  ask  more,  with  the  exception  of  Romeo  La  Forme 
(Nashua  Baking  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H.],  and  he  telephoned  me  on  Monday  that 
they  were  waiting  for  him  to  aet  and  he  was  waiting  for  Massachusetts  bakers  to 
go  up,  but  after  talking  with  me  I  was  given  to  understand  that  they  would 
raise  their  price  everywhere  exoept  wh«re  they  came  in  competition  with  bakers 
in  Massachusetts. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  having  a  run-in  with  the  Ward  people.  They  are 
incl^ieing  a  coupon  with  their  bread  good  for  5  cents  on  the  purchase  of  any  Ward 
cake  and  a  coupon  in  each  package  of  cake  good  for  5  cents  toward  a  loaf  of 
Ward  bread.  Gibson  [Ward]  claims  it  is  only  to  run  about  three  days.  I  have 
just  talked  with  Mr.  Gibson  on  the  phone  and  he  says  that  this  will  be  the  last 
day:  that  is,  they  will  appear  in  the  productions  which  will  be  put  on  the  market 
Friday.  He  says  it  is  a  country-wide  run  and  not  just  in  their  own  plant.  Such 
things  as  this,  of  course  make  it  tough  going  for  the  association.  This  bread 
and  milk  combination  which  has  been  running  here  In  the  Boston  area  is  leading 
to  further  expansion.  One  large  creamery  concern  is  now  going  to  give  away  a 
loaf  of  Bond  bread  with  2  pounds  of  butter.  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Shepard 
fC3eneriJ]  about  it,  and  he  says  they  can  not  control  this  giving  awav,  and  he 
assures  me  that  this  concern  is  paying  full  price  for  the  bread,  with  no  discounts. 

Mr.  Likins  to  George  D.  Beroth,  Beroth  Bread  Shop,  Hartford, 
Cknui.,  president  of  the  association  (1925),  January  22,  1925: 

The  new  letterheads  were  only  received  yesterday  and  I  have  been  on  the 
jump  ever  since  tracing  down  rumors  on  price  cutting  here  in  Boston,  which  has 
pirevented  my  getting  your  letters  written.  However,  I  will  try  to  reach  them 
by  to-morrow. 

)i  ♦  ♦  •  «  «  « 

The  price  situation  here  is  getting  to  be  fierce,  and  the  bakers  are  calling  me 
up  all  the  time  on  one  thing  or  another.  Ward  has  just  thrown  a  wrench  in  the 
cogs  by  putting  out  a  coupon  with  each  loaf  of  bread  good  for  5  cents  on  the  price  of 
a  box  of  cake  and  in  each  cake  package  a  coimon  good  for  5  cents  on  the  price 
of  a  loaf  of  Ward  bread.  It  has  been  running  all  week  and  to-morrow  is  the  last 
day.  Such  things  as  that  certainly  cause  me  trouble.  Now  comes  along  a 
creamery  concern  who  is  goinff  to  give  away  a  loaf  of  Bond  [General]  bread  with 
3  pounds  of  butter.   Fine  busuiesB  and  a  great  help  to  me  in  my  work. 

A  kr^y  attendei  meetiiig  of  bakers  from  Manchester  and  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  It  was  farted  by  the  trade  pupers,  was  held  in  Manchester 
tlie  kll«r  part  m  January,  1925-~''wiieii  matters  id  great  import  to 
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the  industry  w&rt  discussed.  Final  action  was  deferred  until  a  later 
time,  when  it  was  hoped  to  have  bakers  from  Concord  [N.  H.]  and 
Laconia  [N.  H,]  present."  However,  a  price  increase  of  1  cent  on  the 
standard  loaf  and  2  cents  on  the  larger  loaf  was  made  by  the  Man* 
Chester  bakers  February  1.  As  shown  by  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Likins  to  Mr.  Beroth,  February  4,  1925,  the  New  Hampshire  bakers 
met  on  that  date  at  Manchester  and  shortly  thereafter  Bakers 
Weekly  in  a  news  item  furnished  by  Mr.  Likens  announced  that 
^Hhe  New  Hampshire  bakers,  after  several  weeks'  deliberation,  have 
decided  to  take  their  chances  by  raising  all  bread  prices."  Hie 
following  paragraph  is  from  Mr.  Likins's  letter : 

I  certainly  am  as  busy  as  I  can  be  trying  to  get  the  bakers  in  different  sectioiui 
to  go  up  on  their  prices,  but  in  nearly  every  case  no  one  is  willing  to  go  up  unless 
they  sJi  do,  uid  most  all  of  them  are  waiting  for  the  large  producers.  We  are 
to  have  another  meeting  in  Waltham  [Mass.]  on  Monday  afternoon.  T  am  to  be 
in  Brockton  [Mass.]  to-morrow  night  and  at  Methuen  [Mass.],  which  is  the  Lowdl 
(Mass.]  and  Lawrence  district  [Mass.],  next  Tuesday,  the  10th.  The  bakers  of 
New  HampsMre  are  having  a  meetiiig  in  Mweheiiter  to-day,  knd  I  hope  to 
know  the  results  to-momm. 

Mr.  likins  to  Mr.  B^oth,  February  10,  1925: 

I  attended  another  meeting  in  Waltham  [Mass.]  yesterday,  and,  while  ii  wai 
not  as  complete  as  we  hoped,  I  think  every  [thing]  is  set  now  for  a  general  advanee 
in  prices  all  along  the  line  for  the  retailers  in  that  city. 

There  is  to  be  a  large  meeting  in  Methuen,  [Mass.]  to-night  which  takes  in  the 
cities  of  Lowell  [Mass.]  and  Lawrence  [Mass.].  I  am  making  my  plans  to  attend 
tMsmecttBg. 

In  connection  with  the  above  Waltham  meeting  it  was  announced 
by  Bakers  Weekly  of  February  14,  in  a  news  item  furnished  by  Mr. 
likins,  that  ''the  retail  bakers  of  Waltham  have  finally  seen  tlie 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  with  the  result  Uiat  prices  of  ail  products 
have  been  adTanced." 

Mr.  Likins  to  W.  H.  Dietz,  Massachusetts  Baking  Co.  (subsidiary  of 
Ckintinental),  February  16,  1925: 

I  eertainly  have  been  on  the  jump  these  days  with  meeting  after  meeting,  the 
main  subject  of  course  being  price  and  unfau*  eompetition,  such  as  the  Waid 
coupons. 

Mr.  liMiis  to  Mr.  Beroth,  February  19, 1925: 

Everything  seems  to  be  plugging  away  just  the  same  here  in  this  section.  The 
price  situation  remains  the  same;  the  only  remarks  I  have  heard  are  from  the 
Hathaways  [C.  F.  Hathaway  &  Sons,  Boston],  who  claim  that  they  raised  the 
price  of  all  their  products,  except  pan  bread,  and  immediately  their  men  were 
followed  around  by  competitcn^  who  offered  to  furnish  goods  at  the  old  prices,  so, 
naturally,  the  Hathaways  do  not  feel  very  good  about  the  prospects  of  making 
an  advance  in  bread. 

This  week  the  O'Keefe  chain  stores  opened  their  new  bakery,  which  is  the 
rebuilt  idaot  of  ttat  Pratt  Bread  Co.,  and  are  offering  their  own  bread  in  their 
own  gtoros  fm  0  cents,  same  as  A.  A  P. 

Mr.  Beroth  to  Mr.  Likins,  February  20,  1925 : 

The  wholesale  bakers  in  this  vicinity  succeeded  in  getting  the  price  on  rolls 
and  buns  advanced,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  backsliding. 

We  have  advan<^  the  price  on  the  greater  part  of  our  products  and  have  up 
to  this  time  expwienced  no  reduction  in  volume.  The  head  baiter  taUs  me  that 
tOHiay's  order  is  the  biggest  we  have  had  for  many  months. 

The  association  is  aided  by  the  aUied  trades  not  only  in  financial 
and  oiganiaing  assiataiiee  but  in  holding  the  batOiis  trade  in  line  on 
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Slices.    The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  W.  C.  Fofflg, 
istaict  mftnager  of  The  Fleischmann  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  to  Mr. 
likins,  October  16,  1924: 

Have  been  working  on  the  bakers  in  Lewiston  [Maine],  as  they  have  be^ 
eilHing  and  slashing  the  prices  of  French  bread  until  they  got  down  to  73^  cents 
for  1^-pound  loaf  of  French  bread.  The  high  price  of  ingredients  has  made 
them  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Got  a  call  the  other  night,  as  they  were  going  to  have  a  meeting.  Went  up 
there  and  addressed  them.  Everybody  agreed  to  put  the  price  up  to  10  cents, 
wholesale,  and  all  put  their  names  on  a  paper  to  join  a  new  bakers'  association 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Lewiston  Auburn  BakOTs'  Association. 

It  is  generally  understood  and  admitted  by  the  baking  industry  in 
New  England  that  the  bread-price  situation  in  that  locality  is  domi- 
nated by  the  larger  companies — Ward,  General,  and  Continental. 
Such  companies  are  therefore  necessarily  involved  if  prices  are 
"stabilized"  satisfactorily  to  the  trade.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
ioiTespondence  of  the  association,  whose  acUvity  is  oooBtontly  in  the 
directioii  of  holding  tibe  larjger  companies  in  tine  with  Ihe  nnalier. 
Mr.  West  writes  to  Mr.  likins  October  24, 1924,  as  follows: 

What  is  the  trouble  up  in  Portland  [Maine],  that  you  have  to  go  up  there? 
Bo  you  li^ar  any  talk  dt  a  diange  in  prices  by  any  of  the  larger  bakera?  A  num- 
ber of  bakers  up  this  way  have  asked  me  if  there  was  any  talk  in  regard  to  the 
change  in  prices.  As  far  as  I  could  find  there  at  Swampscott  [convention  of  as- 
sociations in  September],  in  talking  with  Alton  Hathaway  [C.  F.  Hathaway  & 
Sons.  Bostonl  and  Frank  Sh^iard  [General  Baking  Cki.],  they  did  not  anticipate 
anytliing  of  the  kind.  H  joii  fet  an  j  infomiation  along  this  line  I  wauM  be  glad 
to  hear  it. 

Mf.  John  Nissen,  John  J.  Nissen  Baking  Co.,  Portland,  Me., 
general  vice  president  of  the  association  (1925)»  to  Mr.  liMnSy  Decent- 
ber  16|  1^2^  * 

Of  eoiirse  you  are  aware  that  the  price  of  flour  is  still  going  up,  and  the  bakers 
in  this  part  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  will  be  obliged  to  advance 
our  price  soon.  If  you  think  favorably  of  arranging  a  meeting  in  the  near  future, 
and,  as  stated,  if  Mr.  Brazier  [Cushman  Baking  Co.,  Portland  Me.,  member 
boartl  td  governors,  1925]  and  myeelf  can  be  of  any  lervioe  by  eoming  up  there, 
we  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  eome. 

Confidentially,  for  your  private  information.  Mr.  Brazier  is  having  a  meeting 
with  the  local  manager  of  the  A.  &  P.  Co.  regarding  them  advancing  their  price 
also  and  I  understand  that  they  look  favorably  on  the  proposition.  Just  how 
much  they  will  advance  the  price  I  do  not  know  at  thii  wiittoig.  .M  a  natter  of 
faety  Mr.  Brazier  is  just  with  them  now. 

lou  are  aware  that  they  are  considerably  underselling  us  on  the  price  of  bread, 
and  we  thought  that  if  the  A.  &  P.  would  advance  their  price  here  that  that  fact 
would  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the  chain  itores  in  Boston  doing  likewise. 

Mr.  LiMns  replying  to  Mr.  Nissen,  December  17, 1924,  as  follows: 

1  took  up  with  Mr.  Gibson  [Waii  Baking  Co.]  the  question  of  a  better  price 
for  brwwl  in  your  territory,  and  he  says  that  they  can  not  raise  the  price  in  any 
one  territory,  but  that  they  do  not  ship  any  large  quantity  into  Maine,  and  while 
they  maintain  a  man  in  that  territory  all  the  time  they  would  instruct  him  not 
to  make  any  move  to  get  additional  business  if  the  bakers  of  Maine  decide  to  try 
to  get  more  for  ^eir  bread.  This  is  along  the  same  lines  as  laid  out  by  the  Qeneral. 
In  the  meantime  I  shall  be  interested  to  know  the  result  of  the  eoalerenoe  yester- 
liay  with  the  chain  stores  you  speak  of. 

While  the  correspondence  files  of  the  association  do  not  disclose  the 
results  of  the  activity  of  these  association  officials,  Messrs.  Nissen, 
Brasier,  and  Likins,  the  commission's  agent  at  Portland  found  that 
bread  prices  had  been  increased  1  cent  a  loaf  on  January  2,  1925,  both 
by  the  local  bakers  and  by  the  A.  &  P.  Co.  stores  which  receive 
their  bread  by  express  from  the  A.  &  P.  bakery  at  Somerville,  Mass. 
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That  the  association's  activity  was  responsible  for  the  above  results 
and  that  an  agreement  covering  interstate  commerce  was  involved, 
since  three  of  the  parties  were  shipping  to  Portland,  Me.,  from 
Massachusetts,  is  shown  by  Mr.  likins'a  comment  made  to  til© 
commission's  agent,  as  follows: 

The  advance  in  Portland  was  made  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
Ward  Baking  Co.  and  the  Greneral  Baking  Co.  and  as  a  result  of  conferences  had 
with  these  two  companies  by  Mr.  Nissen,  of  Portland,  and  probably  a  few  other 
independent  bakers.  I  understand  that  it  was  practically  agreed  to  by  the 
General,  Ward,  and  Nissen  that  Nissen  should  go  ahead,  advance  his  prices, 
and  give  it  a  trial  for  three  months.  Outside  competition  in  Portland  vicinity 
is  not  so  keen  as  it  is  in  Boston,  where  there  is  competition  from  ail  directiona 
and  of  all  kinds.  The  General  took  this  attitude:  ''We  ship  bread  there  [Port- 
land], but  we  will  make  no  special  effort  to  increase  our  sales  and  give  Nissen  a> 
chance  to  see  what  they  [Nissen]  can  do."  Ward  Baking  Co.  took  the  same 
attitude,  saying:  "We  can  not  control  our  man  there  (Portland],  but  we  will 
make  no  concerted  drive  for  business." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  held  in  December,  1924, 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  questions  of  higher  prices  and  of  the  giving 
away  of  hread  by  Ward's,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  were 
freely  discussed,  and  as  a  result  a  conmiittee  was  appointed  to  wait 
ugon  W.  B.  Ward,  New  Ywk  City,  who  was  then  president  of  the 
Ward  Baking  Co.  Upon  this  committee  were  George  D.  B^th, 
the  newly  elected  president  of  the  association;  George  C.  West, 
retiring  inresident  and  member  of  the  board  of  governors;  John  J. 
Nissen,  general  vice  president;  J.  E.  Brazier,  member  of  the  board  of 

fovemors;  and  H.  D.  Likins,  business  manager,  "We  felt,"  said  Mr. 
iikins  to  the  commission's  agent,  "that  if  we  went  down  to  New 
York  and  laid  down  our  cards — showed  them  [the  larger  bakers]  how 
the  smaller  ones  were  suffering,  that  perhaps  they  would  adyance; 
and  if  they  did,  the  others  would  come  along  all  right." 

Nothing  was  accomplished  at  this  time  toward  increasing  prices, 
but  in  regard  to  free  bread,  according  to  Mr.  LUvins,  Mr.  Ward's 
attitude  was  one  of  surprise,  and  he  suggested  that  the  committer 
meet  their  local  manager  at  Boston.  The  participants  in  this  meeting 
and  results  are  set  out  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Likins  to  Mr.  Beroth, 
December  15,  1924: 

We  reached  Boston  O.  K.  Friday  morning  and  immediately  I  got  in  touch  with. 
Mr.  Hathaway  [C.  F.  Hathaway  &  Sons]  and  Mr.  Gibson,  of  the  Ward  Co.,  and 
at  their  suggestion  we  had  Mr.  Shepard  [General]  join  us,  with  the  result  that  six 
of  us,  the  three  mentioned  above,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Nissen,  and  myself,  had  lunch 
at  the  City  Club  that  noon  and  then  sat  around  the  table  until  nearly  5  o'clock, 
going  over  matters.    We  started  the  ball  rolling,  and  Mr.  Gibson  is' anxious  ta 

get  on  the  wagon.  Owing  to  some  promises  he  DBd  made  to  Ms  men,  he  felt  that 
e  must  consult  with  New  York  before  giving  his  word  that  they  would  cut  out 
their  free-bread  practice,  and  the  others  could  see  his  point,  but  we  are  to  get 
together  again  very  soon,  at  which  time  I  think  we  may  invite  all  of  the  large  local 
producers  to  sit  in  the  conference. 

All  felt  we  had  made  a  good  start  on  our  woik. 

Mr.  Beroth,  replying  to  Mr.  likms,  Deoember  16,  1924,  said: 

The  report  of  your  conference  in  Boston  reads  well,  and  I  hope  the  second  one- 
wiU  result  in  deling  up  the  bad  feeling.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  BIr.  Ward's 
reception  of  our  committe.  I  expected  him  to  act  "upstage,"  Uk»  some  of  the- 
Wards  who  were  his  predecessors. 

Mr.  Nissen,  it  appears,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Boston  meeting, 
aad  h^  this  to  say  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  likins,  December  16  1024: 

Since  my  return  from  the  convention  and  reflecting  on  our  meeting  inVBoston 
and  the  rather  unsatisfactory  outcome  oi  that  meetiiig,  inatmueh  aa  we  did  not 
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oome  to  any  conclusion  in  adjusting  the  unfair  practices  conducted  by  a  large 
IbaMng  company,  Mr.  Brazier  [Cushman  Baking  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  member  of 
the  boftrd  of  governors,  1925]  and  myself,  talking  over  the  matter  this  afternoon, 
wm  wondering  if  you  had  made  any  further  dfort  in  bringing  those  gentlemen 
Ic^gether  in  aanlher  meeUng,       «§  ean  he  <if  anj  aasistanoe  to  you  in  the  matter. 

To  tWs  Mr.  likins  repHed,  December  17,  1924,  HM  foDowst 

Your  letter  of  the  16th  instant  received.  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  get  a 
eeoond  meeting,  as  I  wanted  to  give  Mr.  GHbeon  [Ward  Bakiiig  Co.]  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  communicate  with  the  men  he  spoke  of.  However,  I  have  had  a  long 
talk  with  Mr.  Gibson  tins  morning  and  I  find  he  is  in  a  position  now  to  meet  again 
and  go  over  matters.  He  was  not  aware  of  what  we  had  on  our  mind  when 
entered  the  meeting  last  Friday,  but  he  has  now  checked  up  several  matters  and 
will  meet  with  us  any  time  we  say.  In  the  meantime  I  find  Mr.  Hathaway 
fC.  F.  Hathaway  &  SolUk  Boston]  is  out  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  Sheperd  [General] 
•ean  not  be  reached  thii  day,  so  I  will  have  to  wait  until  to-morrow  or  possibly 
Friday. 

However,  it  is  my  oirfnion,  after  talking  with  othew,  that  this  meeting  should 
be  a  ]av8»  «ff«ir,  with  representatives  present  from  aU  the  large  producers. 

On  December  18,  1924,  Mr.  likins  wrote  Mr.  Berotb: 

I  had  another  conference  with  the  Ward  Baking  Co.,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  hold  another  meeting  right  after  Christmas,  at  which  time  I  think  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  have  all  of  the  large  producers  present,  as  I  find  all  of  them  are 
involved  in  one  way  or  another.    I  will  keep  you  posted. 

To  the  commlisioii's  agent  Mr.  likiiis  commeuted  as  follows  on 
'tile  foreeoinsr: 

jyier  two  or  three  days  Ward's  Boston  representative  said  he  had  given  orders 
that  certain  practices  be  reduced— giving  free  bread  and  exchanmng  bread,  on 
which  hitter  proposition  they  were  ver}  bad.  After  this  I  beneve  they  did 
feduee  the  amouiii  itf  biead  they  mm  takbif  ba^;  also  the  volume  of  free  bread 
^Hgr  had  been  gl«iiift  aWnHnli     neier  did  get  any  definite  lines  on  that. 


A  divMoii  meeting  of  tiie  aasoeiation  was  held  at  Bridgeport,  Oonn., 
the  latter  part  of  Jannaiy,  1025,  In  order  (in  the  words  of  one  promi- 
nent baker  paticipating)  "  to  hnng  abont  an  advimce  in  the  pnoe  of 
sweet  stuffs. 
Said  Mr.  likina  of  the  aetion  at  this  meeting : 

Bakers  were  suffering  for  want  of  better  priees.  They  all  knew,  from  results  of 
previous  efforts,  that  it  was  hopeless  and  useless  to  look  for  any  help  from  the 
large  bakers,  especiallv  in  the  price  of  pan,  or  regular  bread;  but  they  did  feel  that 
on  rolls,  doughnuts,  etc.,  there  was  a  chance  to  get  some  better  prices,  lliey 
mapped  out  a  tentative  schedule  of  priees,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  ocmiimttee 
should  go  to  New  Ynfk,  wait  upon  obtain  of  the  larger  baking  companies,  and  see 
if  something  coiild  not  be  done  to  bring  about  an  advance.  On  this  committee 
were  Mr.  Julius  Roth,  of  Adams-Roth  Baking  Co.,  the  largest  wholesaler  at  Bndge- 
port;  Mr.  [ J.  t.J  Hohl,  a  retail  baker  of  New  Haven  [retail  vice  president  q<  m 
4M80ciation,  1«2S];  Mr.  Parker  of  F5«rk^  A  lnokey,  Waterbury,  CJonn.,  and 
mysdf. 

The  committee  saw  George  G.  Barber,  chairman  of  the  Continental 
Baking  Corporation,  whidb^iggiien  in  process  of  organization. 
While  Mr.  Barber  professed  8|Tipilhy,  he  feared  unfavorable  pub- 
licity in  that  the  new  combination  might  be  charged  with  causing 
increase  in  prices.  He,  however,  advised  the  committee  to  see  C.  O. 
Swanson,  president  Massachusetts  Baking  Co.  (subsidiary  of  the  Con- 
tinental), wi^he  said,  "has  authority  to  tell  you  anything  you  want 
to  know."  Tnis  suggestion  was  followed  by  the  committee.  1^.  H. 
J*razier,  vice  president  and  director.  General  Baking  Co.,  was  also  seen  by 
the  committee,  who  were  advised  to  take  up  their  difficulties  with  the 
<5ompany 's  manager  in  Connecticut.  Very  shortly  after  the  commil- 
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tee  returned  from  New  York  there  was  an  advance  in  price  of  sweet 
stuffs.  Sweet  rolls  were  advanced  2  cents  per  dozen.  Other  special- 
ties, including  dark  breads,  took  similar  increases.  At  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  the  trade  papers  reported  prices  to  have  been  raised  on  Febru* 
ary  4  from  1  to  2  cents  on  all  breads  and  rolls. 

In  the  case  of  one  price  struggle  the  association  was  occupied  for 
nearly  two  years  seeking  to  bring  the  parties  involved  to  an  under- 
standing. When  the  General  Baking  Co.  purchased  the  Dexter  plant 
,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1923,  Andy  Johnson,  who  had  been  sales 
manager  for  the  Dexter,  became  associated  with  the  Dc^y  Madison 
Co.  (Springfield)  as  sales  manager,  and,  it  was  chained,  hired  some  of 
the  General 's  drivers.  The  General  retaliated  by  giving  to  the  grocer 
one  loaf  free  for  every  two  purchased,  and  lat«r  one  free  for  every 
one  purchased.  This  situation  spread  until  it  affected  not  only  the 
territory  served  by  the  Dolly  Madison  Co.  but  others  as  well.  Numer- 
ous letters  passed  between  officials  of  the  association  and  parties 
involve4  in  the  price  war.  Quotations  from  a  few  of  these  appear 
below. 

In  a  letter  by  Mr.  Likins  to  W.  H.  Dietz,  Massachusetts  Baking  Co.,. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  member  of  the  board  of  governors  (1924),  Febru- 
ary 8,  1924,  he  writes  concerning  an  int^riflW  of  the  day  before  witii 
liir.  Baldwin,  of  the  Dolly  Madison  Co.: 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  rather  positive  in  his  statements  that  there  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  underiianded  busloess  going  on.  Of  course  to  me  it  is  the  same  old  t^otf" 
of  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill,  but  Mr.  Baldwin  felt  that,  so  far  as  lw- 
could  tell,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  different  people  in  Springfield  should  not  get 
together  around  the  table  and  have  some  sort  of  an  understanding  or  mutual 
explanation  on  all  sides.  I  went  into  different  phaaea  of  the  sitiiaAion,  intimating 
to  him  that  for  praetteaOy  two  yeure  the  local  members  of  our  association  had 
allowed  their  concern  to  go  along  doing  business  their  way  and  holding  our  mem- 
bers in  check  from  attempting  to  retaliate,  but  that  our  members  were  get- 
ting very  restless  and  felt  that  some  aetion  would  have  to  be  taken  to  eombai  the 
■ftuatioB. 

Mr.  Likins  to  George  C.  West,  Vermont  Baking  Co.,  White  Riv«r 
Junction,  Vt.,  president  of  the  associaticm  (1924),  February  16,  1924: 

Referring  to  Springfield  situation.   It  begins  to  look  as  if  we  would  be  able  t«i''  ^ 
make  a  start  there,  and  we  have  decided  to  caU  a  meeting  for  Wedneeday  aftemiioii 

February  20,  at  4  p.  m.  at  the  Hotel  Kimball,  at  which  time  we  hope  to  have  repre- 
sentatives from  the  General  Baking  Co.,  New  England  Baking  Co.,  Massachusetta 
Baking  Co.,  Dolly  Madison  Baking  Co.,  Otto  Dreikorn  [Dreikorn  Bakery, 
Holyoke,  Mass.],  and  Mrs  JuUa  McGrath  [Mrs.  McGrath's  Bakery,  Springfield], 
and  if  vou  could  come  down  I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  move.  We  are  also  trying 
to  get  'Mr.  Fraiier,  of  New  York,  vioe  pvesMleBt,  Geaaial  Baking  Co.,  to  be  with 
us. 

S.  M.  Gleason,  manager  Spriagfield  bake^,  to  F.  H.  Frazier,  vice 
presidBiit  Qeneral  Baking  Co.,  New  York  Uity,  Februaiy  21,  1924  : 

Subject:  Baken'  meeting. 

Mr.  Likins  presided.  Also  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Swanson,  Mr.  Dietz,  sr.,  Mr. 
Deitz,  jr.,  Mr.  Dreikorn,  Mr.  McGraw,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  Mr.  Hudson,  of  the 
DoUy  Madison  Co. 

We  sat  in  and  discussed  pro  and  con  conditions  from  4  until  6.30,  and  adjourned 

at  6.30  for  lunch,  and  back  on  the  job  at  7.30,  and  were  still  discussing  things  un^ 
10  o'clock  and  after,  with  the  outcome  that  we  did  not  get  everything  Ironed 
out,  and  we  are  going  to  have  another  meeting  this  coming  Wednesday. 

There  was  very  good  feeling  among  all  in  attendance.  Mr.  Hudson  expressed 
himself  very  clearly  akmg  very  good  business  lines,  and  we  are  in  hopes  to  get  a 
good  pany  iHiobiema  km&d  out  to  our  entire  satiafaution. 
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Tbe  first  point  gained,  this  week  we  hme  A  legal  holiday,  Friday,  and  the 
Bcdiy  MadisoBa  have  always  in  the  past  turned  out  their  rigs  on  holidays,  even  on 
Christmas  Day,  but  Mr.  Hudson  gave  his  word  they  would  not  go  out,  and,  in 
fact,  all  of  them  are  lined  up  along  the  same  line,  and  that  one  thing  is  aecomo 
plished. 

WM  give  you  the  findings  of  our  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Gleason  to  Mr.  Frazier,  February  28,  1924: 

Sutlject:  Bakers'  meeting. 

Going  to  discontinue  Sunday  delivery  and  also  discontinue  return  of  stale. 

We  had  our  first  meeting  a  week  ago  last  Wednesday,  and  last  night  we  had 
another  meeting  that  was  well  attended  by  all  Springfield  bftken  and  sunoonding 
territories.  We  had  a  very  nice  crowd,  about  28  or  30;  and  the  State  law  reads 
that  we  can  not  deliver  on  Sunday;  also  that  the  eiehao^s  of  stale  broad  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  State  law. 

It  was  voted  that  the  New  England  Bakers'  Association  would  notify  the  proper 
Authorities  of  the  city  and  State,  and  also  notify  the  grocers  and  bakers  of  the 
date  that  the  two  above  should  be  discontinued. 

The  matter  was  brought  up  in  regards  to  the  General  Baking  Co.,  and  also 
Ward  Baking  Co.,  regarding  Sunday  delivery  in  Boston.  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  Ward's  men  and  one  of  the  General's  men  were  arrested  and  test  cases  made 
snd  the  men  wero  fined.   We  would  like  to  know  if  this  is  a  true  statement. 

Mr.  Qleason  to  Mr.  Wrmkat,  March  1924: 

Johnston  hired  our  man  Bailey  from  Northampton,  and,  ot  eouni^  ii  left  our 
route  on  Saturday  night  and  took  over  the  route  for  Dolly  Madison  on  Monday 

over  his  old  territory  and  approximately  split  our  route  in  two,  or  even  more  than 
Hiat.  This  route  slumped  from  $691  to  $226.  The  Diets  Baking  Co.  also  put 
•OB  a  route  up  through  there. 

In  Greenfield  Jolmston  hired  our  Mr.  Clough,  he  leaving  our  plant  Saturday 
night  and  taking  the  Dolly  Madison  out  on  Monday.  The  same  thing  prevailed 
i;here,  and  on  the  same  day  White  Rose  put  on  a  route  and  the  Greenfield  Balung 
Co.  put  on  a  route  also.    The  route  dropped  from  $396  to  $168. 

Or  oouise,  we  realise  that  evraitually  we  are  going  to  eome  baek,  but  all  these 
eonditions  make  it  hard  sliding. 

In  New  London  the  first  outlook  was  that  Mr.  Johnston  was  going  to  take  two 
of  our  men,  but  we  held  one.  This  man  Nisson  left  our  company  on  Saturday 
ni#it  and  Monday  morning  started  out  over  the  same  territory  wi^  Dcdly 
Madison  bread.  This  route  dropped  from  $1,238  to  $844.  The  other  route, 
Mr.  O'Neirs,  dropped  from  $1,025  to  $975.  Mr.  O'Neil  has  done  splendidly, 
l4iking  everything  into  consideration,  and  also  the  other  route,  but  we  are  hav- 
ing our  battles. 

Mr.  Dietz  to  Mr.  Likins,  May  19,  1924: 

Just  a  line  to  tell  you  about  what  is  going  on  in  this  territory.  Greneral  Baking 
Go.  has  started  a  bread  war  in  New  London,  giving  one  loaf  free  with  every  two 

furchased,  until  Saturday,  when  they  started  giving  two  for  the  price  of  one. 
understand  that,  beginning  to-day ,  similar  tactics  will  be  followed  in  the 
territory  around  Pittsfield.  The  General  Baking  Co.  has  had  a  very  unfortunate 
•eiperience  with  the  introduction  of  Bond  bread,  wiiich  was  openly  ascribed  to 
Andy  Johnston,  of  the  Dolly  Madison  Co.,  and  iimich,  I  think,  among  themselves, 
they  blame  all  their  competitors  in  general  for.  After  discussing  the  matter 
in  detail  it  seems  to  me  that  the  principal  blame  is  attached  to  themselves  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  handled  their  personnel  and  also  on 
account  of  the  poor  loaf  they  were  producing  for  some  time.  Of  course,  this 
statement  is  made  to  you  in  confidence,  but  I  want  you  to  have  as  much  knowl- 
^ge  of  the  situation  as  possible,  for  in  all  probability  you  are  going  to  hear  more 
about  it,  especially  when  it  spreads  up  in  Berkshire  County.  The  General 
Baking  Co.  expresses  only  a  friendly  feeling  for  all  competitors  excepting  Dolly 
Madison,  but  1  am  mther  skeptical  about  it.  They  need  more  business,  and  it 
looks  as  though  they  are  willing  to  resorl  to  any  means  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Oleasoii  to  Mr.  Frazier,  June  10,  1924: 

Mr.  'liiiiiproii;,  formerly  manager  of  the  'Dolly  Madison  Baliiii'  Co.,  was  in 
^  see  me  ami  we  .nad.  Quite:  a  'Oiee  Wm  mong  Uie  gemefwl  imes  'Of  the  cfprf ngReia 
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proposition,  and  he  seems  to  be  pretty  well  advised  as  to  the  situation,  and  he 
says  he  is  going  to  New  York  to  meet  R.  B.  Waid,  and  if  he  has  a  Uttle  time, 
he  will  drop  in  to  see  you  personally. 

He  advises  that  he  is  going  to  open  up,  but  just  how  soon  he  does  not  know. 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  hired  14  of  the  Dolly  Madison  salesmen  to  come  witll 
him  on  his  opening  day.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  some  apphca* 
tions  from  our  organization,  but  none  of  them  would  be  accepted,  and  hoped 
that  we  would  not  take  any  of  his  men.  I  assured  him  that  the  policy  of  our 
company  was  not  to  molest  anyone  else's  organization  and  our  company  was  not 
going  to  change  that  policy,  and,  knowing  the  policy  of  our  company  as  well 
as  I  do,  I  certainly  would  not  attempt  to  make  any  changes. 

He  knew  of  our  two  and  one  proposition  and  felt  that  we  were  giving  them 
a  pretty  good  run  for  their  money  in  these  agencies  where  it  was  a  long-axm 
proposition  and  a  very  expensive  proposition  to  operate,  and  that  he  was  going 
out  to  trim  them  in  the  city  here.  ^  .  ^ 

His  talk  was  fair  all  the  way  along  the  line  and  assured  me  he  wanted  us  to 
cooperate  with  him  and  he  would  do  the  right  thing  and  the  fair  thing,  and  we 
in  return  would  be  fair.  I  assured  him  that  we  would  be  and  also  stated  to  mm 
that  I  would urite  you  a  loiter  and  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  hmre  a  visit 
with  you  in  New  l^ork. 

Mr.  West  to  Mr.  Likms,  July  24,  1»24: 

I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Deininger  [president  General  Baking  Co.]  two  or  three 
timte  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  Springfield  situation  is  a  hopeless  case,  but  I 
am  still  in  touch  with  Mr.  Deininger  and  Mr.  Hudson  [Dolly  Madison  Co.], 
but  they  all  seem  to  be  afraid  that  Lampron  [formerly  manager  Dolly  Madison, 
now  starting  Lampron  Bakery,  Springfield]  will  aet  bad  wim  he  g^.  started. 
If  you  hear  anything  in  regard  to  ^  oitniNtkm  or  Iraoir  of  aiiytmi^  be 
done  to  ha^,  let  me  know. 

Mr.  Dietz  to  Mr.  likms,  August  2,  1924: 

Undoubtedly  you  are  constantly  receiving  complaints  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  the  General  Baking  Co.  in  this  territory.  As  you  know,  they  started  a 
price  war  in  Pittsfield  also,  for  the  apparent  reason  of  driving  the  Dolly  Madison 
Co.  out.  Latest  reports  to  reach  us  are  that  their  purpose  has  been  accoinplished 
and  that  Dolly  li&dison  has  withdrawn  fimn  tiie  territory,  but  the  General 
Baking  Co.  continues  to  maSntaiii  the  price  cut. 

******* 

Mr.  Swanson  [Massachusetts  Baking  Co.]  is  the  chairman  of  the  industri^ 
relations  committee.  He  is  in  an  embarrassing  situation  because  he  is  an  interested 
party.  Consequently,  his  hands  are  tied  to  some  extent.  But  I  do  feel  that 
offl<»Bds  of  tbe  association  who  have  no  ax  to  grind  in  the  matter  should  take 
action  of  some  kind.  Here  is  an  instance  where  the  association  ought  to  at 
least  make  an  effort  to  set  things  right.  To  my  knowledge,  nothing  has  been 
done. 

Mr.  Likins  to  Mr.  West,  August  4,  1924: 

The  inclosed  letter  was  received  this  morning  from  Walter  Dietz,  but  before 
doing  anything  I  wish  to  have  your  advice.  Mr.  C.  O.  Swanson  is  usually  in 
Boston  on  Mondays,  and  I  succeeded  in  reaching  him  and  had  a  talk  this  after- 
noon. They  all  feel  very  sore  over  the  action  of  the  General  in  cutting  prices  in 
other  territory  than  that  covered  by  the  Dolly  Madison.  He  says  he  is.  going 
to  write  you  a  letter  and  outUne  some  of  his  ideas.  IJe  believes  the  association 
should  hold  a  meeting  and  vote  to  suspend  the  code  of  ethics  for  the  time  and  let 
aU  of  our  members  go  te  it;  in  fact,  use  my  office  as  a  central  office  for  the 
procurii^  of  premiums,  etc. 

Mr.  West  to  Mr.  LiMus,  August  i>  1924  : 

Inclosed  you  will  find  Mr.  Dietz's  letter.  I  am  at  a  little  loss  to  know  just 
what  to  do  in  the  matter;  in  fact,  I  think  that  anything  that  the  New  England 
Association  can  do  will  be  useless  unless  they  want  to  get  together  and  put 
enough  money  into  it  and  make  a  complaint  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  employ  an  attorney  to  serve  an  injunction  on  the  General  Baldng  Co* 
lor  them  to  stop  right  where  they  are.  It  might  be  well  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  governors,  together  with  the  industrial  relations  conamittee,  and  talk 
over  some  phin  to  be  carried  out,  and  also  to  arrange  for  financing  same.  I 
wish  that  you  would  talk  with  the  Hathaways  and  possibly  [Corwin]  Wickersham, 
(distriet  mtmm^  gjejachmana       Now  York  Ci^,  N.  Y.]  and  see  what  they 
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think  of  it.  There  is  no  questimi  but  what  there  is  two  sides  to  this  quarrel. 
The  Bkii  plant  did  not  do  ms  they  should  have  by  the  General  Baking  Co., 
mud  the  Dolly  Madison  plant  has  been  actinc  bad  all  the  time,  as  you  Know. 
I  am  writing  Walter  Dietz  myself  to-day.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Deininger 
several  times,  as  you  know,  but  I  am  unable  to  get  him  to  come  to  Springfield 
m  yet.  I  thiiik  mat  a  dfacusaioii  of  the  thing  at  the  City  Club  by  the  board  of 
governors  and  indiMtrial  relations  committee  will  be  the  proper  wav  to  handle 
it.  As  soon  as  you  have  talked  with  some  of  them,  if  you  think  best  to  call  a 
meeting.  I  shall  be  glad  to  come  at  any  time.  The  sooner  it  is  done  the  better, 
and  I  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  call  the  different  ones  on  the  telephone 
miter  lliftn  to  take  the  time  to  gel  mt  a  letter. 

Mr.  likins  to  Mr.  West,  August  8,  1924: 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant.  I  have  had  a  conference  with  both 
Mr.  Alton  Hathaway  and  Corwin  Wiokersbam.  Hathaway  eeemed  to  think 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  have  someone,  mentioning  me,  go  and  see  Frank 
Shepard  and  explain  the  matter  to  him  and  let  him  know  that  the  life  of  the 
Mociation  was  at  stake  and  that  it  was  our  opinion  that  it  was  time  for  the 
CSeaeral  Baking  Co.  to  fall  into  line  and  eut  oot  thli  bueineie  in  the  Springfi^ 
district;  otherwise  we  could  only  think  that  they  were  going  after  business  in  any 
manner  just  so  they  got  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Wickersham  does  not  feel  that 
we  would  get  anywhere  that  way.  He  does  not  think  it  would  do  any  good  to 
'ham  m  meeting  of  the  board  of  povemorB  and  tlie  indiistilal  rdatione  eommittee, 
for  they  would  only  sit  around  and  talk  and  make  no  progress.  He  suggests 
that  you  and  I  make  arrangements  for  Mr.  Swanson  and  Mr.  Walter  Dietz  to 
meet  us  in  New  York  and  have  a  conference  with  Mr.  Deininger,  Mr.  Frazier, 
and  Mr.  Shqpard,  at  which  time  we  omtld  thnwh  out  any  matters  between  them. 
Botii  Hathaway  and  Wickersham  think  it  would  do  no  good  to  eall  a  board 
meeting.  I  have  just  been  talking  with  Hathaway  on  the  phone  and  he  still 
thinks  that  Mr.  Shepard  could  smooth  this  whole  matter  out  if  he  would,  but  he 
thinke  the  guggeation  of  Wiokeniham  is  O.  K.  if  we  are  willing  to  make  the  tfip  to 
Mew  York. 

Tlieii  lolow  seTeral  letters  between  Messrs.  likms,  West,  and 
DielsB,  referring  to  conlerenees  md  other  correspondmice,  aU  in  the 
ftltraipt  to  arrange  a  peace  conlerenee  between  the  parties  carrying 
on  the  price  war  at  Springfield.  Finally,  a  eonfeiwee  of  all  parties 
interested  was  arranged  for  August  27,  1924,  as  shown  by  a  letter 
from  Mr.  likins  to  Mr.  West,  August  22,  1934: 

Upon  my  return  to  the  office  this  morning  I  find  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant 
inclosing  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Walter  Dietz.  I  was  in  Springfield  yesterday 
and  had  a  conference  with  Walter  and  he  tells  me  a  meeting  has  been  arranged 
for  nett  Wednesday,  the  27th,  to  be  held  in  the  Highland  Hotel  at  3  p.  m.  I 
undefstand  that  Walter  has  been  assured  that  all  parties  uiterested  will  be  there. 
Unless  you  have  any  objections,  Walter  thuiks  it  would  be  well  for  me  also  to 
attend  this  meeting. 

This  situation  in  Spring^ld  is  very  serious,  for  I  heard  a  lot  about  it  while  in 
New  Haven  on  Wednesday,  and  i  feel  that  the  life  and  usefulness  of  the  association 
is  at  stake  if  this  situation  is  not  cleared  up.  I  understand  the  Pittsfield  division 
is  all  shot,  and  I  have  not  dared  go  up  there  until  I  had  some  definite  information 
to  eonvey  to  them. 

iVom  further  correspondence,  not  here  quoted,  this  conference 
aDoears  not  to  have  been  completely  successful,  but  other  conferences 
Ipmpei,  as  shown  below. 

Mr.  Likins  to  Mr.  West,  September  12,  1924: 

In  legara  lu  liie  Springfield  situation,  would  say  that  Mr.  Shepard  telephoned 
me  this  morning  that  at  their  meeting  in  New  Yorlc  this  week  it  was  decided  that 
no  conferences  would  be  held  with  Mr.  Steiger  [Dolly  Madison  Co.]  or  anybody, 
but  that,  going  on  the  assurances  given  by  the  various  interests  involved  that  all 
relations  would  be  conducted  in  a  fair  manner  from  now  on,  that  being  Monday 
mcifning,  September  15,  the  General  Baking  Co.  would  go  on  a  regular  basis 
and  give  the  othe«iiiieerns  involved  4  chance  to  do  likewise.  If  the  trouble  was 
not  straightened  out  then,  that  the  General  Baking  Co.  would  then  be  in  a  position 
to  take  further  action.  Mr.  Shepard  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Phelps,  of  the 
Now  Enghind,  this  morning,  and  immediately  afterwards  Mr.  Phelps  got  busy 
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and  has  gone  to  Springfield.  There  is  to  be  a  conference  in  Springfield  this  after- 
noon, and  I  shall  hope  to  hear  that  all  the  obstacles  have  been  removed  and  a 
peaceful  settlement  brought  about.    Let  us  hope  for  the  best. 

Finally  the  association  saw  its  efforts  to  secure  peace  between  the 
General  and  the  Dolly  Madison  successful. 
Mr.  Dietz  to  Mr.  Likins,  October  22,  1924: 

Things  are  going  along  very  well  here  in  Springfield.  I  arranged  for  a  meeting 
between  Mr.  Steiger  and  Mr.  Deininger  in  New  York.  Since  then  I  have  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Dirininger  and  an  interview  with  Mr.  Stager  and  both  expressed 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  at  having  had  the  opportunity  to  Deeome 
acquainted.   Now  I  think  Dolly  Madison  will  cause  no  more  trouble. 

Mr.  Gleason  to  Mr.  Frazil,  Noy^oiber  7, 1924: 

In  regard  to  the  matter  I  talked  with  you  about  over  the  telephone  yesterday, 

the  bakers  had  a  meeting  yesterday  afternoon  and  also  one  in  the  evening  with 
the  smaller  bakers,  and  Dolly  Madison  has  agreed  to  cut  out  all  premiums  after 
the  1st  of  January.  Dricorn  [Dreikorn]  says  he  will  fall  in  line;  McGrath  says  the 
deid  he  has  on  hiuad  will  last  until  about  the  1st  of  February,  then  he  will  dis- 
continue. Lampron  was  not  at  the  meeting,  but  he  says  he  will  cut  his  out  the 
1st  of  January.  I  did  not  attend  the  meeting,  as  I  said  I  would  not,  but  Mr. 
Freeman  was  in  my  office  this  morning  and  gave  me  the  details  of  the  meeting. 

They  also  talked  about  dissontinuing  the  return  stals,  and  thej  wanted  to 
know  how  we  felt  about  it,  and  I  said  we  felt  the  same  as  we  always  have,  that 
we  were  not  in  favor  of  taking  back  a  lot  of  stale  bread.  They  wanted  to  ask 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  enforce  this  law,  but  that  wouldn't  do  any  more 
good  than  in  the  past;  they  would  take  retomed  stale  just  the  same,  but  if  they 
got  together  and  said  they  would  discontinue  to  take  back  stale  we  would  fall 
in  line;  that  we  were  endeavoring  to  have  as  little  stale  as  possible,  and  most 
of  the  stale  was  in  the  immediate  Springfield  and  suburbs;  from  our  agencies 
we  have  very  little  stale. 

Mr.  Gleason  to  Mr.  Frazier,  April  7,  1925: 

I  also  want  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Lampron  Bakery  contest  is  supposed 
to  run  out  this  next  Saturday,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  they  are  to  discontinue 
any  more  premiums.  Is  that  your  understanding  oi  the  matter?  The  reason 
why  I  bring  this  matter  to  your  attention  is  because  I  understand  that  Dolly 
Madison  has  carried  out  their  agreement  with  Mr.  Deininger  along  this  line,  and 
they  were  surprised  to  see  that  the  Lampron  Bakery  got  by  with  this  last  deal, 
and  no  doubt  if  tiie  Lampron  Bakery  puila  aaother  one  DoUy  Ifadisfui  will  be 
ready  to  puU  one  alao. 

Lettera  above,  dated  Feteiary  21  and  March  3,  June  10,  and 
November  7, 1924,  and  April  7, 1925,  are  from  the  files  of  tke  General 
Baldng  Co.  Commenting  on  the  situation  shown  in  theae  and  other 
lettera  of  a  dmilar  tenor  from  the  aame  file,  Mr.  Framr  aaid: 

This  relates  to  the  territory  adjacent  to  Springfield.  To  recover  some  buainc^s 
we  had  lost  through  unethical  competition,  such  as,  hiring  away  our  men,  dis- 
tribution of  free  bread,  premiums,  etc.,  we  temporarily  made  an  offer  [two  loavea 
for  the  price  of  one]  with  the  idea  of  remtereating  m  the  auperior  quality  of  our 
product  thoee  ooneumera  on  a  few  route  districts  who  had  been  lost  to  us.  Tliis 
situation  was  forced  upon  us,  and  our  action  was  contrary  to  our  fixed  policy  of 
"no  retaUation."  In  other  words  this  situation  having  been  forced  upon  us,  we, 
to  safeguard  the  company's  interest,  were  driven  into  the  above  action.  When 
our  distribution  got  to  a  point  where  we  thoon^t  we  could  safely  let  that  go, 
we  abandoned  it. 

Trouble  broke  out  again  at  Springfield  and  Holyoke,  Mass.,  toward 
the  close  of  1925,  involving  both  big  and  little  bakers  and  was  finally 
settled  by  a  price  agreement.  The  situation  is  explained  by  the 
following,  taken  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Likins  to  O.  F.  Parker,  Parker- 
Buckey  Baking  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  president.  New  England 
Bakers'  Association  (1926),  December  14,  1925: 

You  doubtlesi  are  anxious  to  hear  how  I  came  out  in  my  troubles  in  Spring- 
fi^  and  Holyoke.  I  epent  three  days  on  thia  job  and  finally  got  a  conference 
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Saturday  afternoon  with  representatives  of  the  General,  New  England  [subsi- 
diary of  Continental  Baking  Corporation],  White  Rose,  [Massachusetts  Baking 
C^.,  subBdiary  to  Continental  Baking  Corporation],  and  Dreikom  [Dreikorn 
Bakery,  Holyoke,  Mass.],  and  after  two  hours  we  ironed  everything  out,  and 
Mr.  Dreikorn  agreed  to  stop  his  giving  away  of  bread  in  Springfield;  also  pre- 
miums, with  the  exception  of  pencils  and  broom  holders,  which  were  not  con- 
sidered as  premiums;  on  the  otner  hand,  the  three  eonoema  involved  agreed  to 
foitofe  prices  to  normal.  All  to  take  effect  Monday  morning,  December  14. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dreikom  was  to  submit  a  list  to  me  of  certain  people 
that  had  been  promised  a  certain  gift  that  he  was  giving  out  and  which  the 
other  side  agreed  he  should  carry  out  his  promise,  but  to  pin  him  down  he  was 
to  iabmit  a  list  to  me  at  onoe,  m  I  would  have  a  reooffd,  but  that  list  has  not 
arrived  as  yet. 

I  do  hope  this  matter  works  out  O.  K.,  for  it  sure  was  a  mess  and  was 
spreading.  I  sure  had  to  do  some  pleading  and  talking. 

Section  9.  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Advance  in  bread  prices,  February,  1925. 

The  Pliiladelpliia  Bakers'  Club  was  organized  about  the  end  of 
WM,  Its  membership  includes  practically  all  the  representative 
liillltesale  baJcers  of  Philadelphia  (about  20  in  aU).  Two  of  the  largest 
cliiin-store  concerns  operating  in  Philadelphia — the  Great  Atlantic 
&  t^acific  Tea  Co.  and  the  American  Stores  Co.  (both  of  whom  have 
their  own  bakeries) — are  also  members.  In  additiM  to  the  wlu>tMAle 
bakers  the  membership  in  tbe  dub  includes  about  an  equal  number 
of  alMed  tradesmen. 

Hues  are  $25  per  year  per  member.   There  are  no  salaried  officers. 

Several  members  of  tne  dub  were  interviewed.  They  stated  that 
the  dub  is  mmfy  a  sodat  organisation  and  that  tiiere  never  were 
any  price  discussions  at  dub  meetings;  in  fact,  according  to  the  vice 
president,  F.  M.  Glazier,  "it  was  abready  understood  that  there  shall 
be  no  reference  at  any  meeting  to  prices,  and  this  has  been  rigidly 
adhered  to."  This  statement,  in  effect,  was  also  made  by  several 
other  members  interviewed,  including  L.  J.  Schumaker,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cone  &  Pretzel  Co.,  president  of  the  American  Bakers'  Associ- 
ation at  the  time  of  this  interview. 

On  February  9,  1925,  there  was  a  general  advance  in  wholesale  and 
retail  bread  prices  at  Philadelphia.  This  was  apparently  a  flat 
advance  of  1  cent  per  loaf,  and,  according  to  the  statements  made  by 
several  of  the  leading  wholesale  bakers,  the  advance  in  price  was  neces- 
sitated by  reason  of  the  increased  cost  of  flour. 

One  wholesale  baker  stated  to  a  representative  of  the  commission 
that  "flour  had  gone  up  $3  per  barrel  and  tiie  raise  of  1  cent  was 
justifiable  and  necessary."  Another  whdesale  baker  stated  that 
his  company  had  made  tiie  advance  ''of  neeesdty,  due  to  increased 
flour  pnces,  and  would  have  made  this  advance  regardless  of  what 
the  others  did."  lill' 

This  advance  in  bread  prices  was  made  effective  by  the  various 
whdesale  bakers  as  of  Monday,  February  9, 1925.  A  number  of  the 
bakers  issued  printed  or  mimeographed  price  lists  which  were  dis- 
tributed to  their  salesmen  shortiy  before  February  9,  1925,  the 
purpose  being  to  advise  not  only  the  salesmen  but  also,  through 
them,  tiieir  customers. 

Moreover,  these  announcements  of  price  changes  were  sent  out 
,  to  competing  wholesalers.  The  Freihofer  Baking  Co.,  a  few  days 
before  the  advance  in  price  was  to  be  effective,  mailed  to  several  of 
its  competitors  a  mimeographed  price  list,  headed  as  follows: 

Following  are  (xnaplete  prine  leviai^MiBy  effective  on  delivery,  Mondayt 
February  %  1925. 
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Then  followed  "varieties"  of  product,  with  the  revised  "wholesale** 
and  "retail"  prices. 

Some  of  the  other  wholesale  bakers  also  mailed  to  competitors 
copies  of  price  lists,  effective  February  9,  1925.  At  least  one  whole- 
sale baker  interviewed  had  several  such  price  lists  which  he  stated 
he  had  received  from  his  competitors. 

In  addition  to  the  mimeographed  price  Mst  above  referred  to,  the 
Freihofer  Baking  Co.  also  issued  a  printed  price  hst,  bearing  the  same 
.  heading  as  the  mimeographed  list.  latter  list,  however,  gave 

the  "imolesale''  and  ''retail"  prices  of  certain  loaves  as  11  and  IZ 
cents,  respectively,  whereas  the  mimeographed  list  gave  the  "whole- 
sale" and  "retail"  prices  of  the  same  loaves  as  10  and  12  cents, 
respectively. 

These  particular  loaves  or  brands  covered  what  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "large  loaves."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no 
change  in  the  price  of  the  large  loaf  until  February  16,  1925,  when  the 
wholesale  price  was  advanced  from  10  to  11  cents  and  the  retail 
price  from  12  to  13  cents. 

One  of  the  wholesale  bakers  interviewed  stated  that  it  was  originally 
planned  to  advance  the  price  of  the  large  loaf,  to  be  effective  on  the 
same  day  as  the  general  advance  in  bread  prices,  namely,  February 
9,  1925.  However,  due  to  some  difficulty  the  General  Baking  Co. 
(Philadelphia  plant)  had  in  first  getting  approval  for  the  advance  from 
its  headquarters  at  New  York,  the  two  other  Philadelphia  wholesale 
bakers,  who  are  large  bakers  and  distributors  of  the  large  loaf — 
Freihofer  Baking  Co.  and  the  Philadelphia  Home-Made  Br^  Co. — 
could  not  or  ra&er  would  not  advance  untess  and  until  l^e  Genmd 
Baking  Co.  could  and  would  do  the. same.  In  any  event,  so  far  as 
the  commission  was  able  to  ascertain,  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
the  large  loaf  (wei^iing  about  20  ounces)  from  10  to  11  cents,  whole- 
sale, was  not  put  into  effect  until  F^ruary  16,  1025,  or  one  we^ 
later  than  the  advance  in  bread  prices  generally. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  wholesue  bakers  of  Philadelphia  had 
made  a  general  advance  in  bread  prices,  effective  on  the  same  date, 
February  9, 1925,  the  effort  was  made  to  learn  why  such  was  the  case. 
Various  bakers,  all  of  whom  had  made  the  advance,  were  interviewed. 
Without  exception,  all  stated,  that  there  had  been  no  discussion  of 
bread  prices  at  any  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Bakers'  Club,  of  which 
all  were  members.  Nevertheless,  one  of  the  bakers  interviewed,  when 
asked  if  there  had  not  been  a  "gentleman's  agreement"  with  regard 
to  this  particular  advance  in  bread  prices,  replied,  "No  question 
about  it;  anyone  who  says  anything  different  is  not  telling  the  truth." 
This  same  baker  also  said  that  the  prices,  as  effective  February  9, 
1925,  governed  in  all  territory  reached  by  the  various  Philadelphia 
bak^. 

None  of  the  other  bakers  interviewed  would  admit  ^t  there  was 
anj  understanding  or  ''gentleman's  agreement"  with  regard  to  bread 
pnces  or  any  change  in  bread  prices.  D.  W.  Diedrich,  treasurer, 
Freihofer  Baking  Co.,  in  answer  to  the  question,  ''How  did  it  happen 
that  all  made  the  advance,  the  same  advance,  on  the  same  date?" 
replied:  "Of  course  W.  J.  [Freihofer]  might  have  said  to  some  of  the 
other  bakers  that  Freihofers  were  going  to  advance  and  naturally 
the  others  would  do  the  same."  Again  Mr.  Diedrich,  referring  to 
the  advance  in  bread  prices  effective  February  9,  1925,  said:  '^er- 
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haps  W.  J.  [Preihofer]  might  have  said  to  Conley  [Parkway  Baking 
CoJ,  and  to  perhaps  some  of  the  other  Philadelphia  bakers,  that  the 
IVeihofers  were  going  to  advance  their  prices;  had  to  on  account  of 
Hie  high  prices  of  flour,  etc.;  but  there  was  no  agreement." 

When  asked  about  the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  large  loaf,  which 
was  not  made  until  a  week  after  the  general  advance  in  bread  prices, 
Mr.  Diedrich's  comment  was:  "Both  of  us,  the  Freihofer  Baking  Co. 
and  the  General  Baking  Co.,  would  naturally  have  to  have  the  same 
fiioe,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  sell  the  large  loaf  for  less 
limn  ioes  Hie' "'dineral.'' 

8#ction  10.  Alleged  unfair  competition  among  balcers. 

The  rather  numerous  instances  of  price-fixing  agreements  which 
h&ve  been  effected  in  the  baking  industry,  as  shown  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapter,  have  frequently  been  the  result  of  price  wars.  In 
many  cases  the  correspondence  quoted  indicates  that  bakers  believed 
that  they  were  justified  in  getting  together  on  prices  because  of  the 
Iirevalence  of  what  they  regarded  as  ruinous  competition.  Often- 
lameSy  tihough  not  alwayi,  "1ms  price-cutting  competition  was  alleged 
to  have  been  initiated  me  big  baker.  Complaints  have  been  made 
recently  from  time  to  time  against  thb  practice  of  price  cutting  by 
tlie  big balseiSy  particulftily  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  New£)ng- 
land.  Some  of  these  complaints  have  been  investiMted,  but  without 
m  fet  resultuQg  in  any  formal  action  by  th/e  commission.  It  may  be 
noted  in  this  connection  tli&t  in  19l§  the  commission  proceeded  against 
the  Ward  Baking  Co.  on  account  of  supplying  bread  free  of  cost  to 
retail  dealeis,  but  the  court,  on  «ppeel,  decided  against  the  commis- 
sion on  jurisdictional  grounds. 

It  does  appear  probable,  howfever,  that  the  big  baker  has  secured 
one  advantage  to  which,  it  is  alleged,  he  is  not  fufly  entitled — that  of 
a  price  on  flour  lower  than  the  small  baker  secures,  difference  of  grade, 
cjuantity,  cost  of  selling,  etc.,  duly  considered.  In  Chapter  II  above, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  average  price  paid  for  flour  by  wholesale 
bakers  whose  costs  were  secured  by  the  commission  for  the  three-year 
p^od,  1922-1924,  was  from  60  to  75  cents  per  barrel  lower  than  the 
price  paid  bv  all  flour  buyers,  including  these  bakers.  This  difference 
m  price  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  difference  in  quality  of  flour  and 
possibl^f  to  difference  in  selling  costs.  It  is  also  probably  true  that 
competition  in  the  sale  of  iour  to  small  buyers  is  less  keen  and  the 
price  for  that  reason  somewhat  higher  than  in  <he  sale  of  flour  of 
the  same  grade  to  large  wholesale  oakers,  the  largest  of  whom  are 
covered  by  the  costs  of  this  report.  Another  alleged  factor  is  the 
eiceptional  buying  power  of  a  great  combination  of  bakeries.  To  the 
extent  that  the  price  reduction  to  the  wholesale  baker  is  not  offset . 
by  specific  economies  to  the  flour  miller,  the  large  wholesale  baker 
secures  an  advantage  over  the  small  baker  to  which,  it  is  alleged,  he 
is  hardly  entitled.  A  high  official  of  the  Millers'  National  Federation 
stated  to  representatives  of  the  commission  that  it  was  his  helid  that 
such  discriminatory  flour  prices  to  the  large  baker  were  common  and 
not  always  willingly  conceded  by  the  flour  miller,  and  requested  that 
the  matter  be  investigated.  Because  of  the  refusal  of  several  of  the  ' 
lamest  flour  mills  to  cooperate  in  the  matter,  the  commission  was  not 
able  to  determine  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  as  regards  specific 
oases.  (See  p.  421 . )  The  price  compiriioli  made  above,  however,  sus- 
tams  it  in  a  measure. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PRICES  OF  BREAB 

Section  1.  Purpose  and  scope  of  the  cliapter. 

This  chapter  deals  in  the  main  with  wholesale  prices  of  bread, 
although  retail  prices  are  considered  more  briefly  in  the  final  section. 
The  commission  secured  the  statistics  of  wholesale  prices  in  part  by 
means  of  schedules  and  in  part  through  its  accountants  in  connection 
with  their  study  of  costs,  but  did  not  find  it  practicable  to  make  an 
extended  collection  of  statistics  of  retail  prices. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  regularly  collects  and  issues  statistics  of  retail  prices  of  a 
large  number  of  commodities  for  each  of  51  cities  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  discussion  of  retail  prices  of  bread  given  in 
this  chapter  is  based  on  the  statistics  published  by  that  bureau. 

The  nature  of  the  statistics  of  wholesale  prices  collected  by  the 
commission  and  the  limitations  on  their  use  are  discussed  at  some 
length  in  section  2  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  statistics  them- 
selves, which  are  presented  in  the  third  section.  The  figures  given 
cover  the  six-year  period  1920-1925  for  a  small  number  of  cities,  and 
the  three-year  period  1923-1925  for  a  much  larger  number. 

The  study  of  wholesale  prices  is  supplemented  in  the  fourth  section 
by  a  presentation  of  figures  showing  the  net  sales  realization  on  the 
bread  business  of  wholesale  bakers.  The  fifth,  or  final,  section,  as 
has  already  been  said,  is  devoted  to  retail  prices,  and  the  six-year 
period  1920-1925  is  covered. 

Section  2.  Natwre  and  siiiirces  of  tli«  statistics  of  iMosale  fricos.  0eid  co9m<» 
and  methods  adopted. 

Nature  qf  the  statistics. — Satisfactory  statistics  of  bread  prices  for 
different  cities  or  regions  are  difficult  to  secure  for  various  reasons. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  The  great  multipHcity 
of  kinds  and  brands  of  bread  sold,  differences  in  the  quality  of  the 
products,  and  inadequate  records,  particularly  of  the  weight  of  loaves. 
The  complexity  due  to  the  great  variety  of  kinds  and  brands  of  bread 
makes  it  difficult  to  compute  general  averages.  Differences  in  quaUty 
of  the  products  sold  make  the  statistics  of  prices  of  doubtful  com- 
paiabihty.  Inadequate  records  naturally  Hmit  the  field  from  which 
satisfactory  statistics  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  necessary  to  discuss  each  of  these  points  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  figiu:es  presented  in  this  chapter. 

Mulkplicity  of  hinds  and  brands  oj  hread— One  of  the  leading 
baking  compames  of  the  country,  with  bakeries  in  a  large  number 
of  cities,  until  rather  recently,  at  least^  has  confined  its  attention 
mainly  to  the  production  and  sale  of  a  single  brand  of  bread  an4  ^ 
one  size  of  loaf.    This,  however,  is  uncommon.    Most  large  com- 

Eanies  make  several  kinds  of  bread,  and  some  have  very  numerous 
rands,  while  a  full  Ust  of  all  the  kinds  and  brands  of  bread  and  rolls 
sold  by  a  company  catering  to  all  branches  of  the  trade — ^family, 
restaurant,  hotel,  etc. — in  a  large  city  is  remarkably  long. 
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The  complexity  of  such  a  list  may  not  be  quite  as  great  as  appears 
at  first,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  prices  is  concerned,  for  several  brands 
of  bread  may  be  sold  at  the  same  price  per  pound. ^  This  would 
naturally  be  the  case  if,  as  seems  probable,  different  brand  names  are 
frequently  given  to  loaves  made  from  substantially  the  same  ingredi- 
ents and  according  to  practically  the  same  formulas,  the  chief  differ- 
ences being  found  in  shape  or  size  of  loaf  or  in  the  manner  of  baking.' 
Nevertheless,  from  the  data  generally  available,  it  is  often  very 
difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  compute  satisfactory  averages 
representing  the  total  bread  sales  of  a  large  company  in  any  city.  If 
Hft  statistics  of  quantities  sold  at  different  imces  are  lacking,  there 
11  B®  hiM^s  for  weighting  these  prices  in  a  seneral  average  which  can 
be  used  with  confidence.^  If  statistics  of  quantities  are  available, 
the  work  of  making  the  very  numerous  computations  necessaiy, 
especially  when  a  longjperiod  is  covered,  may  be  prohibitive,  .^gm 

Matefilfy,  if  it  is  difficult  to  compute  average  prices  for  the  entire 
hmtA  sales  of  a  single  company,  it  is  practically  out  of  the  question 
to  secure  avernfe©  lor  the  combined  sales  of  several  companies  in 
a  particular  city.*  The  absence  of  such  averages  is,  of  course,  to 
be  regretted,  particularly  when  one  wishes  to  compare  the  level  of 
prices  in  different  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  possession  of  such 
igures  is  not  so  vital  in  the  study  of  trends  in  prices,  for  each  of  the 
leading  companies  in  any  city  ordinarily  has  one  brand,  or  at  most  a 
verv  few  brands,  the  sales  of  which  constitute  a  very  large  part  of  its 
total  sales.  For  any  company  the  figures  for  one  or  two  such  brands 
over  a  considerable  period  are  probably  fairly  representative  of  the 
movement  of  its  prices  generally.  ,  .  ,  . 

Comparability  .—The  statistics  of  bread  prices  which  it  was  prac- 
ticable to  secure  are  subject  to  some  limitations  in  the  matter  of 
comparability,  because  bread  is  not  a  fully  standardized  commodity 
which  can  he  sold  by  grade.  Eaeh  baking  cobeeni  has  its  own  for- 
mulasi  which  may  or  may  not  be  quite  similar  to  those  of  other  bakers. 
Moreover^  any  baking  company  may  change  its  formulas  more  or 
less  frequently.  Accordingly,  bread  that  has  been  known  by  the 
9ame  brand  name  over  a  period  of  years  may  have  been  made  accord- 
ing to  the  same  formula  during  all  that  time,  or  the  formula  may  have 
been  changed  frequently.  Probably  even  more  important  than  the 
foonula  is  the  quality  of  the  ingredients  used.  It  is  well  known  that 
lour,  the  principal  ingredient,  varies  widely  in  quality  and  m  cost, 
and  this  is  true  in  greater  or  less  measure  of  the  other  ingredients. 
Under  the  spur  of  competition  a  baker  may  use  ingredients  of  lower 
quality  than  those  formerly  used  and  still  sell  his  bread  under  the 
old  brand  names.  So,  too,  there  may  be  considerable  differences  in 
quality  and  cost  of  production  between  the  loaves  offered  for  sale  by 
two  or  more  competing  bakers.  Obviously,  for  a  commodity  having 
such  characteristics  as  these,  fully  comparable  price  statistics  are 

»  Hw prim  par  poimd,  rather  than  the  price  per  loaf,  is  of  chief  sign  i  ficance  in  the  study  of  prices.   See  P  •  \p5. 

» Benresnitati-m  of  ttie  commission  were  informed  by  managers  i)f  aii  important  baking  conipany  that 
there  was  mactlcaUy  no  difference  in  the  ingredients  used  in  making  their  leadmg  brands  of  white  breatt, 
aliboiigli  mm  mifht  be  differences  in  baking,  as,  for  exampte.  in  the  time  the bread  was  inthe  ovwi.  O  ^ 
wSXSiXa  company  ordinarUy  bakes  special  kinds  of  bnad,  oontaininc  oQm  ingradlttito  tbail  thOM 
used  in  the  regular  lines  of  white  breads  „i^i„ 

I  Obviously  a  simple  average  is  unsatisfuc  lury  where  the  quantities  sold  at  different  pricw. vary  widely. 

*  It  has  been  possible  to  remedy  in  part  this  defect  in  the  price  statistics  presented  in  this  cnM)tMr  by 
supplementing  them  by  averafa  nat-satee  figures,  either  iac  a  single  company  or  fwtbjeco^^^^ 
of  two  or  more  compantoi  iiilii  -'mtm  «ltf .  umorttmiWy,  hmm,  tSm»  fJiurw  m  lor  annual  turkidi 
'Only,  te^aac  I,  ]>.  am 
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hardly  to  be  found.  Full  comparability  may  be  lacking  not  only 
as  between  the  brands  of  competing  concerns  in  the  same  city  but 
even  as  between  the  figures  for  a  given  brand  made  by  one  concern 
when  different  periods  are  considered.  Of  course  similar  difficulties 
are  encountered  in  making  comparisons  between  the  figures  for 
lilfferent  cities  or  sections. 

As  ccAtrasted  with  these  facts,  which  dre  unfavorable  to  compara- 
hilitv,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  most  large  cities  the  great  bulk  of 
the  bread  siaeg  are  made  by  a  few  companies  and  Uiat  several  of  the 
large  companies  have  branches  in  a  number  oi  mtiea.  Conditions  of 
competition  within  individual  cities  probably  tend  to  force  the  differ- 
ent large  companies  to  sell  similar  products  at  about  the  same  prices, 
while  the  desire  for  uniformity  witlun  individual  organizations  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  result  in  products  of  substantially  the 


quality  being  sold  in  different  cities.  Yet  in  comparing  the  figures  for 
different  cities  and  even  to  some  extent  in, comparing  prices  of  differ- 
ent companies  in  the  same  city,  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
differences  in  prices  may  possibly  reflect  not  only  differences  in  cost  of 
production  or  in  profits,  or  in  both,  but  also  in  part  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  products  compared.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  common 
defect  in  statistical  material,  but  one  which  can  hardly  be  removed 
with  any  reasonable  expenditure  of  time  and  care. 

Inadequate  records. — It  was  found  that  most  baking  companies 
could  furnish  a  record  of  actual  changes  in  the  prices  per  loaf  of  impor- 
tant brands  of  bread  for  a  considerable  period,  though  even  this  infor- 
mati<m  could  not  be  secured  in  some  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
companies  could  not  f  umi^  records  <xf  all  their  changes  in  the  weighla 
of  loaves,  or  at  best  could  give  the  dates  <^  Uie  chai^^  only  approxi* 
mately.  This  lack  of  statistics  of  changes  of  weiglitB  made  it  imprac- 
ticable to  use  the  price  data  fumirited  by  some  companiee,  (h^ie  being 
no  means  of  converting  the  price  per  loaf  to  the  price  per  pound.'  It  is 
important  to  explain  at  this  point  that  it  is  the  latter  rather  than  the 
former  which  is  of  most  interest  in  a  study  of  prices  of  bread. 

Significance  of  weight  of  loaves  in  connection  with  prices. — Jjsmwm 
of  varying  sizes  and  weights  are  made  to  meet  the  tastes  or  require* 
ments  of  special  lines  of  trade  or  particular  elements  of  the  population. 
Loaves  weighing  as  much  as  3  or  4  pounds  are  sometimes  sold.  Bread 
of  these  exceptional  weights  is  made  chiefly  for  the  foreign  elements  of 
our  city  population  or  for  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade.  The  great 
bulk  of  bread  sold  to  the  family  trade  is  baked  in  loaves  supposed  to 
weigh  substantially  1  pound  or  IJ^  pounds  when  baked,  and  such 
loaves  are  often  referred  to  as  a  pound  loaf  and  a  pound-and-a-half 
loaf,  respectively,  even  when  the  actual  weight  is  considerably 
different. 

Some  States  ix  by  law  standard  weights  and  require  all  loaves  sold 
to  conform  to  these  standards,  certain  slight  tolerance  in  the  weight 
of  individual  loaves  being  permitted.*  A  baker  who  sells  in  such  a 
State,  if  the  law  is  adequately  enforced,  must  be  sure  to  use  enough 
dough  to  make  his  baked  loaves  meet  these  le^al  requirements.  Wm 
sales  in  States  which  have  no  standard-wei^t  uiwb  the  actual  weii^ls 

*  Satisfactory  statistics  of  costs  were  furnished  by  some  oompaniM  wIiom  niiea  lIciiMa  coiiM  not  ba «— 
on  account  of  this  lack  of  infitwmation  on  cbangas  in  weights. 

•  Other  States  establish  standard  weights  bof  iMimit  aalag  of  loavai  of  oUmt  waiilltB  if  tlMM  wm 
marked  on  the  loaf  or  on  the  wrapper. 
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of  the  baked  !oa¥es  often  dif  er  widely  from  tlie  theoretical  16  ounces 

or  24  ounces/ 

It  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  for  bakers  to  make  changes 
in  the  prices  of  their  bread,  in  order  to  meet  changing  costs  of  pro- 
duction, by  direct  increase  or  decrease  in  the  price  per  loaf.  Increases 
in  prices  are  naturally  unpopular,  and,  furthermore,  the  retail  price 
of  a  single  loaf  of  bread  can  not  be  changed  by  less  than  a  full  cent.® 
Changes  in  costs  may  not  warrant  so  great  a  change  in  price.  Hence, 
it  has  become  a  very  common  practice  among  bakers  to  accomplish 
a  virtual  change  in  prices  by  variations  in  the  weights  of  loaves. 
This,  of  course,  can  not  be  done  legally  if  the  bread  is  sold  in  States 
forbidding  the  sale  of  any  but  standard-weight  loaves. 

The  average  purchaser  of  bread  probably  notices  only  the  difference 
between  small  and  large  loaves  and  seldom  detects  any  change  in  the 
weight  of  the  loaf  he  is  accustomed  to  buy.  unless  it  be  a  very  con- 
siderable one.  But  the  weight  of  the  loaf  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  baker,  and  since  loaTes  of  nominaiy  the  same  weight  do 
differ  so  much  in  actual  weight,  prices  per  loaf  hare  compaiutirely 
little  signiicance.  A  satisfactory  basis  for  comparing  bread  pnce 
statistics  is  found,  th^fore,  only  by  reducing  the  figures  to  a  common 
basis  of  the  price  for  a  given  number  of  ounces  either  of  dough  before 
baking  or  of  bread  after  baking.  The  price  of  1  pound  of  baked 
bread  seems  to  be  the  best  unit  for  use  in  this  connection  and  is  the 
one  employed  in  the  tables  presented  in  this  chapter. 

Records  of  weights  of  loaves  are  likely  to  be  kept  in  terms  of 
"dough  weights"  or  ''scaling  weights";  i.  e.,  the  weight  of  the  loaf 
before  baking,  because  the  machinery  of  the  bakery  must  be  set  to 
cut  the  dough  into  loaves  of  a  particular  weight.  But  such  dough 
weights  are  naturally  definitely  related  to  the  baked  weights,  and 
bakers  know  the  approximate  baked  weights  corresponding  to  their 
scaling  weights.  The  price  statistics  secured  by  the  commission 
were  in  part  in  terms  of  scaling  or  dough  weights  and  in  part  in  terms 
of  baked  weishts.® 

Some  of  the  companies  from  wMch  statistics  of  wholesale  prices 
were  secured  stated  that  their  reported  weights  were  only  approxi- 
mate, and  it  is  entirely  probable  that  they  were  bo  In  otiw  iises,  where 
not  so  reported.  Moreover,  it  is  likely  that  tte  full  record  of  changes 
in  wei^ts  was  not  furnished  in  all  cases  in  which  the  complete  list  of 
changes  in  fmm  per  loaf  wit  fiven.  Naturally,  computaUons  of 
prices  per  pound  madeon  the  bams  of  incomplete  records  of  weights  or 
from  figures  <miy  approximately  correct  can  not  give  strictly  accurate 
results. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  all  that  has  been  said  about  weights  that 
the  price  tables  presented  in  this  report  are  probably  not  without 
some  errors,  though  these  were  guarded  against  so  far  as  practicable. 

Simrees  m  the  st€i;tistics. — The  statistics  of  wholesale  prices  pre- 
sented in  this  chapter  were  secured  in  the  main  through  schedules 
which  were  made  a  part  of  the  schedule  on  costs  and  profits  of  whole- 
sale bakers.    In  some  cases  these  wholesale  price  schedules  were 

1  Om  oamsmay  selling  bread  in  two  States,  one  of  which  has  a  standard-weight  law,  while  the  other  does 
nut.  nmirted  sales  of  a  certain  brand  at  the  same  price  per  loaf  in  the  two  States,  but  the  weight  of  the  bread 
wM  mmt  standard-weight  State  was      ounces  greater  than  that  sold  in  the  other  at  the  same  time. 

» For  the  wholesale  trade,  of  course,  it  not  neoeesary  to  make  the  price  per  loaf  m  even  cents,  but  in 
making  wholesale  prices  retail  prices  muit  fiatazBDy  be  taken  Into  consideration.  Moreover,  WWUM  of 
a  fraction  of  a  cent,  except  one-half  cent,  are  probably  seldom,  if  ever,  made  in  wholesale  pnces. 

•  The  price  schedules  sent  out  to  bakers  asked  for  weight  per  loaf  after  bakmg.  (See  p.  197.)  See  p.  198 
vlth  tJmmm  to  the  ratio  of  haSmA  wetfiit  to  iloiaiii  mSm* 
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tilled  out  by  the  commission's  ai^connlwls  tht  records  fnmislied 
by  tJie  companies,  while  in  other  cases  the  companieB  Hiade  direct 
returns  of  the  schedules.  Some  of  the  large  baking  companies  with 
bakeries  in  a  number  of  cities  furnished  from  headqaartenB  schedules 
of  wholesale  prices  for  each  of  their  branches.^® 

The  price  records  furnished  directly  by  the  companies  were  accepted 
without  verification. 

The  schedules  on  costs  and  profits  of  wholesale  bakers  also  fur- 
nished net  sales  realization  %ures  which  are  presented  in  section  4 
of  this  chapter.^^ 

Scope  of  the  schedule  on  wholesale  prices. — The  period  covered  by 
the  schedule  on  wholesale  prices  embraces  the  three  years  1923, 
1924,  and  1925.  It  was  not  practicable  to  extend  the  statistical 
record  beyond  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1925,  although  more  or 
less  information  about  price  changes  in  1926  was  obtained;  and  con- 
ditions prior  to  1923  seemed  of  less  interest.  Naturally,  also,  the 
diflSiculty  of  securing  price  records  was  likely  to  be  increased  the 
farther  back  the  inquiry  was  extended.  However,  records  of  changes 
in  wholesale  prices  going  back  as  far  as  1920  were  obtained  by  the 
accountMits  in  a  few  cases. 

In  getting  the  returns  eaied  liir  M  file  sehediile  oil  costs  an^ 
from  wholesale  bakers  an  effort  was  made  to  eoTer  as  much  of  the 
total  volume  of  business  of  the  country  as  possible,  time  and  expense 
considered.  This  resulted  in  concentratmg  to  a  cGsmdatMb  extent 
on  certain  sections,  while  less  attention  was  given  to  others.  Since 
the  price  schedide  was  made  a  part  of  l^e  schedule  on  costs  and  profits, 
the  statistics  of  prices  secured  represent  some  sections  of  the  country 
much  more  adequately  than  others.  It  will  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  tables  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  next  section  that  figures 
are  given  for  very  few  of  the  cities  of  the  South  and  West,  but  that  they 
are  mainly  for  cities  in  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  £ast 
North  Central  States. 

The  price  schedule  called  for  records  of  changes  in  price  and  weight 
per  loaf  for  only  the  two  leading  brands  sold  by  each  company. 
This  simplification  of  the  schedule  seemed  desiiable,  for  practical 
reasons,  such  as  the  greater  difficulty  in  securing  answers  to  more 
complicated  inquiries.  Moreover,  it  was  thought  that  the  prices  of 
two  leading  brands  could  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
entire  business  of  a  company  in  any  city.^' 

Mdhods  of  compiling  the  iaUes  of  wholesale  prices. — ^The  %ure& 
given  in  the  tal^es  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  foUowiog  section  are  in 
terms  of  cents  per  pound  of  baked  bread.'*  In  tlum  cases  in  which 
dough  weights  or  sealii^  weights  were  reported  eonTersions  were 


>o  In  some  cases  the  figures  were  not  furnished  in  schedule  form,  and  from  a  very  few  ocnnpaiiieB  some- 
what more  complete  dam  wen  setmred  than  those  called  tor  in  the  schedule.  In  addition  to  the  sdwdnla 
inauiry,  agents  of  the  commission  visited  numerous  cities  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1825,  and  from  re- 
tailers dealing  in  bread  secured  information  on  wholesale  and  retail  prices  and  competitive  conditions. 
The  statistics  secured  through  this  inquiry  were  chiefly  pdOIB  fit  the  end  of  UMI  hnginiiif  of  Ittfi, 
but  some  information  on  earlier  prices  was  also  secured. 

i>  See  appendix  Tables  0  to  90m  BtttistleBoaooBteaiidprafltslBditail.  TbodiMOBBloBef  tliftiaabiect 
is  found  in  Chap.  VIII. 

u  In  some  cases  the  replies  received  covered  more  than  two  brands,  and  the  aeeountants  sometimes  re- 
ported several  brands  and  in  a  few  cases  all  the  leading  Inrands  sold.  One  important  baking  company  with 
bakeries  in  several  cities  furnished  a  very  complete  record  of  weights  and  prices  of  all  kinds  and  brands  of 
bread  sold  from  each  of  its  bakeries  for  the  years  1920  to  1923,  indusive,  giving  scaling  weights,  number  of 
loaves  sold,  and  price  per  loaf.  Unfortunately,  no  such  complete  record  was  secured  from  any  other  com- 
pany with  bakeries  in  several  cities. 

For  the  later  years  the  commission's  accountants  supplemented  the  statistics  mentioned  above  by  asoM» 
taining  the  changes  in  weight  and  price  for  two  or  mam  lea^ng  hraiids. 

la  In  nearly  aU  cases  the  figures  used  were  known  to  befor  wnmNlloftW,  which  oftiBMlI  for  aaomowhat 
higher  price  than  unwrapped  loaves. 
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made  by  the  use  of  the  ratio  of  9  to  8.  The  ratio  of  dough  weight 
to  baked  weight  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  formula  employed 
in  making  the  dough,  including  the  character  of  the  ingredients,  to 
the  baking  process,  and  possibly  to  other  factors.  Roughly,  however, 
the  loss  of  weight  in  baking  may  be  taken  as  one-ninth.  In  other 
words,  it  may  be  considered  that  it  requires  18  ounces  of  dough  to 
produce  a  pound  of  baked  bread.  Since  it  was  not  possible  to  know 
tlie  exact  ratios  in  individual  cases,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  certain 
ratio  to  apply  in  aU  cases,  and  the  one  mentioned  above  seemed 
most  satisiactorj.^^ 

The  monthfy  igims  for  manT  of  the  individiial  iSlies  pm^ted  in 
the  price  tables  were  compiled  from  the  recofd»  for  a  single  cmnpanj 
and  a  single  brand  of  bread.  It  was  necessary  in  such  cases  to  use 
the  %ures  lor  a  single  company  to  represent  the  price  movement  for 
a  given  city,  because  data  were  lacking  for  other  companies  operating 
in  the  same  city.  However,  where  satisfactorv  records  were  avaiC 
able  for  two  or  more  compaipl  any  city,  the  figures  were  combined 
m  averages."  Sun  pie  averages  were  employed,  because  generally 
figures  for  weighting  were  not  available.  The  method  of  computing 
the  averages  was  in  most  cases  not  of  much  importanro.  Frequently 
the  prices  of  two  or  more  companies  were  identical  or  differed  so  little 
that  the  result  could  not  have  been  essentially  different  if  the  averages 
had  been  weighted. 

It  has  hem  noted  that  the  price  records  secured  from  most  of  the 
companies  were  limited  to  the  figures  for  two  brands,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  generally  one  was  a  large  loaf  and  the  other  a  small  loaf. 
Since  generally  no  figures  were  avtulable  for  weighting  the  prices  of 
the  large  and  small  loaf  in  an  average  price,  it  was  decided  to  use  the 
igures  for  the  large  loaf  wherever  such  were  available,  supplementing 
them  with  prices  lor  the  small  loaf  in  other  cases,  but  the  latter  were 
very  few.** 

In  the  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  the  price  records  afforded 
figures  for  several  brands  an  effort  was  made  to  present  the  price  for 
the  leading  brand  or  best  seller,  so  far  as  practicable.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  baking  business  that  a  brand  of  bread  which  has  been 
by  .far  the  best  seller  for  a  long  time  may  be  supplanted  in  favor  by 
another  brand,  and  the  sales  of  the  first  brand  may  at  a  later  period 
drop  to  an  insignificant  figure,  or  at  least  be  far  surpassed  by  those  of 

M  A  strict  adherence  to  the  use  of  a  aini^  ratio  probably  leads  in  some  cases  to  very  slight  errors  in  tht 
prices  per  pocmd  ccmipated  from  scalini  vdgbts.  To  illustrate,  in  some  cases  27  ounces  of  dough  may  pro* 
onoe  34  oances  of  bcdced  bread,  while  in  others  it  may  possibly  require  27H  ounces  to  produce  a  pound* 
aad-a-half  baked  loaf.  By  the  use  of  the  9  to  8  ratio,  however,  27'  i  ounces  of  dough  is  shown  as  producing 
nearly  24H  ounces  of  baked  bread.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  necessary  to  adopt  a  uniform  method  of  making 
conversions  where  rooottis  ««•  gif«i  ill  tent  of  tagii  ««l|Iit8,  bat  tay  iBMooneiet  wliieli  remit  caa 
not  be.  important. 

This  method  was  used  in  computing  prices  even  for  cities  in  States  which  forbid  the  sale  of  any  but  stand- 
ard-weight  loavis  (see  pp.  IW  and  207),  if  tbo  rooofds  were  gven  in  terms  of  dough  wdghts,  although,  theo- 
rMteaUy  at  least,  la  tliosa  StalealoavaB  of  the  standard  bidnd  weights  are  produced  in  aucases,  even  though 
tbifi  may  be  slight  diflecMieas  in  dough  weights  from  one  brand  to  another. 

••H  was  not  possible  in  some  cases  to  combine  the  figures  for  two  or  more  companies  for  the  entire  period 
covered  by  the  table,  because  figures  for  one  or  more  of  the  companies  were  lacking  for  part  of  the  period; 
e.  g.,  figures  were  secured  for  some  companies  for  1923  and  1924,  but  not  for  1925.  Also,  as  already  stated 
(p.  197),  figures  for  years  prior  to  1923  were  obtained  for  only  a  few  companies.  Therefore,  the  series  of  prices 
presented  for  a  particular  city  may  represent  the  figures  for  a  sinsle  company  for  part  of  tbe  time  covered 
and  averages  for  two  or  mote  companies  tar  the  other  parts,  acoor5mig  to  the  data  avidfaiMe  for  oompllatitni. 

1*  Siace  there  is  ordinarily  some  difference  in  the  per  pound  price  of  large  and  small  loaves  of  the  same  or 
similar  brands  sold  by  a  given  company,  it  was  in  the  interest  of  comparability  to  use  exclusively,  as  for  as 
practicable,  the  figures  either  for  the  large  loaf  or  the  small  loaf.  The  former  was  selectad  tSMajT  beeaOM 
there  were  more  cases  in  which  there  were  available  satisfactory  pricv.s  for  tlie  large  loaf. 

It  may  be  noted  that  when  the  per  pound  prioei  of  similar  large  and  small  loaves  sold  by  the  same  com- 
pany differ  the  price  of  the  large  loaf  is  gnnraaliy  kiwer.  though  occasionally  the  contrary  is  true.  The  difliBr- 
enee  between  the  prices  of  the  hmrm  of  tht  two  weli^ts  Is  sometimes  negligihle,  but  may  run  as  high  as  a 
amhatiflitiHal  .tnetiiMi^  of :« 'Omt, 


the  new  brand.^^  In  order  to  present  the  prices  of  the  best  selling 
brands,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  on  account  of  this  change  in 
popularity  of  brands  to  shift  from  one  brand  to  another  in  making 
up  a  price  series  for  a  period  of  years.** 

In  compiling  the  figures  shown  in  the  price  tables  which  are  given 
in  this  chapter,  where  changes  in  price  per  pound.**  took  place  on 
other  dates  than  the  first  of  the  month,  averages  were  computed  by 
weighting  "  the  different  prices  by  the  number  of  days  they  were  in 
force,  respectively.  In  many  cases  this  was  the  <mly  available 
method  in  the  afa^nce  of  %ures  showing  pvoduetiooi  or  qusntity  of 
sal^i*'* 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  data  available  lor  the  compilation 
of  wholesale  prices  of  bread,  as  described  above,  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  Objections  may  be  raised  to  the  use  of  figures  for  a 
single  brand  to  represent  the  business  of  a  company,  as  well  as  to  the 
use  of  the  figures  for  one  company  to  represent  the  prices  of  an  entire 
city.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  figures  for  repre- 
sentative companies  and  leading  brands  have  been  employed ;  and  it  is 
believed  that,  even  with  the  admitted  defects,  the  figures  have  con- 
siderable value  in  throwing  light  on  price  movements.  Probably 
they  can  be  used  with  greater  confidence  in  showing  the  trend  of 
prices  than  in  making  comparisons  of  price  levels  in  different  cities, 
particularly  since,  as  pointed  out  above  (p.  195),  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  possible  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  commodities 
compared. 

Section  3.  Statistics  of  wholesale  prices. 

Introduction. — In  this  section  wholesale  prices  of  bread,  in  cents 
per  pound,  are  presented  for  those  cities  for  which  adequate  data 
were  secured.  This  part  of  the  inquiry,  as  has  already  been  mentioned 
(p.  197),  was  aimed  to  cover  particularly  the  three-year  period,  1923- 
1925,  although  some  price  records  were  obtained  for  earlier  years. 
For  this  period  usuable  records  were  secured  lor  54  cities. 
average  monthly  prices  for  these  are  shown  in  detail  in  Appendix 
Table  3.  Simple  monthly  averages  of  these  prices  by  geographic 
groups  are  shown  in  Table  35  (p.  203),  and  yearly  averages  for  each 
city  in  Table  36  (p.  204).  Monthly  average  prices  for  the  six-year 
period,  1920-1925,  were  compiled  from  the  records  going  back  prior 
to  1923.  Adequate  data  for  this  purpose,  however,  were  secured  for 
only  nine  cities,  as  follows:  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Newark, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago.^'*  The 
monthly  figures  in  detail  for  these  cities  will  be  found  in  Appendix 


>'  Stich  dianges  are  probably  usually  due  to  the  policy  of  the  company  in  advertising  and  pushing  thesalea 
of  the  new  brand  at  the  expense  of  the  old.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  new  brand  often  is  new  chiellylB 
name,  there  being  comparatively  little  difference  in  formulas  or  ingredients  used  in  the  two  loaves. 

Some  changes  (generally  slight)  shown  in  the  tables  from  one  month  to  the  next  are  due  to  this  substi- 
tution of  tlie  j^oe  of  anotlier  brand;  i.  e.,  the  price  and  weight  of  the  first  brand  may  have  continnBd 
uncluuiged,  but  the  table  may  show  a  change  in  price  due  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  for  another  brand  wl^ 
diflerent  price  pet  pound  were  substituted.  This  method  of  substitutioii-af  OiW  lnandB  wawad  wtUWfiMI 
in  order  to  present  the  figures  for  the  most  representative  brands. 

"  Changes  in  price  per  pound,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  effected  not  only  by  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  amount  charged  per  loaf  but  by  alterations  in  the  weight  of  the  loaf,  which  produce  changes  in  the  price 
per  pound.   (See  p.  196.) 

Each  was  multiplied  by  tlie  number  of  days  in  force  and  the  total  of  these  products  was  divided  by 
the  total  number  of  days  used  in  weighting. 

*^  RetarwM  baa  already  been  made  (p.  197,  note  12)  to  an  especially  complete  record  of  prices  for  tlie  years 
1920  to  1923  famished  by  one  company.  This  record  showed  quantities  sold  at  different  iM-ices  by  periods 
of  5  weeks,  but  did  not  show  the  dates  on  which  price  changes  occurred.  In  order  to  use  these  figures  la 
show  the  prices  by  months,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  approximate  dates  of  the  price  changes.  Tll|i 
was  done  on  the  assumption  that  the  number  of  dayf  ttiaiBa|WwtTOpricaBwawi»tpwaawili>OB^  to  tba 
quantity  of  sales  at  those  prices,  respectively. 

*•  The  figures  for  these  mim  att  alio  imoliiaad  in  the  tabia  for  M  oities,  oavariog  tbe  ytars  lAa-lttK.  ^ea 
Appandix  Table  3 J 
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Table  1,  wiule  simple  annual  averages  are  given  in  the  Ibiowing 

WMle  t!i€Se  nine  cities  are  by  no  means  fully  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  their  importance  is  such  as  to  give  special  interest 
to  price  statistics  covering  as  long  a  period  as  six  vears. 

Prices,  1920-1925,  for  nine  cities.— T&h\e  34,  which  foUows,  gives 
jrearlj  average  wholesale  prices  for  the  nine  cities  listed  above,  with 
mmple  averages  of  the  prices  of  all  the  cities  combined.  It  also 
8ill>WB  the  per  cent  of  decrease  in  the  annual  average  price  for  each  city 
mm  1920  to  1921  and  from  1920  to  the  year  of  lowest  average  price. 
Tiiese  amGiiial  prices  are  simple  averages  computed  from  the  monthly 
average  prices  ibown  k  Appendix  TMe  1," 


Table  34, — Annmd  OMrofi  wholesale  prices  of  bread  /or  nirie  svedjied  cities, 

llki  cents  per  poand  ftfltr  btUBgl 


CItj 

1890 

1821 

1818 

IBM 

1885 

1' 

1920 

Mui. 

torn 

miiBt 

ms 

8.1 

7.3 

7.2 

7.2 

7.9 

10.8 

29.4 

10.2 

9.1 

7.8 

7.2 

7.9 

10.8 

29.4 

N«ir  Yofk  

Newark.   „  

Iff 

8.6 
8.6 

7.5 
7.4 

^ 
7.3 

s 

7.6 
7.4 

7.9 
7.9 

14.9 
14.9 

25.7 
27.7 

Philadelphia  ... 

&1 

7.8 

7.5 

7.5 

8.3 

12.0 

18.5 

Baltimore   ,  

las 

&8 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.8 

18.6 

26.5 

8.0 

&3 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.9 

16.2 

27.3 

8.8 

7.6 

6.5 

6.5 

6.7 

6.6 

22.4 

33.7 

8.7 

8.2 

8.4 

&4 

8.3 

ULl 

17.2 

mm  mm  

mo 

&5 

7.8 

7.4 

7.1 

7.8 

15.0 

86.0 

Changes  m  ihe  hml  of  prices  from  year  to  year,— The  table  shows  that 
bread  ^ncc®  were  very  high  in  1920,  as  compared  with  the  following 
years,  m  aU  the  cities  represented;  but  this,  of  course,  was  in  line 
with  the  movement  of  commodity  prices  generally.  Marked  declines 
m  the  last  month  of  1920  and  in  1921  reduced  the  averages  for  the 
later  year  by  percentages  ranging  from  about  11  to  223^  below  those  of 
1920,  the  decrease  in  the  average  for  the  nine  cities  being  15  per 
cent.  A  still  further  decline  in  1922,  and  for  some  of  the  cities  in 
1923,**  reduced  the  yearly  averages  so  that  they  were  from  about  17 
per  cent  (for  Chicago)  to  nearly  34  per  cent  (for  Cleveland)  below 
the  figures  for  1920.2*  The  period  1922  to  1924,  inclusive,  was  one 
of  nearly  stationary  prices,  while  in  1925  there  was  a  slight  upward 
lamd  m  the  figures  for  all  the  cities,  except  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 

fhmpanson  of  prices  of  bread  and  flour— These  decreases  in  the 
prices  of  bread  between  1920  and  the  year  of  lowest  prices  (1922  or 
1923)  were  much  less  marked  than  those  in  the  price  of  flour.  The 
latter  decreased  one-third  or  more  from  1920  to  1921,  as  measured 
by  the  aimual  averages,  while  from  1920  to  1923  the  decrease  was 

«rI!J?S?"'^^"K°'  statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  publishes  average  wholesale 
Sw^JSLTA  for  5  cities-Chicago,  Cinciimati,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  andffi  lKcis?o 

\Pe"od  of  years  are  printed  in  the  animal  bulletins  on  Wholesale  Pr^cS,  and  iSTsuDDle^ 
wnted  quarterhr  by  publication  of  the  montWy  Monthly  Labor  Re^ew  (in  thTnuSibeS 

ffi'l^^  and  Nuirember).  %he  figures  as  published  are  average  prices  per'poJSd  of 

StatMfflS  for  the  5  cities  named  above  were  converted  to  show  the 
Kr* J** 5*"^^*',*'*^^^  ^^^^^  shown  in  Appendix  Table  2.   The  conversions  from  orices  ner 

rShCh'!^'*  -^^^     ^V''  P*^""  J^"'^^  of  baJced  bread  were  made  on  tSrbMto  of  t^Tr^toTf  9tS 

'•ZS.K^ m.ikmg  similar  conversions  for  other  tables  in  this  report,  m  tTmSximd^o  1» 
i  S!l?i!S£*  ^  ^!L'™o«  alone        tiie  lowwt  yearly  avmge  in  1934.  «P«*™~  ^  P-  ^w- 
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about  50  oenl^  On  Hie  uliiar  hand,  th0  pnee  of  floiir,  measured 
asain  in  annual  averages,  increased  38  per  cent  from  192^  to  1925, 
while  the  greatest  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  for  anj  of  the  citifit 
induded  in  the  above  table  was  only  about  10  per  cent.  WhOe, 
naturally,  a  general  correspond^M^  is  to  be  expected  between  the  price 
of  bread  and  that  of  flour,  any  very  close  correspondence  is  hardly  to 
be  anticipated  even  over  fairly  long  periods.  While  the  cost  of 
flour  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  element  in  the  total  cost  of  bread 
labor  costs  are  also  important,  and  the  prices  of  other  ingredients  than 
flour  have  some  weight,  though  slight  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  chief  ingredient  or  with  the  labor  cost.  Over  short  periods,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  price  of  bread  will  very 
closely  follow  changes  in  the  price  of  flour,  even  though  changes  in 
the  per  pound  price  of  bread  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  effected 
through  variations  in  the  weights  of  loaves.  (See  p.  196  above.)  II 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  these  jrearly  changes  in  the  prices  it 
bread  for  all  the  cities  combined  correspond  in  a  general  way  with 
the  yearlv  changes  in  the  total  costs  of  producing  and  sellttg  bread. 
(Cf.  Table.  560 

MorMy  moiemeni  pf  mtmge  priu^  for  Hunnim  eonMMd.-^ 
While  the  c<Mnposite  figures  obtained  by  computing  a  simple  aver- 
age of  the  monthly  prices  of  the  nine  cities  can  hardly  be  taken  as 
an  averagie  price  for  the  country  as  a  whole,"  still  it  is  of  some  value 
as  showing  the  trend,  in  wholesale  prices  of  bread  during  the  period 
1920-1925.  This  price  series  is  represented  graphically  in  the  dia- 
gram on  page  224,  in  which  the  curve  of  wholesale  prices  is  based 
on  the  average  monthly  wholesale  prices  for  the  nine  cities  combined 
as  shown  in  Appendix  Table  1  (p.  472). 

Taking  the  average  for  the  nine  cities  together,  it  will  be  noted 
that  wholesale  prices  increased  about  1  cent  in  the  first  half  of  1920, 
but  fell  sharply  in  December.  By  February,  1921,  the  price  had 
reached  the  point  from  which  the  curve  starts  in  January,  1920. 
The  decline  continued  sharply  until  May,  1921,  when  the  price 
was  more  than  a  cent  below  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Then 
after  a  half  year  of  stationary  prices,  there  was  another  decline  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1921  and  the  early  months  of  1922  to  the  low 
point  of  the  series.  This  was  about  28  per  cent  below  the  high 
point  of  1920  and  about  20  per  cent  below  the  opening  price  of  that 
year. 

The  diagram  shows  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years  of  stationary 
prices,  from  May,  1922,  to  October,  1924|  followed  hj  a  aligiit 
upward  movemeat  at  the  end  Of  1924  and  in  1925. 


»•  The  following  statement  shows  the  annual  average  prices  of  flour,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  in  Bulletin  No.  415  on  Wholesale  Prices,  1890  to  1925,  pp. 
87-;88.  TlijB  fi£ures,  in  dollars  per  barrel,  are  given  fo^  "Standard  patents"  a^^inneappUs  and  " Wintar 


Ytar 

Standard 
eatenta^ 
Mhmo- 
apolis 

Winter  1 
Intents, 
Kansas 
City 

Ymt 

Standard 

E|^t8| 

Mtnui- 
apoHt 

winmr 

cay 

1920  ,  ...  

$12.68 
8.33 
7.28 

$12.52 
7.74 
&86 

$&39 
7.1ft 

an 

16.18 

aS 

1921  
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€(m^pmrmn  of  prices  for  different  cities.— It  is  of  interest  next  to 
(»iii|>»«s  lie  prices  of  the  nine  cities  with  one  another,  akhoiigh  one 
niiist  be  cautious  in  drawing  conclusions  on  account  of  the  doubt  about 
sMcl  comparability  of  the  %ures  which  has  already  been  pointed  out 
mp.  IM  and  199).  It  is  believed,  however,  that  while  there  may  be  some 
di^rences  in  the  quality  of  the  bread  for  the  different  cities,  there  is 
aiffiamt  similaiity  to  make  broad  genial  comparisons  trustworthy. 
Such  comparisons  may  be  made  oonvenieiitly  by  using  the  annual 
averages  in  Table  34  (p.  200).  This  table  ^ows  that  &e  diflFerence 
betwe^  the  lowest  and  hi^est  annual  average  prices  for  the  several 
cities  ranged  from  1  cent  for  1920  to  1.9  cents  for  1923,  and  that  far 
each  of  the  years  1922,  1924,  and  1925  it  was  1.7  cents.^*  These 
ranges,  however,  except  that  for  1920,  are  reduced  greatly,  if  the  prices 
for  Cleveland  and  Chicago  are  left  out  of  account.  For  the  other 
seven  cities,  after  the  year  1921,'^  there  are  no  very  marked  differ- 
ences between  the  lowest  and  highest  annual  averages,  the  greatest 
linge  in  any  year  being  0.7  cent. 

Probably  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  table  is  the  relatively 
low  price  for  Cleveland  for  all  years  except  1920.  For  all  the  other 
years  its  price  was  at  least  one-half  cent  lower  than  that  of  any  of  the 
«ght  other  cities,  while  for  1925  it  was  1.2  cents  below  the  next  higher 
Next  in  interest,  perhaps,  is  the  relatively  high  price  for 
^  ^  fear  the  years  1922  to  1925,  inclusive,  for  each  of  which  it 
^owB  the  Mi^est  price  in  the  table.  (For  oompilitlfi  conditions  in 
Chicago,  see  Chap.  V.  sec.  4.) 

For  most  of  the  years  there  is  very  Mttle  wuitaon  from  the  simple 
average  price  for  the  nine  cities  combined  m  the  figures  for  any  of  the 
cities  except  Clevelttud,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia.^^ 

Further  reference  to  Table  34  shows  that  white  the  Cleveland  price 
was  exceptionally  low  after  1920,  it  was  only  ddghtly  bebw  the 
average  for  the  nine  cities  combined  for  that  year.  Hence,  the  pel 
cent  of  decline  in  the  annual  average  price  from  1920  to  1921  was  par- 
ticularly heavy  for  that  city  (22.4  per  cent),  as  it  was  also  from  1920 
to  the  year  of  lowest  prices  (33.7  per  cent).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
figures  for  Chicago,  which  were  relatively  high  for  all  years  except 
1920,  show  a  comparatively  low  per  cent  of  decrease  (12.1  per  cent) 
from  1920  to  1921,  and  the  lowest  per  cent  of  decrease  (17.2  per  cent) 
for  any  city  from  1920  to  the  year  of  lowest  prices.  For  the  other  cities 
the  decreases  from  1920  to  1921  ranged  from  slightly  less  than  11  per 
eent  to  about  ISH  p«r  cent,  and  from  1920  to  the  year  of  lowest  prices, 
irwu  1«J<  per  cent  to  about  293^  per  cent. 

Priem  1B$S-19$S  Jwr  S4  ctltes.— Monthly  average  prices  for  54 
aties  for  the  three-year  period  1923-1925  are  given  in  Appendix 
Table  3  (p.  476),  two  summaries  of  which  appear  in  the  following 
tables.  The  first  shows  by  months  the  averwjes  by  geographic 
divisions  and  for  the  54  cities  fsombined,  while  the  second  gives  for 
each  city  the  anniitl  average  price,  the  range  in  monthly  pi^es,  and 
the  maximum  change  in  prices  from  one  month  to  ^e  next. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  the  54  cities  is  as  follows:  New 
England,  7;  Middle  Atlantic  division,  12;  East  North  Central 

.hllJn  *hS"^S2f *i2?fS.il'f*  montWy  figures  as  shown  in  Appendix  Table  1,  is  2.1  cents,  the  differenoe 
silown  betweiB  tat  prices  for  Ctevdend  and  Chicago  for  April,  im. 

t  iUF/^»&L?^  V      range  Is  reduced  from  1.5  cents,  if  Cleveland  and  Chicago  figures  are  included,  to 
1  cent  witboQt  the  flgores  tor  these  two  cities. 

»  For  the  otkm  dties  the  only  diflferenoes  in  excess  of  0.3  cent  are  in  the  figures  for  Boston.  Providence, 
and  Baltimore  iniiM  yew  foreMh  dty.  Wm  PbiliMlelpiite  tlii  dtthranoes  aie  in  nam  ofOJeent  IW  tlumrol 
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division,  18;  West  North  Central  division,  6;  South  Atlantic  divi- 
sion, 5;  and  6  cities  in  other  States.^^  The  representation,  it  will 
be  noted,  is  fairly  satisfactory  for  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic, 
and  East  North  Central  divisions,  less  so  for  the  West  North  Central 
and  South  Atlantic  divisions,  while  much  of  the  South  and  West 
is  hardly  represented.  Although  cwtain  sections  are  not  adequately 
covered,  those  for  which  the  table  shows  the  largest  numbers  of 
cities  are  regions  of  relatively  dmae  population  and  numerous  cities. 

Average  marUhly  prices  hy  geogra^ie  dimsians. — ^Table  35,  which 
fdlows,  gives  monthly  average  prices  by  geographic  divisions,  the 
figures  being  simple  averages  of  the  prices  for  the  several  cities  rep- 
res^ting  the  respective  divisi<»is: 

Table  35. — Monthly  average  wholesale  prices  of  bread  by  geographic  divmom, 

19gS-19B6  • 

[in  cents  per  pound  after  baking] 


IConlh 


1923 

January  

February..-,  

March  .  .  «  

 -   

June  

Jnly  

August   

September .....   

October  .  

November....... — ........ 


I'm 


ISBoary  

feiNruary — 
Ifnrab  

MSj  ... 

June  

July  

August  

September. 

October  

November. 
Beeember.. 


Yetr. 


1925 

January   ...... 

.Fetouary    

Afairali.. «•>....•.. 

Atirfl  - 

May.....  

June  — 

July  

August   ...  

September  ............... 

October  ...  

Novembor  

December  


Year. 


BniAaiid 

Middle 
▲tiantic 

East 
North 
Central 

West 
North 
Central 

South 
Auaone 

utner 

l.t*I.M 

CHMS 

91 

7.4 

7.2 

7.0 

7.0 

6.9 

7.0 

7.1 

7  A 

7  9 

7  ft 

i.  V 

6.9 

7.0 

7.1 

7.4 

7.2 

6.9 

6.9 

6.9 

7  0 

7.0 

7.4 

7.2 

6.9 

6l9 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

7.4 
7.4 

7.2 

7.1 

6.9 

6.9 

7.0 

7.1 
7,1 

7.2 

7.1 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.4 
7.4 

7.2 
7.2 

7.1 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

7.0 

7.1 

7.4 

7.2 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

7.0 

7.1 

7.4 

7.2 

7.1  1 

7.0 

6.9 

7.0 
7.0 

7*  Ji 

7.3 

7.2 

7.1  1 

7. 1 

6.9 

7.1 
7.1 

7.3 

7.3 

7.  1 

7.  1 

6.9 

7.0 

7.4 

7.2 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

7.0 

7.1 

7.8 

7.3 

7.1 

7.1 

6.9 

7.0 

7»  it 

7.8 

7.2 

7.1 

7.1 

&9 

7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

7.2 

7.1 

7.2 

6.9 

7.1 

7.1 

7.2 

7.8 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.8 
7.3 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.1 
7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.8 

7.4 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.1 

7.2 
7.S 

7.3 

7.4 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.1 

7.3 
7.3 

7.4 

7.1 

7.8 

7.4 

7.2 

7.8 

7.4 

7.2 

7.4 

7.4 

7.3 

7.8 

7.4 

7.S 

7.8 

7.4 

7.4 

7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

7.8 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.1 

7.2 

7.« 

7.6 

7.4 

7.6 

7.5 

7.7 

7.8 

7.« 

7.7 

7.4 

7.7 

7.5 

7.8 

7.0 

7.6 

7.8 

7.4 

7.7 

7.5 

8.0 

7.0 

7.6 

7.8 

7.4 

7.8 

7.4 

7.7 

7.0 

7.6 

7.8 

7.4 

7.8 

7.3 

7.7 

7.0 

7.6 

7.8 

7.4 

7.8 

7.3 

7.7 

7.« 

7.6 

7.8 

7.4 

7.8 

7.8 

7.7 

7.8 
7.f 

7.7 

7.8 

7.4 

7.8 

7.3 

7.7 

7.7 

7.8 

7.4 

7.9 

7.3 

7. 7 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 

7.4 

7.9 

7.3 

7.6 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 

7.4 

8.0 

7.4 

7.5 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 

7.4 

&0 

7.4 

7,5 

7.6 

7. 6 

7.8 

7.4 

7.8 

7.4 

7.7 

7.8 

•  Compiled  from  Appendix  Table  3.  The  numbers  of  cities  represented  by  divisions  are  as  follows: 
New  England,  7;  Middle  Atlantic  division,  12;  East  North  Central  division,  18;  West  North  Cenmi 
^vision,  6;  fikmtb  AUankic  division,  5;  remainder  of  the  country,  6;  total,  54. 

»  Simple  avenmes  coo^pated  from  the  prioes  for  the  54  cities,  and  not  from  group  averages. 

»  This  group  consists  of  three  California  cities  and  one  each  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Montana.  The 
average  for  these  six  cities  is  given  in  Table  35  in  order  to  make  that  table  complete,  but  obviously  it 
does  not  repreemt  a  sbi^  geopapbio  diviskni  as  tbe  otber  figures  do. 
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Tke  table  shows  no  abrupt  changes  in  the  monthly  arerage  prices 
for  the  main  geographic  divisions.  Moreover,  the  range  between  the 
lowest  and  highest  monthly  ayerages  was  not  in  excess  of  three-fifths 
of  one  cent  for  Um  of  the  five  groups,  although  for  the  fifth  it  was 
1.1  cent.** 

Pof  aU  the  groups  the  priees  were  practically  statkmaiy  through 
the  year  1923.  There  iras  a  ittle  more  change  in  1924,  wtlh  the  traid 
generally  sightly  upward,  paiiicnlariy  at  the  end  of  ^e  year.  For 
1925  the  general  level  of  pricei  was  somewhat  higher  for  all  the 
groups,  with  the  trend  sli^htlv  upward  for  the  New  England,  Middle 
Atlanticj  and  West  North  Central  groups.  Taking  the  figures  for 
the  54  cities  combined,  it  may  be  said  that  1923  was  a  year  of  sta- 
tionary prices,  that  1924  showed  a  slight  upward  trend,  and  that  on 
account  of  this  and  a  further  increase  at  the  beginning  of  1925,  the 
level  for  the  later  year  was  nearly  one-half  cent  above  that  of  1924, 
although  the  price  was  practically  stationary  through  1925. 

The  maximum  difference  between  the  monthly  prices  of  the  dif- 
ferent geographic  divisions  represented  was  three-fifths  of  one  cent; 
in  many  of  the  months  the  range  did  not  exceed  two-fifths  cent, 
while  in  some  it  was  only  one-fifth  cent  per  pound. 

Yearly  level  of  prices  for  iridimdual  cities. — Since  it  is  possible  that 
important  facts  regarding  the  figures  for  individual  cities  may  be 
concealed  in  the  averages  for  groups,  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  some- 
what more  detailed  stndv  of  the  prices.  This  may  be  done  by  con- 
sulting the  following  table  with  occasional  reference  to  the  figures  in 
Appendix  Table  3  on  which  it  is  based : 


-Awmol  twerage  wholesale  prices  of  bread  and  range  in  monthiff  aneriBges 
for  54  »pecijied  citieSf  192S-1926 

pit  OHitt  iMff  ponnd  aftir  l»kiiig| 


AtUM 

■tftmorai 

9  pvico 

Three-year  range  in 
monthly  average  prices 

Mazi. 
warn 

one 
month 

tOUMt 

1S23 

1034 

1925 

Low- 
est 

High- 
flit 

Range 

7.3 
7.S 
&0 
7.3 
7.g 

7.1 

W 
7.6 
7.3 
7.S 
6.0 
7.S 

7.9 
7.6 

7.5 
7.9 
7.6 
7.6 
7.S 

7.2 
7.3 
7.5 
7.2 
7.3 
&7 
7.8 

8.0 
7.6 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
7.6 
7.6 

as 

.8 
.5 
.8 
.7 
.0 
.8 

ft  5 
.8 
.3 
.6 
.7 
.6 
.3 

7.4 

7.3 

7.6 

7.3 

7.7 

.6 

.8 

7.5 
7.3 
6.8 
7.0 
7.0 
7.4 
7.3 
7.6 
7.3 
7.fi 

a7 

7.8 

7.6 
7.3 
6.9 
7.2 
7.8 
7.6 
7.3 
7.6 
7.4 
7.5 
7.2 
7.3 

7.9 
7.7 
7.7 
7.S 
7.6 
7.6 
7.8 
7.8 
7.t 
8.3 
7.6 
7.9 

7.5 
7.8 
6.8 
6.7 
&8 
7.3 
7.1 
7.6 
7.3 
7.6 
6.7 
7.3 

8.0 
7.7 
&0 
7.7 
7.6 
7.6 
7.8 
7.8 

ao 

&4 
7.6 
&0 

.5 
.4 
1.2 
1.0 
.8 
.3 
.7 
.3 
.7 
.9 
.0 
.8 

.2 
.4 
.6 
.8 
.6 
.8 
.8 
.1 
.2 
.4 
.8 
.6 

7.3 

7.8 

7.8 

7.2 

7.8 

.6 

.1 

City  mid  division 


Boston,  Mass  

Fitchburg,  Mass  

Holyoke,  Mas?  

Providence.  R.  i... 

Hartford,  Conn  

Watarbury,  Conn. 
Bildpiioct,  Cann.. 


Hair  Eo^and  dtrMoii.. 

Naw  Yotlt»  N. 
.llfniil  VflnMn..  H.  Y.. 

'SanaoQsa,  N.  Y,  

BodMSter,  N.  Y  

Bllllalo*  N.  Y....  ... 

HobolMi,  N.  I  

:PliiiBon,  N.  J  

Oarfldd,  N.  J  

Newark,  N.  J  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Nonristown,J'a. 
Plttslniigh, 


Miidlt  AteQtie  dlviifoii. 


« It  was  1  cent  for  the  floal  groap  of  the  table,  which  does  not  represent  a  single  geographic  division. 
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Table  36. — Annual  average  wkoUsdle  prices  of  bread  and  range  in  motMg  averagee 

for  64  specified  citiest  19SS-19B6 — Continued 


lln  cents  per  pound  after  baking] 


Annual  average  price 

ThiB»>yBarnQ 

AlSXl' 

muni 

City  mm-mvmaa 

diango. 

one 

1091 

tlOSS 

Low- 
est 

Higb- 

flSt 

Kange 

tonait 

a  ft 

0.  V 

a  Q 
0,  o 

0.  o 

7  t\ 
t.  U 

a3 

6.5 

6.7 

&6 

6.5 

6.8 

.3 

'  .1 

0.  7 

A  T 

0. 7 

0.  7 

A  7 

0.  7 

A  7 

6.7 

6.7 

7.1 

6.7 

7.3 

.6 

.8 

6.1 

6.7 

6.9 

5.0 

6.9 

1.0 

.9 

r^nlnmHii*!  Ohin 

6.8 

6.8 

6.7 

6.7 

6.8 

.1 

.  1 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

7.0 

7.0 

7.9 

7.0 

8.0 

1.0 

.8 

o.  o 

A  A. 
0.  4 

7  n 

O.  o 

7  n 

.7 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

South  Bend,  Ind  

A  A 

D.  O 

'  7  % 

O.  ^ 

7  31 

1.  o 

2.1 

1.6 

Bftminond  Ind 

8.3 

as 

&3 

8.3 

8.3 

8.  4 

8.  4 

8.3 

7.9 

8.5 

.6 

Peoria  111 

6.9 

6.9 

8.3 

6.9 

8.3 

1.4 

&3 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

8u3 

Detroit.Mich  

OrandBvid^lfieli  

Mflwaokae^  wfa  

7.7 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.7 

.1 

.1 

6.9 

7.1 

8.2 

6.9 

8.8 

1.4 

LI 

f.  O 

7  11 

7  \ 

7  •» 
f  .  9 

M  NoKtb  Cantral  divisioii  .... 

T  1 

7  1 

7  A 

A  O 

7  A 

.5 

7.6 

7.6 

8.6 

7.5 

8.6 

1.1 

.7 

Das  Mfuiuis.  Iowa 

7.0 

7. 1 

7.8 

7.0 

7.8 

.8 

.2 

«  mm 

St.  loiaph,  MO  

5.5 

6.3 

6.T 

4.9 

6.7 

L& 

.8 

Kansas  City,  Mo   

7.8 

7.4 

7.8 

7.8 

&1 

.t 

&I 

8.2 

8.6 

8.1 

8.6 

Ik 

•  w 

&4 

6.7 

7.6 

6.4 

8.0 

l.« 

Wait  North  Cintval  divlaiiiii  

7.0 

7.2 

7.8 

6.9 

8.0 

1. 1 

.2 

7.7 

7.5 

7.8 

7.4 

7.9 

.5 

.4 

Washington,  D.  C..........^...*.............. 

7.6 

8.0 

7.1 

6.8 

&0 

1.2 

.6 

6.9 

6.8 

7.3 

6.8 

7.0 

LI 

.5 

Wheeling,  W.  Va...  

8.7 

6.9 

7.3 

6.7 

7.3 

.6 

.4 

6.7 

6.9 

7.4 

5.7 

7.4 

1.7 

L4 

6.9 

7.2 

7.4 

6.9 

7.5 

.6 

&9 

6.4 

7.1 

6.8 

7.2 

1.4 

.8 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

Butte,  Mont  

8.0 

8.0 

8.2 

8.0 

9.3 

1.3 

LS 

7.0 

7.1 

8.1 

7.0 

8.3 

1.3 

LO 

6.7 

6.7 

7.9 

6.7 

8.0 

1.3 

LS 

7.3 

7.4 

7.8 

7.3 

8.0 

.7 

.4 

7.0 

7.1 

7.7 

7.0 

&0 

LO 

.4 

7.1 

7.3 

7.6 

• 

This  table  shows  the  general  level  of  pnoes  for  each  of  the  54 
isHm  m  t^e  years  1923, 1924,  and  1923.  It  is  evid^t  ^at  for  most  of 
the  cities  repreemited  the  general  price  levd  was  practically  the  same 
in  1924  as  in  1923.  The  difference  between  the  averages  for  these 
two  years  exceeded  one-fifth  cent  for  only  11  citieB  and  was  as  much 
as  one-half  cent  for  only  five  of  them.^ 

Most  of  the  cities  had  higher  average  prices  in  1925  than  in  1924, 
but  in  many  cases  the  difference  was  so  slight  that  the  prioes  for  the 
two  years  may  be  considered  as  almost  stationary.  There  were,  how- 
ever, 21  cases  in  which  the  1925  average  was  at  least  one-half  cent 
higher  than  that  for  1924,  but  only  four  in  which  it  was  at  least  1  cent 


"  Nonristown,  ToMto^  St.  Joseph,  Himtingt<m,  W.  Va.,  and  Oklahoma  City.  The  difEerence  mm  M 
mneb  at  1  aaot  onlsr  tat  Hunl^iiiiiiii. 
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li%li©r.**  Only  one  city,  Wasliington,  D.  C,  had  a  prico  substantially 
lower  in  1925  than  in  1924.  These  annnal  averacres  show  little  change 
during  the  three  years  for  most  of  the  18  cities  representing  the  East 
North  Central  Division,  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  notably 
Peoria  and  Grand  Rapids.^ 

Very  few  of  the  cities  covered  by  the  table  show  any  sudden  change 
in  prices.  The  maximum  change  from  one  month  to  the  next  was  one- 
half  cent  or  less  for  36  cities,  or  two-thirds  of  the  entire  numb®f*  Seven 
only  show  changes  of  1  cent  or  more  between  consecutive  months,  viz, 
South  Bend,  Feoria,  Grand  Rapids,  Huntington,  W.  Va., Butte, Mont., 
and  Fresno  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif  All  these  changes  except  in 
the  case  of  South  Bend  and  Butte  were  increases,  and  al  but  one  of 
the  increases  occurred  near  the  end  of  1924  or  in  January,  1925.  In 
fact,  nearly  half  the  cities  covered  by  the  table  show  an  increase  in 
this  period,  though  only  a  slight  one  in  some  cases. 

CkMisidering  the  entire  three-year  period,  only  2  of  the  19  cities  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  groups  (Syracuse  and 
Rochester)  showed  a  difference  of  as  much  as  1  cent  between  the  low- 
est and  highest  monthly  averages.  However,  5  of  the  18  cities  of  the 
East  North  Central  division  showed  such  increases.  These  are  Toledo, 
Cincinnati,  South  Bend,  Peoria,  and  Grand  Rapids,  the  last  three  of 
which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  having  had  exceptional  changes 
in  prices  within  a  month.  Minneapolis,  St.  Joseph,  and  Topeka, 
among  the  six  cities  of  the  West  North  Central  group,  had  changes 
of  more  than  1  cent  between  the  lowest  and  highest  monthly  averages; 
also  Washington,  Richmond,  and  Huntington,  among  the  five  cities 
of  the  South  Atlantic  group,  and  Oklahoma  City,  Butte,  Fresno,  and 
San  Luis  Obispo  among  the  six  cities  of  the  final  group    in  Table  36. 

These  figures  indicate  more  marked  changes  in  prices  amons  the 
southern  and  western  cities  than  among  those  of  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  wMle  for  the  East  North  Central  States 
a  few  cities  show  marked  changes  but  the  great  ma}<»ity  little  or  none. 

Peculiar  price  fgwvemerUa  in  eerUiin  cUiea, — The  movement  of  whole- 
sale prices  m  certain  cities,  particularly  as  seen  in  the  monthly  figures 
given  in  Appendix  Table  3,  indicates  that  unusual  competitive  con- 
ditions prevailed  in  those  cities  during  a  part  or  all  of  1923,  and  extend- 
ing in  one  case  into  1924.  These  cities  are  Toledo,  Ohio,  vSouth  Bend, 
Ind.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

The  figures  for  Toledo  show  a  price  very  low,  as  compared  with 
prices  in  neighboring  cities,  during  the  first  four  months  of  1923,  with 
an  increase  from  5  cents  per  pound  in  April  to  6.7  cents  in  June, 
while  during  the  remainder  of  the  period  covered,  that  is,  to  the  end 
of  1925,  the  prices  for  that  city  were  not  very  difl'erent  from  those  of 
certain  other  Ohio  cities. 

The  South  Bend  price  shows  an  abniiit  drop  from  7.3  cents  for 
January  to  5.7  cents  for  February  and  5.2  cents  for  March,  1923. 

M  Pioria,  1.4  cents;  Grand  Rapids.  1.1  cents;  Fntno.  1  mat;  and  8m  Luis  Obi«po,  h2  cents. 
•  For  monthly  figures  see  Appendix  Table  3.  ,      r  ^ 

»  These  changes  were  as  follows:  For  South  Bend  a  decrease  from  7.3  cents  to  5  /  cents  from  January  to 
February.  1B23.  followed  by  a  further  decrease  of  one-half  of  a  cent  in  March,  and  then  by  an  increase  of 
1  2  cents  m  May,  far  Peoria  an  increase  from  7.3  cents  for  December,  1924,  to  8.3  cents  for  January,  1925, 
fUlowinff  an  increase  from  6.9  cents  in  NoTember,  1934;  for  Grand  Rapids  an  increase  from  6.9  cents  for 
October,  1924,  to  8  cents  for  November,  foDowed  by  a  tartber  increase  to  8.3  cents  for  December;  for  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.,  an  increase  from  5.7  cents  to  7.1  cents  from  March  to  April,  1924;  for  Butte,  Mont.,  a  de- 
eraase  from  9.3  cents  to  8  cents  from  March  to  AprU,  1926:  for  Fresno  and  San  Luis  OW^?©,  respectivdy, 
increases  ifeQDi  7  J  to  O  canti  and  lfeMCT  to  Sointsfim  isai,  tolamnrF.  mm.  aaa  Avpndis 

Table  3 

gives  tfa«  amis  lor  tte  leatiand  iitkies,  b^ 
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A  partial  recovery  to  6.5  cents  is  shown  in  May,  additaonal  sli^t 
increases  in  September  and  October,  with  the  price  stationary  al 
6.7  cents  until  November,  1924. 

The  figures  for  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  show  a  dmp  Ir^  an  averafe  of 
5.6  cents  for  January  to  4.9  cents  for  March,  1923,  partial  recovery  in 
June,  and  increases  in  August  and  November,  until  an  average  price  of 
6  cents  is  reached.  Further  increases  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of 
1924  bring  the  1925  average  up  to  6.7  cents. 

The  prices  for  Washington,  D.  C,  show  an  increase  from  7  cents 
for  May,  1923,  to  8  cents  for  July,  with  the  price  stationary  to  the 

end  of  1924.  xxr  tt  , 

Apparently  exceptional  conditions  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  kept  the 
price  in  that  city  1  cent  below  the  price  in  the  neighboring  city  of 
Wheeling  through  all  of  1923  and  the  first  three  months  of  1924.  In 
April  of  the  later  year  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  a  cent  and  a 
half  in  the  price  for  Huntington,  while  at  that  time  there  was  no  change 
in  the  price  for  Wheehng.  Later  in  the  year  the  prices  for  both  cities 
increased. 

In  addition  to  these  exceptional  price  movements  in  1923  and  1924, 
it  will  be  noted  that  four  cities  show  unusually  large  inereases  ia  prices 
at  the  beginning  of  1925.   These  are  Cincinnati,  Ptooria,  Fresno,  and 

San  Luis  Obispo.  ,  ■, 

The  exeeptioiiaUy  low  prices  shown  above  for  Tcnedo  m  the  earl^ 
mon!^  of  1:923  are  explained  by  informalmi  secured  from  retail 
dealm  in  that  city  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  price  war  there, 
which  started' lA  Jiffiuary^  i923,  and  lasted  approximately  four  montha 
One  baking  company  cut  the  wholesale  price  of  the  small  loaf  from 
8  cents  to  6  cents.  Another  immediately  cut  its  price  to  5  cents,  and 
was  followed  by  the  first-mentioned  company  and  by  most  of  the  local 
bakers.  The  price  remained  at  5  cents  until  the  latter  part  of  April, 
when  there  was  apparently  some  agreement  to  increase  prices,  for  the 
price  of  the  two  companies  referred  to  above  was  advanced  on  the  same 
day  to  7  cents  for  the  pound  loaf  and  10  cents  for  the  pound  and  a 
half  loaf. 

The  figures  given  above  indicate  the  probability  of  similar  price 
wars  at  the  same  time  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  Apparently  the  period  of  acute  competition 
lasted  much  longer  in  the  last-named  city  than  in  the  others. 

Effect  of  standard  weight  lam  an  prices. — ^Reference  was  made  in 
the  second  section  of  this  dhapt^r  (p.  195)  to  the  fact  that  some 
States  have  established  by  law  standard  weights  for  bread,  and  that 
certain  of  these  States  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  but  loaves  of  the  stand- 
ard weights.  Where  this  prohibition  exists,^  bakers  can  lawfully 
make  changes  in  the  price  of  bread  only  by  direct  increases  or  decreases 
in  the  amouat  barged  per  loaf,  whereas  in  other  States  changea  in 
the  price  per  pound,  as.  has  already  been  pointed  out,  may  be  accom- 
plished by  altering  the  quantity  of  dough  used  per  loaf.  Whether 
or  not  the  baker  frequently  avails  himself  of  this  method  of  increasing 
or  decreasing  prices  in  those  States  in  which  the  law  does  not  prohibit 
it  presumably  depends  largely  upon  the  conditions  of  competition 
prevailing.  An  examination  of  the  price  records  secured  by  the 
commission  shows  that  in  some  cities  in  States  where  the  law  does 
not  specify  that  only  loaves  of  standard  weight  may  be  sold,  the 


*»  Asmiintna  oCooqzm,  tliat  tlit  lanr  is  well  anfotoed. 
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W«|^it  of  loaves  may  for  long  periods  remain  nearly  as  constant  ^ 
m  m  ^ose  States  where  changes  in  weights  are  prohibited  by  law. 
On  the  o^ier  hand,  that  the  method  of  accomplishing  price  changes 
Hirough  alteration  of  the  weights  ol  loaves  may  be  used  effectively 
and  veiy  freqnentlY  where  liie  law  does  not  prohibit  it»  is  ^own  by 
records  for  other  ptaoes,  seme  of  which  will  be  summarized  by  way 
of  illustration. 

The  law  of  Missouri  does  not  prohibit  the  sale  loaves  of  differoit 
weights.  Records  of  a  Kansas  City  baking  company  for  the  years 
1923  and  1924  show  no  changes  in  the  pnce  per  loaf  of  a  popular 
small  loaf  and  a  corresponding  large  loaf  reported;  but  during  the 
year  1924  alone  five  changes  were  reported  in  the  weight  of  the  small 
loaf  and  four  in  that  of  the  large  loaf.  These  changes,  which  were 
all  reductions,  amounted  to  2  ounces  in  the  small  loaf  and  2}4  ounces 
in  the  large  loaf  and  resulted  in  an  increase  of  1  cent  in  the  price  per 
pound  of  the  former  and  seven-tenths  cent  in  that  of  the  latter. 
The  only  change  in  weights  reported  for  the  year  1923  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  one-half  ounce  in  the  small  loaf,  followed  after  nine  days  by 
a  restoration  of  the  old  weight.  This  illustrates  the  ease  with  which 
#xperimental  chan^  in  pnoe  may  be  made  by  means  of  alterations 
in  weight  where  tins  procedure  is  legal. 

Simlar  records  for  a  St.  Joseph  baling  oompany  showed  no  changes 
in  the  prices  per  loaf  during  192S  and  1924,  but  durmg  this  penod 
11  changes  were  reported  in^  1^  weight  of  a  popular  large  loaf,  all 
but  three  of  idiich  occurred  in  the  fint  year.  It  mi^  be  of  interest 
to  show  the  dates  and  extent  of  flieae  changes  and  tie  effect  on  the 
price  per  pound. 


Ckmgwim 


tmd  emrmmmding  t^tmges  in  mice  per  pmm4  0$  a  pojndar  loaf 
0/  krmd  9M  in  St  Itmph,  Ma,,  ms-»4 


BakMl 
waigbt 

(onneti} 

PiIm 
(eents 

per 
pound) > 

Date 

Baked 
wtiffht 
(oanoM) 

PrfM 

(cents 
per 
pound) > 

M 
M 
26 

MH 

5.7 
6.3 
6.1 
49 
&t 

&i 

laaS-July  23  

3SH 
82 

21H 
21 
20 
10 

5.5 
5.8 
6.0 
0.1 
A.4 
$.7 

Oct.  29  

Fob  *   1 3«i  mm'mm  mmm m-m~m «  i»  «« 

I«i-Jan.  1  

June  30  ...  ..... 

It  wil  be  obserred  that  these  changes  were  not  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  that  the  weight  was  irst  increased  33^  ounces  through  three 
changetxMscurrmg  in  a  month  and  a  half,  with  a  corresponding  decrease 
of  lour-ilths  (0.8j  cent  p&t  pound  hi  the  price.  A  period  of  more  than 
three  months  followed  without  change,  when  Uie  we^t  of  the  loaf 
was  reduced  at  one  time  by  IH  ounces.  Thm  followed  suocessive 
reductions  m  wei^t  throu^  the  r^aining  seven  months  of  1923 
and  the  year  1924.  The  result  was  a  decrease  of  7  ounces  or  more 
than  one-quarter  in  the  weight  of  the  loaf  between  May  28,  1923, 
and  December  10,  1924,  and  a  correspcmding  increase  in  price  of 
IJi  cents  per  pound.  ^ 

»  This  statement  assumes  that  the  price  and  weight  records  received  actually  show  all  the  changes  of 
Vlights  which  were  made  during  the  jieriod  covered  by  the  reporting  company.   In  discussing  the  question 

ofwtigiits  in  the  second  section  of  this  chiiptef  doubt  was  express^  whatber  this  was  tnia  in  all  

(b0b  .pi  198'  'aodva.) 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  same  company  made  no  change 
during  1923  in  the  weight  of  a  smaller  loaf  reported  and  only  three 
changes  in  1924,  the  price  per  loaf  remaining  constant  during  the 
two  years.  These  changes,  which  were  all  in  one  direction,  resulted 
in  cutting  the  weight  of  this  loaf  from  21  ounces  to  183^  ounces  and 
increasing  the  price  from  6.1  cents  to  6.9  cents  per  pound. 

Another  iUnstFatiim,  taken  from  a  city  in  another  State  which  does 
not  limit  sales  <rf  bread  te^oaves  of  standard  wei^ts,  may  be  presented 
from  the  record  for  two  loaves  of  bread  sold  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
during  the  same  period  (1923-24),  which  for  oonYenienee  are  des%- 
nated  as  ''loaf  A''  and  ''loaf  B/' 


Chanqea  in  Umahts  and  corresponding  changes  in  prices  per  pound  of  two  poptdmr 
loaves  of  bread  sold  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  1923-24 


Data 


1923— 

Jan.  1.... 
Feb.  5..^ 
Mar.  19. 

Oet  2  

Dee.  9... 
Dec.  15.. 
Dec.  21.. 
t«a4-Feb.  2.... 
Mar.  8.. 
DacL  80»< 


Loaf  A 


Baked  Price 
weight  !  (cents  per 
(ounces)  I  pound)  ^ 


20 

19J4 
19 
20 
19^ 
19 
18H 
19 
18 

m 


6.4 
6.6 
6.7 
6.4 

&e 

6.7 
6.9 
IL7 

7.1 

7.  a 


Data 


192»- 

Jan.  1  

Aug.  17  

Oct.  2  

Dec.  3  

Dec  9.  

1924— Jan.  15  

Feb.  2  

Oct  9  

Oct.  31  


Loaf  B 


Baked  f  Price 
weight   (cents  per 
(ounces)  pound)  * 


21 

22 

21H 

cS 

21 

20H 

20 

19^ 

20 

Tba  pKica  pat  loaf  in  botb  oaaia  was  8  aeoto  tbrooa^ioat  tfaia 


Certain  interesting  features  in  the  above  figures  may  be  pointed 
out.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  dates  of  change 
were  generally  different  for  the  two  loaves,  and  that  in  1923  there 
were  six  changes  in  the  weight  of  one  loaf  and  only  fofur  in  that  of 
the  other,  while  for  the  entire  period  of  two  years  the  weight  of  ''loaf 
A''  was  changed  nine  times  and  that  of  "loaf  B"  ei^t  times.  In 
both  cases  Uiere  was  first  a  decrease  in  weight,  followed  by  a  return 
to  the  ori^al  weight,  and  then  a  series  of  decreases.^  For  tiie  first 
loaf  the  net  decrease  in  weight  was  23^  oimces  and  the  net  increase 
in  price  0.8  cent.  For  the  second  loai  the  net  changes  between  the 
•  beginning  and  end  of  the  period  were  2  ounces  decrease  and  0.6  cent 
per  pound  increase.  The  frequency  of  the  changes  in  the  four  months 
from  October  2,  1923,  to  February  2,  1924  will  be  noticed. 

The  illustrations  which  have  been  given  suflBce  to  show  that  in 
some  places,  where  the  law  does  not  prohibit  the  practice,  frequent 
and  sometimes  considerable  changes  in  the  price  of  bread  per  pound 
are  made  without  any  change  in  the  price  per  loaf.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  compare  the  experience  in  these  cases  with  that  in  cities 
in  which  the  State  law  prohibits  changes  in  price  through  the  medium 
of  changes  in  weights. 

An  examination  of  price  records  for  eight  Ohio  cities  and  four 
Indiana  cities  for  which  average  monthly  prices  have  aheady  been 

M  For  tbe  second  loaf  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  weight  late  in  the  mooiicl  FPar,  wbaraaa  •  vavy  ^iM 
dionaae  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  weight  of  the  first  loaf. 
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given,  shows  that  during  1923  and  1924  there  were  changes  in  the 
price  per  loaf  in  only  three  of  these  12  cities  *^ — Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
Anderson  and  South  Bend,  Ind.  In  Toledo  there  was  an  increase  of 
2  cents  or  2}4  cents  in  the  price  of  large  loaves  at  the  end  of  April 
or  in  May,  1923,  at  the  close  of  the  price  war  mentioned  above 
(p.  207).  In  Anderson,  Ind.,  there  was  an  increase  of  one-half  cent 
December  1,  1924,  in  the  price  of  the  small  loaf  reported  and  of  1 
cent  in  tlie  large  loaf..  South  Bend  only  Among  the  12  cities  had 
mofe  tlian  one  change  in  prices  durii^  these  two  years.  One  bakery 
decreased  tbo  price  of  smai  loaTcs  2  cents  and  large  loaves  3  cents 
early  in  1923  and  later  restored  the  price  of  the  smaU  loaf  uid 
increased  the  price  of  the  large  loaf  2  cents.  In  the  fall  of  1924  prices 
were  again  increased  one  cent  per  loaf.** 

The  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  also  prohibits  the  sale  of  any 
but  standard-weight  loaves.  The  price  records  obtained  by  the  com- 
mission showed  only  one  change  in  prices  in  the  District  during  1923 
and  1924,  an  increase  of  1  cent  p^  loaf  about  the  middle  of  1923.*^ 


Seetioii  4.  Statistic*  «»f  aet  waim  Mliistloa  tk^m  Hi*  htmd  Iwiiaess  of  mk^U^ 
bailers. 


Iniroduetim, — Statistics  of  mmge  net  sales  realization  from  the 
bread  business  of  wholesale  bakers  are  presented  in  this  section. 
These  statistics  were  deriTcd  from  data  secured  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  costs  and  profits  of  wholesale  bakers,  a  siibject  which 
is  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII  of  this  report. 

The  average  net  sales  realization  per  pound  for  one  of  these  com- 
panies or  for  a  group  of  companies  furnishes,  so  to  speak,  a  composite 
figure  representing  the  sales  of  all  kinds  and  brands  of  bread  and 
rolls,*^  each  having  its  proper  weight  in  the  average.  This  figure, 
therefore,  shows  accurately  the  average  returns  from  the  entire  bread 
business  of  a  given  company  or  group  of  companies. 

Since  every  change  in  real  *^  prices  affects  receipts  and  therefore 
is  reflected  in  the  average  net  sales  figures,  the  latter  are  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  pnces;  but  there  are  important 
differences  between  prices  ,  and  average  net  sales,  some  of  which  wiE 
be  pointed  out  later.  The  fact  that  t^ere  are  such  differelices  gives 
interest  to  a  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  figures.  The  study  ol  n^t 
sales  figures  should  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  trend  of  real 
prices  from  year  to  year  for  given  companies  or  cities,  when  the  figures 
for  the  same  company  or  companies  are  shown  for  every  year  :  but  for 
reasons  which  will  appear  later,  caution  must  be  exercised  in  drawin)|^ 
conclusions  from  the  avernge  net  sales  %ur8s  about  comparative 
prices  in  different  cities. 


«  These  citi^  are  Youngstown,  Cleveland,  Akron,  Zanesville,  Toledo,  Columbus,  Dayton,  and  Cin- 
dniMlti,  Ohio,  and  Anderson,  Indianapolis,  South  Bend,  and  Hammond,  Ind.  See  Appendix  Table  3. 
This  table  also  shows  slight  changes  in  the  price  per  pound  for  Youngstown  in  July,  1924,  and  for  Cleve- 
land, in  January,  1924.  Since  there  were  no  changes  in  prices  per  loaf  in  these  eftiet  «t  the  times  specified, 
and  since  the  State  law  forbade  changes  in  baked  weights,  thiese  prioe  changes  require  explanation.  The 
change  shown  in  the  figures  for  Yoimgstown  is  due  to  the  not  that  one  company  r^xxted  for  that  city  the 
sale  of  a  loaf  weighing  22H  ounces  (baked)  during  1923  and  the  greater  part  of  1924,  with  a  change  to  24 
ounces  (baked)  in  November,  1924.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  change  was  the  beginning  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  State  bread  law.  These  figures  were  uMd  m  jumttd.  Ulthmitfa  olytioiillsr  •  SSM  mam  Iwrf 
would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  law. 

The  record  for  Cleveland  was  given  in  terms  of  scaling  weights,  and  the  prices  per  pound  were  computed 
on  the  basis  of  these  weights  and  assuming  that  the  ratio  of  scaling  weight  to  baked  weight  was  as  9  to  8. 
(See  p.  198.)  The  change  shown  in  the  price  in  January,  1924,  was  due  to  the  substitutkm  of  (me  teaad  for 
another  at  this  pdnt,  the  soaling  weight  loff  tba  mw  brand  beinf  oae-teU  eoiiM  ton  tliMi  thai  of  tte  old 
bftiHl.   (See  p.  IW.) 

«  See  p.  169. 

«  The  old  price  was  restoied  to  the  spring  of  1925.  (Set  GiMp.  V,  MO.  7.) 
"  The  m3k»  business,  if  any,  is  excluded. 
Aa  diltiiipiished  from  nominal  priceo* 
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In  the  present  instance  it  is  possible  to  present  net  sales  figures  for 
many  more  cities  than  were  included  in  the  price  tables,  because  data 
on  net  sales  were  secured  for  many  plants  for  which  adequate  price 
records  were  not  obtained.  A  disadvantage  of  the  average  net  sales 
figures  as  compared  with  the  statistics  of  prices  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  former  can  be  shown  only  for  annual  periods  instead  of  by  months 
as  was  the  case  with  prices. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  there  are  important  differ- 
ences between  statistics  of  prices  and  average  net  sales.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  some  of  these  differences,  in  order  Aat  incorrect 
interpretation  of  the  figures  and  consequent  misunderstanding  may 

be  avoided.  ...        ,  . 

The  price  tables  in  the  preceding  section  give  for  each  city  repre- 
sented the  figures  for  a  particular  braild  of  bread  or  for  a  few  brands 
combined,  while,  as  has  been  noted,  the  average  net  sales  figures  are 
based  on  Ote  sales  of  all  kinds  and  hmoda  of  bread  hAndled  by  a 
particular  companv  or  group  of  companies.  Moreover,  price  statis- 
tics are  for  tiie  bulk  of  the  sales  of  the  brand  or  brands  covered,  while 
part  of-  the  product  may  be  sold  at  a  different  price  or  at  different 
prices—e.  g.,  the  so-called  ''stales"  are  often  sold  much  below  the 
regular  price  for  fresh  bread  or  may  even  be  given  away.  This,  of 
course,  affects  receipts  and,  consequently,  if  the  quantities  involved 
are  suflaciently  large  the  average  net  sales  figures  will  naturally  be 
appreciably  lower  than  they  would  have  been  if  all  sales  had  been  at 
the  nominal  prices. 

When  competition  is  acute,  it  sometimes  happens  that  bread  is 
given  away  or  sold  below  the  regular  price,  through  the  use  of  coupons 
or  otherwise.  If  this  practice  is  carried  on  over  a  long  period,  or  on 
a  large  scale  even  for  a  short  period,  it  may  so  reduce  total  receipts 
from  sales  that  annual  average  net  sales  figures  will  be  very  apprecia- 
bly affected.  Under  such  cireumstances  prices  are  merely  nommai, 
and  hence  do  not  reflect  this  competition. 

Many  baking  companies  serve  not  only  the  particukr  citwa  m 
which  toeir  plants  are  located  but  extensive  surrounding  territory  and 
sometimes  other  cities  many  miles  distant.  When  thia  hnippen^  the 
sales  in  Outside  territory  may  be  at  the  same  prices  as  those  made  m 
the  city  in  whieh  the  bakeiy  is  located  or  they  may  be  at  higher  or 
lower  prices,  according  to  conditions  of  competition  in  the  various 
portions  of  the  district  served.  Net  sales  figures  m  such  cases  may 
be  considered  as  applying  to  a  large  district  rather  than  to  the  city 
in  which  the  plant  is  located.  On  the  other  hand,  in  compiling  the 
tables  of  prices  already  given,  an  effort  was  made  to  show  actual  city 
prices  rather  than  the  average  prices  of  the  districts  supplied  from 
the  citv  bakeries. 

It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  plants  for  which  average  net  sales 
are  presented  m  the  tables  which  follow,  sold  part  of  their  product 
in  outside  territory  at  prices  differing  from  those  in  force  in  the 
cities  in  which  these  plants  were  located,  respectively.  So  far  as  this 
practice  existed  during  the  period  covered  by  tiie  net  sales  figures 
the  latter  were  obviously  affected  by  it.  Hub  may  account  in  part 
for  differences  between  net  sales  and  prices  even  where  the  figures  for 
the  same  company  are  compared.  » .  . 

It  is  probable  that  the  pnces  of  bread  which  were  presented  m  tne 
preceding  section  are  somewhat  lower  for  many  of  the  cities  than  they 
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would  be  if  the  prices  of  all  the  bread  products  of  the  baking  companies 
mm  been  covered.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  prices 
selected  were  generally  for  large  loaves  which  often  sell  at  a  lower 
t>nce  per  pound  Iban  tlie  small  loaves,  and  by  the  additional  fact  that 
rolls  aiid  special  kinds  of  bread,  other  than  the  best  sellers  for  which 
the  prices  were  given,  are  nearly  always  sold  at  higher  prices  per  pound. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  higher  prices  for  certain  products  have  their 
effect  m  raising  the  average  net  sales  per  pound  above  the  prices  for 
the  selected  brand  or  brands. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  discussion  that  there  are  reasons  for 
WEpecting  differences  between  average  net  sales  figures  and  price  sta- 
tistics. There  are  possibly  other  facts  which  woiud  account  for  such 
differences  in  addition  to  the  ones  which  have  been  mentioned.  It 
may  also  be  true  that  in  some  cases  two  contrary  influences  have  the 
effect  of  offsetting  each  other  in  whole  or  in  part.  Hence,  without  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  circumstances  in  each  case,  it  is  not 
possible  to  know  how  close  a  correspondence  to  expect  between  the 
figures  for  net  sales  and  prices.  If  the  prices  really  represent  the 
ipres  at  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  sales  of  the  entire  product 
are  made,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  rather  close  correspondence 
between  the  two  sets  of  figures;  but  factors  such  as  those  mentioned 
above  may  account  for  considerable  variations  between  them.  Obvi- 
liusly  the  average  net  sales  figures,  which  are  based  on  the  actual 
recMfis,  are  more  Ikely  to  furmsh  an  aecMIe  meafimre  of  the  returns 
from  the  entire  business  than  such  prices  as  have  bmn  jmeented. 

Two  tables  are  given  hdow  which  ^w  net  sales  rMiMzft^n  for 
different  cities.  One  of  these  covers  the  mx  yvars  1920  to  1925,  and 
gives  figures  for  34  cities,  while  the  other  covers  only  the  three  years 
1923-1925,  but  includes  figures  for  72  cities.*^  For  both  tables  the 
figures  are  for  identical  companies  in  all  the  years.**  For  a  consider- 
able number  of  cities  such  figures  were  available  for  only  a  single 
company,  but  where  two  or  more  companies  had  furnished  satis- 
factory figures  for  the  same  city  the  results  were  combined  in  true 
averages.*®  The  number  of  companies  representing  the  several  cities 
varies  from  one  to  four.* 

The  34  cities  represented  in  Table  37  are  also  included  in  Table  38, 
but  for  nine  of  these  there  are  differences  between  the  two  tables  in 
the  figures  for  one  or  more  of  the  years.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  for  these  cities  figures  for  a  larger  number  of  companies  were 
avftilaUe  and  were  combined  in  the  averages  for  the  three-year  period 
than  in  those  for  the  six-jear  period.^' 

Some  moasure  of  the  importance  ol  the  plant  or  plants  representing 
each  dtj  is  given  by  the  average  annual  iHt>duction  figinea,  wMeh 
appear  m  the  first  column  of  each  table.** 

*•  But  not  always;  see  discussion  of  this  subjeet  on  p.  m,  note  18. 

«  &  '»***^  onJy  •  oMm  and  64  etties,  respectively.  See  Table  34, 

p.  Aiu  anQ  i  auw  so,  p.  204. 

«  There  is  one  eunpCioD,  which  is  eiplained  in  the  notes  accompanying  Table  37,  p.  214  and  Table  38, 
p.  210. 

Z  SSS^iS  combined  production  and  <M)mbined  net  sales  figures  for  the  two  or  more  companies. 

«  £{<»Pt  t»»?verages  for  N ew  York  City,  which  in  both  tftbto oomta&ied  thfiflgune  &» Mven  oomM&liB. 

«  These  9  cities  are  designated  in  Table  38.  wu^mium. 

«  These  flgur^  differ  in  r  I  e  j  a  o  tables  for  cities  common  to  both,  because  in  one  case  the  flffores  are  aver- 
ages for  the  production  of  6  years  and  in  the  other  for  the  production  of  only  3  years;  also  forthe  9  citios  just 
^m^^T^  wtnpwiltti  are  ineliwtod  in  the  averages  for  the  shorter  period,  as 
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It  is  important  to  note  the  fact  that  the  average  net  sales  figures 
for  two  companies  in  the  same  city  may  differ  considerably  for  the 
same  year.  Such  differences  may  be  attributed  to  various  causes — 
e.  g.,  the  two  companies  may  cater  to  distinctly  different  classes  of 
trade  and  sell  products  differing  considerably  in  quahty^  and  hence 
having  very  different  prices.  Again,  two  companies  with  similar  prod- 
ucts and  substantially  the  same  prices  for  corresponding  brands  may 
have  a  very  different  percentage  distribution  of  quanlitiea  sold  at 
various  prices.  Still  another  cause  for  differences  between  average  net 
sales  figures  for  two  companies  may  be  found  where  they  have  the 
same  city  prices  but  one  confines  its  sales  entirely  or  chiefly  to  the 
city  traae  while  the  other  sells  a  large  part  of  its  product  in  outside 
territory  at  prices  lower  or  higher  than  the  city  prices.  (See  p.  211 
above.) 

If  differences  in  net  sales  figures  due  to  such  causes  as  have  been 
pointed  out  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  figures  for  two  companies  or  two 
plants  operating  in  the  same  city,  naturally  they  are  even  more 
likely  to  occur  as  between  different  cities.  For  this  reason  some 
question  may  naturally  arise  regarding  the  value  of  such  net  sales 
figures  as  are  presented  below,  in  connection  with  a  study  of  prices, 
particularly  where  some  cities  are  represented  by  the  figures  for  a 
single  company.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  criticism  is  in  a 
measure  justified;  but  where  figures  for  identical  companies  are  used 
for  all  yeai-s  they  doubtless  have  a  value  in  giving  some  indication  of 
the  trend  of  prices  from  year  to  year.  This  will  be  so,  if  as  is  probably 
true,  there. m  no  fundamental  cnangas  in  the  character  of  the  business 
of  most  companies  from  year  to  year  over  relatively  short  periods. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  reasons  which  are  obvious  from  the  pre- 
ceding discussion,  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  reaching  any  con- 
clusions about  companative  prices  in  different  cities  from  the  average 
net  sales  statistics,  unless  they  are  the  result  of  combinations  of  the 
%ures  for  enough  companies  for  each  city  to  insure  that  the  figures 
are  representative  of  the  entire  business  of  the  particular  cities. 
Since,  however,  the  net  sales  figures  presented  are  in  most  cases 
those  of  important  companies,  some  general  conclusions  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  the  figures  for  dift'erent  cities  are  probably  warranted. 

Average  net  sales  realization  for  34  cities,  1920-1925. — Table  37, 
which  follows,  gives  average  net  sales  figures  for  the  years  1920  to 
1925,  inclusive,  for  each  of  34  cities,  with  true  averages  "  by  geo- 
graphic divisions  and  for  the  34  cities  combined.  The  geographic 
distribution  of  the  cities  represented  in  this  table  is  as  follows:  14 
in  the  East  North  Central  division,  6  each  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
ind  West  North  G«itral  divisions,  2  only  in  New  England,^^  and  6 
in  other  parts  of  the  country." 

"  That  is  to  say,  these  group  averages  were  computed  from  the  total  production  in  pounds  and  total 
net  sales  figures  of  all  companies  represented  in  the  particular  groups,  whereas  the  group  averages  in  the 
price  tabiesteltopiiMdt&gswIkiiiaraafBipleavensNofthailim 

groups. 

i«  On  account  of  the  small  number  of  ellles  lepteiented  the  two  N«w  Em^aBd  dtiiB  wen  graaped  with 
the  six  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  division. 
M  A  group  average  Is  given  for  these  six  cities  combined  but  it  should  be  noted  that  this  does  not  leprosent 
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Tabu  S7. — Amml  amrage  net  sales  realization  on  bread  bmirma  of  whokaale 

bakers  in  34  specified  ci/ies,  1920-1925  * 


pii  «inls  I»r  poiiiMl  after  baldi^ 


AYerage 

Al 

wrate  net  sales 

Percent 
deerease 

City 

annual 

proaiic- 

Mad." 

1920 

1921 

10Q0 

1925 

JftMWII 

K«w  Engtand  moA  Middle  Atliiitle: 

JNMlSid* 

7.3 

7.8 

12.9 

28.7 

74.9 

IOl  1 

A  A 

8.8 

7.8 

7.4 

PnirldMiaB     

30.0 

ia2 

&8 

7.1 

7.8 

7.2 

7.8 

18.7 

29.4 

243.4 

9.6 

8.1 

7.S 

7.S 

7.4 

7.7 

15.6 

25.0 

29.0 

9.8 

7.5 

6.8 

7.1 

7.0 

7.4 

23.5 

32.7 

23.7 

32.0 

87.4 

9.7 

7.4 

0.8 

6.7 

7.0 

7.9 

78.4 

A  A 

9.9 

8. 5 

7.2 

7.2 

7.3 

7.  8 

14. 1 

27.3 

A  A 

9.9 

8.4 

7.8 

7.7 

7.9 

Q  A 

0.  V 

15.2 

22.2 

9lk\ 

7.8 

0^8 

6.8 

7.2 

7  (1 

7. 0 

25.0 

34.6 

787.1 

A  A 

9.8 

0  A 

8.  2 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

8.0 

16.3 

25.5 

Bast  North  Centnl: 

22.8 

34.7 

9l8 

lai 

7.8 

7.1 

6.6 

6.6 

6.9 

SteaMiiTilleL.  

t.8 

7.6 

6.6 

6.9 

6.9 

7.0 

20.8 

31.3 

8.1 

7.1 

7.2 

6.9 

6.9 

22.1 

38.7 

19.7 

A  A 

9.9 

8. 1 

6.6 

6.8 

6.8 

7.0 

18.2 

83.8 

3.4 

9.  5 

7. 8 

6.3 

6.6 

6.6 

A  m 

&  7 

17.9 

33.7 

'IMA  n 

23.9 

1 A  0 

10. 3 

^  A 

7. 6 

7.1 

6.2 

6.9 

6.9 

26.2 

39.8 

16. 1 

A  "V 

9.  7 

8.  5 

7.0 

6.9 

7.0 

7. 1 

12. 4 

AO  A 

28.  9 

A  A 

9.6 

Hp  n 

7.3 

6.4 

6.6 

6.6 

0.6 

24.0 

33.3 

8w9 

A  T 

9.  7 

m  A 

7.9 

7. 1 

*7  A 

7.0 

6.8 

7. 6 

IB.  0 

Gary   .... 

5.4 

ia7 

8.8 

7.9 

7.9 

7.7 

7.7 

17.8 

38.0 

101.1 

ia3 

8.7 

7.8 

8.0 

7.8 

7.9 

15.5 

31.8 

51.1 

10.4 

8.4 

7.1 

7.4 

7.5 

7.2 

19.2 

31.7 

PMnt.  ,  

5.8 

ia5 

&8 

7.4 

8.1 

8.1 

8.1 

1&2 

29.5 

Onuid  HapMf  II 

5.3 

9.9 

&5 

0.8 

&8 

8^7 

7.3 

14.1 

32.3 

Sl0l7 

mo 

&S 

7.8 

7.8 

7.3 

7.3 

18.0 

28.4 

West  North  Central: 

Duluth   

7.0 

8.1 

7.9 

7.6 

7.8 

7.8 

8.8 

2.5 

6.3 

Mimeapolis-St.  Paul  

61.7 

•6.4 

7.7 

7.1 

'7.6 

7.6 

8.7 

8.3 

15.5 

4.3 

9.6 

8.4 

6.8 

7.4 

7.1 

7.5 

12.5 

29.2 

St.  Louis  

48.8 

9.5 

8.2 

7.1 

7.1 

7.8 

7.6 

13.7 

25.3 

^i^^^■MB^l  city     .....    .  ... 

8.8 

lao 

8w3 

0.8 

7.1 

0.7 

7.0 

17.0 

88.0 

5.5 

9.1 

$.4 

7.8 

7.6 

7.4 

7.7 

7.7 

10.8 

^mm   — «  — 

128.4 

8.9 

8.0 

7. 1 

7.4 

7.4 

8.3 

10.  1 

2a2 

iinfbeni  and  WeaHtii: 

Baltimore  

62.4 

9.4 

7.9 

7.2 

7.0 

7.1 

7.7 

10.0 

Ik  I 

Washington  

39.5 

ia4 

8.9 

7.5 

8.0 

8.3 

8.2 

14.4 

Richmond  Va..  

7.9 

11.0 

9.2 

7.8 

7.5 

7.6 

7.9 

16.4 

31.8 

5.2 

9.1 

7.7 

6.5 

6.6 

6.4 

6.6 

15.4 

29.7 

7.3 

9.3 

7.8 

6.8 

6.9 

6.8 

7.5 

16.1 

26.9 

17.2 

8.8 

7.5 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

8.1 

14.8 

17.0 

180i5 

9.8 

8.2 

7.3 

7.8 

7.4 

7.9 

16.3 

2S.6 

Meitiee  

1,818.7 

ft.8 

&2 

7.8 

7.8 

7.4 

7.8 

10.8 

1  35.fi 

1  The  figures  are  tot  identical  companies  in  all  years  exoM>t  the  1925  figures  for  one  city.  In  that  case 
liie  figures  for  a  certain  oompany  were  used  for  the  yean  lOSihlOM,  but  belni;  obvioosly  inoonect  lor  1935, 
tlie  figure  for  aoollier  coaqiaiiy  was  subeytutad  for  tliat  year. 


The  average  net  sales  figure  for  the  34  cities  taken  together  shows 
a  decrease  from  9.8  cents  for  1920  to  8.2  cents  for  1921  and  7.3  cents 
for  1922,  or  16.3  per  cent  decline  in  one  year  and  25.5  per  cent  in  two 
years.  Practically  no  change  appears  in  the  figures  for  the  years 
1922  to  1924,  whik  in  increase  of  two-fifths  cent  is  shown  for  1925 
over  the  figure  for  1924. 
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In  the  averages  for  the  different  groups  there  is  either  agreenient 
with  these  figures  for  the  34  cities  combined  or  only  slight  variation, 
except  in  the  figures  for  1920  and  1925  for  the  two  North  Central 
divisions.  There  is  a  marked  contrast  in  the  1925  figures  for  these 
two  divisions,  the  figures  for  the  eastern  group  being  the  same  as 
that  for  1924,  while  for  the  western  group  there  was  an  increase  of 
nine-tenths  cent  in  the  1925  figure  over  that  for  ^  The  combined 
figures  for  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  cities  as  well  as 
the  figures  for  the  six  southern  and  western  cities  ccMnbined  show 
the  same  percentages  of  decrease  from  1920  to  tlie  year  of  lowest 
average  net  sales  as  do  the  figures  for  the  34  cities  combined,  viz, 
25.5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  for  the  East  North 
Centralgroup  show  a  maximmn  decrease  of  28.4  per  cent  and  those 
of  the  West  North  Central  group  only  20.2  per  cent. 

For  the  great  majority  of  the  cities  included  in  the  table  1922 
was  the  year  of  lowest  average  net  sales,**  and  for  the  rest  the  lowest 
figure  was  reached  in  about  the  same  number  of  cases  in  1923  and 
1924.  The  greatest  relative  decline  from  the  high  figure  of  1920  to 
the  lowest  yearly  average  of  the  series  was  nearly  40  per  cent  and  the 
least  slightly  more  than  6  per  cent.  Only  8  cities  show  a  lower  per 
cent  of  decrease  than  that  for  the  34  cities  combined  (25.5  per  cent).*' 

Average  net  sales  realization  for  72  cities,  1923-1925 —The  next 
table  gives  average  net  sales  figures  for  the  years  1923,  1924,  and 
1925  for  each  of  72  cities,  and  is  followed  by  a  summary  showing 
the  true  averages  for  these  cities  by  geographic  divisions.^  All 
cities  were  included  for  which  there  were  satisfactory^  statistics  for 
one  or  more  companies  for  the  entire  three-year  period.  The  list 
embraces  cities  varying  greatly  in  importance  as  centers  of  popular 
tion,  but  includes  only  four  with  less  than  25,000  inhabitants.  The 
summary  shows  great  differences  in  the  represmitatimi  for  different 
groups,  ranging  from  five  cities  for  the  Mountain  and  Fftcific  dUvi* 
sions  combined,  to  25  for  the  East  North  Central  division. 

The  list  of  72  cities  includes  the  34  for  which  figures  are  given 
in  Table  37,  covering  the  years  1920-1925;  but  for  nine  of  this  num- 
ber  the  figures  in  ttie  two  tables  are  not  alwavs  identical  for  a 
even  year,  because  as  has  ah^ady  been  explained  (p.  212),  figures 
for  a  larger  number  of  companies  were  used  in  computing  the  aver* 
ages  for  these  cities  in  Table  38  than  in  Table  37. 

.    «  For  21  cities  the  figures  were  either  the  lowest  in  that  year  or  as  low  as  in  any  of  the  six  years  covered 

'^Vxhte  retotively  small  number  is  explained  largely  by  the  fact  that  among  these  eight  cities  are  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  which  have  the  greatest  weight  m  determining  the  aver^  for  the  34  cities, 
as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  production  figures  in  the  first  colunm  in  Table 37.  See  note  53»  P.  2l3. 

»8  On  account  of  the  small  number  of  cities  representing  the  New  England  division,  these  wwe  Sro^ed 
With  the  cities  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  division;  similarly  the  figures  for  the  East  South  Central  and  West 
South  Central  divisions  were  combined  in  one  group,  there  being  only  three  cities  representmg  the  former. 

»  These  cities  are  dedgnated  in  Table  38. 
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Tabui  88.— it«iittaZ  average  net  sales  realization  on  bread 

bakers  in  72  specified  cities,  1923-1926  * 

[In  cents  pe^  pouxui  after  baking] 


City 


8prt 

Waterbury,  Conn. — 

Troy,  N.  Y  

New  York  City,  |f ,  Y 

Utica,  N.  Y   

Bincbamton,  N.  T  

Syracuse,  N.  Y  

Rochester,  N.  Y  . 

BufTalo,  N.  Y._   ^  

Paterson,  N.  J  

Newark,  N.  J  ..._«.....„... 

Philadelphia,  Pa.........  .... 

Ptttsbmr^.i  Pa  

Ymingstown,>  Ohio   

Steubenville,  Ohio   

Cleveland,  OMo   

Akron,  Ohio  .  

fianton,  Ohio   
anesville,  Ohio  .  . 

Toledo,  Ohio   

Columbus,  Ohio   ...  

Dajrton,  Ohio  

Cincinnati,  Ohio.   

Indianapolis,  lod  .  

South  Bead,  Ind..  

Gary,  Ind   

Hammond,  Ind................. 

Terra  Haute,  Ind-  

Vinoennes,  Ind...  

Chicago,  HI  

Peoria,  HI   

Sprhigfleld,  111  

Detroit,  Mich    

FMnt,  Mich   .  

Jackson,  Mich  

Battle  Credc,  Mkh  , 

Rapids,  Mich  

JlHilaukee,  Wis  

Iluluth.-'  Minn  

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Winona,  Minn  — ....  ... 

Davenport,  Iowa.........  

Waterloo,  Iowa  

Dcs  Moines,*  Iowa  

Sioux  City,  Iowa  , 

fit.  Louis,  Mo  

St.  Joseph,  Mo  ..  ... 

Kansas  City,»  Mo............  

Omaha,2  Nebr.. .............. — 

Topeka,  Kans  ........  ..... 

WidUta,  Kans  

Baltimwe,  Md  

Washington,  D.  C  

Richmond,  Va  .  .  

Wheeling.2  W.  Va   . 

Huntington,  W.  Va..  ......... 

Savannah,  Oa  .  ..  .... 

Memphis,  Tenn.....  ,  

Meridian,  Miss  .  

Clarksdale,  Miss  

New  Orleans,!  La  

Shreveport,  La..  . 

Tulsa,  Okla  

Oklahoma  City,  OUt  

Dallas,  Tex   , 

Butte,  Mont    

Pueblo,  Colo  

Portland,  Oreg  

Fresno,  Calif.   

Los  Angeles,'  Calif  


Average 
amnial 

production 

(million 
pounds) 

IWlB 

linn 

lOQR 
IWcO 

77.8 

7.4 

7.2 

7.8 

7.1 

6.8 

T.8 

7.8 

7.2 

7.8 

lai 

6.7 

7.0 

7.6 

6.7 

6.8 

7.8 

987.2 

7.3 

7.4 

7.7 

6.4 

6.9 

7.4 

ibO 

11.6 

7.8 

6.7 

"7*0 

13.1 

6.8 

7.0 

7.7 

30.0 

7.1 

•  •  * 

7.0 

7.4 

40.4 

6.7 

7.0 

7.9 

16.6 

7.3 

7.4 

7.9 

85.5 

7.2 

7.3 

7.8 

188.5 

7.7 

7,9 

8.9 

74.8 

6.8 

7.2 

7.9 

19.7 

6.6 

6.7 

7.0 

e  •  V 

2.3 

6.0 

6.9 

7.0 

38.9 

7.2 

6.9 

1  6.0 

23.0 

6.8 

6.8 

7.0 

2.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.  7 

2.9 

6.9 

7.0 

7.3 

28.9 

6.2 

6.9 

6.9 

18.3 

6.9 

-7.0 

7. 1 

2fL5 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

9.4 

7.0 

6.8 

7.6 

19.7 

7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

8.7 

6.8 

7.2 

7.4 

6.0 

'  7.9 

7.7 

7.7 

4.1 

7.9 

8.1 

3.6 

7.1 

7.2 

6.7 

.7 

6.3 

&0 

6  5 

102.9 

8.0 

7.8 

7  9 

3.4 

7  3 

7.3 

8  1 

6.4 

7.2 

7. 1 

7  3 

60.5 

7  4 

7.5 

7  2 

6.7 

8.1 

8.1 

&1 

3.2 

7.4 

7.1 

lib  9 

8.0 

7,6 

7.6 

7  2 

7.1 

6.8 

6.7 

7. 3 

7.7 

7.7 

7.8 

8  0 

9.6 

7.6 

7.8 

818 

63.1 

7.6 

7.6 

8.7 

.2 

8.2 

7.9 

8.8 

9.9 

6.8 

7.0 

8.1 

8.8 

6.9 

7.0 

8L0 

19.0 

7  1 

7  0 

7  8 

9.5 

6.6 

6.6 

7.5 

4L8 

7.1 

7.3 

7.6 

7.1 

6.9 

7.3 

8.0 

25.7 

6.9 

7.0 

8.0 

23.3 

7.7 

7.6 

7.7 

4.S 

6.7 

6.9 

7.9 

6.2 

6.9 

7.0 

ao 

64.8 

7.0 

7.1 

7.7 

80.3 

8.0 

as 

8.2 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.9 

13.5 

6.5 

6.4 

6.7 

4.7 

6.2 

7.0 

7.2 

6.8 

7.0 

8.8 

ao 

1L5 

7.0 

7.0 

7.8 

2.1 

8.0 

8.0 

7.9 

2.2 

8.0 

7.8 

8.2 

12.2 

6.9 

6.5 

7.2  • 

7.0 

7.4 

7.8 

7.9 

6.7 

7.1 

7.8 

ai 

7.2 

6.6 

7.0 

7.9 

12.4 

7.0 

6.9 

7.4 

1.8 

7.8 

7.3 

7.9 

6.0 

6.7 

7.2 

7.7 

3.8 

7.9 

8.0 

7.4 

0.9 

7.1 

7.1 

ao 

36.4 

7.7 

7.8 

a2 

>  The  figures  are  for  identical  oompanias  lor  all  the  years,  except  the  192S  fignra  for  ooi  dty.  In  that 

the  flguree  tor  a  certain  oonpany  were  osed  for  1923  and  1921.  but  being  obvioiirty  liioomct  tor  1985, 
IteflguTO  for  another  ooMp^  '  • 

>  Tbo  mm  tor  this  city  novir  a  iMpr  amnbar  of  moiiwiiIm  tlun  tboet  tor  the  wma  dty  in  Tablo  S7. 
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Smmma/ry  ^  TMt  38 


Average 

Av 

erage  :iiel'  i 

Division 

Number 
of  cities 

annual 

production 

(million 
pounds) 

1928 

1921 

1925 

New  England  and  Middle  AUantic  

15 

88a2 

7.8 

7.4 

East  North  Central  

25 

416.  5 

7.3 

7.8 

ff.  m 

West  North  Central  

13 

223.2 

7.3 

7.8 

6* 

136.6 

.  7.8 

7.4 

7.8 

8 

eas 

7.1 

7.0 

7.6 

5 

87.0 

7.5 

7.6 

ao 

72 

1,774.7 

7.3 

7.8 

7.8 

This  summary  shows  for  the  72  cities  combined  an  average  net  sales 
figure  of  7.3  cents  both  in  1923  and  1924,  with  an  increase  of  one-half 
cent  in  1925.  For  the  two  years  1923  and  1924  the  figures  for  the  first 
four  divisions  were  either  identical  with  or  but  slightly  higher  than 
the  average  for  all  cities  combined.  Moreover,  the  range  between  the 
figures  for  the  South  Central  group,  which  were  lowest  in  both  yeai*s, 
and  those  of  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  group,  which  were  highest  in 
both  years,  was  only  two-filths  cent  for  1923  and  three-fifths  cent  for 
1924. 

A  range  of  four-fifths  cent  is  i^wn  in  the  1925  figures  for  the  different 
groups,  or  from  7.3  cents  for  the  East  North  Coitral  group  to  S.1 
cents  for  the  West  North  Central.  The  group  figures  mm  increases 
in  the  1925  figures  over  those  for  1924  ranging  from  two-fifths  cent  to 
four-fifths  cent,  except  the  East  North  Cmtral  division,  the  figures 
for  which  remained  the  same  for  the  three  years. 

Comparison  qf  average  net  sales  with  average  prices, — Certain  differ- 
ences between  price  statistics  and  average  net  sales  figures  were 
pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  (p.  211),  and  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  on  account  of  these  differences  in  the  nature  of 
the  figures,  more  or  less  divergence  of  one  set  of  averages  from  the 
other  may  be  expected. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  average  prices  and  average  net 
sales,  in  order  to  determine  how  important  these  differences  are.  Be- 
fore doing  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  fact  that 
strictlj;  accurate  comparisons  can  not  be  made  for  all  the  cities  from 
the  price  and  net  sales  statistics  which  have  iJready  been  given, 
because  fijgures  for  the  same  companies  were  not  used  in  every  case 
in  compilmg  price  statis^cs  and  average  net  sales  lor  the  same  city. 
Since,  as  has  already  bem  noted,  there  may  be  considerable  differ- 
ences betwe^  the  average  net  sales  for  plants  of  two  different  com- 
panies in  the  same  city  (p.  213),  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  comparisons 
between  prices  and  net  sales  for  any  city  by  taking  the  figureain  botii 
cases  for  the  same  company  or  group  of  companies.  Comparisons  on 
this  basis  will  be  made  later.    (See  p.  220). 

While  comparisons  for  single  cities  should  be  made  on  the  basis  just 
indicated,  comparisons  for  groups  of  cities  based  on  the  figures  already 
presented  seem  permissible,  because  the  averages  are  based  on  com- 
binations of  figures  for  relatively  large  numbers  of  cities  and  plants, 
in  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  figures  for  particular  plants  or  cities 
may  be  expected  to  offset  one  another  at  least  to  some  extent. 
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For  tlie  period  it  m  mb%  ptmUmhle  to  make  « 

compariaon  of  prices  with  aTarage  net  sales  by  geographic  divisions, 
because  so  few  cities  are  represented  in  the  price  statistics.  A  com- 
parison may  be  made  between  the  average  prices  for  nine  large  cities 
combined,  as  ^ven  in  Table  34  (p.  200)  with  the  average  net  sales  for 
34  cities  combined,  as  given  in  Table  37  (p.  214),  although,  of  course, 
such  a  comparison  might  be  expected  to  show  marked  differences  due 
to  the  very  unequal  representation  of  cities  in  the  two  sets  of  fi2:ures.'® 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  close  correspondence  will  be  observed 
between  the  average  prices  for  the  nine  cities  and  the  average  net 
sales  for  the  34  cities,  the  maximum  difference  being  in  the  figures  for 
1921,  for  which  the  average  price  is  8.5  cents  and  the  average  net  sales 
8.2  cents,  while  for  the  years  1924  and  1925  the  averages  for  prices 
and  net  sales  are  identical. 

For  the  three-year  period  1923-1925  a  comparison  may  be  made 
between  the  averages  for  geographic  divisions,  derived  from  Table  36 
(p.  203)  and  Table  38  (p.  216).  In  this  comparison  the  two  sets  of 
figures  are  for  groups  of  cities  more  nearly  corresponding  with  each 
other,  although  even  here  considerable  differoices  will  be  found 
between  the  number  of  cities  represented  in  the  averages  for  prices  and 
net  sales  as  appears  from  the  first  set  of  columns  in  the  following  table : 

Table  39. — Comparison  of  annual  average  wholesale  prices  of  bread  with  average 
net  sales  realization  of  wholesale  bakers  on  their  bread  businesSt  by  geographic 
divisiom  for  the  years  1923, 1924,  a'nd  1925  * 


pn  oftnts  per  pmuid  after  baking] 


Mimberofiittiea 

1923 

1024 

1925 

Net 

Aver- 
age 
price 

Aver- 
age net 
sales 

Aver- 
age 
price 

Aver- 
age net 
sales 

Avw- 

age 
price 

Aver- 
age net 
sales 

New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 

19 

16 

15 
25 

7.3 
7.1 

7.3 
7.3 

7.3 
7. 1 

7.4 

7.3 

7.7 
7.4 

&0 

7.3 

6 

13 

7.0 

7.3 

7.2 

7.3 

7.8 

8.1 

6 

6 

6.9 

7.3 

7.2 

7.4 

7.4 

7.8 

'Otlieroities^  ,  

ft 

13 

7.0 

7. 3 

7.1 

7.3 

7.7 

7.8 

M 

72 

7.1 

7.3 

7.2 

7.8 

7.0 

7.8 

»  The  flgm  aro  dariwd  from  Table  35  (p.  203)  and  Table  38  (p.  217).  In  order  to  make^the  groups  as 
nearly  eompiraliie  as  poisible  for  the  two  seta  of  figures,  the  prices  from  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  as  shown  in  Table  35,  were  oombined,  while  the  average  net  sales  figures  for  the  South 
Central  and  Mountain  and  Pacific  divfeioos,  as  shown  in  TaUe  38,  were  also  oombiiied. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  prices  are  simple  averages  of  the  figures  for  the  several  eitles  representing  the 
p^icular  poups,  while  the  net  sales  figures  are  true  averaps. 

This  table  shows  a  close  correspondence  in  most  cases  between 
average  prices  and  average  net  sales  for  the  same  group  and  year. 

The  majdmum  difference  im  1923  and  1925  is  two-fifths  of  a  cent, 
whie  for  Ii24  it  is  only  one-fifth  cent.  The  figures  for  idl  cities 
combined  do  not  differ  by  more  than  one-fifth  cent  for  any  year. 
The  net  sales  figures  are  higher  than  tie  average  prices  with  two 
exceptions,  in  one  of  which  m%  two  figures  are  identical,  and  in  the 
other  the  net  sales  figure  is  only  very  slightly  lower  than  the  average 
price.   In  a  measure,  these  net  sales  figures  seem  to  confirm  the 


•fl  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  price  figures  are  simple  averages,  while  the  net  sales  are  true  avwages. 
A  comparison  of  average  priitt  ffM*  'llie  QiM-etllsS  «limMlied"lirttil  aVftlfB  IMI'  niH  9m »m  gRW|»  iS 
given  in  Table  40  (p.  219). 
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accuracy  of  the  prices,  where  the  figures  for  several  cities  are  combined 
in  a  single  average. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  net  sales  averages  are  identical  for 
all  groups  for  1923,  and  ahnost  so  for  1924,  but  for  1925  the  mini- 
mum'and  maximum  group  averages  differ  by  four-fifths  of  one  cent, 
the  range  being  fr(Hn  7.3  cents  to  8.1  cents.  It  wiD  be  noted  further 
that  for  1925  the  range  in  group  price  averages  is  only  half  as  wide 
'  as  that  for  net  sales,  the  minimum  and  maximum  figures  being  7.4 
cents  and  7.8  cents,  respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  the  range  is 
greater  for  prices  than  for  net  sales  for  the  other  two  years,  though 
for  1924  the  difference  is  negligible. 

It  seems  worthy  of  note  that  the  extrem.e  range  as  between  groups 
in  the  figures  for  this  three-year  period  is  only  two-fifths  cent  for 
prices  and  four-fifths  cent  for  net  sales. 

The  two  tables  which  follow  were  compiled  in  order  to  make  com- 
parisons as  nearly  accurate  as  possible  between  average  prices  and 
average  net  sales  for  particular  cities.  With  minor  exceptions  in  a 
vf ry  few  cases,  the  figures  for  the  same  company  or  group  of  com- 
panies were  used  in  compiling  net  sales  for  a  given  city  as  had  been 
used  in  compiling  the  price  statistics  fen-  that  city.  It  should  be 
carefully  noted  that  the  average  net  sales  figures  in  these  two  tables 
(TaUe  40  and  Table  41)  for  a  particular  city  do  not  in  some  cases 
agree  with  the  average  net  sales  figures  previou^y  given  for  the  same 
city,  because  in  the  earlier  tables  the  average  net  sales  were  based 
on  combinations  of  the  figures  for  as  many  companies  as  were  avail- 
able, regardless  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these  were  not  represented 
in  the  price  figures. 

The  following  table  compares  the  annual  avera.2:e  prices  for  nine 
large  cities  already  shown  in  Table  34  (p.  200)  with  the  average  net 
sales  figures  for  the  same  cities,  for  the  years  1920-1925,  inclusive. 
As  alread}^  stated,  the  figures  for  each  city  represent  as  nearly  as 
practicable  the  returns  for  the  same  company  or  companies  in  the 
net  sales  column  as  in  the  price  column. 

Table  40. — Comparison  of  annual  average  wholesale  prices  of  bread  with  average 
net  sales  realization  ^  on  bread  business  of  whokscUe  bakers^  for  nine  specified 
cities,  1920-1925  ^ 

(la  oeota  per  pound  after  bsldncl 


t 

City 

vm 

1982 

tan 

Prioe 

Net 
Sales 

Price 

Net 
sales 

Price 

Net 
sales 

Price 

Net 
sales 

Price 

Net 
sales 

Price 

NM 

Providence   

New  York  

Newark--   .  

Philadelphia   

Baltimore-   

Pittsburg.  

CMosigfti  ■..—---.---■»-»— . 

NiMeltiM>  

ia2 

ia2 
lai 

10.1 
9.2 

10.2 
9.9 
9.8 
Oi9 

me 

10.5 
10.2 

las 

9.9 
9.4 
10.4 

ia8 
ia3 

9.1 
9.1 
8.6 
8.6 
8.1 
8.3 
8.3 
7.6 
8.7 

9.7 
9.5 
8.7 
8.9 
8.6 
7.9 
7.8 
8.5 
8.7 

7.3 
7.3 
7.5 
7.4 
7.8 
7.9 
7.2 
6.5 
8.2 

8. 1 
7.9 
7.7 
7.6 
8.1 
7.2 
6.8 
7.4 
8.0 

7.2 
7.2 
7.5 
7.3 
7.5 
7.7 
7.2 
6.5 
8.4 

8.0 
7.9 
7.6 

7.4 

7.6 
7.0 
6.8 
7.5 
7.9 

7.2 
7.2 
7.6 
7.4 
7.5 
7.5 
7.2 
6.7 
8.4 

7.4 

7.6 

7.5 
7.5 
7.8 

7.0 
7.9 

7.9 
7.9 

7.9 

7.9 
8.3 
7.8 
7.9 
6.6 
8.3 

&0 
8.0 

8.1 
9.3 
7.7 
7.8 
7.0 
&1 

mo 

ia2 

8.5 

8.5 

7.5 

7.6 

7.4 

7.5 

7.4 

7.5 

7.8 

&9 

»  The  method  of  computing  average  net  sales  realization  is  described  in  Chap.  VIU,  sec.  7  (p. 

>  The  average  net  sales  figures  as  given  in  this  table  differ  in  many  cases  from  ^  flgnesfOr  lbs  smadties 
as  given  in  Table  37.  The  reason  for  this  is  stated  in  the  text  on  this  page. 

t^he  prices  are  simple  averages  of  the  ^nues  for  the  9  dties,  while  the  net  sales  are  teue  averages  (xm- 

puted  from  total  production  and  total  net  sales  for  the  companies  whose  figures  are  represmted  in  tm|||l|i!..,  

ages  (or  the  several  cities.  However,  the  simple  averages  of  U»  net  sales  figures  are  either  idoiiMlPliia 
tM  tnia  sviniBi  or  dUlK  only  sygfatly,  the  inniiBW 
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The  figures  for  the  nine  cities  combined  show  a  very  close  cor- 
respondence between  average  prices  and  average  net  sales.  The  two 
are  identical  for  1921,  and  the  maximum  difference  for  any  year  is 
one-fifth  cent.  Where  there  is  a  difference,  the  net  sales  figure  is 
Mgher  thm.  the  average  price.  In  the  figures  for  individual  cities 
imisiilorable  vanatioa  is  found,  the  differences  being  very  slight  in 
wme  casus,  but  nuuiiDg  as  high  as  1  cent  for  Cleveland  in  two  years 
ami  PMiadeiphia  in  one. 

In  the  f oUowiiig  table  a  comparison  is  made  between  average 
paces  and  average  net  sales  for  Ibe  years  1923-1925,  inclusive,  for 
42  cities,  or  all  for  wMcb  it  was  posrible  to  make  exact  comparisons 
between  the  two  sets  of  iguree.  Attention  is  called  again  to  the 
fact  that  the  net  sales  figures  lor  some  of  tite  eilies  as  given  in  this 
table  do  not  agree  with  those  given  for  the  same  cities  in  Table  38. 
The  reason  for  the  differences  has  already  beiMi  stated  (p.  219). 

Table  41. — Cmnparison  of  annual  average  wholesale  prices  of  bread  with  average 
ii^«a^rea2t2iB<t<in  on  bread  business  of  wholesale  bakers,  for  42  specified  citi^, 

m  mm  per  poimd  ■llet  hmai^i 


mt 

1935 

Cltj 

Net 

Net 
tiles 

Prioe 

* 

Net 
sales 

New  Sntod  and  Middle  Atlantic: 

Boston,  Mass  

Provldeooe.  R.  I  

7.2 

8.0 

7.2 

7.4 

7.9 

ao 

7.2 

7.9 

7.2 

7.6 

7.9 

ao 

New  York  City,  N.  Y  I 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

7.9 

7.7 

Syracuse,  N.  Y  

6.8 

6.9 

6.9 

7.2 

7.7 

7.8 

Rochester,  N.  Y...  " 

7.0 

7.0 

7.2 

7.0 

7.5 

7.6 

BoAilOk  N.  Y  '  

7.0 

6.9 

7.3 

7.4 

7.6 

7.7 

Ittesoa,  N.  J,  

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

7.8 

7.9 

Newark,  N.  J  

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

7.6 

7.9 

ai 

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Pittsburgh,  Pa.   ZIZZ 

7.5 

7.6 

7.8 

7.8 

as 

0;3 

7.2 

C8 

7.2 

7.2 

7.9 

7.8 

Average »  

7.9 

7.3 

7.4 

7.8 

ao 

East  North  Central: 

Yoiingstown,  Ohio  

6.9 

6.6 

&0 

6.7 

&8 

7.0 

Cleveland,  OMo  

6.5 

7.5 

7 

7.0 

6.6 

7.0 

Akron,  Ohio..  

fi.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

7.2 

Zanesville,  Ohio  

6.7 

6.9 

6.7 

7.0 

7.1 

7.3 

Toledo,  Ohio  

&1 

6.1 

6.7 

6.9 

6.9 

6.9 

Cdiunbus,  Ohio..  _ 

6.8 

6.9 

6.8 

7.0 

6.7 

7.1 

Dayton,  Ohio  

6.7 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

a7 

a6 

Ciodnnati,  Ohio  

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

6.8 

7.9 

7.6 

Indianapolis,  Ind  

7.0 

7.1 

7.0 

7.1 

7.0 

7.3 

South  Bend,  Ind   " 

6.4 

6.8 

a8 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 

Hammond,  Ind  

8.3 

7.9 

as 

ai 

8.3 

as 

Chicago,  111  

&4 

7.9 

8.4 

7.9 

as 

8.1 

Peoria,  111  

6.9 

7.3 

6.9 

7.3 

as 

&1 

Springfield,  111  

8.3 

7.1 

&3 

7.0 

as 

7.4 

Grand  Bapids,  Mich  

6.9 

6.8 

7.1 

6.7 

a2 

7.3 

MlwanlBee,  Wis     IIIIIIII 

7.6 

7.7 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.8 

A*wag©  *'  ,  

7,1 

7.1 

7.2 

7.1 

7.4 

7.4 

West  North  Central: 

7.6 

7.2 

7.6 

7.1 

a5 

ai 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  

7.0 

7.3 

7.1 

7.0 

7.8 

7.6 

St.  Joseph,  Mo-  

5.5 

6.9 

6.3 

7.3 

6.7 

ao 

Kansas  City,  Mo  

7.3 

6.9 

7.4 

7.0 

7.8 

ao 

Omaha,  Nebr   . 

&I 

7.7 

a2 

7.6 

ae 

7.7 

6.4 

6.7 

6.7 

6.0 

7.6 

7.9 

7.0 

7. 1 

7.. 

7.8 

 : 

7.9 

rfii]£*ll!*^„°^l^'^''«^  ^  ^  some  cases  from  the  figures  for  the  same 

®*tS2f!^Jl2w^  I5«>^ason  for  this  is  stated  In  tliatart.  See  p.  219.      ^      »or  "»e  same 
«  mi0»':mmmiliB  holli  for  fwlues  and  net  sales. 
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Table  41, — Comparison  of  annual  average  wholesale  prices  of  bread  with  average 
net  sales  realization  on  bread  business  of  wholesale  bakers,  for  A2  specified  cities, 
iBW-mS—ConUmed 

(In  cents  per  poond  after  bakingl 


City 


Soath  Atlantic: 

Baltimore,  Md  

Washington,  D.  0.. 

Richmond,  Va  

Wheeling,  W.  Va... 
Hnntington,  W.  Va. 


Other  cities: 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Dallas,  Texas  

Butte,  Mont  

Presno,  Calif.  

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  


Average*. 
42elties>.. 


1923 

1924 

1926 

PrIoe 

Net 

Price 

Net 
sales 

Prioe 

Net 
sales 

7.7 
7.6 

ao 

C7 
5.7 

7.0 

a2 

7.6 
&6 
6L2 

7.5 

ao 
a8 
ao 
ao 

7.1 

a4 

7.6 

a6 

7.0 

7.8 
7.1 
7.3 
7.3 
7.4 

7.T 

as 

7.9 

a  7 

T.2 

6.9 

7. 1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 

7.6 

5.9 
7.0 

ao 

7.0 
7.3 

6.6 
7.1 
7.8 
7.1 
7.3 

6.4 
7.0 

ao 

•  7.1 
7.4 

7.0 
7.0 

7.3 
7.1 
7.3 

7.1 
7.0 

a  2 

ai 

7.8 

7.9 
7.7 
7.9 

ao 
ai 

7.0 

7.2 

7.2 

ill 

7.6 

7.9 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.6 

7.1 

'Simple  averafes  both  for  iffioes  and  net  sales. 

Where  the  figures  for  several  cities  are  combined  as  in  the  averages 
for  geographic  divisions,  there  is  a  very  close  correspondence  between 
prices  and  average  net  sales,  the  maximum  difference,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  for  the  last  group  for  1925,  being  only  one-fifth  cent. 
For  the  42  cities  taken  together  the  two  sets  of  figures  do  not  differ 
by  more  than  one-tenth  cent  for  any  year.  In  the  group  figures  for 
ld23  and  1925,  where  net  sales  and  prices  are  different,  the  former 
are  always  higher,  but  for  1924  three  groups  show  net  sales  figures 
lower  tiian  pnces. 

There  are  wide  vaxiations  as  between  cities  in  the  relation  between 
prices  and  net  sales.  For  many  the  two  sets  of  figuras  are  either 
identical  or  differ  very  slightly  for  any  year.  For  moie  than  half 
the  cities  the  difference  is  less  than  one4ialf  cent  for  eveiy  year. 
Differences  of  as  much  as  one  cent  are  found  in  a  few  cases. 

For  nearly  half  the  cities  there  is  no  year  in  which  net  sales  are 
lower  than  prices,  while  for  about  30  per  cent  of  ^e  cities  thm  Is 
no  year  in  which  prices  are  lower  than  net  sales. 
Sectira  6.  Retail  piImb. 

Iritrodv^tion. — ^The  commission  found  it  impracticable  to  collect 
statistics  of  retail  prices  of  bread  covering  a  period  of  several  yearn, 
although  a  special  investigation  of  retail  and  wholesale  prices  and 
competitive  conditions  covering  a  brief  period  was  made  in  a  large 
number  of  cities.^^  The  figures  presented  here  were  derived  from 
publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.®-  These  present  tables  of  retail  prices  of  a 
large  number  of  articles  of  food  for  51  cities  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  which  include  statistics  of  the  prices  of  bread  per  pound 

"  See  p.  197,  note  10. 

"  Tbeseflgttw  tound  in  the  bulletins  on  RetaU  Prices  Issued  yeariy  by  this  bmiMi,  mp^emeiited 
by  later  flgmeB  bi  lois  Monthly  Labor  Review. 
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(after  baking)  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month,  together  with  simple 
yearly  averages  of  these  monthly  figures. 

Appendix  Table  4  presents  these  monthly  retail  prices  of  bread 
for  each  of  the  51  cities  for  the  period  1920  to  1925,  inclusive  The 
geographic  distribution  of  these  cities  is  as  follows:  Seven  each  in 
toe  New  England  and  Middle  Alantic  divisions;  nine  in  the  East 
JSorth  Central  division;  five  in  the  West  North  Central  division; 
pglit  in  the  South  Alantic  division;  four  in  each  of  the  South  Central 
dlMBions;  and  seven  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  divisions  combined. 

Three  tables,  derived  froiti  the  monthly  figures  of  Appendix  Table 
4  are  given  below.  The  first  of  these  shows  the  monthly  and  yearly 
average  prices  for  the  51  cities  combined.  The  figures  are  mmple 
averages  in  which  the  prices  for  all  the  cities  have  equal  weight. 
The  second  table  shows  the  annual  average  prices  for  the  cities  of 
each  geographic  group  combined,  together  with  the  per  cent  of 
decrease  from  the  1920  average  to  the  1921  average  and  from  the 
1920  average  to  the  average  of  the  year  of  lowest  prices.  These 
^oup  averages  also  are  not  weighted.  The  third  table  shows  the 
simple  annual  average  prices  for  each  of  the  51  cities  for  the  six- 
year  period,  as  well  as  the  percentages  of  decrease  similar  to  those 
in  the  second  table. 

MmMy  average  retaU  prices  for  51  cities  combined —The  following 
table  presents  the  monthly  and  yeariv  simple  average  prices  for  the 
SI  cities  taken  togeHier: 

Tabi*1  42, — Monthly  amroge  retail  prices  of  bread  for  51  eUim  ambined^  » 
 tfe  cento  per  pound  .after  baUncI 


January  

February,. 
MsrdL  



June-— nil 

JWy  . 

Auffust  

September. 

October  

NovenilMr. 


Year. 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1928 

ISM 

ISBS 

10.8 

10.8 

&8 

&7 

as 

as 

11  1 

lao 

a? 

8.7 

&8 

9.5 

11.2 

a7 

8.7 

&8 

9.S 

11.2 

laa 

&8 

&8 

as 

9.4 

11.6 

9.9 

&8 

&8 

as 

9.4 

11.9 

9.8 

as 

8.8 

as 

9.4 

11.9 

9.7 

&8 

&8 

as 

a4 

11.0 

9.7 

&8 

as 

as 

a  4 

11. 0 

fte 

&8 

a8 

ao 

9.4 

11.8 

9t6 

a7 

&8 

as 

9.4 

11.7 

9.3 

a7 

&8 

a9 

9.4 

10.9 

9.2 

a7 

a8 

9.0 

9.4 

11.6 

ft 

&8 

as 

as 

0.4 

1  Simnle  averims  ecmipatod  from  the  iMioes  of  the  Batiui  of  Lelxir  Ststlitltt  ftv  the  indivMnd  ntttes 
for  the  ifteenth  of  the  month.  (See  AppSidiJc  Table  4.)^^  mammm  wr  uw  nraivMiiiu  mm 

This  table  shows  that  for  the  six-year  period  1920-1925  the  maxi- 
mum monthly  average  retail  price  was  11.9  centa  (from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, 1920)  and  the  minimum  8.7  cents  (for  several  months  in 
1922  and  1923).  There  was  a  pronounced  break  in  the  price  in  the 
last  month  of  1920,  followed  by  a  gradual  but  continuous  decline 
through  1921  and  running  into  1922.  The  low  price  of  the  series 
was  first  reached  in  February,  1922,  when  the  average  fell  to  a  point 
more  than  3  cents  per  pound,  and  nearly  27  per  cent,  below  the 
fi%li  pnce  of  the  summer  of  1920.  During  1922,  1923,  and  most  of 
1924  the  averaee  price  for  the  51  cities  combined  was  nearly  sta- 
tionary. An  advance  in  the  last  quarter  of  1924  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1925  accounts  for  an  increase  of  three-fifths  cent  in  the  averao^e 
pnce  for  the  year  1925  over  that  for  1924,  although  the  monthly 

iC3Ke  vr^"^  Btationaiy  at  9.4  cents  ffom  April,  1925,  to 
MMm  'Viio.  Ill  iiiie  year* 
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A  reference  to  the  following  diagram  indicates  that  the  movement 
of  retail  prices  during  this  six-year  period  followed  very  closely  the 
trend  of  wholesale  prices,  although  the  statistics  of  retail  and  whole- 
sale prices  on  which  the  curves  in  thk  diflffram  are  based  are  not 

strictly  comparable.^^ 

Annual  average  retail  prices  by  geographic  divisions —The  following 
table  shows  the  annual  average  retail  prices  for  the  cities  in  each 
geographic  division  as  a  group,®*  together  with  the  percentages  of 
declme  in  price  from  1920  to  1921  and  from  1920  to  the  year  of  lowest 
average  price.    The  figures  in  all  cases  are  simple  averages. 

Table  43. — Annual  OMrage  retail  prices  of  bread  by  geographic  divieums,  19m-19SS  > 


[In  oents  per  pound  after  baking] 


Num- 
ber of 
cities 

Price 

Ptroant 
dMoraase 

• 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1028 

1024 

1025 

loan  to 
liti 

Maxi- 
niam 

N'ew  England...  

Middle  Atlantic  

East  North  Central  

West  North  Central  

Sooth  Atlantic  

East  South  Central  

West  South  Central   

Mountain  and  Pneifle  

trmtodStatfli.  

7 
7 
9 
5 
8 
4 
4 
7 

11.7 
11.6 
11.5 
11.6 
11.8 
11.2 

las 

11.5 

10.2 
0.8 
9.8 

10.1 
10.4 
9.8 
9.2 

a7 

a7 
a7 

8.6 
8.9 
9.1 
8.8 
8.0 
0.1 

ae 
ae 

9.0 
9.0 
8.8 

ao 
aa 

ao 
a7 
as 

9.0 
9.1 

a  9 
ao 
a2 

0.0 
9.3 
9. 1 

9.8 
9.9 
9.7 

as 

0.7 

1Z8 
14.7 
14.7 
12.9 
11.9 
12.5 
14.8 
15.7 

28.4 

25.2 
25.2 
23.3 
23.7 
21.4 
2SlO 

aao 

51 

11.5 

9.0 

&8 

as 

&8 

9.4 

13.9 

23.5 

KiSftfi™!!^f  computed  from  the  annual  averages,  for  the  citiea  in  theraBptotiTttgroiuia.  puiilialMd 
W  tm  Bnnaa  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  shown  in  Table  44.  p.  225.  — ~    ■>v«««.  p-  t-™™ 


The  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  group  averages 
differs  only  slightly  in  the  different  years,  the  range  being  oii^f  from 
1  cent  to  1.2  cents.  In  every  year  the  average  for  the  gcoiip  of 
four  West  South  Central  cities  «^  is  lower  than  that  for  any  othw 
poup,  and  from  1921  to  1924,  inclusive,  it  is  at  least  one-half  cent 
lower  than  the  lowest  figure  for  any  other  group.  The  figures  for 
the  South  Atlantic  group  are  relatively  high  in  all  the  years,  beino- 
the  highest  for  all  the  groups  in  1920,  1921,  and  1925,  and  as  high 
as  for  any  other  group  in  1922.  If  the  figures  for  the  West  South 
Central  group  are  left  out  of  consideration,  the  range  between  the 
lowest  and  highest  figures  for  the  other  groups  varies  in  the  difi"erent 
years  from  one-half  cent  to  nine-tenths  cent,  and  the  greatest  dif- 
femnce  between  the  average  for  the  51  cities  combined  and  the 
figures  for  any  group,  except  the  West  South  Central,  varies  from 
three-tenths  cent  to  one^ialf  cent. 

The  decline  in  avmige  retail  prices  from  1920  to  1921  ranged 
for  the  different  groups  from  11.9  per  cent  to  15.7  per  oent,^th 
13.9  per  cent  for  the  51  cities  combined.  The  decline  from  1920  to 
the  year  of  lowest  average  price  ranged  for  the  different  geographic 
divisions  from  20.9  per  cent  to  26.4  per  cent,  wUk  23.5  per  cent 
lor  all  the  cities  combined. 


mJL  Of  retail  prices  is  based  on  simple  averages  for  51  cities  combined,  the  curve  of  whole- 

nto  prices  IS  based  on  simple  averages  for  only  nine  large  cities  combined.   (See  Table  34.  d  200  )  A  aSm. 

^}t^  ''''•'^'^^^  '""^'^'^  ^''"^  fo""      same  nine  cities  combined,  shows  a  venr  cl^Mci-res  JS- 

enoB  with  the  yearly  average  retail  prices  for  the  51  cities  combined,  the  insatmxmmtrS^inX- 
£Si^'\'-  ^r^^^^jy  K'^.ter  difltorenoes  would  be  found  in  the  monthly  averageFhu  thV  comXiLHf 

t*  The  mcHintain  and  Paisiflc  cities  are  combined  in  a  single  group. 
••Uktl»itMli,N«irOr]6an8»D«llM^Mi4  Houston.      ^  ^  ^ 
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Til©  decreases  in  retail  prices  seem  to  have  been  about  the  same 
relativeiy  as  those  in  wholesale  prices,  where  the  figures  for  a  con- 
fliiOTable  group  of  cities  are  averaged.  It  will  be  noted  by  reference 
to  Tftble  M  (p.  »0)  timt  the  wholesale  price  of  nine  large  cities  com- 


bined declined  by  15  oer  cent  from  1920  to  1921  and  by  26  per  cent 
from  1920  to  1923  and  1924,  the  years  of  minimum  average  wholesale 
prices  for  this  group.* 

Tlie  magfi  roto^  I»low|pr  tt»  same  group  of  nine  cities  declined  13.3  per  cent  from  1920  to  1921  and 
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Annmd  average  retail  prices  for  individual  cities. — Table  44,  which 
follows,  gives  the  annual  average  retail  price  for  the  six  years  1920 
to  1925  for  each  of  the  51  cities  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics publishes  such  figures.  The  table  also  shows  for  each  city 
the  percentages  of  decrease  in  the  yearly  averages  from  1920  to 
1921  and  from  1920  to  the  year  of  lowest  average  price 

Table  44. — AmmA  meraife  reioM  prices  cf  hrmA  iw  Si  9meijied  dliet,  19Mh 

1925'^ 

[In  cents  per  pound  after  baking] 


City 


Portland,  Me   

Manchester,  N.  H  

Boston,  Mass  

Fall  River,  Mass  

Providence,  R.  I  

New  Haven,  Conn  ... 

Bridgeport,  Conn  

New  York,  N.  Y  

Rochester,  N.  Y  ....  

BufflBlo,  N.  Y  

"Newark,  N.  J  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

JSoraaton,  Pa   

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Cleveland,  Ohio   

Columbus,  Ohio  

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

'Indianapolis,  Ind.....^M|iM,iii««a«~ 

Chicago,  111  .L.n 

Peoria,  IlL.-   

Springfield.  Ill  .  

Detroit,  Mich  

Milwaukee,  Wis  

:St.  Paul,  Minn  

Minneapolis,  Minn  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Kansas  City,  Mo  

Omaha,  Nebr   

Baltimore,  Md  

Washington,  D.  C  

Richmond,  Va  

Norfolk,  Va  

Charleston,  S.  C  

Atlanta,  Oa..  

Savannah,  Qa  .  

Jacksonville,  Fla  

Louisville,  Ky  

Memphis,  Tenn   

Birmingham,  Ala  

Mobile,  Ala    

Little  Rock,  Ark  

New  Orleans,  La  

Dallas,  Tex   

Houston,  Tex  

BlMl^  Mont  

DcDTcr,  Colo  

-Sail  Lake  City,  Utah  

SeaMe,  Wash  

Portland,  Oreg   

San  Francisco,  Calif  

Los  Angeles,  Calif  


1010 

1031 

1093 

1031 

lOM 

Per 
lASOto 

vm. 

cent 

Max!- 
mum 

11.8 

10.3 

9.3 

0.3 

0l8 

ia2 

12.1 

3L3 

lao 

8.8 

7.9 

8»4 

&3 

a5 

ia3 

27.5 

n.2 

10.0 

8.6 

8.4 

8.6 

ao 

la? 

2&0 

11.9 

lao 

9.4 

9.1 

8.8 

ao 

ia9 

3ai 

11.9 

10.8 

&9 

8.8 

8.8 

ai 

a  2 

2ai 

11.9 

9.9 

8.2 

8.0 

8.2 

8.6 

16.8 

3a  8 

12.2 

10.7 

&4 

8.4 

8.4 

8.9 

las 

SLl 

11.7 

10.3 

9.5 

9.6 

9.5 

a  6 

lao 

1&8 

U.2 

9.1 

8.1 

8.0 

8.2 

as 

las 

2a6 

n.2 

9.4 

8.5 

8.4 

8.4 

a9 

lai 

26.0 

n.2 

9.7 

8.6 

8.5 

8.6 

ai 

13.4 

211 

10.2 

9.1 

8.7 

8.4 

8.5 

a  3 

las 

17.6 

13.3 

11.0 

9.2 

9.0 

9.0 

10.1 

17.3 

32.3 

1L5 

9.7 

8.2 

8.5 

8.5 

a  2 

15.7 

38.7 

1L2 

9.1 

7.9 

7.9 

8.0 

ai 

las 

90.6 

dLl 

10.0 

7.9 

7.8 

7.7 

ai 

ao 

3a6 

V.  «I 

R  A. 

B  A. 

S  A 
O.  4 

V.  z 

Ix.  8 

22. 9 

U.1 

9.1 

7.9 

8.5 

8.5 

a  2 

lao 

2a8 

12.0 

10.3 

9.7 

9.7 

9.8 

a  9 

14.2 

19.2 

12.0 

10.1 

8.9 

8.2 

8.6 

lao 

15.8 

3L7 

12.7 

10.9 

9.6 

9.4 

10.2 

ia4 

14.2 

2ao 

n.6 

9.7 

8.6 

8.6 

8.8 

a7 

ia4 

SS.0 

ia7 

9.6 

8.8 

8.9 

9.2 

ai 

11.3 

17.8 

10.9 

9.5 

0.0 

9.4 

9.3 

lai 

13L8 

17.4 

10.7 

9.5 

8.8 

9.0 

8.9 

lao 

11.2 

17.8 

12.1 

10.4 

9.2 

8.9 

9.0 

a  6 

14.0 

2a4 

12.5 

10.4 

7.8 

8.1 

8.2 

a  7 

16.8 

37.6 

12.0 

10.7 

9.8 

9.8 

9.5 

as 

las 

3a8 

10.9 

9.4 

8.5 

8.6 

8.9 

a3 

13.8 

22.0 

n.4 

lao 

8.6 

8.6 

ao 

a3 

12.3 

M.6 

12.6 

las 

0.1 

8.9 

ao 

a4 

14.3 

31.7 

11.4 

9.6 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

a  4 

15.8 

3a7 

12.4 

11.2 

9.6 

10.0 

10.7 

las 

a  7 

22.6 

12.1 

11.  1 

9.9 

9.1 

9.1 

ia3 

as 

24.8 

12.1 

10.8 

8.3 

8.6 

ae 

ia2 

ia7 

3L4 

11.8 

10.6 

10.6 

10.1 

lai 

n.i 

ia2 

14.4 

las 

9.3 

8.8 

8.4 

a5 

as 

11.4 

2ao 

12.6 

10.5 

0.1 

9.0 

ao 

a  6 

ia7 

2a6 

ILl 

9.9 

9. 1 

8.9 

ao 

las 

10  8 

las 

10.7 

9.3 

8.3 

8.8 

ao 

a  6 

13.1 

2a4 

las 

9.4 

8.4 

8.2 

ai 

a7 

13.0 

25.0 

10.2 

8.7 

7.9 

7.7 

7.9 

a9 

14.7 

216 

11.9 

10.1 

9.0 

8.8 

a  7 

ae 

lai 

27.7 

ia2 

&7 

6.8 

7.2 

7.4 

&9 

14.7 

33.3 

13.0 

0.0 

0l7 

Sir 

ao 

lai 

23.8 

2a2 

1L8 

10.3 

8.3 

&0 

7.8 

as 

ia7 

sao 

12.3 

10.3 

9.5 

017 

as 

ia7 

las 

22.8 

1L4 

9.6 

9.2 

0.6 

as 

lao 

15.8 

ia2 

las 

9.4 

9.2 

9.3 

a  6 

a  6 

1S.0 

14.8 

las 

9.4 

8.7 

9.1 

ai 

a  9 

lao 

UL4 

lai 

9.3 

ao 

0.0 

as 

as 

7.0 

1310 

1L5 

OlO 

&8 

8.9 

as 

&4 

tt.0 

mi 

•  From  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  on  retaU 
prices,  as  follows:  xNo.  300,  May,  1922;  No.  315,  January,  1923;  No.  334,  June,  1923;  No.  SOa  Oetdbar.  1026: 
rand  Na  418,  OaobjBr,  1926.  The  averiifli  i«  61  dti^  - 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Goimnissimi.  *- 

kSimptoi 


"  The  annual  averages  for  the  different  cities  are  those  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Of 
Jthe  Department  of  Labor.  The  percentages  of  decrease  were  added  by  ttie  Federal  Trade  C(      '  ' 
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I..*?®  following  suininary  of  the  above  table  shows  the  lowest  and 
llil^esl  mmiial  average  prices  for  the  51  cities,  with  the  range  between 
ilieiii,  fmd  tie  simple  nvmige  prices  for  all  the  cities  combined.  The 
maiiies  of  tlte  citieB  liaving  the  lowest  and  highest  annual  average 
pmes' m  eaeli  year  m  also  given. 


Baiige 

Awnge, 

umm 

Name  oi  dly 

&7 

&8 

7.9 
7.4 

&1 

Cents  per 
113 

lai 

1(L7 
111 

(^taper 

S.3 

1ft 

S.8 
19 
IS 

10 

OmlBptr 
pmmi 

116 

0.9 

8.8 
&8 
8.8 

0.4 

Los  Anfdes.  

Senmtoii,  Pa. 

Icharlestoii,  S.  0. 

J  acksoniilte,  Ha. 
Da 

Cbaileetoii,  8.  C. 
JlaekaooTfiH 

im  

[New  Orleana.  

\Houston   

 do  

Mg-IIZIZZIIIII 

 do..  

 do...  

/Glevelaiid,  Ohio  

lOolmboa,  Oliio  

It  will  be  noted  that  the  range  in  prices  varied  from  2.5  c^tsfor  1921 
to  3.8  cents  for  1922.  The  lowest  annual  averao^e  retail  price  was  6.8 
cents,  for  Houston,  Tex.,  in  1922,  and  the  highest  13.3  cents  for  Scran- 
*?^V^**'-  ^  «^*cksonville,  Fla.,  had  the  highest  average  in  three 

^the  SIX  vears  and  Houston,  Tex.,  the  lowest  in  four  of  the  years.** 
lliirteen  of  the  cities,  or  one-<]uarter  of  the  total  number,  had  average 
fetail  prices  above  the  oombmed  average  for  the  51  cities  in  every 
one  of  tlie  six  years.*  These  cities  are  scattered  over  the  country, 
Mie  list  being  as  foOows:  Portland,  Me.;  New  York  City:  Scranton, 
Pa  ;  Chicago;  Springfield,  Bl.;  St.  Louis;  Omaha;  Charleston,  S.  C; 
Atlanta;  Jacksonville,  Fla.:  Memphis;  Butte;  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
For  seven  of  these  cities  ttie  annual  average  was  at  least  one-half 
cent  above  the  general  av^age  for  all  cities  in  every  year  but  one. 
These  are  Chicago,  Springield,  Omaha,  Charleston,  Jacksonville, 
Butte,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  contrast  with  the  13  cities  listed  above,  there  are  14  for  which 
the  yearly  average  retail  price  was  as  low  as  or  below  the  general 
average  for  all  cities  in  every  year.  To  this  list  may  be  added  three 
others  for  which  the  average  was  below  the  general  average  in  every 
year  but  one.^**  This  list  of  17  cities,  which  constitutes  one-third  of 
me  entire  number  represented,  is  as  follows:  Manchester,  N.  H  • 
Boston;  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Buffalo;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh;  Glevelandj  Columbus;  Cincinnati;  Indianapolis;  Balti- 
P<>»> -Norfolk;  Louisville;  little  Rock;  New  Orleans;  and  Houston. 
T  observed  that  nine  of  these  cities  or  more  than  half,  are  in 

ttie  Middle  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  divisions.  Six  of  the 
seventeen  cities  had  averages  at  least  one-half  cent  below  the  general 
aver^  for  all  cities  in  all  but  one  of  the  six  years,  the  list  being 
as  follows:  Manchester,  Roohester,  Cleveland,  Little  Rock,  New 
Oiieans,'*  and  Houston. 

A  number  of  cases  will  be  noted  in  which  thm  is  a  marked  con- 
trast m  pnces  of  ciIms  in  the  same  geograi^c  group,  e.  g.,  Portland^ 

2  IS.S?®.^'  OOmm  had  an  equaUy  low  prict. 

!!  ^^^^^y  slishtiy  above  the  general  ayerafli  in  tlM  ramaiiiiiig  jiw. 
allte'fm  ^'^^  Mmum  m  mmmm ««•  at  M' ^iMif ''«tiit^ bUoir Urn wmmi mmm  to 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  Manchester  and  Boston,  on  the  other;  New  York 
'iu^'^>?jji^^*^^i^*'^^'  ^  contrasted  with  the  other  cities  repi^soniimr 
the  MidcUe  Atlantic  group;  Chicago  and  Springfield,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Ohio  cities  and  Indianapolis,  on  the  other;  and  Charleston. 
Atlanta,  and  Jacksonville,  as  contrasted  with  Baltimore  and  Norfolk 
Ihe  hgures  for  Dallas  also  are  relatively  very  high,  as  compared  with 
the  other  three  cities  representing  the  Western  South  Central  emm. 
oxcept  m  the  one  year  1925.  ® 

Ite  decrease  in  average  prices  for  individual  cities  from  1920  to 
1921  ranwd  fixMn  7.9  per  cent  for  Los  Angeles  to  23.8  per  cent  for 
Butte,  and  the  decrease  from  1920  to  the  year  of  lowest  average  price 
from  12.9  per  oMit  for  Los  Angeles  to  37.6  per  cent  for  Kansas  Citv 
1  he  maxunum  decrease  was  over  30  per  cent  for  1 1  widely-scatter^ 
cities;  it  was  less  than  20  per  cent  for  12  diies,  including  the  fotir 
I'acihc  coast  cities  represented,  the  otiiero  being  scattered  in  diflfeiw 
ent  parts  of  the  country. 

From  1924  to  1925  the  average  price  for  the  51  dties  combined 
increased  by  0.6  cent,  or  from  8.8  cents  to  9.4  cents.  The  increase 
was  very  general  although  not  marked  in  many  cases.  AU  but  mx 
oi  the  51  cities  showed  more  or  less  increase.  Portland,  Oreir  had 
the  same  average  prince  in  the  two  years,  and  IndianapoUs,  netroit, 
Milwaukee,  and  Dallas  had  a  very  slightly  lower  price  in  1925  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  Washington  only  showed  a  considerable 
decline,  the  average  price  falling  from  9  to  8.3  cents.  It  will  be 
r^embered  that  Washington  was  the  only  one  of  54  cities  for  which 
tHOTe  was  a  substantial  decline  in  wholesale  prices  in  1925.  as  shown 
m  Table  36,  p.  205. 

*u*'?LJf  one-quarter  of  the  entire  number,  the  increase  in 

the  1925  ^nee  was  has  than  one-half  cent,^^  and  all  but  four  of  these 
cities  are  m  the  northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 

The  mcrease  in  the  1925  average  ova-  the  price  for  1924  was  at 
least  1  cent  m  11  cities,''  aU  butlottr  of  wl^  are  in  the  southern 
btates,  and  only  ^ranton  and  Peoria  in  ttorthem  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  For  four  cities-Kansas  aty,  Norfolk,  Savannah,  afid 
Houston,  the  mcrease  was  at  least  1.5  cents. 

Margins  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices.—Ho  detailed  studv  of 
margms  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  is  presented  here  The 
two  sets  of  prices  were  obtained  through  different  agencies,  and  thm 
IS  no  assurance  that  they  are  strictly  comparable  formdividual  cities 
An  examination  of  the  Qiagram  already  presented  on  page  224  in 
which  curves  if  the  wholesale  and  retaH  prices  are  given  %  months 
for  the  six-year  period  1920-1925,  shows  a  fairly  constant  mM^n 
ItTH'^^'^^  ^T"?  ^{^^^^l.^to  1%  cents.  WhUe  the  two  curv^re 
not  based  on  statistics  which  make  exact  comparisons  possible,  thev 
probably  give  a  fairly  accurate  indication  of  margins  for  a  coiiider- 
able  group  of  ci^es.^  w««i«c* 


M       iigt  is  as  follows:  Manchester,  Fall  River  Providenpfi  V«w  TTavM         y^.^  ^  .    ,  „  . 

Chicago,  Springfield,  Omaha,  Baltimore  ChaHesfr^d  S^^ 

To„vT  ®  nf^  IS  as  follows:  Scranton,  Peoria,  Minneapol^  XinSlSty.  Norfolk  Atfctnt*  ii.i»»„.k 
Jacksonville,  Birmingham,  New  Orleans,  and  Houston^^  AUaiita,  Savumah, 

salimiS**"*^'*^****^^ 


GHAPTEE  VII 
BilKlEY  COMSOLIIMTIONS 

Section  1.  Eirly  consolidation. 

The  consolidation  movement  in  the  baking  industry  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  about  20  years  ago  with  the  organization  of  Ameri- 
can Bakery  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  in  1907.  This  organization  combined 
in  one  corporation  seven  of  the  leading  baking  establishments  of 
that  city.  Two  years  later,  in  1909,  Consumers  Bread  Co.  was 
organized,  consolidating  six  bakeries  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  one 
iir  Kansas  City,  Kans.  Tlie  foUowing  year  saw  the  organization 
of  Shults  Bread  Co.,  a  merger  of  six  bc^ng  companies  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Ibree  in  New  York  City,  two  in  Hobokoi,  N*  J.,  and  one  in 
Mount  YefBon,  N.  Y. 

Tbese  tbiee  consolclatlons,  it  wil  be  noted,  wtm  i^stinelly  local 
in  chiMCter,  tbe  cmstiliieiit  members  being  mther  actual  or  poten- 
tial competitofs  witb  one  anotber.  While  this  was  also  true  of 
certain  of  tbe  later  con8olidatifMiB,  notably  Cushman's  Sons  (Inc.)* 
wbicb  absorbed  five  plants  in  New  York  City,  one  in  Rockaway, 
and  one  in  White  Plains,  in  1914,  the  consolidation  movement  after 
1910  may  be  said  to  have  been  characterized  rather  by  the  combina- 
tion of  plants  located  in  different  cities  than  by  tbe  merging  of  con- 
cerns operating  in  a  restricted  area. 

In  1911  the  General  Baking  Co.  was  organized  to  unite  under  one 
management  21  bakeries  located  in  10  different  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  17  different  cities.^  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
wholesale  baking  companies,  at  the  present  time,  operating  33  bakeries 
in  25  cities  and  serving  over  2,500  towns  in  20  States.* 

This  combination  was  quickly  followed  by  the  organization  of 
Ward  Baking  Co.  (of  New  York)  in  the  next  year.  This  company 
merged  Ward-Corby  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  operating  two  plants  in 
Chicago  and  one  each  in  Boston  and  Frovidence;  Wara  Baking 
Co.,  m  Kttsbnrgb,  wbicb  operated  one  plant  ia  tbat  city;  CKiio 
Baking  Co.,  operatinpf  a  plant  in  Oeveland;  and  Waid  Bread  Co. 
of  Mew  York,  Offiralmg  two  pbats  in  New  York  City.  The  Ward 
Co.  is  to-day  one  of  tbe  laiisieat  of  tbe  strictly  operating  baking 
companies,  baling  18  baking  i^anls  in  10  States  and  serving  above 
2,500  towns.' 

Three  years  later,  in  1§15,  tbe  New  England  Bakery  Co.  con- 
solidated six  baking  companies  k>cated  in  different  cities  in  New 
England*  In  1917  eight  companies  operating  in  different  cities  in 
New  England  were  combined  in  the  Massachusetts  Baking  Co. 

In  1916  a  company  was  incorporated  as  the  Flour  State  Baking 
Co.  to  take  over  rurity  Baking  Co.,  operating  one  plant  in  St.  Paul, 


1  Tliis  dMillMitkiii  was  as  follows:  3  in  Bufialo,  2  in  Rochester,  and  1  in  New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  1  in 
Israey  City  and  1  in  Newark,  N.  J.;  1  in  Providence,  R.  I.;  1  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  1  in  Wheeling  and  1 
in  WeHsburg,  W.  Va.;  1  in  Detroit,  Mich.;  1  in  Washington,  D.  C;  1  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  1  in  Toledo, 
1  in  Canton,  and  1  in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  1  in  New  Orleans,  La.;  and  2  in  Boston,  Mass. 

s  Ttiis  does  not  include  the  baking  j^uats  of  tbe  Smith  Great  Western  Corporation,  which,  together 
vlli  fl»  Qeneral  Baking  Co.,  is  controDeil  Ummfli  stock  ownendilp  by  tbe  General  Baking  Oorporatioii, 
Wm  lm  OMMcal  Baking  Co.'s  present  owneralilp  and  affiliations  see  pp.  MS  and  2M. 

*  Wm  ward  Baking  Co.'s  present  owneniiip  snd  affiliations  see  pp.  235  and  296. 
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llilnn.«  and  S«nitary  Bread  Co.,  operating  <»ie  piani  in  St.  Paul 
ind  <Mie  in  Minneapolis.  Subsequently,  in  1921,  it  took  over  Purity 
Bread  Co.  of  Duluth  and  in  1923  absorbed  Wemig  Baking  Co. 
of  Minneapolis.    In  192S  the  name  of  tbe  company  was  cbitnyd 

to  Purity  Baking  Co. 

The  Tristate  Baking  Co.  was  incorporsted  June  4,  1919,  to  take 
0ver  the  following  bread  companies:  Qreissell  Bread  Co.,  Flint, 
Mich.,  Greissell-Gitzen  Co.,  Detroit;  Summit  Baking  Co.,  Akron; 
and  the  Siek  Baking  Co.,  Toledo.  Subsequently,  in  1923,  the  Tri- 
state took  over  Jackson  Baking  Co.,  Jackson,  Mieh.,  and  Gartner 
Baking  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  * 

Another  consoHdation  of  some  importance  occurred  in  1921  when 
Freihofer  Baking  Co.,  operating  two  plants  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
one  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  capital 
stock  of  Schulze  Baking  Co.  The  Schulze  Co.  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  bread  and  cake  in  Chicago,  Grand  Rapids, 
Kansas  City,  Cincinnati,  OAaha,  Des  Moines,  and  Detroit,  and  had 
acquired  thi^  j^ants  in  earlier  years. 

In  1923  Standafd  BeiemB  Corporation  was  organised  as  a  con- 
eolidatioii  of  plants  located  in  Akrmi,  Ohio;  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
Denver,  Colo.;  Pneblo  (two),  Cok>.;  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach, 
Calif. ;  and  Hanomond,  &d. 

South^n  Baking  Co.,  organised  in  1924,  absorbed  before  the  doee 
of  that  year  Carolina  Baking  Co.,  operating  at  Oiarlotte,  Qreensboro, 
and  Gastonia,  N.  C. ;  F.  O.  Stone  Baking  Co.,  operating  a  cake  plant 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.;  J.  A.  &  P.  F.  Cureton,  at  Greenville,  S.  C;  Schafer 
BakeiT  (Inc.),  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  and  Dorsey  Baking  Co.,  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  each  operating  one  plant.  In  May,  1925,  it  acquired 
Seybold  Baking  Co.,  operating  one  bakery  at  Miami,  Fla. 

Besides  the  foregoing  combinations  there  have  been  consolidations 
of  companies  which,  though  separate  corporate  entities,  were  either 
affiliated  with  one  another  or  else  were  controlled  by  substantial^ 
the  same  interests. 

Campbell  Baking  Co.,  was  organized  in  1920  and  combined  the 
following  companies :  Campbell  Baking  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  with  plants 
in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph;  Campbell  Baking  Co.  of  Iowa,  with 
iiints  in  Sioux  City  and  Waterloo;  Campbell  Bread  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  with  plants  in  Wichita  and  Des  Moines;  Campbell  Baking  Co. 
of  Kansas,  with  plants  in  Topeka  and  Kansas  City;  Campbell  Baking 
Co.  of  Oluahoma,  witL  plants  in  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa;  Camp- 
bell Baking  Co.  of  TexBS,  with  plants  in  DiJlas;  Campbell  Bakiog 
Co.  (Inc.)  of  Loaisiana,  with  a  plant  inSh^^veport;  Campbell  System 
(Inc.)  of  Delaware. 

In  1921  Nafziger  Baking  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  Nafziger  Baking  Co. 
of  St.  Louis,  Nafzig^  Baking  Co.  of  Springfield,  and  Nafziger  Baking 
Co.  of  SedaUa  were  consolidated .  Subsequently  plants  at Suilington, 
Iowa,  Decatur,  111.,  and  Muskogee,  Okla.,  were  taken  over,  and  a  plant 
at  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  was  "more  or  less  taken  ov«?/'  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  attorneys  for  the  company. 

In  1923  Consumers  Bread  Co.,  Kansas  City;  Smith  Baking  Co., 
Wichita,  Kans.;  Smith  Baking  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Tulsa 
Bread  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  and  Enid  Bread  Co.,  Enid,  Okla.,  all  oon- 
troUed  by  Bryce  B.  Smith,  were  merged  into  Smitii  Great  Western 
Baking  Corporation. 
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^  i^corpoimted  in  1920,  merged  Gordon  Baking 

Go.,  Oncajjo;  Qopdon-Pagel  Co.,  Detroit;  and  Cable-Draper  Baking 
C/O.,  Detroit,  mtk  operaliig  one  plant  and  all  controlled  by  a  single 
mterest.  In  1924  the  name  of  tlie  consolidation  was  changed  to 
IJnited  States  Baking  Corporation. 

The  first  reconsolidation  of  bakmes,  at  least  on  any  large  scale, 
appears  to  Mwe  occurred  with  the  fomation  ol  United  Bakmea 
Corporation  in  Sqilemb^,  1921.  The  oiganizatioa  of  this  ooipon^ 
tion  marked  the  mtxj  the  holding  c<Mnpany  in  the  baking  industiy 
as  an  important  factor  in  consolidation.  The  new  company  acquirwi 
the  capital  stock  of  Shults  Bread  Co.,  which  was,  as  previously 
noted,  a  consolidation  of  12  bakeries,  and  the  capital  stock  of  Camp- 
T  j5-  -^^  *  consolidation  of  8  companies  operating  12  bakeries. 
In  addition  to  these  companies  which  formed  the  backbone  of  the 
new  company,  the  latter  concern  also  acquired  at  its  organization 
or  soon  thereafter  control  of  the  following  baking  companies:  Ward  & 
Ward  (Inc.),  Ward  Bros.  Co.  anc),  Memphis  Baking  Co.  (Inc.),  the 
Crescent  Baking  Co.  (Mississippi),  the  Crescent  Baking  Co.  (New 
I OTk),  Stroehmana  Baking  Co.^  and  Atlas  Bakeries  (Inc.). 

The  great  baking  consolidalions,  as  they  appear  to-day,  four  in 
nnmb^,  h^ftQ  to  take  form  in  1924,  although  in  the  case  of  one,  the 
WaM  Baking  Corporation,  practically  its  present  form  was  developed 
at  the  dose  of  1923.  These  four  are,  in  order  of  their  formation: 
"mB^  Ward  Baking  Corporation,  the  Contkimkal  Baking  Corporation, 
Purity  Bakeries  Corporation,  and  the  Qenml  Baking  Ccnporatbn. 
All  of  these  except  the  Purity  ha^e  been  closely  associated,  ana  they  ate 
therefore  described  at  greater  length  m  the  f oUowiM  sectbns  because 
of  theu^  close  association.  A  briefer  description  id  tia  Purity  Bakeries 
Corporation  is  given  at  this  point 

Section  2.  Pwity  Bakeries  CoffferritlML 

OnDecemberl,  1924,  the  Purity  Bakeries  Corporation  was  organ- 
laed  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  BelawaiB  for  the  purpose  of  ^m- 
bmmg  through  subsidiaiy  companies  the  operations  (^baking  plants. 
It  IS  one  of  the  four  largest  baking  combinations  m  the  United  States, 
operatmg  through  its  subsidiaries  33  bakeries  in  24  cities  located  in 
12  States. 

The  charter  of  the  Purity  Bakeries  Corporation  authorizes  it  im 
issue  150,000  shares  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  prefenred  stock,  par 
value  $100;  400,000  shares  of  class  A  stock,  par  value  $25;  and 
500,000  shares  of  class  B  stock,  without  par  value. 

At  the  time  of  its  organization,  or  soon  thereafter,  Purity  Bakeries 
Corporatwn  acquu-ed  the  capital  stock  of  Purity  Baking  Co.,  and 
^state  Baidng  Co.  (Inc.),  which  are  described  below,  and  also  of 
Williams  Bakmg  C!o.  Purity  Baking  Co.  had  outstanding  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1926,  10^000  shares  of  preferred  capital  stock,  par  value  1100, 
all  owned  by  Purity  Bakeries  Corporation,  and  52,500  shares  of 
common  stock,  pmt  value  126,  of  which  52,490  shares  were  owned  by 
Purity  Bakenes  Corporation.  Purity  Ba^ng  Co.  was,  at  the  tune 
of  Its  acquisition,  and  still  is,  operating  two  hakeries  at  St.  Paul 
and  one  each  at  Minneapolis  and  Duluth,  Minn.  It  was  also  nt 
that  time,  and  is  now,  operating  five  plants  through  subsidiaty 
I9i»ii|>anie8,  as  follows:  Wemig  Baking  Co.,  with  one  plant  at  Minne- 
ipjlis,  Minn.;  Banner  Oioeefs  Baking  Co.,  with  three  plants  at 
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Cincinnati,  Columbus,  and  Hamilton,  Ohio;  and  Grocers  Baking 
Co  . — now  Purity  Bakeries  of  Indiana  (Inc.),  with  one  plant  at 
Indianapolis. 

On  September  13,  1926,  Purity  Baking  Co.  owned  all  outstanding 
stock  of  Wemig  BsJdng  Co.  and  Purity  Bakeries  of  Indiana  (Inc.), 
and  8,427}^  shares  of  preferred  of  Banner  Grocers  Baking  Co.  out 
of  9,500  sluures  outstanding  and  5,80^  sliaies  id  common  out  of  6,200 

shares  outstanding. 

Tristate  Baking  Co.  Phc.)  had  imi  September  IS,  1026, 9,323  shares 
of  preferred  stock  and  6,300  shares  of  common,  all  owned  by  Purity 
Bakeries  Corporation.  At  the  time  ol  its  acquisition  by  Purity 
Bakeries  Corporation  the  company  was  operating  six  plants  at  Flint, 
Battle  Creek,  Jackson,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Akron  and  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Since  then  the  plants  at  Battle  Creek  and  Jackson  have  been 
disposed  of  and  an  additional  plant  has  been  acquired  by  the  Tristate 
at  Detroit. 

Williams  Baking  Co.,  now  Purity  Bakeries  Corporation  (New 
Jersey),  had  outstanding,  September  13,  1926,  700  shares,  all  owned 
by  Purity  Bakeries  Corporation.  At  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of 
its  stock,  early  in  1925,  it  operated  and  has  since  continued  to  operate 
a  bakery  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

On  April  6,  1925,  Purity  Bakeries  Corporation  had  acquired  all 
tiie  outstanding  stock  of  Nafziger  Baking  Co.,  consisting  of  10,000 
shares.  The  company  was  at  tiie  time  of  acquisition  and  is  now 
operating  plants  at  de  followmg  points:  Decatur,  111.;  Burlington, 
Iowa;  Kansas  Cijtv,  St.  Louis,  Sedalia,  and  Springfield  (two  plants), 
Mo.;  Muskogee,  Okla.;  and  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

In  June,  1926,  practically  the  whole  of  the  stock  of  Winkdman 
Baking  Co.,  operating  one  bakery  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  acquiiwl 
by  Purity  Bakeries  Corporation.  On  September  13,  1926,  the  cor- 
poration owned  1,896  shares  of  preferred  stock  out  of  1,912  sham 
outstanding,  and  1,948  shares  of  common  out  of  2,000  shares  out- 
standing. 

There  was  also  acquired  in  June,  1925,  by  Purity  Bakeries  Coi«- 

E oration  a  controlling  interest  in  (arennan  Bakeries  (Inc.),  said  to 
e  the  largest  exclusively  cake  manufacturing  company  in  the  United 
States.  This  company  operates  bakeries  at  the  following  points: 
diicago,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh. 
It  also  operates  a  second  bakery  at  Chicago  through  Atlas  Baking 
Co.  formerly  Westsido  Baking  Co.)  all  of  whose  stock  it  owns;  and 
a  bakery  at  Memphis  through  Grennan  Baking  Co.  of  Memphis, 
al  of  whose  stock  it  owns. 

In  October,  1925,  Purity  Bakeries  Corporation  acquired  all  the 
controlling  stock  of  Allen  Baking  Co.,  which  operated  a  cake  bak«y 
at  Louisville,  Ky.  In  April,  1926,  its  assets  were  transferred  to 
Orennan  Bakeries  (Inc.),  and  its  charts  snnrendeied.  ^ce  then 
its  plant  has  been  disposed  of  by  Grennans  and  operations  stopped. 

Purity  Bakeries  Service  Corporation  was  incorporated  July  1, 1926, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  500  shares,  par  value  $100.  It  has  outstanding  500  shares, 
all  of  which  are  owned  by  Purity  Bakeries  Corporation.  This  sub- 
sidiary corporation  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  of  the  Purity 
companies  in  the  purchase  of  ingredients  and  equipment  and  in 
various  other  services. 
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Table  45  below  shows  the  locations  and  operatmg  companieB  of 
the  various  bakeries  of  Purity  Bakeries  Corporation. 

Upward  of  45,000  retail  grocery  stores  over  about  1,000  routes, 
are  covered  by  some  1,200  salesmen  for  the  Purity  companies  each 
day.  The  total  number  of  employees  is  approximately  5,000.  The 
total  sales  of  bakeries  now  owned  and  operated  for  the  year  1925 
cmounted  to  about  $24,0"'* 
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mmPts: 

Cliieaco  

Cbioago  

DMatiir  

Indianapolis  

BuiliiuEUm.  . 

It— ......  


Minnesota: 

Dulath..  

MinnefHrnlis.. 
MimMmMdia.. 


8t.  PaulT; 
St.  Paul  

Kansas  City.. 

St.  Louis  

St.  Louis  

Sedalia  

Springfidd.... 

8pringfl«ld— - 

NmrJmmr*  N< 
Obto: 

Akron.  .—.-...„ 

Cincinnati  .1 

Cleveland..  .  .... 

ColumboB.  II"  " 

Hamilton.  

Toledo  I" 

Olfalkoma:  MusluMBe[  

•"•^—^ — iK.riSiiiiii... 

Mtnuabia... 


TaUi.... 


Grennan  Bakeries  (Inc.).> « 
Atlas  Baking  Co.*  > 
Nafziger  Baking  Co.i 

N^ftig^ bJSJS  ci?"*'*"*        *  (lM»riy  Orooeni'  Baking  Co.), 

Qrennan  Bakeries  (Inc.).*  > 
Triatate  Baking  Co.  (Ine.).i 

Do. 

Do. 

Purity  Baking  Co.i » 
Do. 

Wwmig  Baking  Co.« 
Orannan  Bakeries  (Inc.).i » 
Purity  Biking  Oo»i 
Do.» 

Nafidger  Baking  Co.> 
Do. 

Oiennan  Bakeries  (Ine.),i  *  • 
Nabiger  Baking  Co.t 

Do.« 

Do.< 

Purity  Bakailie  OoriionitloB  (N.      (tsnnMly  WIQiains  Baking  Go.> 

Tristate  Baking  Co.  anc.)  i 
Bannar  Oroms  Baking  Co.* 
Orannan  Bakeries  (Inc.).i  * 
Barair  Oroeara  Bakiui  Co.* 
Do. 

Tristate  Baking  Co.  (Ine.}.l 
Nabiger  Baking  Co.t 
Onnnan  Bahemi  (Inc.>.i  >  * 

Orannan  Baking  Co.  of  Memplus.* » • 
Winkehnan  Baking  O11.1 
Mafkiger  Baking  Co.  u 


I  ftibsidiary  of  Purity  BakMlai  Conwratioii. 
»  Cake  only. 

!  i^^S^l^^y    Qrennan  Bakeries  (Inc.),  which  is  a  sabsidiary  of  Purity  Bakwies  Cornon 


•ration. 


fibctioa  3.  TlM^.pF|urd  BakiiMt  Corpmitoa. 

Til©  WMI  Bftking  Corporation  was  organized  December  27,  1923 
^dor  m  Imm  of  the  State  of  Manrland  as  a  holding  company  for 
the  stock  of  hakmg  companies  and  particularly  for  that  of  Ward 
Bakmg  Co.  (see  pp.  203-236).  In  tlie  latter  part  of  1923  a  contest 
for  the  cojteil  of  the  Ward  Baking  Co.  arose  between  George 
».  Ward,  theii  ite  presidentj  and  W.  B.  Ward,  his  nephew  and  then 
^Mttian  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United  Bi^ries  Corpora- 
mm.  An  offer  was  made  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ward 
Bakmg  Co.  by  W.  B.  Ward  for  the  purchase  of  the  capital  stock  of 

i  iSSf  ^T/'  i^^^/f^^     ^^^^    i^lution  of  December 

7,1923.  Mr.  Ward's  offer  follows: 
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I  beg  to  submit  the  following  offer: 

I  offer  $100  a  share  for  the  preferred  stock  and  $200  a  share  for  the  common 
:8tock  of  your  company;  and  for  each  share  of  preferred  stock  deposited  on  or 
before  December  31,  1923,  I  offer  to  pay  an  additional  sum  equal  to  the  propor- 
tionate share  of  7  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  time  between  the  last  quarterly 
dividend  date  preceding  the  payment  and  the  date  of  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
price;  and  for  all  shares  of  common  stock  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  deposited  on  or 
before  December  31,  1923,  I  offer  to  pay  an  additional  $1  a  share.  Thia  olfer  i8 
for  all  of  your  outstanding  stock  or  for  any  part  thmo^  provided  it  be  tiie  amouni 
indicated  in  paragraph  designated  (2)  below. 

This  offer  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Persons  owning  both  preferred  and  common  stock  are  to  turn  over  aU  of 
both  classes  of  stock  owned  by  them. 

(2)  I  am  to  receive  from  you  at  least  51  per  cent  of  the  voting  stock  of  your 
company,  two-thirds  of  said  51  per  cent  to  be  represented  by  common  stock. 

(3)  This  offer  is  made  on  the  basis  of  statements  and  reports  fumidied  me  with 
your  letter  of  November  19,  1923,  and  the  usual  examination  is  to  be  made  on 
.ipy  behalf  and  such  statements  and  reports  are  to  be  confirmed. 

(4)  The  purchase  is  to  be  made  as  of  December  31,  1923,  on  the  basis  of 
statement  of  October  20,  1923,  with  the  understanding  that  dividend  rate  of  7 
per  cent  per  annum  on  preferred  stock  and  8  per  cent  per  annum  on  conunon 
stock  of  your  company  will  not  be  increased  pencUng  consummation  of  *hm 
transaction. 

(5)  Payment  in  full  is  to  be  made  on  or  More  July  1,  1924,  with  the  under- 
fitanding  that  it  is  my  expectation  to  eompleto  pasnnaiit  on  or  beim  Afay  1, 

1924. 

(6)  All  stock  is  to  be  deposited  with  a  bank  or  trust  company  satisfactory 
to  you,  for  which  a  proper  receipt  will  be  given  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  p& 
cent  per  annum  will  be  paid  on  the  unpaid  purchase  price  to  owners  of  common 
stock  so  deposited  from  April  1,  1924,  to  the  date  of  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
price.  It  is  understood  that  the  stockholders  of  record  shall  receive  all  dividends 
to  which  they  are  entitled  up  to  the  date  of  the  payment  to  them  of  the  purchase 
price,  but  in  no  event  shall  interest  foe  paid  i^em  for  the  same  period  for  which 
"titiey  receive  dividends. 

(7)  When  I  or  my  assignee  am  the  owner  or  in  possession  of  51  per  cent  of  the 
voting  stock  of  your  company  you  are  to  deliver  the  resignations  of  your  directors 
and  officers,  to  take  effect  upon  acceptance. 

(8)  In  order  that  I  may  know  within  a  reasonable  time  to  what  extent  I  am 
obligated,  this  offer  is  limited  to  stock  deposited  on  or  before  December  31,  1923, 
reserving  the  privilege,  however,  to  accept  stock  on  the  terms  herein  set  forth 
which  may  be  dqsosited  after  that  date. 

(9)  Your  company  is  to  give  any  necessary  consent  to  enable  me  to  form  a 
■corporation  under  the  name  Ward  Baking  Corporation,  to  be  formed  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  or  Maryland,  your  consent  to  be  limited  to  the  State 
<ii  Ddaware  or  Maryland,  and  such  consent  may  expressly  reserve  from  tlie  new 
company  the  right  to  use  this  name  in  any  other  State.  I  undertake  that  tlie 
new  company,  at  the  first  meeting  of  its  board  of  directors,  will  pass  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  in  case  I  or  my  assignee  am  unable  to  perform  my  obligations 
under  this  offer  the  new  company  wm  discontinue  the  use  of  the  aforesaid  or 
eimilar  name  and  surrender  all  its  rights  to  the  name. 

Upon  receiving  your  advice  of  the  acceptance  of  this  offer,  I,  or  a  new  company 
to  be  formed  by  me,  will  deposit  in  escrow  in  a  bank  or  trust  company  satisfactory 
you  $1,000,000  in  cash  as  security  for  the  performance  of  my  obligations 
under  this  offer,  and  in  case  I  or  said  corporation  shall  fail  to  fully  perform  my 
obligations  hereunder,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  as  aforesaid,  said  deposited 
stock  shall  be  returned  to  the  several  depositors  immediately  after  July  1,  1924, 
and  said  sum  of  $1,000,000  shall  be  paid  over  and  distributed  as  Uquidated 
damages  to  and  among  the  depositors  of  stock  in  proportion  to^the  number  of 
shares  deposited  by  them,  respectively.  Such  liquidated  damages  shall  be  dis- 
tributed pro  rata  as  between  depositors  of  preferred  and  common  stock  on  the 
basis  of  $100  per  share  to  depositors  of  preferred  stock  and  $200  per  share  to 
depositors  of  conamon  stock.  Provided  your  acceptance  is  received  not  later 
than  December  15,  1923,  I  shall  cause  this  deposit  to  be  made  on  or  before 
December  18,  1923.  In  case  your  acceptance  is  not  received  until  after  Decem- 
ber 15,  1923,  but  on  or  before  December  24,  1923,  I  shall  cause  such  deposit  to 
be  made  within  three  dajra  after  receipt  of  your  aoeeptance. 
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For  your  information  please  let  me  say  that  it  is  my  prasent  idMi  to  form 

'"^f  1  your  compan^',  ?™p^nity  wS 
SJ^T!mi!IL  #  ^  *  to  exchange  some  or  all  of 

?W??..-f*lirT**?  ?^  tM»  B«ir  oompany.    You  wiU  understand,  of 
ii?*  *  «^  will  not  affect  my  obligation  to  pay  the  fuU  amdimt  in  carii 
forth  m  this  offer  to  those  stockholders  who  desireit  m  cam  abv 

a  M^LZ^!^iJ^*^^i''S^  ^^^A^^^.^t®*^  received  by  me  shall  constitute 
a  toini^  contract,  it^befaig  undteretood  that  your  personal  obligation  ceases 
when  51  per  cent  of  the  stock  has  been  <^8ited  as  herein  provi^^?  H  ttS 
oflferis  not  accepted  on  or  before  December  34,  1M8.  it  sSlf  S  deSied  wlS! 

*iP\PS^^^}^^  deposited  $1,000,000  cash  wiHi 

Rational  Bank  of  Commerce  as  a  guaranty  that  the  contract 
would  be  performed.  Bv  December  31, 1923,  85  per  cent  of  the  Ward 
^akmg  Co.  stoct  lad  been  deposited  with  the  National  Bank  of 
Conmerce  m  acceptance  of  Mr.  Ward's  offer.    On  December  27, 1923, 

!:!;J!i  *  ®ir^e£''^?^''\^'*'''  incorporated  with  an  authorized 
capitfil  stoek  of  600,000  shares  of  7  per  cent  preferred  stock.  $100 
PftjBlm,mmomshBxes  of  Class  A  common  and  500,000  shares 
01  Class  IS  common,  both  classes  without  par  value.  Mr  Ward 
offerod  Im  oonti^ct  with  the  Ward  Baking  Co.  to  the  Ward  Bakinsr 
CJo»ora<ion  for  a  consideratioii  of  500,000  shares  of  class  B  common 
m  the  new  company.  This  offer  was  accepted  and  the  contract 
was  assigned  to  the  corporation,  which  in  turn  issued  to  Mr.  Ward 
tHe  mtire  block  of  its  anthoiized  class  B  «tock. 

hnUoi^'?^%J'  the  Ward  BaJdng  Corporation  offered  stock- 
holders  of  the  Ward  Bakmg  Co.  stock  of  the  new  company  id  exchange 
m  their  stock  as  follows:  One  share  of  preferaed  and  one  share  diSs 

f^r^^  w  '""a  ^^""^  ^^^""^  Corporation  for  one  share  of  pre^ 
lirred  m  Ward  Bakmg  Co.;  two  shares  of  preferred  and  one  share  of 
Class  A  common  m  the  corporation  for  one  share  of  common  in  the 

J,  J^^^®  ^^^^^  deposited  in  acceptance 

of  Mr.  Ward  s  cash  offer  cash  or  stock  might  be  received  in  payment 
lor  the  stock  of  the  old  company.  Where  cash  was  elected  it  was 
secur^  by  the  corporation  selling  its  preferred  stock  with  a  bonus  of 
Class  U  common.  To  provide  the  corporation  with  class  B  common 
to  bemused  in  exchange  for  preferred  stock  in  Ward  Baking  Co  or 
as  a  bonus  m  the  sale  of  the  Ward  Baking  Corporation  preferred, 
^  the(Ss8  B^ue^  corporation's  treasury  a  portion 

(M  D«eiiiber  27,  1924,  the  corporation  had  acquired  86,882  shares 
?;«  ,!!r  f*™S,Co.  preferred  out  of  88,630  shares  outstanding  and 
H'^oL.  ®^  common  out  of  114,371  shares  outstanding.  Out 
Of  312,714  shares  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Ward  Baking  Corpora- 
tion outstandmg  on  that  date  205,265  shares  had  been  issued  in 
exchange  for  Ward  Bakmg  Co.  stock  and  107,449  shares  had  been 
n  i.  9^      84,061  shares  of  class  A  common  outstanding. 

aU  had  been  exchanged  for  Ward  Baking  Co.  stock. 

In  connection  with  the  terms  on  which  the  Ward  Baking  Corpora- 
tion stock  was  exchanged  for  stock  of  Ward  Baking  Co.  and  meat^imt 
so  exchanged,  as  shown  above,  attention  is  called  to  the  nature  of 
the  consideration  which  Ward  Baking  Co.  received  for  its  outetand- 
mg  stock,  as  shown  on  the  following  page. 

The  preferred  stock  of  the  Ward  Baking  Corporation  has  prefer- 
ence both  as  to  assets  and  as  to  dividends.  It  may  be  redeemed  on 
any  dividend  date  upon  30  days'  notice  at  1110  per  share  and  accrued 
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dividends^  and  in  case  of  liquidation  is  entiUed  to  par  yahie  and 
accured  dividends.  Holders  of  preferred  stock  have  the  right  of  vote. 
Oass  A  common  may  rec^ve  dividends  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  annum, 
payable  quarterlv,  after  the  p83rmeiit  of  all  accumulated  dividends 
on  prefetrod  and  before  the  pajfmeiit  of  any  dividends  on  dass  B 
$Q9iiUon,  and  shall  after  receiving  such  dividends  share  alike  with 
dass  B  common  in  any  further  dividends  declared  in  the  sama 
dividend  period.  In  case  of  liquidation,  class  A  common  is  entitled 
to  $100  per  share  after  preferred  is  paid  and  before  class  B.  There- 
after class  A  and  class  B  share  alike  in  any  further  distribution  of 
assets.  Class  A  common  has  voting  rights.  Class  B  common  has 
no  voting  rights  until  there  are  earnings  available  for  dividends  on 
class  B  for  eight  consecutive  quarterly  dividend  periods,  when  it 
shall  have  thereafter  the  same  voting  rights  as  preferred  and  class 
A  common. 

On  December  31,  1925,  there  were  outstanding  86,093  shares  of 
class  A  common,  500,000  shares  of  class  B  common,  and  318,415 
shares  of  preferred. 

Quarteny  dividends  of  1^  per  cent  have  been  paid  on  preferred 
since  April  1,.  1924,  and  the  initial  quarterly  dividoid  on  class  A 
of  12  per  share  was  paid  on  July  1,  1926.  No  <Uvidends  have  been 
paid  on  class  B  common. 

Other  companies  whose  stock  is  held  by  the  Ward  Baki^  Corpoim- 
tion  are  as  follows:  Research  Products  Co.  (yisast  manufacturing, 
now  inactive);  Ward  Baking  Co.  (Ltd.)  (yeast  manufacturing,  now 
inactive);  Ward  Baking  Co.  of  Virginia  (selling);  Bronx  Equipment 
Co.  (auto  repairing) ;  Britash-Arcady  Co.  (Ltd.)  (yeast  manufacturing). 

WABD  BAKING  CO. 

Ward  Baking  Co.  was  incorporated  June  21,  1912,  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  authorized  capital  is  150,000  shares 
of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  and  150,000  shares  of  common, 
both  classes  of  $100  par  value.  Of  this  there  were  outstanding 
■  December  21,  1925,  88,630  shares  preferred  and  114,371  common, 
over  99  per  cent  of  which  was  held  by  the  Ward  Baking  Corporation. 

Dividends  of  7  per  cent  per  anniun  have  been  paid  regularly  on 
preferred.  On  common  there  have  been  paid  cash  dividends,  includ- 
ing both  regular  and  extra  dividends,  as  follows:  1920,  3  per  cent; 
1921,  per  cent;  1922,  10  per  cent;  1923,  13  per  cent;  1924, 
14.06  per  cent;  and  1925,  14.20  per  cent.  In  addition  there  have 
been  paid  stock  dividends  on  common  as  fdlows:  July  1,  1920,  20 
per  cent;  July  1,  1922,  20  per  cent;  January  2,  1923,  20  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  dividends  the  nature  of  the  original  invest*- 
ment  may  be  noted.  Figures  published  by  Ward  Baking  Co.  show 
that  for  the  88,630  shares  of  preferred  stock  issued  since  its  incor- 
poration to  December  21,  1925,  it  has  received,  cash,  $1,471,200; 
property  of  a  book  value  of  $3,372,892.44;  and  patents  and  good 
will"  of  a  book  value  of  $4,018,907.56.  For  its  total  issue  of  pre- 
ferred stock  of  a  par  value  of  $8,863,000,  the  company  received  17 
per  cent  in  cash,  38  per  cent  in  physical  property,  and  45  per  cent 
in  intangible  assets.  For  the  114,37*^1  shares  of  common  stock  issued 
since  its  incorporation  to  December  21,  1925,  practically  no  tangible 
assets  were  received  by  the  company.   Of  this  total,  48,094  shares 


i 
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were  issued  as  stock  dividends;  the  balance  of  66,277  shares  were 
®^Jf,^n^ed  for  $20,800  in  cash  and  $6,606,900  in  "patents  and  good 
wiU  Less  than  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  common 
stock  of  a  par  value  of  $11, 437,100  is  represented  by  an  investanent  of 
pnjsicftl  assets. 

FoMowing  the  incorporation  of  Ward  Baking  Co.,  in  1912,  it  took 
over  the  following  companies:  (1)  Ward-Corby  Co.,  of  New  Jersey 
operatmg  a  bake^  each  at  Boston  and  Providence,  and  two  bakeries 
at  l^liicago;  (2)  Ward  Baking  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh  (successors  to  Ward- 
Mackey  Co.),  with  one  bakeiy;  0)  the  Ohio  Baking  Co.,  of  Cleve- 
land, with  one  bakeiy;  and  (4)  the  Ward  Biead  Co.,  of  New  York, 
with  a  bakery  each  at  New  York  City  and  Biooklyn.  Later  in  the 
same  year  it  acquired  Mangels  &  Schmidt,  opeimtii^  a  bakery  at 
Newark,  N.  J.  By  1916  the  company  was  operating  14  bakeries, 
and  by  1921  15.  In  1926  its  acMve  plants  nnmbeied  18  as  appean 
in  the  table  below. 

Approximately,  1,800  Ward's  salesmen,  traveling  over  1,600  routes, 
call  on  aboiit  76,000  retail  grocers  each  day  with  the  company^s 
?fS  company's  total  bakery  sales  in  1925  were,  roundly, 

f42,000,000,  of  which  nearly  $24,000,000  was  for  bread  and  the 
remainder  chiefly  for  cake.  Its  bread  production  for  1925,  in  pounds, 
was  about  306,000,000.  f"umu», 

Table  46.— BiOfenw  of  the  Ward  Baking  Co.*  hy  States  and  cUies,  with  bakery 

nawm,  IBM 


Oliioigo  

Oliicago  

CWcago  

Chicago   

indkaa:  South  Bend  

lUtyteA:  Baltimore  

Mm  lonty:  NmiiiCZZl 


Ward  Baking  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Bnsae  BaUog  Co. 
WanI  Bakliii  Co. 

Do! 
Bo. 


New  York: 

BrooUyn  

New  Torit  

Syracuse. 
Ohio: 

Cleveland   

Columbus  

Youngs  town. 
Pennsylvania: 

Pittsburgh  .  


Bakiry  nama 


Ward  Baking  Go. 

Do. 

Do. 
CahiUBioB. 

Ward  Baking  Co. 
Brenneman  Bakery. 
WanI  Baking  Co. 

Do. 

Banr  Broa.  Bakaif . 
Ward  Baking  Oo. 


tC  lRrtlSSiS^  »*I^  CJ«iK»attei,lttlitii^^  te  all 

Ward  BaW  Co.  was  founded  by  R.  B.  Ward.  His  father  and 
grandfather  before  him  had  been  bakers  in  Pennsylyania.  He  had 
OKanized  or  gained  control  of  the  sereril  companies  which  were 
takea  otot  by  the  new  company  at  its  organization.  In  1915  his 
brother,  George  S.  Ward,  who  together  with  the  latler's  sons,  Walter 
B.  and  Ralph  B.,  had  been  associated  with  him,  succeeded  him  as 
president.  W.  B.  Ward,  son  of  R.  B.  Ward,  and  for  a  time  secretary 
of  the  company  under  the  presidency  of  his  father,  began  at  this  time 
mdependent  operations  in  Buffalo  but  remained  a  director  of  Ward 
Baking  Co.  for  some  three  years.*  In  1923  he  secured  control  of  Ward 
Bakmg  Co.,  and  then  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Ward  Bakinff 
Corporation  to  hold  the  stock  of  Ward  Baking  Co. 


iJ  £\S^*'*SiSSf**^^°P.,'°  ^J^^  organiMrttoii  of  tlio  Ward  Baking  Corporatioii  byW.B  wJBHk. 
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Sectioii  4.  The  General  Baking  Corporation. 

The  General  Baking  Corporation  was  organized  October  3,  1925, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  a  holding  company  for  the 
General  Baking  Co.  and  other  baking  companies,  on  the  basis  of  a 
plan  worked  out  by  Paul  H.  Helms,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ward 
Sydng  Corporation.  This  plan  was  outlined  by  Mr.  Hekns  to  W.  B. 
Ward  about  Septemb^  1,  1925,  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  Mr.  Helms 
could  purchase  the  common  stock  of  the  General  Baking  Go.  at  a 
price  not  to  exceed  $225  per  share  and  the  terms  were  so  drawn  as  to 
give  Mr,  Helms  three  months  to  raise  the  funds  and  to  make  a  counter 
proposition  to  the  stockholders  of  the  General  Baking  Co.  to  exchai^ 
their  stock,  tha^t  the  purchase  could  be  financed.  Mr.  Ward  agreed 
to  deposit  whatever  money  was  necessary  to  bind  the  bargain,  which 
was  to  be  returned  to  him  on  Mr.  Helm 's  completion  of  the  financing. 
Mr.  Helms  agreed  that  he  would  form  the  General  Baking  Corpora- 
tion, which  would  immediately  take  over  his  contract  and  that  Mr. 
Ward  should  receive  some  of  the  B  stock  as  compensation  for  his  help 
and  services. 

On  September  29,  1925,  the  following  offer  was  made  by  W.  B. 
Ward,  who  had  prior  thereto  resigned  his  position  as  president  of  he 
Ward  Baking  Corporation,  to  William  Deininger,  president,  the 
General  Bakmg  Co.: 

Seftbiibbb  29, 1925. 

Mr.  William  Deininger, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Dbar  Mr.  Deininger:  On  condition  that  my  understanding  is  correct,  that 
Qenerai  Baking  Go.  has  429,719  shares  of  oommon  stock  and  90,775  shares  of 
preferred  ttoek  issued  and  outstandhig,  both  dtSBes  with  full  vo^g  power,  I 

beK  to  submit  the  following  offer: 

I  offer  $225  a  share  for  the  outstanding  common  stock  of  said  company,  plus  an 
addilaonal  sum  equal  to  the  proportionate  share  of  $6  per  share  per  annum  for  the 
time  between  the  last  quarterly  dividend  date  preceding  the  paymmt  and  the 
date  of  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price.  This  offer  is  for  all  of  the  outsteoding 
common  stock  or  for  any  part  thereof,  provided  it  be  the  amount  indiisatod  in 
paragraph  designated  (1)  below. 

This  offer  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  I  am  to  receive  at  least  51  per  cent  of  the  outstamHng  voting  stock  said 
company,  all  of  which  shall  be  common  stock. 

(2)  The  dividend  rate  of  $8  per  share  per  annum  on  the  preferred  stock  and  $6 
per  share  per  annum  on  the  common  stoek  of  said  company  will  not  be  increased 
pending  the  consummation  of  this  transaction. 

(3)  Payment  in  full  is  to  be  made  on  or  before  December  31,  1925,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  is  my  expectation  to  complete  payment  on  or  before 
December  1,  1925;  aU  stock  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co., 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-fourth  Street  branch,  New  York  City,  for  imch  a  proper 
receipt  will  be  given. 

(4)  When  I  or  my  assignee  am  the  owner  or  in  possession  of  said  51  per  cent  of 
the  voting  stock  of  said  company,  all  of  which  shall  be  common  stock,  you  are  to 
deliver  the  resignations  of  its  directors  and  officers,  to  take  effect  upon  acceptance. 

(5)  In  order  that  I  may  know  within  a  reasonable  time  to  what  extent  I  mav  be 
obligated,  this  offer  is  limited  to  stock  deposited  on  or  before  October  10,  1925, 
or  such  later  date  as  I  may  hereafter  notify  said  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

Upon  receiving  your  advice  of  the  acceptance  of  this  offer,  I  will  deposit  in  es- 
crow m  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fortv-fourth  Street  branch. 
New  York  City,  $2,000,000  in  cash  as  security  for  the  performance  of  my  obliga- 
mum  ^der  tlOB  offer,  and  in  case  I  or  my  assign  shall  fail  fully  to  perform  all  obli- 
gations hereunder  within  the  time  agreed  upon  as  aforesaid,  said  deposited  stoek 
shall  be  returned  to  the  several  depositors  immediately  after  December  31,  1925. 
and  said  sum  of  $2,000,000  shaU  be  paid  over  and  distributed  as  liquidated  dam- 
ages, in  fuU  payment  of  an  obligations  hereunder,  to  and  among  the  depositors  of 
Stock  m  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  deposited  by  HieHL  mpet^vdy.  I 
ahaU  make  this  deposit  within  24  houfs  af tw  tbe  rooeii»t  €f  your  mmo^tam. 
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For  your  infonnation,  pleaae  let  me  say  that  it  is  my  present  plan  to  form  a  new 

^^a7  -f  'Vlu  f'x"^  company,  and  an  opportunity  wffl  be  pre- 

iented  to  its  stockholders  at  a  later  date  to  exchange  some  or  all  of  their  holdings 

25i!!^*^»f!#fi.**'Kr'^^^^  understand,  of  course,  that  this 

Will  not  aff©<^  the  obligation  to  pay  the  fuU  amount  in  cash  set  forth  in  this  oflfer 
to  those  stockholders  who  desire  it. 

Your  written  acceptance  of  this  oflFer  when  received  by  me  shall  constitute  a 
bmdmg  contract,  it  being  understood  that  vour  personal  obligation  ceases  when 

I?l£fl22*^f/J?*H!IS2?^  *'l!fSl^^"'P,^''&i"^  ^  common 

Mode  baa  IMMD  deposited  a»  hmin  prwidtd.   If  thia  offier  is  not  iieeepted  on  or 

befofe  October  1,  1925,  it  shall  be  &moi  withdrawn. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  B.  Ward. 

On  October  1 ,1925,  Mr.  Deiniiiger  wrote  to  l^e  stocklioliim  of  the 
Qmmal  Baking  Co.  as  foUows: 

342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  October  1,  19£S, 
To  the  holders  of  the  common  stock  of  the  General  Baking  Co.: 

An  offer  has  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Ward  to  purchase  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  common  stock  of  General  Baking  Co.  and  to  pay  for  such  common 

stock  $226,  a  share  and  accrued  dividends  in  cash.  This  offer  has  been  given  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  company  and  by  certain 
stockholdeM  who  were  immediately  accessible.  They  believe  that  the  terms  of 
the  offer  are  fair  and  reasonable  and  holders  of  more  than  a  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  company,  including  the  undersigned  (president  of  said  company)  and  all  of 
the  other  directors,  have  agreed  to  sell  their  stock  to  Mr.  Ward  on  those  terms. 

You  will  observe  from  Mr.  Ward's  offer,  copy  of  which  is  attached  to  the  de- 
posit agreement  inclosed  herewith,  that  his  offer  is  limiled  to  those  who  deposit 
their  stock  on  or  before  October  10,  1925,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for 
you  to  act  promptly  in  case  you  desire  to  join  in  the  acceptance  of  the  offer.  In 
such  case  your  stock  must  be  deposited  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Fifth  Ave- 
nue office,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  Qty,  on  or  before 
October  10,  1925,  and  your  stock  certliiiiia  must  be  duly  indorsed  in  blank,  your 
signature  guaranteed  by  a  bank  or  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
and  the  necessary  transfer  stamps  affixed.  If  you  find  it  inconvenient  to  have 
your  signature  guaranteed,  you  may  acknowledge  your  indorsement  before  a  no- 
tary pubUc,  and  the  necessary  traiislor  stamps  may  be  omitted  but  the  amount 
thereof  will  be  deducted  by  the  trust  company.  On  receipt  of  your  stock  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  will  issue  and  mail  you  a  negotiable  certificate  of  deposit  therefor. 

In  case  your  stock  or  any  part  of  it  is  held  as  collateral,  you  should  take  this 
letter  to  the  hcdder  ol  the  collateral  and  arrange  with  him  as  to  deposit  of  your 
stock,  if  it  is  your  desire  to  make  such  deposit.  In  such  case,  the  certificate  of 
dsposit  of  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  will  undoubtedly  be  acceptable  in  place  of  the 
stock  now  on  deposit  as  collateral. 

There  is  inclosed  copy  of  agreemmt  under  which  stock  is  being  deposited. 
limty  truly  yours, 

On  October  1, 1925,  an  agreement  was  ei^uted  by  Mr.  Ward  and 
the  OnarantT  Tnist  Co.,  Hew  York  City,  under  wiiii^  Mr.  Ward 
authorized  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  to  receive  the  conunon  stock 
of  the  General  Baking  Co.  from  the  stockholdeis  and  pay  them  in 
exch^Qige  $225  per  share.  Two  million  dollars  was  (^posited  by 
Mi.  liaisd  with  ^le  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  as  a  guaranty  of  his  offer 
to  purchase  the  common  stock  of  the  General  Baking  Co.  The 
General  Baking  Co.  had  outstanding  90,775  shares  of  preferred  and 
429,719  shares  of  common  stock,  all  of  which  were  entitled  to  vote, 
Mr.  Ward's  offer  was  made  only  to  holders  of  the  common  stock, 
and  to  obtain  voting  control  it  was  necessary  that  about  51  per  cent 
or  265,452  shares  of  the  total  amount  of  stock  outstanding  should  be 
deposited.  By  the  close  of  October  8  shares  in  excess  of  this 
amount  had  been  deposited. 
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The  charter  of  the  General  Baking  Corporation  authorized  a 
capital  issue  of  5,000,000  shares  of  class  A  stock  and  5,000,000  shares 
of  class  B  stock,  both  classes  of  no  par  value.  Under  the  terms  of 
a  consent  decree  (see  pp.272-273),  entered  April  3, 1926,  in  tiie  District 
Court  of  the  Umted  States  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  the  General 
Baking  Corporatiim  agreed  to  reduce  its  auth<»ixed  class  A  stock  to 
2,000,000  shares.  Pending  this  reduction  the  3,000,0000  shares  or 
any  part  thereof  are  not  to  be  issued. 

It  is  provided  by  the  charter  of  the  General  Baking  Corporation 
that  class  A  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  a  noncumulative  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  $6  per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly.  After  the  pay- 
ment of  this  dividend  class  A  and  class  B  aball  participate  ratably 
share  for  share  in  any  further  distribution  in  a  given  dividend  period 
to  the  extent  of  $2  per  share  per  annum.  After  such  participation 
any  further  distribution  of  dividends  in  that  period  shall  go  to  class  B. 
In  case  of  dissolution  class  A  is  entitled  to  $100  per  share,  and  no 
more.    Class  B  has  exclusive  voting  power,  one  vote  for  each  share. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  General  Baking 
Corporation  was  held  at  No.  2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City,  on 
October  3,  1925.  The  board  at  this  meeting  consisted  of  three 
"corporation  dummies,"  connected  with  the  Corporation  Trust  Co., 
of  New  York  City,  which  was  e^aged  to  handle  the  incorporation. 

A  written  proposal  from  Mr,  Ward  was  presented  at  this  meeting 
to  the  board  oftermg  to  assign  to  the  new  corporation  a  contract  based 
on  the  offer  contained  in  the  above  lotto*  dated  September  29,  1925, 
si^ed  by  W.  B.  Ward  and  addressed  to  William  Deininger,  together 
with  the  acceptance  of  this  offer.  It  was  determined  that  the  contract 
and  acceptance  thereof  was  of  reasonable  value  of  the  consideration 
demanded  for  the  same  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Whereas  Wm.  B.  Ward  has  offered  to  sell,  transfer,  and  set  over  to  this  oorpo- 

ration  a  certain  contract  and  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  same 
as  the  same  appears  from  the  copy  of  said  contract  presented  to  this  meetiiig 
and  which  is  to  be  annexed  to  the  minutes  of  this  meeting;  and  ' 

Whereas  in  the  judgment  of  this  board  of  directors  said  contract  and  the 
right  and  interest  of  W.  B.  Ward  in  and  to  the  same  are  reasonably  wofth  tlia 
consideration  demanded;  therefore,  that  the  same  are  necessary  for  the  use  and 
lawful  purpose  of  this  corporation  and  that  it  is  deemed  to  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  this  corporation  ,to  accept  said  offer  as  set  forth  in  said  proposal,  which 
prm>Q8al  is  to  be  annexed  to  the  minutes  of  this  meeting:  Now,  therefore,  it  is 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  corporation,  the 
aforesaid  contract  is  of  the  actual  value- of  not  less  than  $400,  and  that  said  offer 
as  SQt  forth  in  said  proposal  be  and  it  hereby  is  approved  and  accepted,  and  that 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  thereof  this  corporation  shall,  as  fuU  payment  for 
said  contract  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  W.  B.  Ward  in  and  to  the  same,  issue 
and  deliver  5,000,000  shares  of  the  class  B  stock  of  this  corporation  without 
nommal  or  par  value  to  the  said  W.  B.  Ward,  or  his  nominees  or  assigns,  in  such 
proportions  as  may  be  designated  by  him;  and  it  is  further 

Resolved,  That  the  proper  officers  of  this  corporation  hereby  are  authorized 
to  direct,  upon  the  delivery  of  an  assignment  to  this  corporation  of  the  contract 
her^n  above  described,  and  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  said  W.  B.  Ward  in 
aad  to  the  same,  to  issue  and  deliver  in  aoeordanee  witii  this  resolution  5,000.000 
•iMm  of  the  4daw.B  «look  ol  this  eofponilioi^  williout  noraiiua  or  par  value. 

At  this  meet^  Mr.  Helms  was  elected  president  and  J.  W.  Rum- 
hough  secretaiy'-tereaaurer.  "Hie  board  as  finally  organized  consisted 
ol  Mr.  !>dninier  as  chaimian,  and  Mr.  Helms  and  Mr.  Rumbough. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  class  A  stock  of  the  new  corporatioa 
Mr.  Ward  made  the  following  offer: 

GsMitBAL  Baking  OompQUAtmsn,  October  3, 1925. 

MaUimoret  Md, 

Gbn|lxmbn:  In  conmdermtioii  of  your  offering  stock  of  your  company  to  the 
public  for  subscription,  I  hereby  agree  that  I  wUl  furnish  you  with  aU  the  class  B 

stock  necessary  to  enable  you  to  perform  your  obUgation  to  the  public.  Hiis  offer 
18  hmited  only  to  2,500,000  shares  of  said  class  B  common  stock. 
Youis  very  truly, 

W.  B.  Wahu. 

CM  October  10,  1925,  the  General  Baking  Corporation  made  the 
following  offer  to  the  common-stock  holders  of  the  General  Baking: 

m  liiii 

0BN1RAL  Baking  Corporation, 

Room  505,  512  Fifth  Avenue, 

Iff  .1.        ,1^  .3  .  «    .  ^or^t      Y-»  October  10,  1926. 

To  the  Stoekholdera  of  General  Baking  Co.:  * 

In  a  letter  dated  September  29,  1925,  addressed  to  Mr.  WiUiam  Deininger,  the 
president  of  General  Baking  Co.,  by  Mr.  William  B.  Ward,  a  copy  of  which  you 
have  received,  this  statement  was  made:  "For  your -information  please  let  me 
say  tliat  it  i^,  lue  plan  to  form  a  new  company  to  acquire  the  stock  of  said  company 
and  an  opportunity  will  be  presented  to  its  stockholders  at  a  later  date  to  exchange 
some  or  all  of  their  holdings  for  shares  in  the  new  company." 
.  "2°?®  ?^  company  is  General  Baking  Corporation.    The  author- 

!Sfif!5!ri  ^LS^  General  Baking  Corporation  is  5,000,000  shares  of  class  A. 
stoeiE  and  5,000,000  shares  of  class  B  stock,  both  without  par  value. 

submitted  to  exchange  stock  of  Genena  Bakiiig  Gorp<wationt 
fiMP  stock  of  General  Baking  Co.  on  the  following  basis: 

For  one  share  of  common  stock  of  General  Baking  Co.,  you  may  obtain  two 
sharps  of  etes  A  itfioli  aiiii  six  riiares  of  class  B  stock  of  General  Baking  Corpora- 
lion. 

The  class  B  stock  has  been  issued  in  connection  with  the  organization  and: 
promotion  of  the  company  for  a  contract  and  it  is  expected  that  the  quarterly 
payment  of  dividends  will  be  inaugurated  January  1,  1926,  by  the  payment  of 
91  upon  each  share  of  class  A  stock. 

If  you  desire  to  exchange  the  stock  of  General  Baking  Co.,  which  vou  now  own 
for  the  stock  of  General  Baking  Corporation  on  the  terms  above  set  forth,  you  may 
so  mdicate  on  the  inclosed  blank  and  return  the  same  by  registered  mail  to  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  with  a  certificate  of  deposit,  duly  indorsedin  blank  which  the 
UtlMaoty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  has  already  issued  to  you  upon  deposit  of  your 
stock  imder  a  certain  deposit  agreement  with  which  you  are  familiar:  or  if  you  have 
not  so  deposited  your  stock  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  and  received 
Its  certificate  of  deposit,  you  may  return  by  registered  mail  the  inclosed  form  of 
application,  to  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  properly  executed,  together  with  the 
f^"^!^  common  stock  of  General  Baking  Co.  which  you  now  hold,  duly 
iiMMifcjM  in  Wank,  and  in  either  case  you  will  receive  certificates  of  stock  of  Gen- 
eral Baking  Corporation  on  the  basis  above  set  forth. 

This  offer  will  expire  October  24,  1925,  and  an  earlv  reply  is  requested. 

Inclosed  is  an  extract  from  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  General  Bakinir 
Ji«n?OTWi<Mi JMid  also  a  self-addressed  envelope  for  use  in  connection  with  sending 
t&e  stock  certificates  or  certificates  of  d^Misit,  with  inclosed  blank. 
Very  truly  yours, 

General  Baking  Corporatiom, 
Paul  H.  Helms,  President. 

Under  Mr.  Ward's  assignment  of  his  contract  with  Mr.  Deininger 
to  the  General  Baking  Corporation,  the  latter  company  secured  all 
the  General  Baking  Co.  stock  deposited  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co 
either  by  cmh  payment  or  by  exchange  of  its  own  stock  therefer,  and 
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also  acquired  other  stock  directly  from  General  Baking  Co.  stock- 
blilders  in  exchange  for  the  corporation  stock.  On  November  5  the 
corporation  made  settlement  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  under 
its  agreement  with  the  latter  and  assumed  control  of  the  Generfd 
Baking  Co.  On  the  same  date  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  returned  to 
W.  B.  Ward  his  guaranty  deposit  of  $2,000,000. 

On  March  13,  1926,  the  corporation  held  429,330  shares  of  General 
Baking  Co.  common  stock  out  of  a  total  of  429,719  shares  outstanding. 

Of  the  capital  stock  of  the  General  Baking  Corporation  there  were 
outstanding  March  13,  1926,  1,052,897  shares  of  class  A  (nonvoting) 
out  of  a  total  amount  authorized  of  5,000,000  shares  and  5,000,000 
shares  of  class  B  (voting) ,  the  total  amount  authorized.  Of  the  latter 
class  of^tock  however,  972,732  shares  were  hdd  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Gem&nl  Baking  Corporation. 

It  appears  from  an  examina^cm  m%de  hj  Government  aoooimtants 
on  or  about  March  13,  1926,  that  none  of  the  class  B  stoek  was  tlicoi 
held  by  W.  B.  Ward  or  his  nominees  to  whom  the  stock  was  original^ 
issued,  1,000,000  shares  having  been  transferred  to  the  corporation's 
treasury  by  Mr.  Ward  just  prior  to  that  date.  The  conmiission  is 
not  in  a  position  to  state  who  since  that  date  have  been  ^e  holders 
of  class  B  stock  comprising  the  sole  voting  shares  of  the  corporation. 

A  dividend  of  $1 .25  a  share  was  paid  on  class  A  stock  of  the  Cieneral 
Baking  Corporation  January  2,  April  1,  and  July  1,  1926. 

On  November  23,  1925,  the  General  Baking  Corporation  purchased 
the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Smith  Great  Western  Corporation, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  (see  pp.  244-245),  operating  through  subsidiary 
companies  nine  bakeries  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Oldahoma,  and 
having  annual  sales  of  approximately  $4,600,000 

At  the  date  of  the  General's  purchase  of  the  Smith  Great  Western 
slock  the  latter  had  shares  outstanding  as  follows:  2,705  shares  of 
preferred,  13,374  shares  of  class  A  common,  and  15,000  shares  of  diass 
B.  This  stoek  was  owned  hy  115  stockholdere  and  was  acquiredMP 
the  following  tenns:  For  every  share  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Smitli 
Great  Western  the  holder  was  offered  one  duure  of  class  A  and  two 
shares  of  class  B  common  of  the  General  BaloBg  Corporation,  or  $105 
in  cash.  For  every  share  of  class  A  common  of  the  &nith  Qieai 
Western  the  holder  was  offered  2J^  shares  of  class  A  common  and 
4}^  shares  of  class  B  common  of  the  General  Baking  Corporation, 
or  $225  in  cash.  For  every  15  shares  of  class  B  common  of  the 
Smith  Great  Western  the  holder  was  offered  7  shares  of  class  A  com- 
mon and  14  shares  of  class  B  common  of  the  General  Baking  Corpo* 
ration.    There  was  no  alternative  offer  for  class  B  common. 

Of  the  2,705  shares  of  Smith  Great  Western  preferred  stock  1,963 
shares  were  paid  for  in  cash,  and  stock  of  the  General  Baking  Corpo- 
ration was  issued  and  exchanged  for  the  balance  of  742  shares.  Of 
the  13,374  shares  of  Smith  Great  Western  class  A  common,  2,889 
shares  were  paid  for  in  cash,  and  corporation  stock  was  issued  and 
exchani^ed  for  the  balance  of  10,485  shares.  Altogether  $2,438,340 
was  paid  out  in  cash  for  stock  in  the  Smith  Great  Western. 
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Tt©  folbwiiig  table  shows  the  hakeriee  of  the  General  Baking 
Corporation,  tiigellier  with  their  nspectiTe  loeationa  and  operating 

'Companies: 

Tablu  47.^ — Bakmies  of  the  General  Baking  Corporation,  by  Stai99  and  eiH$$^  iptii 

operating  company  and  bakery  name,  19£6 


State  and  city 


Ciimiecticat: 

(1)  Hartford  

(2)  New  Haven... 

(3)  Waterhurv.... 
District  of  Columbia: 

(4)  Waaliiii|tt0ii... 


'S)  Hntehinson.. 
fi)  Kansas  Clty_ 
7)  Wichita  


(8)  New  Orleans-...  

Maryland: 

(9)  Baltinom  

Massadmsstts: 

(10)  Boston., 
ai)  BoatiUL. 
(12)  8i 

Michii^an: 


Operating  company 


The  Oennai  Bafctai  Ce.t. 

.  do  ITZ  

 do.  


.do. 


The  Cripe  Baking  Co.*  

Consumers  Bread  Co.*  

,The  Smith  Baking  Co.  (Wichita}*. 

The  Oenoral  Baking  Co  

Oaidnsr  Bakarias  (Ine.)*  


Tim  Qmmai  Baking  Co. 

.—..do.  ,  


Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City.  i  do. 

Kansas  CJlty.  do. 


Consomors  Bread  Co.*. 


Kolb's  Bakery. 
8.  8.  Tbompson  Co. 
Dazttr's  Bdnry. 

I«ary  plant.  • 

Cripe  Bakery. 
Kopp  Bakery. 
The  Smith  Baking  Co. 

V<»rles  plant. 

Oaidnar  Bakaciti  (Im)  * 

Fox  Bakerv. 
Ferguson  Bakery. 

Morton 


^,  -ip  StLooit^  

Mifir  lersey: 

(18)  Jersey  City.  


(19)  Newaric.. 
IT  Yo 


New  York: 

(20)  Braoklyn  , 

Bulbdo  _. 

Neir  York  

New  York  

New  York  

{2b)  New  York  (Bich- 
^    mond  Hil). 

W  Rochester  

CW)  Rochester  

'  8: 


Tlw  Qmmmi  Bal^  Co. 


B^dOlkO 

..do.. 
..do.. 
..do^. 
..do.. 


Oilb: 

(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 


Canton   

Cleveland  

Steubemrilla.  

^^..^  Toledo  

<Mdaliania: 

S)  Inid   
)  OklaiioBaGity.... 


(35)  Tulsa   

ftimsylvania: 

(36)  Philadelphia  

(37)  Philadelphia  

(38)  Philadelphia  

(39)  Philadelphia  

Rhode  Island: 

_  (40)  Providence  . 

1*gbia: 

WHt  vliiiiilte 

m  ^mSma^  


.do.. 
.dOk. 
.do.. 


.do..... 

.do...-. 


The  Enid  Bread  Co.*  

The  Smith  Baking  po.  (Oklahoma 
City)» 

Tulsa  Bread  Co.«.   


The  General  Bakint  Otu  

— do  .......  

— do^  ....  ......  , 


 do,  


'OanUMf 


CHw.)  


Wameke  Bakery. 
Smith  Bakerv. 
Consumers  Cake  ShumA 
MeKiaaay  Bakiry. 

Martin's  Bakery. 
Woborpltuit. 

Oeneral  Baking  Co. 
Collins  plant. 

Fleischmann's  Vienna  Bakery.* 
William^ridge  plant. 
General  Baking  Co. 
DfitanaaBakiiig  Oo. 

Deininger  Bakery. 
Do. 

Synenst  Bnad  Co. 

Canton  Baking  Co. 
Cleveland  BaUng  Co. 
O«oinl  Baking  Co. 

United  plant. 

The  Enid  Bread  Bakery. 
The  Smith  Baking  Co. 

Tnlaa  Bread  Co. 


Philadelphia  Cake 
Kolb  BaJkery  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 


Amold  Bakery. 
OardMT  BakifiM  (|nej 
OtmndB'akinf  Co* 


*  Subsidiary  of  the  Qeperal  Balling  Coroonttloii^ 
CorMraUoS""^  of  Smltll  Oiial  WiMni  BSdngOaqKif^^  wliicAi  is  a sobsidiary  of  tbo  Ctanrnd  Baking 


J  Ca^M^^  wWdi  iaambiidlary  of  the  Qaneral  Baking  Coipoiatlon. 
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THE  GENERAL  BAKING  CO. 

The  Generftl  Baking  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  ike  Oeneral  Baking 
Corporation  since  October,  1925,  was  incorporated  June  6,  1911. 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  100,000  shares  of  common  and  100,000  diares  of  7  per 
cent  cumulative  preferred,  both  $100  par  value.  Ool  December 
30,  1911,  it  had  outstanding  34,000  shares  of  common  stock  and 
69,250  shares  of  preferred  stock.  £arly  in  1922  the  capital  stock 
was  increased  to  150,000  shares  common  and  100,000  shares  8  per 
cent  preferred,  both  of  no  par  value.  Exchange  of  old  stock  for  new 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  one  share  of  old  preferred  for  one  share  of 
new  preferred  and  one  share  of  new  common  and  one  share  of  oM 
common  for  two  shares  of  new  common.  In  December,  1922,  the 
authorized  common  stock  was  increased  to  500,000  shares.  On 
December  31,  1925,  there  were  outstanding  429,719  shares  common 
and  90,775  shares  preferred. 

Dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  were  begun  in  April,  1912, 
ai  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum.  From  1913  to  1919  di\adends 
on  preferred  were,  paid  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  Seven  per  cent 
diyjdends  were  resumed  in  1919,  and  by  the  close  of  1920  all  accrued 
ditidends  had  been  paid,  in  part  by  cash  payment  and  in  part  by 
the  distribution  of  a  20  per  cent .  preferred-stock  div^end.  Since 
April  1,  1922,  a  quarterly  dividend  of  $2  pw  shtoB  has  been  main- 
tained. 

The  first  dividends  on  common  were  paid  in  1921  at  the  rate  of 

7  p«r  cent  per  annum  and  in  1922  on  the  new  common  of  no  par 
value  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  annum  per  share.   At  the  doee  of  1922 

a  stock  dividend  of  200  per  cent  was  paid  to  common — that  is, 
two  shares  for  each  share  held.  In  1923  three  dividends  of  $1  per 
share  were  paid  on  the  increased  common  and  on  January  1,  1924, 
$1.50  per  share  and  quarterly  thereafter  until  October  1,  1925, 
when  control  was  acquired  by  the  General  Baking  Corporation. 

In  1911  the  General  Baking  Co.  acquired  the  stock  or  assets  of 
the  following  20  baking  companies,  operating  21  bakeries: 

Arnold-Althaus  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Boston  Baking  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brunner  Baking  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Canton  Baking  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Bread  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Collins  Baking  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Deininger  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ferguson,  J.  G.  &  B.  S.,  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fleischmann's  Vienna  Model  Bakery  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fox,  George  G.,  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Haller  Bread  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Juergens  Baking  Co.,  Wheeling  and  Wdlsbtiii,  W.  Va. 

McKinney  Bread  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Martens,  C,  Co.  (Inc.),  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Morten  Baking  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroiti  Mich. 

Ontario  Biscuit  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Baking  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

United  Baking  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Vories  Baking  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Weber  Baking  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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On  December  29,  1911,  the  General  Baking  Co.  acquired  the  entire 
outstanding  common  capital  stock  of  the  Kolb  Baking  Co.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, which  operated  three  bakeries  in  that  city.  This  gave 
control  of  the  operating  company  to  the  General  Baking  Co.,  which 
also  guaranteed  the  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the 
Kolb  company's  $2,000,00©  iril-mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  and 
also  the  7  Der  cent  diyidends  on  its  $2,000,000  preferred  stock. 
In  1CK22  Kolb  Bakeiy  Co.  was  merged  with  the  General  Baking 
Co.,  for  which  purpose  tl,76S,000  preferred  stock  of  the  General 
Baking  Co.  was  exchanged  lor  a  like  amount  of  Kolb  Bakery  Co. 
preferred,  and  the  remainmg  1242,000  of  Kolb  Bakeij  Co.  preferred 
was  redeemed  in  cash. 

In  1915  the  General  Baking  Co.  purchased  a  bakery  plant  in 
Rochester  to  replace  one,  the  company's  lease  on  which  was  expir- 
ing. It  also  constructed  m  1916  and  1917  bakeries  at  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  In  1920  it  acquired  the  bakery  of 
Dillman  Bakery  (Inc.),  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  through  purchase  of 
its  preferred  and  common  stocks.  In  1922  Syracuse  Bread  Co., 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  acquired  and  in  1923  Dexter's  Bakeries, 
operating  plants  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Waterbury,  Conn., 
and  S.  S.  Thompson  Baking  Co.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  were  pur- 
chased. In  April,  1924,  the  General  Baking  Co.  acquired  the  stock 
#f  Gardner  Bakeries  (Inc.),  with  plants  in  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
Philadeli>Ma,  Newark?  Ridimond,  Washington,  and  Atlanta.  Only 
the  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  plants  are  now  being  operated.  lia 
1924  a  new  plant  was  constructed  in  New  HaTen,  Conn.,  and  one 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  1926  the  Genffl*al  Bakmg  Co.,  including  Gardner  Bakeries  (Inc.), 
operated  33  bakeries  in  25  cities,  as  appear  in  the  table  aboYe  (see 
p.  242).  Its  total  sales  for  1926  were  approximately  $39,500,000  of 
which  135,200,000  was  for  bread,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  for  cake, 
Tlie  bread  production  for  1925  in  pounds  was  452,500,000. 

SMITH  GBEAT  WESTERN  BAKING  COBPOBATION 

Smith  Great  Western  Baking  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
General  Baking  Corporation  since  November,  1925,  was  incorporated 
January  24,  1923,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

Under  its  charter  it  is  authorized  to  issue  5,000  shares  of  7  per  cent 
noncumulative  preferred  stock  of  $100  par  value  each  share;  20,000 
shares  of  class  A  conmion  stock  of  $100  par  value  each  share  j  and 
15,000  shares  of  class  B  common  stock  of  no  par  value.  On  December 
2i,  1925,  it  had  issued  and  outstanding  2,705  shares  of  preferred 
stock,  18,374  shares  of  class  A  common,  nnd  15,000  shares  of  class 
B  common,  all  of  which  were  owned  by  the  General  Baking  Corpora- 

Smith  Great  Wmtmi  Corporation  is  a  holding  company  only, 
owning  all  the  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  following  companies 
which  opmte  nine  bakeries  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma: 

Consumers  Bread  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Tulsa  Bread  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

ThB  Smith  Baking  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

The  BmiXh  Baking  Co^  Oklahoma  Qty,  Okla. 

The  Bnid  Bread  Co.,  Enid,  Okla. 
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Consumers  Bread  Co.  was  incorporated  Mardi  9,  1909,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  MiMOuri,  vriih.  an  authorised  capital  of  $1,000,0GNK 
divided  into  4,000  shares  of  6  per  cent  noncumulatiTe  preierred 
stock  of  a  par  value  of  $100  each  and  6,000  shares  of  cowmm  stiock 
of  a  par  value  of  $100  each.  The  outstaa^ag  capital  stock  of  iim 
company,  February,  1926,  was  $967,700. 

It  operates  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  owning 
five  plants  as  follows: 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo. :  Smith  Bakery,  Wameke  Bakery,  Consumera 
Cake  Shop  (cake  only),  Suydam  Bakery  (inactive). 

In  Kansas  City,  Kans. :  Kopp  Bakery. 

The  above  plants  are  all  operating  except  the  Suydam  Bakery 
which  was  closed  down  during  the  year  1922,  owing  to  obsolescence, 
and  is  now  used  as  a  storehouse. 

Tulsa  Bread  Co.  was  incorporated  June  9,  1919,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000, 
divided  into  1,000  shares  of  common  of  a  par  value  of  $100  each.  The 
outstanding  capital  stock,  February,  1926,  was  $98,600.  It  operates 
one  plant  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  Smith  Baking  Co.  (Wichita)  was  incorporated  Jnly  30,  1920. 
under  Uie  laws  of  the  State  of  Einsas,  with  an  atttlu>rized  capital 
stock  of  $150,000,  divided  into  1,500  shares  common  of  a  par  value 
of  $100  each,  all  of  wbk^  aie  iasued  and  ouMandhsigi  II  operates 
one  plant  at  Wichita,  Kans. 

The  Smith  Baking  Co.  (Oklahoma  City)  was  incorporated  August 
2|  1921,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  with  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $150,000,  divided  iato  1,500  shares  common  of  a 
par  value  of  $100  each,  all  of  which  are  issued  and  outatanding.  It 
Ulcerates  one  plant  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

The  Enid  Bread  Co.  was  incorporated  September  15,  1923,  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock 
of  $50,000,  divided  into  500  shares  common  of  a  par  value  of  $100 
each.  The  outstanding  capital  stock,  February,  1926,  was  $35,000. 
It  operates  one  plant  at  Enid,  Okla. 

The  Cripe  Baking  Co.  was  incorporated  August  24,  1924,  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $75,000, 
divided  into  750  shares  of  common  of  a  par  value  of  $100  each.  On 
March  6,  1925,  an  amendment  was  made  to  the  charter  authoriziiig 
the  issue  of  $35,000  of  7  pisr  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock.  The 
outstanding  capital  stock,  Febnu^y,  1926,  was  $45,550.  It  i^pimtes 
one  plant  at  Hutchinacm,  Kans. 

Section  5.  The  Continental  Balcing  CorporatioB. 

The  Continental  Baking  Corporation  was  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Maryland,  November  6,  1924.  The  duration  of  its  charter 
is  perpetual.  The  terms  of  the  charter  authorized  it  to  hold  shares 
in  other  companies  and  to  exercise  all  rights  pertaining  to  those  sharsB. 
l^e  charter  also  permits  it  to  engage  in  tiie  husiness  of  manufactur- 
ing, buyiw  and  soU^  at  wholesale  and  retail,  and  export  and 
import,  aM  otherwise  de«l  in  flour,  hread,  biscuits,  cakes,  pies, 
crackers,  ice  cream,  Italian  paste  and  pasti^,  and  ofiier  food  artideB 
of  all  kinds,  and  to  purchase,  lease,  acquire,  manage,  and  operate 
stores,  bakeries,  factories,  elevators,  and  food  plants,  and  any  other 
business,  incidental  to  the  making  and  manufacturing  of  food  articles, 
including  the  business  of  manuf  actureni  and  defers  in  aU  kinds  of 
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macliiiiery,  appliances,  and  plants,  and  particularly  those  incidental 
or  necessary  to  the  business  which  this  corporation  has  power  ta 
engage  in. 

The  charter  of  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation  authorizes  it 
to  issue  2,000|000  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $100 
mm,  and  2,000,000  shsres  of  class  A  common  stock,  and  2,000,000 
shara  of  class  B  common,  both  classes  without  par  value. 

Of  the  authorized  preferred  stock  there  had  been  issued  to  August, 
1926,  518,529  shares  as  foQows:  335,684  shares  issued  for  cash «  a 
large  part  of  which  was  used  in  the  acquisition  of  stock  in  other  com- 
panies The  balance  of  the  518,529  mum  was  issued  in  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  preferred  stock  of  companies  in  tJteir  respec- 
fave  amounts  of  Continental  stock  as  follows:  164,818  shares,  United 
Bakenes  Corporation;  1,979  shares,  American  Bakery  Co. ;  710  shares, 
Massachusetts  Baking  Co.;  11,302  shares,  R.  B.  Ward  &  Co.  (Inc.)' 
4,036  shares,  Campbell  Baking  Co.  ^ 

Of  the  authorized  class  A  common  stock  there  had  been  issued  to 
August,  1926,  291,782  shares,  as  follows:  74,460  shares,  issued  for 
cash;  210,441  shares,  issued  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of 
stock  of  the  United  Bakeries  Corporation;  and  6,881  shares,  issued  in 
connection  with  the  acquisition  of  stock  of  American  Bakery  Co. 

The  entire  authorized  issue  of  2,000,000  shares  of  class  B  common 
stock  was  issued  for  contract  to  purchase  stock  of  American  Bakery 
Co.   (See  pp.  252,253). 

Vofcig  power  of  the  Continental  Bakinff  Corporation  is  vested 
exclufflvely  in  the  common  stock,  class  A  imd  class  B  having  one  vote 
per  share. 

Holders  of  preferred  stock  are  entitled  to  receive  a  dividend  of  8 
per  cent  per  annum  and  no  more,  when  and  as  declared,  payable 
quarteiiy,  the  dividend  to  be  cumulative.  Holdm  of  class  A  com- 
mon stock  are  entitled  to  receive  a  dividend  of  $8  per  share  per  annum, 
when  and  as  declared,  and  after  the  payment  of  all  accumulated  divi- 
dends on  preferred  stock,  payable  quarterly.  Whenever  a  dividend 
has  been  paid  on  class  A  common  stock  at  the  full  rate  for  the  dividend 
period,  dividends  in  both  class  A  and  class  B  common  may  be  paid 
the  two  classes  being  considered  as  one  class  for  this  purpose,  the  hold- 
ers being  entitled  to  participate  ratably,  share  for  share. 

Dividends  have  been  paid  quarterly  on  the  preferred  stock  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum  as  follows :  1 924  (one  quarterly  payment) 
1434,012.58;  1925, 13,766,509.62;  1926  (first  two  quarterlv  payments),' 
•»i|HII24,  and  on  class  A  common  stock  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  annum 

(one  quarterly  payment),  $418,006.65;  1925,  $2,203,- 
307.29;  1926  (first  two  quarterly  payments),  $1,166,196.  Nodividends 
nave  been  paid  on  class  B  common  stock. 

UNITED  BAKSniBS  CORPOBATION 

United  Bakeries  CSorporationCp.  230)was  one  of  the  companies  whose 
stock  was  iist  acquired  by  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation.  The 
same  indiiriduals,  W.  B.  Ward  and  his  associates,  who  were  heavily 
nleiested  in  the  United,  were  instrumoital  in  organizing  the  Conti- 

JS&^mS^^^'  ^^P?  '^^^  ^Jf^J?^.^  ^  iU  at  $100  per  share,  except  7,500  shans 
^£Z!Z^'JZ^^/'^f^  share  of »  eontfdirable  portion  of  preferred  Issued  for  ca^h  at  {lOO  per  shan! 
'  PSP»  ®L"?™  one-tt^  of  1  share  to  2  shares  of  class  B  common  stock  was  given 
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nental  and  contemplated  at  the  time  of  its  organization  the  purchase 
of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  United,  as  well  as  of 
other  baking  companies,  negotiations  for  which  had  already  begun. 

The  United  Bakeries  Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue  capital 
stock  as  follows:  250,000  shares  of  8  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
stock,  $100  par  value;  and  250,000  shares  of  common  stock,  no  par 
value.  Of  this  there  were  outstanding,  September  13,  1924,  153,377 
shares  of  preferred  stock  and  208,598  shares  of  common. 

On  the  day  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Continental  Baking  Corpora- 
tion, November  6,  1924,  the  followii^  offer  was  made  for  the  stock  of 
United  Bakeries  Corporation  by  the  Oontinefital  through  its  chairman 

Continental  Baking  CorpobatkMI, 

^New  Ym-K  ^-  Y-t  NomtAer  mi- 

Mr.  George  B.  Smith, 

Chairman  United  Bakeries  Corp 

612  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  caused  to  be  formed  Continental  Baking  Corporation  with 
an  authorized  capitalization  as  follows: 

(a)  2,000,000  shares  of  8  per  cent  cumulative  dividend  preferred  stock,  par 

value  $100  per  share.    Callable  at  $110  and  nonvoting. 
(6)  2,000,000  shares  of  noncumulative  dividend  class  A  common  stock  without 
n(»ninal  or  par  value.  This  stock  is  prefemd  as  to  dividend  over  class  B 
common  stock  to  the  extent  of  $8  per  share  per  annum  and  thereafter  wiU 
participate  share  and  share  alike  with  class  B  common  stock, 
(c)  2,000,000  shares  of  class  B  common  stock  without  nominal  or  par  value. 

This  stock  will  be  issued  as  needed  and  in  due  time  application  will  be  made 
lor  the  listing  of  all  three  classes  of  stock  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

This  company  has  wonderful  opportunities  of  which  it  proposes  to  take  advan- 
tage. It  expects  to  take  over  many  large  and  profitable  baking  companies  operat- 
ing in  the  laiger  cities  on  this  continent,  and  negotiations  have  progressed  to  a 
pi^t  where  it  is  assured  that  the  purehase  of  some  ef  these  Witt  tm 
a  short  time. 

Continental  Baking  Corporation  desires  to  acquire  the  outstanding  stock  of 
United  Bakeries  Corporation  and  offers  its  stock  in  exchange  for  stock  of  United 
Bakeries  Corp<»ration  on  the  following  basis: 

For  one  share  of  preferred  stock  of  United  Bakeries  Corporation  the  stock- 
holders may  obtain  one  share  of  preferred  stock  and  one  share  of  class  B  common 
stock  of  Continental  Baking  Corporation. 

For  <me  share  of  common  stock  of  United  Bakeries  Corporation  the  stock* 
holders  may  obtain  one  share  of  class  A  common  sto<^  and  two  duMS  of  <dass  B 
common  stock  of  Continental  Baking  Corporation. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Continental  Baking  Corporation  to  pay  regular  quarto^ 
dividends  at  the  rate  erf  8  pa*  cent  per  annum  on  its  prefaced  stock  and  also  to 
pay  regular  quarterly  dividends  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  share  per  annum  on  its  class 
A  common  stock,  and  to  make  the  first  quarterly  payment  on  both  classes  of 
stock  January  1,  1925. 

"U  the  stockholders  desire  to  exchange  the  stock'  of  United  Bakeries  CorpoiatioB 
which  they  now  own  for  stock  of  Continental  Baking  Corporation  on  the  terms 
above  set  forth  and  will  send  their  stock  certificates  duly  indorsed,  witnessed,  and 
stamped  with  Federal  revenue  stamps  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  share,  to  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.,  Pifth  Avenue  office,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-fourth  Street,  New 
York  City,  this  company  will  cause  to  be  issued  in  exdianBe  therefor  its  own 
stock  as  above  set  forth. 

Will  you  kindly  communicate  this  ofifer  to  all  stockholders  of  your  company 
and  advise  them  that  this  offer  will  expire  I^CMnber  1,  1924. 
Yours  very  truly, 

G.  G.  Barbeb, 
Chairman,  Board  otf  Dinckm. 
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On  or  about  November  9,  1924/  George  B.  Smith,  then  chairman 
of  the  board  of  United  Bakeries  Corporation,  now  president  Ward 
Baking  Corporation,  wrote  to  tbe  stockholders  of  the  United  as 
follows: 

UnITSD  BaKSBIBS  COBPOBATIOir, 

mBemOim  Office,  SIB  Fm  Awmm,  Nm  York,  N.  Y. 
T&  the  stockholders  i(f  UwUed  Baiferiee  Cm^oHm: 

Inside  this  folder  you  will  find  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  the  Continental 
Baking  Corporation  ofifering  to  purchase  the  stock  which  you  own  in  the  United 
Bakeries  Corporation  on  the  tenns  set  forth. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  orgamiaMon  and  the  plans  of  the  Continental  Baking 
Corporation,  and  I  know  the  men  who  will  conduct  its  business.  The  officers  and 
managers  who  have  served  with  United  Bakeries  Corporation  will  continue  with 
Hie  Continental  Baking  Corporation. 

You  are  imdoubtedly  familiar  with  tbe  sucoess  of  United  Bakeries  Corporation. 
1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  company,  known  as  the  Continental 
Baking  Corporation,  with  its  larger  program,  with  the  splendid  organization  which 
it  has,  and  with  the  very  able  men  which  it  will  bring  into  this  new  company  from 
Hie  companies  wliieli  it  is  to  fiuroliftse,  will  materially  add  to  its  man  power  and 
tliis  is  bound  to  mean  larger  earnings  for  all  those  who  Moept  this  offer  to  exehange 
ti^ir  stock. 

I  have  personally  decided  to  accept  this  offer  and  transfer  my  own  stock  on 
^  terms*  and  I  reeommend  without  reservation  to  the  stockholders  of  United 
toties  Corporation  that  they  accept  this  offer  and  send  their  stock  for  exchange 
the  stock  of  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation,  to  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co., 
Rflh  Avenue  office,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City, 
before  November  24,  IfSKt.  Flease  have  your  indorsement  signature  guaranteed 
by  a  bank,  and  ff  yoii  aet  in  a  repveseotalive  capacity,  forward  piwif  of  your 
authority. 

I  am  hopeful  you  will  favor  this  greater  program  and  send  your  stock  to  be 
exchanged. 

6«0B6B  B.  Smni. 
C^%iiifNMHi|  Boord  ef  XHfsctors. 

P.  S. — Inclosed  find  gummed  address  label  to  be  affixed  to  face  <rf  envelope 
uaed  by  you  in  mailing  stock  certificates. 

On  May  16,  1925,  the  United  had  outstanding  173,465  shares  of 
preferred  stock  and  211,371  of  common,  of  which  170,685  preferred 
and  209,313  common  were  owned  by  the  Continental.  Of  this  stock 
acquired  by  the  Continental  up  to  May  16,  1925,  only  600  shares  of 
preferred  were  bought  for  cash,  for  which  $100  per  share  was  paid. 

On  May  15,  1926,  177,897  shares  of  preferred  out  of  178,231 
shares  outstandmg  and  210,313  shares  of  common  out  of  211,408 
shares  outstanding  were  owned  by  the  Continental. 

The  United  was  at  the  time  of  its  purchase  by  the  Continental  and 
still  is  exclusively  a  holding  company,  itself  operating  no  bakeries,  but 
holding,  when  taken  over,  the  stock  of  10  companies  operating  39 
bakeries  in  31  cities.  Its  annual  sales  for  1924  were  approximately 
139,000,000. 

I O.  O;  Bwber,  then  chairman  of  the  board,  Continental  Baking  Corporation,  in  hearing  iMfan  the  com- 
magimm  ^  matter  of  Fedoral  Trade  Commission  e.  Continental  Baking  Corporation,  Mir.  Ifi,  ISSL 
iliM  flislflit  letter  WW  Miitfliit  **aonstliiwlit^^  *  «^ 
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WAGNER  BAKINJS  CO. 

On  November  12,  1924,  the  Continental  Baking  Corporaticm. 
through  its  chairman,  made  an  offer,  in  the  fonn  of  a  fetter  luldreBsed 
to  John  Wagner,  for  the  entire  capital  stock  of  Wagner  Baking  Co., 
Detroit,  consisting  of  7,000  shares.  On  November  14  an  acceptance 
of  the  offer,  signed  by  22  stockholdm  of  Wagner  Baking  Co.,  wm 
tmdered  to  Ccmtinental.  The  purchase  price  was  $3,850,000 
"pluaan  aiMimt  emd  to ^  blOinee  of  oi^^  on  hand  at  the  cfeee  of 
business  on  November  10,  lfl®4,  phis  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  mai^t 
value  of  the  United  States  and  municipal  bonds  in  the  treasury  of 
Wagner  Baking  Co."  The  transaclaon  was  consummated  as  of  Novem- 
ber 10,  1924,  and  payment  was  made  in  cash  amounting  to  $4,052,- 
693.78. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  every  stockholder  except  Edward 
Wagner  agreed  not  to  become  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
bakery  business  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  Detroit  for  a  period  of 

five  years. 

Wagner  Baking  Co.  was  operating  at  the  time  of  its  purchase  by  the 
Continental  one  bakery  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  annual  sales  of 
approximately  $2,270,000.  On  May  15,  1926,  its  entire  capital  stock 
was  owned  by  the  Continental. 

LIVINGSTON  BAKING  CO. 

On  November  14,  1924,  a  contract  was  entered  into  between 
Milton  L.  livingstmi  and  Julian  M.  livin^ton  on  bdialf  of  the 
Livingston  Baking  Co.,  Chicago,  and  O.  O.  Barber  on  behalf  of  the 
Continental  B^dnff  Corporation  lor  the  purchase  by  the  latter 
company  of  397  snares  of  pvefened  stock  and  200,000  shares  of 
common  stock  of  the  former  company.  This  represented  the  entire 
outstanding  stock  of  the  Livingston  Baking  Co.,  the  anthiNnaed 
capital  stock  being  1,000  shares  of  preferred,  $100  par  value,  and 
200,000  shares  of  common,  $5  par  value.  The  outstanding  stock 
was  purchased  for  $3,017,980  plus  the  amoimt  of  net  profits  of  the 
Livingston  Co.  from  November  1,  1924,  to  January  10,  1925,  said 
profits  to  be  agreed  upon  mutually  by  the  two  companies.  The  deal 
was  consummated,  and  the  purchase  price  paid  in  cash  on  January 
19,  1925,  amounting  to  $3,200,000  in  cash.  By  the  terms  of  the 
contract  neither  of  the  Livingstons  nor  Louis  J.  Meyers  was  to  engage 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  bakery  business  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles  of  Chicago  for  five  years  except  with  the  purchaser  or  one  of 
its  subsidiaries. 

Three  Livingston  bakeries  were  being  operated  at  the  time  ol 
purchase,  all  at  Chicago.  Their  annual  sales  at  that  time  amounted 
approximately  to  $3,520,000.  On  May  15,  1926,  the  outstanding 
stock  of  the  Livingston  company  remained  at  397  shares  of  preferred 
and  200,000  shares  of  common,  aU  owned  by  l^e  Continental. 
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Slock  of  American  Bakery  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  acquired 
m  ike  Contmental,  November,  1924.  Negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  this  GOinpaiiyi  however,  were  begmi  by  the  Ward  interests  some 
weeks  or  even  moBtiiS  prior  to  tlie  date  of  incorporation  of  the  Conti- 
Bental.  Tlie  mitliorized  capitfil  st^Ksk  of  the  American  was  10,000 
shares  of  eaeh,  cominon  and  pmimed,  $100  par  value  each  share. 
Of  this  there  wei©  outslaiMiiif  Septemtar  30,  1024,  7,633  shares  of 
preferred  and  9,312}4  shares  of  eomnum  stock. 

'G.  B.  Smith,  then  chairman,  hoi^  'of  directors,  IMted  Bakmes 
Corporation,  mider  date  of  October  24,  1024,  wrote  as  follows  to 
Mr,  Welle,  president,  Anericaii  Bakeiy  Ck>.: 

President  American  Baking  Co,^  St-  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Mr.  Welle:  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  oflfer: 

I  offer  $100  a  share  for  the  preferred  stock  and  $75  a  share  for  the  common 
slock  of  your  company;  and  in  addition  I  offer  to  pay  for  the  preferred  stock 
an  additional  sum  equal  to  the  proportionate  share  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum 
for  the  time  between  the  last  quarterly  dividend  date  preceding  the  payment  and 
^®  payment  of  the  purchase  price;  and  for  each  share  of  common 

stock  1  offer  to  pay  an  additional  sum  equal  to  the  proportionate  share  of  4  per 
cent  per  annum  for  tlie  time  between  the  last  quarterly  dividend  date  prececMng 
the  payment  and  the  date  of  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price.  This  offer  is 
^  outstanding  stock  of  your  company  or  for  anv  part  thereof,  provided 
it  be  the  amount  indicated  in  paragraph  designated  (2)  below. 

This  offer  is  subject  to  the  following  conditiooi: 

1.  Persons  owning  both  preferred  and  eommon  stodi  mm  to  turn  over  all  of 
both  classes  of  stock  owned  by  them. 

2.  I  am  to  receive  from  you  at  least  67  per  cent  of  the  voting  stock  of  your 
company,  two-thirds  of  said  67  per  cent  to  be  reprase&ted  by  common  stock. 

3.  This  offer  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  report  which  you  furnish  me 
under  date  of  September  30,  1924,  and  the  usual  examination  is  to  be  made  oa 
my  behalf,  and  such  report  is  to  be  confirmed. 

4.  The  purchase  is  to  be  made  as  of  December  1, 1924,  on  the  basis  of  a  certain 
statement  or  report  furnished  by  yoli  and  dated  September  80,  1924,  with  the 
understanding  that  dividend  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum  on  preferred  stock  and 

P«J  *^ent  per  annum  on  common  stock  of  your  company  will  not  be  increased 
pending  the  consummation  of  this  transaction. 

6.  Payment  in  full  is  to  be  made  upon  tender  oi  the  stock  aforesaid  on  or 
bafore  December  1,  1924. 

6.  Upon  transfer  of  the  stock  as  aforesaid  and  receipt  of  payment  therefor, 
you  are  to  deliver  the  lesignationB  of  your  directors  and  officers,  to  take  effect 
Ipin  acceptance. 

_T.  For  the  information  of  yourself  and  stockholders  of  your  company,  please 
iil  me  say  'that  it  is  my  present  plan  to  form  a  new  company  to  take  over  the 
iloek  of  your  company,  together  with  that  of  other  companies,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  presented  to  your  stockholders  at  a  later  date  to  exchange  some  or 
all  of  their  holdings  for  securities  of  this  new  company.  You  will  undersrtand, 
of  course,  that  this  will  not  affect  my  obligations  to  pay  the  full  amount  in  cash 
•itjdrth  in  this  f^er  to  those  stookholden  who  desire  it. 

^  Tm  written  aeoeptanee  of  this  ollir,  when  received  by  me,  signed  by  stock- 
holders owning  the  necessary  amount  of  stock,  shall  constitute  a  bincftng  contract. 
If  this  offer  is  not  accepted  on  or  before  November  1,  1924,  it  shall  be  deemed 
Wiiliarawn. 

Veiy  truly  yours, 

Q.  B.  SmTA. 

Tiie  foregoing  letter  indicmtes  that  n^tiations  had  been  under 
wtf  for  tie  pim^ittee  of  Hie  Amttieeii  at  least  since  the  latter  part 
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of  September  ^  and  also  shows  that  the  organization  of  a  holding 
company  for  the  stock  of  this  and  other  companies  was  contemplated . 
That  Mr.  Smith  conducted  the  negotiations,  made  the  offer,  and 
entered  into  the  contract  and  not  W.  B.  Ward,  to  whom  the  contract 
was  almost  immediately  assigned,  should  be  noted.  It  was  not 
generally  known  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Ward  of  the  Wacd  Baking 
Corporation  was  4^e  dubf  individiial  interest  back  of  the  new  Con- 
timmtal. 

Mr.  Welle  replies  to  this  letter  as  follows: 

American  Bakery  Co., 
Si,  LotdSf  OcUiber  SI,  1M4, 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Smith, 

Care  of  United  Bakeries  Corporation, 

512  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  I  have  in  my  possession  the  written  acceptance  of  your 
proposition  to  me  tmder  date  of  the  24th  instant,  by  which  you  agree  to  pur- 
ehiue  common  and  preferred  stock  of  the  American  Bakery  Co.,  which  acceptance 
is  signed  bv  the  holders  of  5,917  shares  of  preferred  stock  and  8,1263^  shares  of 
the  common  stock.  Tliis  represents  more  than  67  per  cent  of  the  voting  stock 
of  the  company,  and  also  more  than  two-thirds  of  said  67  per  cent  is  represented 
by  common  stock.  All  of  the  stockholders  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  determination,  but  I  am  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  have  their  stock 
included  in  this  sale  if  they  so  desire. 

In  the  agreement  accepting  the  proposition  I  have  provided  that  the  stock- 
holders shall  deposit  their  stock  with  sueh  dipositeiy  as  I  shall  name,  for  pay- 
ment on  or  before  December  1,  1924. 

I  am  not  outlining  or  suggesting  any  of  the  details  to  be  followed  in  consume 
mating  this  deal  because  your  Mr.  Barber  told  me  over  the  tetefilioiie  that  you 
were  writing  to-day  outlinmg  your  plan,  and  therrfore  I  shall  await  the  amval 
of  the  letter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

^  A.  F.  Wbllb. 

Mr.  Smith's  assignment  of  the  contract  to  Mr.  Ward  on  the  date 
of  the  Continental  incorporation  follows : 

For  value  received,  I  hereby  sell,  transfer,  assign,  and  set  over  unto  William 
B.  Ward,  the  annexed  contract  composed  of  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the 
American  Baking  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  acceptance  thereof,  and  all  my 
ifl^t,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  same, 
^i^ed  New  York,  November  6, 1924^ 

G.  B.  Surra. 

•  G.  O.  Barber,  then  chairman  of  the  board,  the  GontiBental  Baking  Corporation,  in  hearing  before  tks 
oommiision  in  the  matter  of  Federal  Trade  Commiwdim  v.  Continental  Baking  Cacpocatkm,  Feb. vm» 
testified  as  foDows: 

Q.  You  were  the  pramotir  and  piSiidiNa  mga&um  of  ftlia  OentfaiMrtal  Bakiiis  Gaipantloii,  wwn  im 

Dof^^^A   I  WflS. 

Q*.  When  did' you  definitely  decide  to  orgaidie  tlMt  nrnnpniyT^A.  Tottsbailaf  HoriMQilaelioiiEwia 
some  time  in  the  fall  of  1924,  the  early  fall. 
Q.  But  was  it  prior  or  sarwegnent  to  theepateaololllw  ^liwriBsn  BslBBqrClt»B<wrtlWit  L.  faau 
Q.  Prior?— A.  Prior. 

#.  Did  jm  know  of  this  oontraet  for  the  stock  of  the  American  Bakery  Oo.  at  tho  tfoM  yoa  deeldid  to 
organice  the  Continental  Bakhig  Corpwation?— A.  Yes,  I  did. 
Q.  One  of  the  reasons  for  organizing  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation  was  to  take  over  this  eoutiaet, 

was  it  not?— A.  No;  I  would  not  say  that  that  is  correct.  It  happened  that  that  was  a  desirable  acquisition 
for  such  a  company  as  we  had  pictured  for  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation.  There  were  several 
oompanies  that  would  hare  been  wiUing  to  handle  that  contract  if  they  had  had  the  opportunity  for  so  doing. 

Q.  In  this  letter  of  Oct.  24,  1924,  from  Mr.  Q.  B.  Smith  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Welle,  after  submitting  the  oflar 
loraio  stook  of  the  Amertoan  Baldxig  Co.,  I  notice  he  makes  this  statement:  "  For  the  iniormatioii  of  yoor* 
self  and  stooldioiderB  of  your  company,  please  let  me  say  that  it  is  my  present  plan  to  form  a  new  oompamr 
to  take  over  the  stock  of  your  company,  together  with  that  of  other  companies,  and  an  opportunity  wffl 
be  presented  to  your  stockholders  at  a  later  date  to  exchange  some  or  all  of  their  holdings  for  securities  of 
this  new  company."— A.  That  is  a  usual  sentence  or  phrase  that  we  have  used  in  almost  all  contracts. 

Q.  That  who  has  used?— A.  That  I  have  used,  and  others  have  used.  OarfHMnloooasilvtfYMIplliiib 
has  inserted  that  in  almost  all  contracts  that  we  have  ever  entered  into. 

Q.  So,  of  course,  that  statement  in  the  letter  had  no  refAence  to  the  organization  of  the  ContinMital 
Baking  CorporatioaT— A.  Ob,  I  would  not  toy  tliaifc.  Mr.  BaH^  may  bavaMd  bli  Jatnd  on  aomo  «tlHr 
company. 

Q.  And  also,  Mr.  Ward  may  have  had  his  mind  on  some  other  company?— A.  Yes. 
O^ut  the  one  that  was  organized  to  take  it  over  was  the  Continental  Baking  CorporatioaT— TlMi 
ii  iMMoihilily  ooRoot. 
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It  does  not  appear  what  the  "value  received"  by  Mr.  Smith  for 

this  contract  was. 

On  the  same  day,  November  6,  1924,  Mr.  Ward  offered  to  assign 
this  contract  to  the  newly  organized  Continental  in  exchange  for  the 
entire  issue  of  Its  class  B  common  stock  amounting  to  2,000,000 
shares.    The  offer  follows: 

^  _  N»w  Yore  City,  Ntrnmber  im4. 

CONTEllBNTAIi  BaXINCI  CoBFORATION, 

Baltimore,,  Md. 

Qkntlemen:  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  offer  for  your  consideration  and 


I  do  hereby  oflFer  to  assigiit  liMiiiir,  and  set  over  unto  your  company  a  certain 
contract  composed  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  George  B.  Smith  to  American 
Baking  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  acceptance  thereof,  copies  of  which  are 
attaehed  heretOi  whkli  lias  been  assigned  to  me  by  George  B.  Smith  by  an  instru- 
liMlt  ill  lli^^  November  6,  1924,  together  with  all  my  right,  title,  and 

interest  in  safcT contract.  The  consideration  which  I  desire  in  full  payment  for 
said  contract  is  2,000,000  shares  of  the  class  B  common  stock  of  your  company 
without  nominal  or  par  value.  This  offer  is  to  be  deemed  withdrawn  and  of  no 
•Hect  unless  aceeptml  witMn  10  daa^i  from  the  date  hereof.  If  this  proposition 
is  accepted,  said  shares  are  to  be  lisiied  to  me  or  to  mv  nominees  or  assigns  in 
such  proportion  as  I  may  designate.  All  stamp  taxes  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
company.. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  B,  Wabo. 

That  the  offer  was  accepted  on  the  same  date  is  shown  by  the 
toEowing  assignment: 

For  value  received,  I  hereby  sell,  transfer,  assign,  and  set  over  unto  Continental 
Baking  Corporation  the  annexed  contract,  composed  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Qeorae  B.  Smith  to  the  American  Baking  Co.,  St.  Louk,  Mo.,  and  the  accept- 
ance thereof,  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  bj^  an  instrument  in  writing  bearing 
date  the  6th  day  of  November,  1824,  tofether  with  all  my  rlfht,  title,  and  interest 
m  and  to  said  contract. 

Bated  Hew  York,  November  «,  1924. 

W.  B.  Wabd. 

For  the  acceptance  of  the  above  contract  or  to  enter  into  any  other 
contract  on  behalf  of  the  Continental,  blanket  autiiority  was  giv^ 
by  its  board  to  the  chairman  as  follows: 

mmrmmmAi^  baking  corpobation 
(Copy  of  resolution  adopted  by  board  of  directors  November  8,  1924) 

Wwlkm^mtiML  That  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  be  and  he  hereby 
is  authoriied^  anil  empowered,  until  otherwise  ordered,  to  enter  into,  execute 
and  deliver,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  this  company,  anv  contracts,  agree- 
ment, conveyance,  and  any  other  instrument  that  may  be  deemed  by  him  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  the  business  of  the  company  wHhout  further  act  or  resolution 
of  the  board;  and  that  the  secretary  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  attach  the  corporate  seal  thereto  aod  to  attest  the  same  by  his  slgDature. 
*  ****** 

I,  Bray  ton  Campbell,  secretary  of  Continental  Baking  Corporation,  do  hereby 
certify  that  I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  resolution  duly  adopted  at 
tte  meetmg  of  the  board  of  directors  of  smd  corporation,  duly  held  at  No  2 
Bector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  November  6,  1924,  and  I  do  herebv  further 
^if y  the  same  to  be  a  correct  transcript  of  said  resolution  and  of  the  whole 
thereof.  • 

^      oorporate  seal  of  said  corporation  this  16th  day  of 

Mafch;,  192i. 

J^iATxoii  GjMWBMisLf  Smr$iairff, 
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A  large  portion  of  the  2,000,000  shares  of  the  class  B 
Continental  thus  acquired  bv  Mr  Ward  wtonad  to  the  fa««u^ 
of  the  Continental  and  usei  with  ihe  prefenjed  or  cla«  ^^^^ 
stock  as  bonus,  either  in  the  acqiiisitioii  of  the  stock  of  of^e^m- 
panics  or  in  the  sale  of  the  company's  own  preferred  or  class  A  common 
stock.  The  explanation  of  these  transactaons  as  made  by  Mr, 
Barber,  then  chairman,  is  as  fdlows:* 

A  The  issuance  of  aU  the  class  B  common  stock  was  a  technical  matter  in 
order  to  m^e  th^t  stock  fully  paid.  After  it  was  issued,  as  I  haveabeady  stated. 
&  vprv  In  rap  nAfcentaffe  of  it  was  returned  to  the  company.         .  _^     ^  j« 

Q  Vo  wL^r^t  ^^^^^^  issued  under  the  conditions  ymi  have  ]urtiia^^ 
A  It  warisued  in  the  name  of  W.  B.  Ward,  who  owned  in  lus  own  name,  a 
contort  cove^^  one  of  the  companies  whose  stock  is  now  entirely  owned  by 
C^ntki^^^^^  which  company  wa»  mentioned  m  the 

^^^Q?*  mat  company  is  that?— A.  The  American  Bakeiy  ^     t«  Mr  W  B. 

Q  AU  the  class  B  common  stock  then  was  issued  originally  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
WiSd?— A.  In  his  name,  because  he  owned  the  ccmtract. 

♦  ♦»**** 

Q.  After  the  class  B  common  stock  had  been  issued  to  Mr  W.  B.  Ward,  did 
he  return  it  to  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation?— A.  He  dia. 

Q  For  Xt  reason?-A.  For  the  reason  thai  I  have  akeady  stated,  namdy. 
thiTt  thrisSiumee  of  aU  of  that  stock  at  one  time  waa  a  tedmical  matter  m  mdm 
*^  iyiaIcp  th«  stock  fully  paid  and  nonassessable.  -    *  ▼ 

a  You  now  of  the  two  milUon  of  the  class  B  common?-A.  I 

^"^6."  mat  made  those  2,000,000  shares  of  class  B  common  fully  P^id,  the  issuance 
of  them  to  Mr.  Ward?-A.  Contracts  aiBigned  to  the  company  by  Mr.  W.  B. 

Ward:  that  constituted  full  payment.      ,  ,   ^  ^    ^,  ,  - 

Q  The  contract  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Ward  had  for  the  purchase  of 
Bakery  Company  business  was  assigned  to  Continental  Bakmg  Corporatioii 

9  Snniirtn  shares  of  class  B  common  stock?— A.  That  is  correct, 
for  2,000^  8ha«.s  of  c^^^^  by  Mr,  Ward  tpContinental  B^kmg 

Co^ration,  the  Continental  Baking  Corporati^acquured  the  stock  of  tiie 
American  Bakery  Company,  did  it?— A.  That  is  correct. 

♦  *  *  *  ♦  *  *  , 

Q.  And  for  the  privilege  of  assuming  Mr.  Ward's  obUgation,  the  Contmental 
BtSngCorporation  gave  him  2,000,000  shares  of  class  B  common  stock,  did  i*?— 
^Thlt  if^orrect,  fnd  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  dnrectors  the  contract 

^^4The\on\rrt  to^^^^^  stock  of  American  Bakery  Corpora^^  was  w^ 
2,000,000  shares  of  clam  B  common  stock  of  CoatweataJ?— A.  That  is  correct. 

♦  ♦♦♦*** 

Q  Did  vou  sav  during  the  forenoon  that  afterwards  Mr.  Ward  ^turned  tabal 
class  B  co^o^Lck  to^he  Continental  Baking  Corporation?- A.  He  letoned 

*  Ib'^^^^a^'^  a'gi^^^^^^^  You  me^i  the  return  of  the  ^kT 

O.  Yes.  sir. — A.  It  was  not  a  sale.  r  ^    i  \.  ^A  ^ 

a  Who  owns  that  stock  now?-A.  Many  thousands  of  stoc^J^^lf '  . 
0  Was  it  sold  by  the  Continental  Baking  CorpomtionT—A.  It  was  not. 

It  was  Jdven  al  a  bonus  with  preferred  stock  sold  for  $100  per  share 

Q  Xt  d^you  mean  by  "for  $100  per  8hare"?-A.  I  mean  that  the  preferred 

Stock  could  not  be  sokl,  aid  can  not  be  sold  by  the  company  for  less  than  $100 

^Q^^Cash?— A  Cash.  I  mean  furi?her  that  at  the  tune  of  that  transaction  the 
knM  nirtet  ^  in  such  a  condition  that  preferred  stock  could  not  besoM 
for  $100  a  share  without  some  additional  conaideraUon.   So  Class  B  Common 

iTeviTi-ta^^^^^^^^^  preferred  stock  was  sold?--A.  To  the  b«J 

of  Vl^owledgra^^^^  i«  cor^  until  within  the  last  five  or  six  month.. 


I  Testimony  in  bevins  before  the  oonuiassioii  in  tiie  mstter  of  F«M  Trade  Commiarisa  f.  0«itl- 
nental  Baking  Corporaomif  Feb.  ^1091 
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Q.  So  that  every  purchaser  of  preferred  stock  also  received  class  B  common 
atock  as  a  boiiiM?— A.  Every  origiiial  purchaser. 

Q.  Did  the  same  iiile  apply  to  tlie  preferred  stoek  that  was  sold  at  102  per 
share? — A.  It  did  not. 

♦**♦**♦ 

Q.  As  you  stated  this  forenoon,  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  Continental 
Baking  Corporation  felt  that  acquiring  that  contract  was  well  worth  that  amount 
m  stockr^ — ^A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  yet  subsequent  to  acquiring  this  contract  and  the  rights  thereunder, 
Class  B  common  stock  was  not  considered  worth  very  much,  was  it? — A.  It 
had  absolutely  no  value. 

Q.  And  was  then^ore  given  away  as  a  bonus?— -A.  Such  of  It  as  Mr.  Ward 
made  available. 

Q.  And  how  much  did  that  amount  to? — A.  Oh,  roughlv,  it  was  something 
in  excess  of  one  and  one-quarter  million,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right 

Q.  The  greater  part'  of  the  amount  that  had  been  issued  to  him?— A.  Oh,  a 
very  large  percentage  of  it. 

^  Q.  In  the  disposition  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Continental  Baking  Corpora- 
tion, how  many  shares  of  class  B  common  stock  were  given  as  a  bonus  for  each 
^are  of  the  preferred  stock?— A.  That  Is  information  which  is  of  pubUc  record 
It  was  simply  this.  The  first  stock  sold  carried  witii  it  two  shares  (/ B  with  every 
share  of  preferred.  That  later  was  reduced  to'  one  share,  and  my  recollection  is 
that  before  the  stock  was  all  sold  it  was  reduced  to  one-half,  and,  of  course  for 
some  long  time  the  sloek  was  sold  at  not  less  than  $100  per  share  without  bonus 
of  any  kind. 

Q.  Is  any  of  class  B  stock  still  heM  by  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation?— 

IS. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much?— A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is  something 
between  7,lia0  and  10,000  8haree.io 

On  CMP  about  NoTomber  9,  1024,"  Mr.  Barber  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Con^aiioiital  sent  the  foUowing  letter  to  the  stockholders 

of  t^e  .Aniericaiii 

CJoHviNBNTAL  Baking  CoBPoaATiON, 

Sie  Fifth  Avenue,  Nw  York,  AT.  Y, 

To  the  Stockholders  of  Ameriean  Bakery  Co.: 

In  the  letter  of  Mr.  George  B.  vSmith  dated  October  24,  1924,  addressed  to 
Mr.  A.  F.  Welle,  a  copy  of  which  you  have  received,  this  statement  was  made: 
Please  let  me  say  that  it  is  my  present  plan  to  form  a  new  company  to  take 
over  the  stock  of  your  company,  together  with  that  of  other  companies,  and  an 
opportunity  will  be  presented  to  your  stockholders  at  a  later  date  to  exchange 
some  or  all  of  their  holdings  for  securities  of  this  new  companv." 

The  name  of  the  new  company'  is  Continental  Baking  Corporation,  and  there 
is  indosed  an  extract  from  its  certificate  of  incorporation  duming  the  rights, 
privileges,  preferences,  powers,  and  restrictions  of  its  different  classes  of  stock. 

There  is  now  submitted  to  you  an  offer  to  exchange  your  stock  of  American 
Bsioersfb  Co.  for  stock  of  Continental  Baking  Corporation  on  the  following  basis: 

jPot  one  share  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  dividend  preferred  stock  of  American 
r*~y.92  »  y?"  obtain  one  share  of  8  per  cent  cumulaMve  dividend  preferred 
■toek  of  Contmental  Baking  Corporation. 

For  one  share  of  common  stock  of  American  Bakery  Co.  you  may  obtain  three- 
quarters  of  a  share  of  class  A  common  stock  and  one  8h«re  of  class  B  common 
stock  of  Continental  Baking  Corporation. 

The  class  A  common  stock  of  Continental  Baking  Corporation  is  entitled  to 
ineference  as  set  forth  in  the  inclosed  extract  from  the  certificate  of  incorporation, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  officers  id  the  corporation  to  commence  the  payment 
of  dividends  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  share  per  «>i»«ti^     January  1,  1925. 

"•  The  corporation  laws  of  Maryland  permit  a  charter  to  contain  a  provision  authorizing  the  board  of 
ilirectors  to  issue  shares  without  par  value.  To  make  such  stoclc  fully  paid  and  nonassessable  it  must  be 
lasuea  for  a  consideration,  such  consideration  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  but  the  board  must  state  its  oniii- 
ion  of  the  actual  value  of  such  consideration  when  other  than  cash.  Hence  the  issue  of  the  entire  danB 
eomnuni  stock  ofthe  Contmental  to  Mr.  Ward  (or  the  American  Bakery  Co.  contract,  which  in  the  judg- 
mma  of  w»  board  was  worth  the  stock,  and  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  stock  by  Mr.  Ward  as  a  gift  to 
!!5,g!?*yffit>'-  *K  »  Continental  could  not  seU  its  preferred  stock  for  less  than  $100  cash,  and  the  stock 
wiWfflnBt.ainfty  that  on  the  market,  so  a  bonus  of  class  B  common  was  given.  This  would  indicate  that 
fliMi  B  oammon  had  a  value,  even  though  slight,  and  that  preferred  was  being  sold  for  less  than  $100 

"  Mr.  Barber,  cl^irman  of  board,  Continental  Baking  Corporation,  in  hearing  before  the  «^ 
m  the  matter  of  Federal  Trade  Commission ».  ContiiMiital  Mmim  Owpowtlflliriltr.  le,  1998. fSSdtiSt 
the  letter  was  sent  out  "around  Not.  9  m  10."  r-.— 4«hh.     ^wm,  mmmn  mm%. 
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If  you  desire  to  exchange  the  stock  of  American  Bakery  Co.  which  you  now 
own  for  the  stock  of  Continental  Baking  Corporation  on  the  terms  above  set  forth, 
you  may  send  your  American  Bakery  Co.  stock  to  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  having  first  duly  stamped  and  indorsed  the  same  in  blank,  and  the 
undersigned  will  issue  to  you  m  exchange  therefor  stoek  of  Coniinentsl  Baking 
Corporation  on  the  basis  above  set  forth. 

Fractional  shares  will  not  be  issued,  but  the  company  will  purchase  or  sell,  at 
the  option  of  the  stockholder,  the  necessary  fractional  share  at  a  price  based  upon 
the  rate  of  $100  for  fuU  share  of  class  A  common  stock. 

This  offer  will  exptee  November  28,  1924. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Continental  Baking  CoBPoaATiON, 
By  George  G.  Barber, 

Chaimum  of  its  Board  of  Direetctt, 

In  this  letter  offer  is.  made  to  stockholders  of  the  American  of 
three-quarters  of  a  share  of  class  A  common  and  one  share  of  class  B 
of  the  Continental  for  one  share  of  American  common.  Since  class  A 
common  was  to  sell  at  $100  a  share,  this  would  amount  to  about  $75 
per  share.  This  is  the  price  which  the  Continental  under  its  contiwet 
(see  pp.  250,  251)  was  obligated  to  pay  for  American  common  should 
the  stockholder  who  accepted  the  cash  offer  not  accept  this  later 
offer  of  Contmental  stock  in  exchange  for  AmericMi  stock. 

Mr.  Barber  in  his  testimony  ^uot^  above  (see  p.  251)  says  of  the 
American  that  ''that  was  a  desirable  acquisition  for  such  a  company 
as  we  had  pictured  for  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation.  There 
were  several  companies  that  would  have  been  willing  to  handle  that 
contract  if  they  had  had  the  opportimity  for  so  doing."  On  the  other 
hand  the  quotation  for  American  common  on  the  St.  Louis  Stock 
Exchange  during  1923  and  to  the  close  of  September,  1924,  ranged 
from  a  miaimum  of  30  to  a  maximum  of  46  and  in  the  month  of  negoti- 
ations and  sale,  October,  1924,  attained  a  maximum  of  only  54.  To 
an  agent  of  the  commission,  Mr.  Diedrich,  secretary  of  the  Freihofer 
Baking  Co.,  stated  that  six  months  prior  to  the  Continental's  purchase 
of  the  stock  of  the  American,  William  Freihofer  had  an  option  on  the 
majority  of  the  common  stock  of  the  American  at  $45  per  share. 

On  May  16,  1925,  the  American  had  outstanding  the  entire  amount 
of  capital  stock  authorized,  viz.,  10,000  common  and  10,000  preferred. 
The  Continental  on  this  date  owned  the  entire  capital  stock  for  which 
it  had  paid  in  cash  $S65,0S2.4d  and  in  stods  of  ike  Continental  1,979 
shares  of  prefeited,  6,881  dsm  A  common,  and  9,169  class  B. 

The  American  operates  three  bakeries  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  one  of 
which  is  a  cake  bakery.  At  the  time  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Conti- 
nental its  annual  sales  were  approximately  $2,600,000. 

STAKDARD  BAKEBIES  CORPORATION 

An  agreement  dated  December  5,  1924,  between  William  E.  Long, 
on  behalf  of  the  Continental  Bakiug  Corporation,  and  J.  Bums,  on 
behalf  of  Standard  Bakeries  Corporation,  provided  for  the  purchase 
by  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation  of  48,953  shares  of  common 
stock  of  the  Standard  for  the  sum  of  $1,468,590  in  cash.  The  agree- 
ment provided  for  the  purchase  of  any  additional  stock  which  might 
be  offered  by  any  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Standard  at  $30  per  share. 
However,  a  part  of  the  stock  was  purchased  at  a  price  slightly  differ- 
ent from  that  proposed  in  the  agreement. 
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Negotiatking  for  the  aoquisilioii  of  this  company,  however,  were 
begun  b«foie  the  inoorpcnratioii  of  the  Continental.  A  letter  dated 
^^Si^  chairman  of  United  Bakepes  Corporation 

to  W.  m.  Long,  president,  W.  £.  Long  Co.,  Chicago,  follows: 

ll¥  Bear  Mb.  Long:  According  to  the  underetanding  arrived  at  during  con- 
ference held  this  day  in  New  York  Qty  you  are  to  endeavor  to  purchase  for  the 
account  of  United  Bakeries  Corporation  or  its  assigns  at  least  60  per  cent  (and  al 
of  It  If  possible)  of  the  outstanding  shares  of  stock  of  Staiidard  Bakeries  Corpora- 
tion at  a  eost  not  to  eieeed  $30  per  share. 

It  is  understood  that  you  will  either  pay  for  this  stock  out  of  your  own  funds 
^S^^l^"*^  stock  to  yourself,  attached  to  sight  draft,  to  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  office,  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
vendor  to  a  bank  in  Chicago  to  effect  payment  for  the  stock  in  the  name 
of  the  CMoiiso  bank  to  be  litfntted  you  later. 

Chairman  United  Bakeries  Corporation. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Standard  consists  of  15,000 
shares  of  preferred,  $100  par  value,  and  200,000  shares  of  common 
without  par  value.  Except  under  specified  contingencies,  the  com- 
mon stock  only  has  voting  power.  On  May  16,  1925,  2,000  shares  of 
preferred  stock  out  of  9,982  shares  outstanding  and  the  entire  outstand- 
mg  common  stock,  90,843  shares,  were  owned  by  the  Continental. 
For  this  stock  of  theStandard  the  Continental  had  paid  in  cash$2,908,- 
804  and  m  stoc^  of  the  Continental  654  shares  of  preferred  and  1,308 
shares  of  class  B  common.  On  May  15,  1926,  the  amount  of  common 
stock  outstanding  remained  the  same.  The  amount  of  preferred 
owned  by  the  Contin^tal  had  been  increased  to  2,157  shares. 

At  the  time  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Continental  the  Standard 
was  op^ting  ^ht  bakeries  located  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  and  California.  Its  annual  sales  amounted  to  approxi- 
inately  IS,0OO,0OO. 

OOHSUliSBS  BAKING  CO. 

On  December  6,  1924,  G.  G.  Barber,  on  behalf  of  the  Continental 
Bakmg  Corporation,  secured  an  option  to  purchase  the  stock  of  133 
stockholders  representing  the  entire  issue  of  the  outstanding  stock  of 
Consumers  Baking  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  This  stock  consisted  of  5,000 
shares  of  preferred,  $100  par  value,  and  10,000  shares  of  common 
without  par  value.  The  two  cksaes  of  Conaumers  stoek  have  equal 
▼Otmg  power. 

The  option  which  extended  30  days  provided  for  the  purchase  by 
Ctontmental  of  the  preferred  at  $100  per  share  in  cash  and  of  the  com- 
mon at  $120  per  share  in  cash;  or,  if  the  stockholders  elected,  they 
oouM  receive  one  share  of  preferred  in  the  Continental  for  one  share 
of  preferred  in  the  Consumers  and  one  share  of  class  A  common  and 
one-half  share  class  B  common  in  the  Contmental  for  one  share  pf 
oommon  of  the  Consumers.  The  enture  issue  of  Consumers  stock  was 
purchased  for  cash. 

wf       S?^P*^yt  operates  two  bakeries  at  Paterson  and  Harrison, 
ft.  J.  The  total  net  sales  in  1§25  were  not  quite  12,000,000. 

VAOOABT  BAXIlfO  00. 

On  December  23,  1924,  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  G.  G. 
Barber  for  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation  and  A.  L.  Taggart, 
W.  L.  Taggart^  E.  B.  Taggart^  and  K  L.  Cline  for  Taggart  Baking  Co., 
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Indianapolis,  Ind.,  providing  for  the  piuehase  by  the  Continental  of 
990  shares  of  first  pieferred  stoek,  1,910  shares  of  seoond  prefoned, 
luid  3,500  shares  of  common  of  Taggart  Baking  Co.  Th©  foregomg 
number  pf  shares  constituted  on  that  date  the  entire  outstanding 
capital  stoek  of  the  company.  The  contract  provided,  however, 
that  1^  common  stoek  outstanding  should  be  increased  to  8,250 
shares  by  declaring  a  stock  dividend  before  the  date  of  consumma- 
tion of  this  agreement  and  the  preferred  stock  was  retired.  The 

fuichase  price  was  $1,450,000  in  cash.    The  deal  was  consummated 
anuary  12,  1925,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
The  sellers  agreed  not  to  become  interested,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  baking  business  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  except  with  the  Continental  or  one  of 
its  subsidiaries. 

The  company  operates  two  bakeries  at  Indianapolis  and  Anderson, 
Ind.  The  total  net  sales  in  1925  were  shghtly  over  $2,000,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAKING  CO. 

On  January  16,  1925,  an  agreement  was  watered  into  betweeik  O. 
G.  Barber  on  behialf  of  the  Cwtinental  Baking  C(»poration  and  10 
of  the  largest  stoc^olders  of  Massachusetts  Baking  Co.  for  t|ie 
{Muchase  of  the  stock  of  these  atoekholders.   This  agreement  took 

the  form  of  an  acceptance  of  a  proposal  which  had  been  made  ver- 
bally and  was  signed  umier  the  captiop  accepted  "  by  C.  O.  Swaiisoii 
individually  Mid  as  president  of  the  company,  Henry  SfUeggeelrat 

individually  and  as  an  official,  and  Home  Security  Co. 

Massachusetts  Baking  Co.  has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  first 
preferred  of  22,000  shares  and  of  second  preferred  of  11,000  shares, 
both  classes  $100  par  value,  and  of  common  stock  of  37,000  shares 
without  par  value.    The  classes  of  stock  have  equal  voting  power. 

The  Massachusetts  company's  stockholders  entering  the  agree- 
ment with  the  number  of  shares  owned  by  each  were  as  follows: 


First 
preferred 

Second 
preferred 

aiB 

016 

118 

50 

l,14i 

2 

l,0tt 

90 

608 

n 

632 

s 

144 

an 

144 

8 

49 

71 

590 

428 

74 

1,137 

15,905 

5,864 

1  A  slight  discrepancy  between  total  and  detailed  figures  appears.  Figures  furnished  by  O.  O.  BariMTt 


Th«  contract  provided  that  the  holders  of  the  first  preferred  stock 
should  have  the  option  of  receiving  $100  in  cash  for  each  share  or 
one  share  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Continental.  The  holders  of  the 
second  preferred  were  to  receive  $80  in  cash  and  two  shares  of  class 
B  common  stock  of  the  Continental  for  each  share  of  second  pre- 

103621— S.  Doc.  98,  70-1  19 
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f erred.  The  holders  of  the  common  stock  were  to  receive  two  shares 
of  class  B  common  stock  of  the  Continental  for  each  share  of  their 
stock.  The  holders  of  the  first  preferred  stock  of  Massachusetts 
Baking  Co.  elected  to  take  cash.  The  other  classes  of  stock  were 
transferred  on  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  Contpei^t^  also 
ittiieed  under  the  tmns  el  the  contract  to  purehaaB  iA'cf^r  s^k 
of  the  Massachusetts  not  expressly  ooTered  by  the  agreement  the 
^same  basis. 

On  May  16,  1925,  there  were  shares  oiitilanding  as  follows:  Mrst 
preferred,  7,898;  second  prelemd,  S,937;  and  common,  12,821.  Of 
this  there  had  been  aconirei  by  the  Continental,  first  preferred, 
7,466  shares;  second j>ief erred,  8,830  shares;  common,  8,823  shares. 
For  this  stock  the  Continental  had  paid  $1,405,000  in  cash,  and 
Continental  preferred  stock  480  shares,  and  class  B  Continental 
stock  37,733  shares.  On  May  15,1926,  all  of  the  outstanding  second 
preferred  of  the  company  and  substantially  all  of  the  other  two 
classes  of  stock  were  owned  by  the  Continental. 

At  the  time  of  the  Continental  acquisition  of  the  Massachusetts 
company  the  latter  was  operating  eight  bakeries  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  Since  its  acquisition  the  Massachusetts  has 
continued  to  operate  these  plants  and  in  addition  to  this  is  now 
(August,  1926)  operating  bakeries  formerly  operated  by  New  Eng- 
land Bakery  Co.  at  the  following  points:  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  Lawrence,  New  Bedford,  and  Sprin^eld,  Mass.  The 
total  net  sales  of  the  Massachusetts  company  in  1925  amounted 
to  approximately  $4,200,000. 

Tmm  nmw  mmukm  baksbt  co. 


On  Anril  22,  1925,  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation,  through 
Q.  Q.  Barber,  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  a  controlling  stock 
interest  in  the  New  England  Bakery  Co.  The  original  contract 
was  made  March  4,  1925,  wit^  Duane  F.  Phelps,  Louis  L.  Gilbert, 
and  William  J.  Gilbert,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  Empire  Baking 
Corporation  of  M|||||and,  parties  of  the  second  part,  the  latter  being 
represented  by  ifTX.  Sabin,  secretary-treasurer.  This  contract 
was  assigned  to  the  Continental  on  April  22,  1925. 

The  outstanding  capital  of  New  England  Bakery  Co.  on  May 
16, 1925,  was  as  follows:  Common  stock,  5,706  shares;  first  preferred, 
4,651  shares;  and  second  preferred,  7,485  shares.  Of  this  stock 
the  Continental  held  on  that  date  5,181  shares  of  common,  3,183 
shares  of  first  preferred,  and  7,245  shares  of  second  preferred.  For 
this  stock  Continental  had  paid  in  cash  $1,239,390.  Since  that 
date  the  Continental  has  acquired  all  outstanding  stock  of  ihe 
company  and  the  capitalization  has  been  reduced  to  one  class  of 
$,000  scares  without  jiar  value. 

At  the  time  of  the  Continental  acquisition  of  New  England  pakery 
Co.  the  latter  was  operating  six  bakeries  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  All  of  these  plants  are  now  (August,  1926)  h&ng 
operated  by  Massachusetts  Baking  Co.  except  the  plant  at  Soiier- 
ville,  Mass.  The  company's  total  net  sales  in  1925  were  approxi- 
mately $1,650,000. 


/ 
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THE  GORBT  BAXme  OO.  (INC.) 

On  February  2  1925,  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation  enteral 
into  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the  Corby  Bakinit 
Co.  (Inc.),  Washmgton,  D.  C.  As  reorganized  shortly  before  iS 
purchase  it  had  outstanding  stock  of  60,000  shares  of  common, 
without  par  value,  all  of  which  was  acquired  by  the  Continental 
fora  cash  payment  of  $5,000,000. 

The  company  operated  at  the  date  of  acquisition  two  plants  at 
Washington,  p.  C.,  and  one  each  at  Alexandria  and  Richmond, 
va.  bmce  that  date,  operations  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  have  been 
disconfanued^  The  company's  total  net  sales  in  1925  amounted 
approximately  to  14,300,000.  """"•w 

UNITED  RETAIL  BAKSRISS  (INC.) 

On  February  14,  1925,  United  Retail  Bakeries  anc.)  was  incor- 
porated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland  by  W  B 
and  his  associates  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  holdino^Se 
stock  of  house-to-house  retail  bakery  c^p3.  Its  aSik«i 
capital  IS  300,000  shares  preferred,  $100  par  value  andT^MO 
shares  class  A  common  and  57,050  shares  class  B  commorboS 
classes  without  par  value.  The  two  classes  of  common^k  iItL 
equal  voting  power.   The  preferred  has  no  voting^hte 

By  April  24,  1925,  the  United  Retail  had  acquh-S  a  control W 

th^W^S  b,  ^  Ji:  1^^^^^  house-to-house  retailers.  On  that  date 
totii^^t^^'  ^f^-J^J"'^  three-fourths  of  the  outstandW 
voting  stock  of  the  Umted  Retail,  which  consisted  of  50  000  sha^ 
of  class  A  common  and  57,050  shares  class  B.  Acre  werf^ 
outstanding  on  that  date  14,645  shares  of  preferred  stock 

Subsequently,  United  Retail  Bakeries  (iL  )  acqui^^^^^^^^^  control- 
hng  stock  interest  in  Star  .Baking  Co.,  Clevlnd,  Ohiof  and  S 
Contmental  acquired  a  controlling  stock  interest  in  the  United 

sto^k  w'h      FT'^^T'^  held  *U  the  outstending  common 

stock  of  the  United  Retail,  and  24,400  shares  out  of  26  079  shares 
of  preferred  outstanding,  for  all  of  which  it  had  paW  $1  090  OM 

A  s'tock  5M00  SiTrer  ^  ^'^'^^  sLes,'iff<C 
t^^^  United  Retail^  through  its  subsidiaries,  operates  one  hooBA. 
to-house  bakery  at  Detroit,  one  at  Buffalo,  a^d  twTTt  QevdSd 
Its  total  net  sales  in  1925  were  approamately  $6,100,000. 

ACQUISITION  OF  OTHEB  BAKING  CQtfFANISS 

toSS?r^K  ^"'•J'  '"Z^^*^  the.foUowing  additional  compank^ 
thf  n^lT  P^*^-*^'  "^^'^  acquired  by  the  Continental  t6r3 

the  purchwe  of  tiie  entire  outstanding  stock  or  a  maioritv  int^^ 

»  Pl*^t  at  each,  Minneapolis  K" 
and  Madi^n,  "Wis^Waahington  Bakeries  Corporation  w  th  Zi 
plants  at  Seattle,  Wash.;  Spokane  Bakeiy  Co.,  wi«i  a  plakt  at 


Spokane,  Wash.;  Perfection  Bread  Co.,  with  a  plant  at  Sacramento, 
Calif.;  Log  Cabin  Baking  Co.,  with  a  plant  at  Portland,  Oreg.; 
Butter-Krust  Baking  Co.,  with  a  plant  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 
Ogden  Baking  Co.,  with  a  plant  at  Ogden,  Utah;  and  R.  B.  Ward 
^  Co.  (Inc.),  with  a  plant  at  each,  Los  Angeles,  Berkeley,  and  San 
JDiego,  Calif. 

The  Stritzinger  Baking  Co.,  Norristown,  Pa.,  an  unincorporated 
irm,  was  purchased  by  G.  G.  Barber  and  held  for  the  Continental 
until  the  incorporation  of  the  Continental  Baking  Co.,  September 
17,  1925,  when  the  physical  assets  and  business  were  transferred  to 
this  comiratioii.  Its  entire  capital  stock  of  3,350  shares  is  owned 
hj  the  Continenlal  Baking  Corporation. 

In  Canada  the  Continental  naa  acquired  five  baking  compatiies 
operating  nine  bakeries  in  eight  cities.*'  The  stock  of  these  companies 
is  held  by  Northern  Bakeries  (Ltd.),  Montreal,  whose  stock  in 
turn  is  owned  by  liie  Continaital.*' 

Tabub  48. — Bakeries  of  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation^  by  Stcdea,  omd  dUee, 

with  operating  company  i  and  bakery  name,  1926 

mmm  states 


state  and  dty 


Arkansas:  Little  Bo^.. 

California: 

Berkeley  

Bevwly  mib  


ijonSJieaiBii  • . 
Los  AaieleB. 

Do  

Sacramento,. 
San  Diefo.... 
Onloradio: 

Deliver  

Pueblo  

lent: 


Bo. 


Waterbory  

*  ■   of  Columbia: 

rashingtoo  ,  

Do   

llMnote: 


Do. 

.Do. 


Tf^ieka. 
Wieiilta.. 


Campbell  Baking  Co  ^  

R.  B.  Ward  A  Co.  (Inc.)  

Standard  Bakeiici  0<Mporation  


-do. 

.do. 


lord.-,  , 

Do  

..NfirHetfwi.-  


Anderson-,.-..  . 

Gary. 


lova: 

Die  Moines  

Skna.  City  

Weteiloo^  


R.  B.  Ward  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

Perfection  Bread  Co  

R.  B.  Ward  &  Co.  (InoO. 


Standard  Bdtories  CorjMmtloii. 

,.— 4o    


Mayhnsetta  Bakiof  Co........... 

. .  - .  -'do. .... .................. 

— d»-   


.do. 
-do. 


Corby  Baking  Co.  ffne,)- 

.-.—00   


Liviniston  BaUng  Co.. 

 do  .  

 do.  

Ward  BniB.  Co.  Obie.) 


«  Baking  Co...  .  

WmA  Bros.  Co.  (Inc.)  •  

miuuiard  Bakarlea  Corporatloo. 
Tkggart  BaUnf  Co  


do.*. 
 do.«.. 


.6iiief«iaf|..f  CampbaH 


"ci:i: 


Bakery  name 


Campbei  Bakfof  Co.   


Campbell  BaUiv  Co. 

B.  B.  Ward  &  Co.  (Inc.). 
Paciflo-Beverly  Hills  Bakery  (Holsum 

Bakery) . 
Long  Beach  Bakery. 
Pacific-Los  Angeles  Bakery. 
R.  B.  Ward  &  Co.  (Inc.). 
Perfection  Bread  Co. 
B.  B.  Ward  4r  Co.  (Jm.)* 

m 

Denver  Bread  Bakery. 
Purity  Bread  Bakery. 

Borck  &  Stevens  Bakery. 

Chaney  Bakery. 

New  England  Bakery  Co. 

New  EQglaBd  Bakery  Co.  (Gilbert 

Bakery). 

Emanuelson  Bakery  (Blanchard  Bak- 
ing Co.) 
Raymond  Bros.  Bakery. 

9irby  Baking  Co.  dne^. 
HaTenner  Bakery. 

Livingst<Hi  Baking  Co. 
Do 
Do. 

Oak  n»k  Bakwy. 

Tagfart  Baking  Co. 

Gary  Bakery. 
Calumet  Bakery. 

Co. 


Campbell  Bread  Co. 
Meta  Bak«7. 


The  College  HiU  Bakery. 
Campbell  Bread  Co. 
Campbell  Baking  Co. 


•  Baknr  property  SSg  eompany  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation 

"  Snbttdlary  «f  the  United  Bakeries  Corporation,  which  Is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Continental  Baking  Cocpo> 


"  fi?^  jgPQ^ts  in  lM7_show  sale  of  these  Canadian  companies  by  the  ContiiMntal. 

^  See  AppsMUx  Tiiliii  ft  fir  HtC  of  smMdtarF  Qonpeiiiai  ofttae  OoDtiiieiital  as  of  May  15,  ISM. 
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State  and  dty 


Massachusetts: 
Holyoke  

Boston   

Fitchburg  

Lawrence  


N«w  Bedford...... 


Someryflle. 
Springfield. 
Do  


Michigan: 

Detroit.  

Do  

Miimesota:  Minneapolis. 

Mis8iagi|>pi:  Claiksdala 

Missoon: 

Kansas  City.  , 

St.  Joseph  .  

St.  Loms  

Do  

Do  

Nebradca:  Omaha  

New  ^rsey: 

Garfield  

Hoboken  


Do.... 
Paterson.. 
New  York: 
Brooklyn. 


Do. 


Opanting  otunpaDF 


Massachusetts  Baking  Co. 

 do..   

 do  .  .  


do   

New  Eni^d  Bakwy  Co.. 
Massachusetts  Baking  Co.. 
 do  .  


Mills  Baking  Co.*  

Wagner  Baking  Co  

Ocddent  Baking  Co  

CiMBiat  Bafciag  Co.* 


Campbell  Baking  Co.*..  

...  -do » 

American  Bifcary  Ok>  

 do.J.  

StandartB^wr^^ 

Consmners  Baking  Co  

Continental  Baking  Co.  (Inc.) 
merly  Shoito  Biead  Co.* 

 do.».  

Consumers  Bakiag  Co   


Dietz  Bakery. 
Grocers  Bakmg  Co. 
Swanson  BakeiT. 

New  En^aod  Bakery  Co.  (M«te 

Bakery). 
New  England  Bakery  Co.  QSL  P. 

Bakery). 
New  England  Bakery  Co. 
Dietz  Bakerv. 

New  England  Bakery  C0.4M1 


mm 


Mffls  Baking  Co. 

Wi^er  Baking  Co. 
Occident  Baki^  Co. 

  ]iM«Oo. 


Campbell  Baking  Co. 
Staedtler  Baking  Co. 
Hostess  Cake  Bakery. 
WeUe-Boettler  Bleary. 
Heydt  Bakery. 


(for- 


Continental  Baking  Co.  (IneO 
merly  Shnlta  Bread  Co.* 

.do«. 


Buffalo   Hall  Baking  Co.< 


Do 


Mount  Vernon. 

Now  York  

Do. 


Ohio: 

Akron... ..J. ....  

Cincinnati...  

Cleveland  

Do  

Columbus  . 

Dajrton  

Do.  

Toledo  

Do  

YoungBtown  

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  CHy  

Tulsa  

Ongm:  Portland  

taaqrlvania:  Nonris- 


 .  y.  Mempbis. 

Texas: 

Dallas.....  

El  Paso  

Wtah: 

Ogden.. 


Ward  &  Ward  (Inc.)  »  

Continental  Baking  Co.  (Inc.) 
merly  Shults  Bread  Co.* 

 do.».  

do  1 

 do.'.  ...^  

Ward  Bros  Co.  (Inc.)  »  ..^  

Crescent  Baking  Co. (Inc.)  K  ...... 

Continental  Baking  Co.  (Ine.)  (lBr> 
SMTly  Shotts  Bread  Co.* 


Standard  Bakeries  Coi 
Ward  Bros.  Co.  (Inc.) 

8tarBaklBgO».«.  

.....do  ....  

Ward  Bros.  Co.  (Inc.)  *. 

.....do.*  ....  . 

 do.».  II 

 do.».  

 do.*.  

 do.*.  


Campbell  Baking  Co.*.. 

 do.*  

Log  Cabin  Baking  Co„. 
Continental  Baking  Co. 


Mompliit  Baking  Co.*. 


Campbell  Baking  Co.*.........^.....^ 

El  Paso  Baking  Co.*  *.  

Ogden  Baking  Co. 


StOt  Lake  City  i  Butter-Krust  Baking  Co 


North  Jersey  Baking  Co. 
Schmalz  Bdkery. 

Hudson  Bakery. 

The  Consumers  Baking  Co. 

Probst  &  Shoemaker  Bakery. 

a 

Hildebrand  Bakery. 
HaU  Baking  Co. 
Ward  dc  Ward  (Inc.) 
J^amalea  Bakery. 

Westchester  Bakery. 
Bronx  Bakery. 
Droeste  Bakery. 
Ward  Bros.  Co.  (Inc.) 
Cgapa^atogCo.  (lae.) 


Akron  Bakerv. 
F.  O.  Stone  Bakery. 
Star  Bakteg  Co. 
Do. 

Holland  BakMry. 
E:rag  Bakery. 

HoHand-Dayton  Bakery. 
Holland-Toledo  Bakery. 
Hostess  Cake  Bakery.  * 


Oklahoma  Bread  Co. 
Middle  West  BakhigCo. 
Log  Cabin  Baking  Co. 
StgftTlngw  Bakery. 

MempUiBikJiigCo. 

Campbell  Baking  Co. 
B  Paw  BakiagCo. 

Ogden  Baking  Co. 
Butter-Krust  Baking  Co. 


*  Bakery  property  leased. 

*  Subsidiary  of  the  United  Bakeries  Corporation,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Continental  BakincCor 
poration.  ^ 

<  Subsidiary  of  the  United  Retail  Bakeries  (Inc.),  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Continental  BakinECono* 
ration. 

*  fltabsidiary  of  the  Memphis  Baking  Co.,  which  is  a  subsidianr  af  the  tJnited  Bduriet  CloneratiiiMb 
vmn  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation.  ' 

nl5SSf!^^^'"y  ^      Standard  Baksriea  Corporatieii.  whieh  is  a  inbiidlary  of  tlia  Contiimtal 

iwpiuration. 
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State  and  city 

Opentinfooinpoiiy 

Bakery  nuB« 

]Pnsinia:  Richmond  

waahiogtaii: 

Corby  Baking  Co.  (Inc.)  ,  

W«A^iftoii  Bakeries  ComonHloit. . . . 

Cofby  Baking  Co.  (Ino.). 

National  Baking  Co. 
Hostess  Cake  Bakery. 
SpakOBftBaiwy  Co. 

Strodunann  Baking  Co. 

BwUkMsm   

WtHVirfiiila: 
Hmtliigtoii 

Bpei^am  Balmy  Co  .... 

Stroehmaiiii  Baking  Co.»  

I^t&SiSiic^  «»  

Do. 

AllaiBakMiisdni:.). 

CANADA 

Viwinotandeitf 

'Opnatiiig  oonipiiBy 

Bakery  'sanui' 

BBmiHoii  

Ideal  Bread  Co.  (Ltd.)  '  

Neal  Baking  Co.  (Ltd.) »   

Ideal  Bread  Co.  (Ltd.). 
NetU  BfikijigCo.  (Ltd.). 

Do. 

Do. 

Ide^  Broad  Co.  (Ltd.). 
Neal  Baking  Co.  (Ltd.). 

James  M.  Aird  (Ltd.). 
James  Stniclian  (Ltd.). 
Dent  Harrison  &  Sons  (Ltd.). 

^ll^^^oinas  

Windsor  

QoDbec: 

Monliitl.:...  

Ideal  Broad  Co.  (Ltd.)  ^   ,  

Neal  Baking  Co.  (Ltd.) »  

James  M.  Aird  (Ltd.)  

•  .     Do  . 

West  Mount  

f* 

James  Strachan  (Ltd.)  ^  

Dent  Harrison  &  Sons  (Ltd.)^  

•1 

«  Bakery  proiwiiy  leased. 

^ubsidiary  of  Hie  Unit«4  Bakeries  CorporaUon,  irlil«ii  ia  aMibsidisry  of  Ibe  Continental  Baking  Corpo- 
»8uij^ar^  of  the  Nortlwn  Baktriit  (Ltd.),  Canada,  wliidi  is  a  mlMidiary  of  tlie  Continental  Baking 


Sedioa  §.  Oiigta  of  dsta  m  eitent  of  competf  tfon. 

Exammation  of  the  list  of  bakeries  acquired  by  tbe  Continental 
Baking  Corporation  throng  its  acquisition  of  the  stock  of  the  several 
oiieratin|  companies  (see  pp.  259-262)  shows  the  relative  proxunil^  to 
we  another  of  many  of  the  bakeries  operated  by  different  companies. 
These  bakeries  were  shipping  considerable  distances  prior  to  their 
acbuisitbn,  ani|  jtp}^  likely  that  not  only  were  their  products 
entering  into  overlapping  territory,  but  across  State  lines  into  the 
same  localities  and  into  actual  competition.  This  is  geographically 
shown  by  the  map  facing  page  262  which  gives  the  location  of  these 
bakeries  of  the  several  consolidating  companies  and  the  points  served 
by  them.  The  number  of  bakeries  thus  acquired  which  appeared 
to  have  been  in  competition  was  the  matter  that  challenged  attention 
rather  than  the  magnitude  of  the  new  company's  operations.  In  the 
complaint  ordered  by  the  commission,  on  March  23,  1925,  against 
the  Continental  Baking  Corporation  it  was  charged  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  capital  stock  of  certain  competing  baking  corporations 
in  violation  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  meaning  and  value  of  data  bearing  on  extent  of  competition,  it 
is  necessary  to  note  certain  provisions  of  this  law  and  certain  addi- 
tional facts  concerning  the  organization  of  the  consolidation.  The 
pertinent  portions  of  section  7  are  as  follows: 

Bmc.  7.  That  no  corporation  engaged  in  commerce  shall  acquire,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock  or  other  share  capital  of  another 
corporation  engaged  also  in  commerce,  where  the  effect  of  such  acquisition  may  be 
to  substantially  lessen  competition  between  the  corporation  whose  stock  is  so 
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LCCA^fON  OF  BAKERIES  large  symbofs 

United  bakmeyQofp.    #  #     Stritjinger  Bakint^Co.      A  a 


.OCATION  OF  CUS  lOMERS  small  symbols 


Standard  BakcficsCopp.  ♦ 

American  BdlfCKy  Cl  .       O  o  Taggart  Baking  Ca  A  a 

Ma55dchuscfb  Baking  Ca  A  a  R.  B. Wbrd  Ca,  I  nc.  A  A 

Corby  Baking  Co.  0  •  Consumers  Baking  Co.  ▲  4 


Ogden  Baking  Co. 
Wagner  Baking  Co.         B  a 
New  England  Bakery  Co  ©  # 

Spokane  Bakery  Co.  0  • 
Washington  BakeriesCorp.  ^  o 


Occidental  Baking  Co. 
Log  Cabin  Baking  Co. 
Perfection  Bread  Co. 
Butter  Krust  Baking  Co 
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acquired  and  the  corporation  making  the  acquisition,  or  to  restrain  such  com- 
merae  in  any  section  or  eommunity,  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  of  any  line  of 
eommerce. 

No  corporation  shall  acquire,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  stock  or  other  share  capital  of  two  or  more  corporations  engaged  in  commerce 
where  the  efifeot  of  such  acquisition,  or  the  use  of  such  stock  by  the  voting  or 

Suiting  of  proxies  or  otherwise,  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competition 
tween  such  corporations,  or  any  of  them,  whose  stock  or  other  share  capital 
is  so  acquired,  or  to  restrain  such  commerce  in  any  section  or  community,  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly  of  any  line  of  commerce. 

In  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation  consolidation  all  of  the 
bakeries  under  its  control  are  being  operated  by  incorporated  com- 
panies whose  stock  it  has  acquired  and  is  now  holding  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  stocks  of  two  groups  of  operating  companies  wera 
acquired  and  are  now  held  by  the  Continental  indirectly,^  that  is, 
through  the  acquisition  of  the  stocks  of  two  holding  companies  which 
hold  the  stocks  of  the  operating  companies.  These  two  companies 
are  United  Barries  Corporation  and  United  Retail  Bakenea  (Inc.). 
In  addition  one  of  the  operating  companies  whose  stock  is  heU  Irf 
United  Bakeries  Corporation,  viz,  Memphis  Baking  Co.,  also  holoa 
the  stock  of  another  operating  company.  Crescent  Baking  Co.,  of 
Mississippi;  and  one  of  the  operating  companies  whose  stock  is 
directly  held  by  the  Continental,  viz.  Standard  Bakeries  Corpora- 
tion, also  holds  the  stock  of  another  operating  company,  £1  Paso 
Baking  Co.  In  the  case  of  only  one  bakery,  the  Stritzinger,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  of  the  commission,  was  the  plant  bought  out- 
right by  the  operating  company,  rather  than  through  the  purchase 
or  exchange  of  stock. 

Almost  all  of  the  operating  companies  whose  stocks  were  acquired 
by  the  Continental  were,  prior  to  their  acquisition,  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce;  that  is,  were  either  buying  or  selling  across  State 
lines.  With  the  possible  exception  of  eight  of  these  operating  com- 
panies, all  had  been  selling  some  of  their  bakery  products  outside  of 
the  State  of  production.  Practically  all  of  the  companies  were  pur- 
chasing from  out  of  the  State  flour  and  other  io^lmBnts  in  consid- 
erable quantities  for  making  bread. 

Following  the  issuance  of  the  complaint  on  April  10, 1925,  the  cap- 
ital stocks  of  additional  baking  companies  were  acquired  by  the  Con- 
tinental and  on  December  19,  1925,  a  new  complaint  which  included 
thes^'dompanies  was  issued  and  served  dmultaneoiisly  with  the  order 
dismissing  the  first  complaint. 

On  February  8,  1926,  the  taking  of  testimony  began  in  New  York 
City^  ly^d  Mr.  Barber,  then  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Continental 
was  requested  to  furnish  certain  data  concerning  the  nature  and  vol- 
ume of  business  transacted  by  the  corporation  whose  stock  the  Con- 
tinental had  acquired.  Certain  data,  described  below,  were  supplied 
ipi  response  to  this  request  in  March,  1926. 

They  were  originally  in  possession  of  the  commission  for  a  brief 
time  while  testimony  was  being  taken,  but  comprehensive  abstracts 
were  made  of  the  more  essential  facts  for  use  in  the  proceedings.  On 
April  2,  however,  the  commission  voted  to  dismiss  its  complaint 
against  the  Continental  and  on  April  7  the  formal  order  of  dismissal 
was  made. 

Section  7.  Nature  of  the  data  on  competition  supplied  by  the  Continental. 

While  the  commission's  complaint  against  the  Continental  Baking 
Corporation  was  pendiug,  the  company,  in  February,  1926,  sent  sched- 
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uh  Wmiks  to  the  mttntgens  of  its  various  bakeries.  The  schedule 
Which  WIS  devised  by  the  Continental  company,  called  for  the  names 
of  aU  points  outside  of  the  State  in  which  oae  fd  its  bakeries  was 
located  where  it  sold  bread  or  cake,  for  both  the  we^  ending  Febmaiy 
®,  1926,  and  the  week  immediately  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
company  operating  the  bakery,  with  the  amount  of  sales  of  such  bread 
and  cake  at  each  point.  The  schedule  also  called  for  names  0f  «S 
pomts  within  or  without  the  Stat©  in  which  a  Continental  bakety  was 
located  where  sales  of  bread  or  cake  were  made  by  the  bakery  and 
where  bread  or  cake  sales  were  made  by  any  other  Continental  bakeiy 
for  the  w^eek  ending  February  6,  1926,  and  also  for  a  full  month 
about  SLX  months  prior  to  date  of  acquisition,  together  with  the 
amount  of  average  weekly  sales  of  each,  bread  and  cake,  made  at 
each  point  and  with  the  name  of  the  competing  bakery.  The  sales 
were  to  be  classified  into  route  sales,  sales  of  shipments  by  company's 
empojees,  and  sales  of  shipments  by  independent  agents.  A  grand 
total  of  all  sales  of  bread  and  cake  for  each  bakery  for  the  week  prior 
to  date  of  acquisition  of  the  company  and  the  week  ending  Februarv 
§1         was  also  called  for.  ^ 

-A^ilready  noted^  the  schedules  were  m  the  possession  of  the  cw^^ 
sion  fur  only  a  brief  time  while  testlmonj  was  being  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  complaint,  but  in  November,  1026,  a  request  was  made  in 
connection  with  this  inquiry  im  a  further  exammation  of  the  original 
schedules.  After  long  negotiation  and  considerable  delay  they  were 
furnished  by  the  company,  with  the  exception  chiefly  of  the  sheets 
showmg  intrastate  sales,  and  were  enmpared  with  the  abstracts 
previously  made.  This  comparison  showed  the  substantial  complete- 
ne^  and  accuracy  of  the  abstracts,  and  use  was  nimde  of  these  where 
schedules  were  lacking. 

In  the  commission 's  endeavor  to  employ  for  the  purposes  of  this 
report  the  sales  shown  in  the  schedules  as  a  measure  of  the  competi- 
tion prevailing  between  Continental  companies  prior  to  their  acquisi- 
tion, great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  because  of  the  noncon- 
temporaneous  character  of  elements  essential  to  a  comparison  of  com- 
peting with  total  sales  and  because  oi  other  inadequacies  of  the 
matenal.  These  are  set  out  more  fully  in  the  footnote  bdow.^^ 

j!?.TMg?^52f?^?°°?^'^^'^','°"°*'"  ^  acquisition  of  company)  covered  by  the  reported 
aite  MgDii^dMm  tte  at  which  comnttition  preTsUad  is  too  short.  The  partial  sales  (intentaM 
only)  fnr  aw  w       K.<«i«  w^«.  r:-^^  niflltliwiri  nnhni  wlMiiiiiiBiSiM  SKaii 

being  made.  '  -  ^^-"^^ 

(2)  Ini^ead  of  requesting  the  report  of  sales  at  aU  points  lor  the  period  used  to  show  the  eztast  of  esiBDe* 
tition,  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  informatioii  of  the  bakiry  maoaiar  as  to  whether  sales  were  madeat 

Shice  ^^^  ot  m^^Otion    tiM  Tarioiis  oompanies  covered  a  period  of  about  six  months  firwil 
mmmmr,  I924,  to  May,  1925,  the  sales  for  corapetmg  companies  were  seldom  returned  for  the  samaiMrtodib 
aiia.  ej?en  for  different  bakeries  of  the  same  company,  t  he  s  iles  were  often  for  different  periods      '  ' 
(4)  FrequenUy  a  bakery  manager  reported  sales  as  having  been  made  in  competition  with  another  Con- 
tmental  company  without  reporting  the  name  of  the  coinpaDy,  or.  if  the  name,  without  the  location  of  the 

if th/k«£^^f^'i^'  ^^J".^?""^  £i2<^* 

on  the  basis  of  the  nature  of  both  eompeting  aales.  t^—'wu 
^^L^^^fl         ^  ■P'  ofaffTnterstate  sales  tor  the  period  used  to  show  compeUtion  was 

"^?^!Sr  w  ^^5^  managers  by  the  company.   Consequently  it  is  not  possible  to  compamlHrtilt  MM 
period  the  balkwy's  reported  competing  sales  with  its  total  sales  or  its  total  interstate  sales 

(6)  In  order  to  supplement  the  s<Ues  data  of  the  schedule  designed  to  show  the  extent  of  eomnetition. 
endeavor  was  made  by  the  commission  to  use  the  s:Ues  reported  for  the  week  prior  to  the  aoaulaitiflaof  the 
company.  These  sales,  however,  whfle  they  include i  aJl  interstate  sales,  did  not  includeintrastate  sales 
by  localities.  Neither  were  the  aOm  made  in  competttioii  with  another  Continental  oompaoy  identified 
bytho  bakmrv  mtmager  as  m^.  ConaeqnenUy,  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  points  of  competition 
where  mm  safe  only  or  both  sales  were  intrastate. 

mSi  S££ii'21^2S2i?  ^22J!!Sliti2iil2il  2S?iL2?llM**        ioteratate  s^  of  each  bakery  tor  the 
mm  prior  U  mmf'nmm,  mm  competlBt  jMa  tor  thii- mM^tm  not  aiiUMte.ftg •  oipwriMi.  ' 
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In  view  of  these  inadequacies  of  the  material,  its  presentations  in 
any  form  would  appear  to  understate  the  actual  competition  pre- 
vailing between  the  companies  prior  to  their  acquisition  by  the 
Continental.  It  was  tabulated,  however,  for  presentation  m  the 
preluninaiy  report  (Bakery  Combines  and  Profits,  February  9,  1927), 
but  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation  was  requested  to  furnish 
additional  statistical  material  of  a  similar  but  more  comparable 
eharacter  for  thb  the  final  report.  The  company,  however,  refused 
,,  ^18  request  on  ^e  ground  that  it  was  impracticable  to  furnish  it. 
Section  8.  General  tabulation  of  data  on  competition. 

The  original  data  on  competition  referred  to  above  were  contained 
84  sworn  returns  from  officers  of  the  several  bakeries,  each  cou- 
nting of  several  pages  of  matter  in  the  form  of  answers  to  questions. 
These  data  are  tabulated  in  Tables  2  to  4  in  the  appendix  of  the  pre- 
iiminary  report  referred  to  above,  which  are  believed  to  show 
substantially  all  the  material  facts  as  to  competition  contained  in 
the  returns. 

Tables  2  and  S  are  compiled  in  a  fonn  to  show  where  competition 
existed,  or  was  reported  to  have  existed,  either  in  interstate  or  intra- 
state commerce,  together  with  the  amount  of  sales  of  bread  and  of 

cake  involved  in  such  competition.  Thus  the  tables  show  the  name 
of  the  company  operating  a  given  bakery,  the  location  of  the  bakeiy, 
the  point  of  competing  sales,  the  class  of  sales  (or  method  of  selling), 
the  amounts  of  bread  sales  and  of  cake  sales  in  competition,  and 
the  periods  during  which  such  sales  were  made,  namely,  ei^er  during 
the  week  prior  to  acquisition  or  during  a  month  about  six  months 
before  acquisition.  For  the  week  prior  to  acquisition  the  competing 
sales  shown  for  the  place  mentioned  are  interstate  sales  only,  because 
only  such  sales  were  reported  for  this  period,  but  for  the  month  about 
six  months  prior  to  acquisition  the  sales  might  be  either  interstate  or 
intrastate;  Moreover,  such  sales  have  been  tabulated  whether  the 
periods  of  sale  for  the  two  competing  bakeries  were  identical  or  not. 
This  was  done  in  order  that  these  tables  should  not  omit  any  fact 
which  might  be  deemed  pertinent,  but  the  reported  date  of  each  sales 
y  period  is  noted.  In  certain  instances  data  were  available  for  bread 
sales  by  one  Continental  company  at  a  certain  point  and  of  cake  sales 
by  another  Continental  company  at  the  same  point.  Such  sales 
have  also  been  set  down  in  the  table  in  order  to  indicate  the  posslbilil^ 
of  potential  coinpetition  of  this  character. 

The  tables  also  contain  detailed  notes  which  when  read  with  the 
table  serve  to  make  clearer  the  character  and  extent  of  the  competi- 
tion shown.  Table  2  gives  the  local  sales  that  were  competmve 
with  respect  to  interstate  business,  taking  either  both  bakeries  or  one 
only,  while  Table  3  gives  similar  data  for  sales  that  were  competitive 
where  both  bakeries  were  selling  in  intrastate  commerce  with  respect 
to  the  specified  place. 

These  two  appendix  tables  do  not  show,  however,  the  total  sales 
or  the  total  of  the  interstate  sales  of  these  several  companies  included 
in  the  Continental  consolidation.  Hence,  while  a  cursory  examination 
shows  the  existence  of  some  competition  at  many  points,  the  magni- 
tude of  such  competition,  especially  in  relation  to  the  total  business 
or  the  interstate  business  of  the  several  companies  or  of  the  Conti- 
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nental  consolidation  is  not  shown.  Such  evidence  as  exists  on  this 
point  is  presented  in  appendix  Table  4  of  the  preliminary  report 
referred  to  ahove. 

The  data  available  for  this  table  are  quite  unsatisfactory  and,  as 
already  stated,  the  Continental  company  was  asked  to  furnish  addi- 
tional data  which  would  afford  an  adequate  basis  for  a  comparison 
©I  competing  sales  with  the  total  sales  of  the  company.  The  chief 
defect  of  this  information  with  respect  to  this  point  is  that  Uie  infor- 
mation for  total  sales,  or  for  the  total  interstate  sales,  rdates  ia  the  ciie 
of  each  company  to  the  business  for  the  week  prior  to  acquisition  by 
the  Contmental  and  not  tci  the  month  about  six  months  prior  to 
tcijiiisition  for  which  period  the  competitive  sales  were  reported. 
It  IS  apparent  that  changes  in  the  extent  either  of  total  business  or 
of  interstate  business  only  might  necur  which  would  vitiate  any 
attempt  to  calcidate  the  proportion  of  such  competing  business  by 
compmng  figures  for  these  two  periods. 

The  actual  compilation  of  data  demonstrates  this  to  be  a  fact  by 
showing  for  a  few  companies  that  total  competing]:  sales  or  competing 
sales  in  interstate  trade,  reckoned  on  this  basis,  would  be  more  than 
the  total  sales  or  interstate  sales.  No  such  absurdity  exists  if  the 
total  figures  of  the  Continental  consolidation  are  taken,  but  the 
results  can  not  be  regarded  as  even  an  approximate  determination  of 
the  reel  proportions  without  further  information.  The  tabulation 
was  given,  however,  as  already  stated,  in  order,  first,  to  show  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  information,  and,  second,  to  disclose 
the  results  for  whatever  value  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  as 
indicatii^  the  probable  proportion  of  etimpetition  affected  by  the 
consolidation. 

One  of  the  ratios  shown  in  this  table  is  not  injuriously  affected 
because  the  data  available  for  comparison  are  contemporaneom. 
Hie  Ikiires  relate  to  the  proportion  of  all  interstate  business  to  the 
total  iimess.  The  total  bread  sales  of  all  the  companies  of  the 
consolidation  for  the  week  prior  to  acquisition  were  $1,064,309.70, 
while  the  total  interstate  sales  for  the  same  i>eriod  were  $89,244.78, 
or  8.4  per  cent.  The  corresponding  jjroportion  for  cake  was  19.7 
per  cent.  Taking  particular  companies  of  the  Continental,  the 
proportion  of  interstate  bread  sales  to  total  bread  sales  ranged  from 
^.9  per  cent  for  the  Stroehmann  Baking  Co.  to  three-tenths  of  1 
per  cent  for  Perfection  Bread  Co.,  while  several  companies  had  no 
mterstate  bread  sales  at  all.  For  cake  the  range  was  even  wider. 
These  figiu'es,  however,  merely  show  the  proportion  of  interstate 
business  and  not  the  proportion  of  competitive  interstate  business. 

The  comparison  of  total  competitive  business  with  the  total  for 
all  business  of  the  consolidation,  taking  the  two  different  periods,  for 
bread  works  out  to  9.1  per  cent  and  for  cake  to  6.8  per  cent,  but 
it  is  doubtful  how  much  reliance  should  be  placed  on  these  ratios, 
because  the  elements  of  the  comparisons  are  not  contemporaneous. 
In  the  same  way  the  proportion  of  interstate  competitive  Business  to 
the  total  for  all  interstate  business,  taking  the  two  different  periods^ 
works  out  to  13.8  per  cent  for  bread  and  14.4  per  cent  for  cake;  but 
here  again  it  is  doubtful  how  much  reliance  should  be  placed  on  these 
ratios  for  the  same  reason,  because  the  elements  of  the  comparisons 
are  not  contemporaneous. 
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As  alreadv  noted  above,  however,  immediately  on  the  completion 
of  the  tabulations  described  above  and  the  demonstration  of  their 
inadequacy  for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry,  a  request  was  made  of  the 
Continental  Baking  Corporation  for  the  necessaiy  additional  informa- 
tion and  this  request  was  refused. 

Seetioii  9.  The  interlocking  of  interests  in  baking  consolidations. 

Imposing  as  is  the  size  of  the  bakiug  consolidations  described  above,  > 
their  relations  to  one  another  were  even  more  significant.  At  one  time 
or  another  the  three  largest  of  these  consolidations  have  been  affiliated 
through  a  community  of  stock  ownership  and  of  organizing  personnel 
and  through  close  association  of  managing  personnel,  though  they 
nominaUy  are,  and  may  be  presumed  by  the  puUic  to  be,  entirely 
separate  and  competmg  interests. 

OBOANI2ATION 

In  organization  the  Ward  Baking  Corporation,  the  Continental 
Baking  Corporation,  and  the  General  Baking  Corporation  have  a 
common  parentage.  All  of  these  corporations  are  apparentl}^  the  crea- 
tions of  W.  B.  Ward,  who  promoted  them  either  directly  or  through 
a  competent  subordinate,  as  recited  in  sections  3  to  5  above.  In  the 
case  of  the  Ward  Baking  Corporation  Mr.  Ward  himself  was  the 
promoter.  In  the  case  of  the  Continental  the  promotion  was  dele- 
l^ated  to  G.  G.  Barber,  for  years  prior  thereto  a  trusted  ^ployee 
m  Mr.  Ward's  enterprises.  The  promotion  of  the  General  Bakmg 
Corporation  was  intrusted  to  Paul  H.  Hdms,  long  associated  with 
Mr.  Ward  as  an  official  in  his  companies. 

The  three  corporations  are  aU  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Maryland. 
The  certificates  of  incorporation  are  veiy  similar,  and  the  sectiona 
which  cover  the  objects  and  powers  of  the  corporation  are  word  for 
word  in  the  same  language.  The  names  of  the  subscribers  in  the  cep^ 
tificates  are  the  same  for  the  three,  except  that  one  name  appears  in  ^ 
the  Ward  certificate  which  does  not  appear  in  the  other  two.  The  * 
Maryland  agent  and  office  are  the  same  for  the  three  companies.  The 
forms  and  methods  used  by  these  holding  companies  in  acquiring  new 
companies  are  identical. 

The  Continental  Baking  Corporation,  the  General  Baking  Corpora- 
tion, and  W.  B.  Ward  all  had  at  the  time  of  the  General's  organization 
offices  in  the  same  building  and  kept  in  close  touch  with  each  other. 
They  were  advised  by  the  same  legal  fir  i  .  The  minute  books  of  these 
corporations  were  in  the  charge  of  the  same  attorney  and  resolutions 
covering  similar  transactions  were  framed  in  the  same  language  and 
appear  in  different  books  with  only  changes  ui  names  and  figures. 

VaBSONNBL 

Each  of  the  three  corporations  is  or  has  been  officered  by  men  ^ 
who  have  been  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  officials  of  the  other 
corporations  or  with  W.  B.  Ward  in  other  baking  enterprises  in  the  .  ^ 

past.  Many  of  these  men  have  been  officials  at  different  times  of  two 
or  more  of  the  three  corporations  or  their  subsidiaries. 

W.  B.  Ward  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  Ward  Baking  Co.  for 
many  years  after  its  organization  in  1912.  He  was  the  promoter 
of  United  Bakeries  Corportltion,  the  largest  of  the  companies  owned 
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by  the  Continental,  and  was  the  first  chairman  of  its  board  of 
directors.  In  1923  he  was  promoter  and  first  president  of  the 
Ward  Baking  Corporation.  H©  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Continental  Baklnf  Corporation  in  1924,  and  of 
llie  General  Baking  Corporation  in  1925.  It  is  significant  that  in 
recent  years  he  holds  no  office  in  anyof  the  three  corporations. 

H.  B.  Ward,  a  brother  of  W.  B.  Ward,  has  been  associated  with 
ike  latter  in  many  of  his  enterprises  since  1912,  and  is  now  vice 
l>resident  of  the  Continental. 

G.  B.  Smith,  now  president  of  the  Ward  Bakinff  Corporation,  was 
•cbairman  nl  m  bwd  of  directors  of  United  Bu^eiies  Corporation 
inDowing  W.  B.  Ward,  and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Clontinental. 

G.  G.  Barber  has  been  assotciated  for  many  years  with  Mr.  Ward 
in  his  various  baking  companies.  He  was  connected  with  Ward  & 
Ward  (Inc.),  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  1917  he  became  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Ward  &  Ward  (Inc.),  and  Ward  Bros.  (Inc.).  In  1921 
3ie  held  the  office  of  secretary- treasurer  in  the  United  Bakeries 
Corporation.  In  1924  he  effected  the  organization  of  the  Continental 
and  was  until  recently  chairman  of  the  board  of  directoi-s  of  that 
^mpany. 

J.  M.  Barber,  brother  of  G.  G.  Barber,  has  been  officially  connected 
with  Ward  Baking  Co.  for  several  years,  and  is  now  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Ward  Baking  Co.  and  assistant  treasurer  of  Ward 
Baking  Corporation. 

Pam  H.  Helms  has  for  many  years  been  associated  with  W.  B. 
Ward.  In  1914-1924  he  was  secretaiy-treasurMr  <d  Hall  Baking  Co., 
md  in  1920-1924  was  its  pHesident  la  1924  he  became  seerfttoty- 
limmier  of  the  Ward  Baldng^Corporation.  In  1925  he  promoted 
ihe  organisation  of  G«nml  BaMng  Corporation,  and  was  for 
m  time  its  preaidenk 

R*  E.  Petetson  was  an  accountant  in  the  general  office  of  Ward 
Paking  Co.,  1916-192^;  its  auditor,  1920-1922;  and  its  assistant 
treasurer,  1922-1925.  Following  the  organization  of  the  general 
Baking  Corporation  he  became  secretary-treasurer  in  that  company 
And  assistant  secretaiy-treasurer  in  General  Baking  Co. 

INT£BLOCKING  OF  STOCK 

Stock  lists  of  the  three  corporations  dated  October  31,  1925,  show 
ithat  of  the  14  men  who  were  then  officers  and  directors  of  the  Ward 
Baking  Corporation,  6  owned  stock  in  all  three  corporations,  the  hold- 
mm^  in  General  and  Continental  being  on  the  whole  as  important  as  in 
mad.  Of  the  14, 7  held  m  both  Ward  and  G^eral,  10  in  both  Ward 
and  Continental,  and  7  in  both  Geneoral  and  Continental.  Six  of  the 
^ht  officers  and  directors  of  the  Continental  having  holdings  in  the 
Cbntmental  had  holdings  also  in  the  General,  and  one  had  holdings 
in  the  three  corporations. 

Frequently  the  stock  holdings  of  an  officer  or  director  were  much 
lacgor  m  one  or  both  of  the  corporations  in  which  he  held  no  office 
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than  in  the  one  of  which  he  was  an  officer,  in  some  cases  the  officer 
or  director  had  no  holdings  in  his  own  corporation,  but  had  in  one 

or  both  of  the  others. 
Aside  from  these  cases  where  officers  and  directors  bad  stock 

holdings  in  two  or  all  of  the  three  corporations,  there  were,  of  coiurse, 
many  other  important  cases  of  similar  interlocking  stock  ownership. 

The  Ward  Foundation  Corporation,  incorporated  under  the  aws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  15,  1924,  and  having  capital 
stock  of  7,000  shares,  no  par  value,  is  entirely  owned  by  W.  B.  Ward.. 
On  December  31,  1924,  it  owned  important  stock  holdings  in  the- 
Ward  Baking  Corporation  and  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation, 
and  a  small  block  of  each  common  and  preferred  in  the  Southern. 
Baking  Co. 

Through  the  Ward  Foundation's  holdings  and  by  his  own  holdings 
Mr.  Ward  was  at  the  dose  of  1924  the  lai^gest  single  owner  of  stock 
in  the  Ward  Baking  Corporation,  which  is  a  hokUng  company  and 
completely  controls  among  otiber  companies  tlie  Ward  Baking  Co., 
operating  all  of  the  Ward  Corporation  bateies. 

Through  the  Ward  Foundation's  interest  and  by  direct  holdioKK. 
Mr.  Ward  was  on  December  31,  1924,  by  far  the  largest  single  hdder 
m  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation,  holding  at  that  date  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  the  foundation  gr)per  cent  of  the  voting  stock 
then  outstanding.  No  other  single  hoIS^  had  as  much  as  5  per  cent 
of  the  outstanding  voting  stock. 

As  shown  on  pages  237-242,  the  General  Baking  Corporation  wa& 
organized  m  1925  by  W.  B.  Ward  and  his  associates.  For  a  time  all 
or  a  considerable  part  of  the  class  of  stock  having  exclusive  voting 
tights  was  held  by  Mr.  Ward.  This  corporation  acquired  and  now 
holds  the  majority  of  the  voting  stock  and  controls  all  of  the  activities 
of  both  the  General  Baking  Co.  and  the  Smith  Great  Western  Cor- 
poration. 

Thus  it  ia  that  liie  naost  important  sindb  controlling  interest^  ^ 
through  ownership  ol  Toting  stodc,  in  the  Sree  largest  baking  con-  ' 
sohdaUons  in  the  country— to|;etbef  now  operating  151  bakeries  in 
the  United  States,  with  apiNroantatelT  20  per  cent  ^  the  oonunercial 
bread  production  of  coimtiy  iftd  a  nauch  larger  per  oeai  of  ib» 
wholesale  production  and  a  large  cake  prodootion— ^centeied  early 
in  1925  largely  in  one  individual  and  Ins  associates.*^  Tfak  per- 
centage of  bread  production  for  many  localitiea  would  far  exceed  that 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  m  many  cities  two  wamr 
of  these  consoHdations  have  baking'pTants  which  to  iKTmiHictTO 
full  competitors,  but  wMchifftarge  measure  ccniteoUed  * 

by  an  identical  interest.   '  I 

"The  following  is  a  list  of  cities  in  which  are  located  wholesale 
bakenes  owned  and  operated  by  two  or  more  of  the  Ward,  General 
and  Continental  companies.  Hundreds  of  other  towns  are  each 
served  hy  two  or  more  of  these  bakeries. 


»»  Whether  epmpliance  with  tlM  tinns  of  consent  deem  (see  pn.  178-m) 
here  described  is  not  known  by  tlM  mmmission. 


ItMciMKWMi  ttefitiiatlw 


l»llPBTraON  AMD  PBOFm  IN  BWAD  AND  FLOUA 
LOCATION  OF  BAKSRIES  AND  NAMES  OF  COMPANIES 


BiHiiiifiro.  Md.:  Wftrd,  General.         |  Oklahoma  Oty,  OkkL:  Continental, 

Boston,  Mass.:  Continental,  General.  General. 

^    ..  Providence,  R,  I.:  Ward,  General. 

Boehester,  N.  Y.:  Continentid,  €m- 

eral. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Continental,  General. 
Springfield,  Mass.:  Continental,  Gen- 
eral. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  Ward,  General. 
Toledo,  Ohio:  Continental,  General. 
Tulsa,  Okla. :  Continental,  General. 
Washington,  D.  C:  Continental,  Gen- 
eral. ^ 
Waterbury,  Conn.:  Continental,  Gen- 
eral. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.:  Continental,  C5en- 

eral.  ^ 
Wichita,  Kans.:  Continental,  General. 
Youn8gtowu,Ohio:  Ward,  Continental. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Ward,  Continental, 
General. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  Continmtal,  General. 
Chicago,  HI.:  Ward,  Continental. 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Ward,  Continental, 
General. 

Coliinibiia,  Olii^:  Ward,  Conllnental. 
Bllliiit,   llieh.:  Waid,  Continental, 
General 

Hartford,   Conn.:  Continental,  Gen- 
eral 

KAnsae  Oty,  Mo.:  Continental,  Genr 
eral. 

Hew  Haven,  Conn.:  Continental,  Gen- 

Hewark,  N.  J.:  Ward,  General. 
Hew  York,  N.  Y.:  Waid,  Continental, 
General. 

Seflien  10.  Ward  Feed  Predvcta  Corporation. 

OBGANIEATION  OF  TBI  COMPANY 

On  January  30,  1926,  W.  B.  Ward  caused  to  be  chartered,  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  Ward  Food  Products  Corporation, 
with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  20,000,000  shares,  without  par 
value,  of  which  10,000,000  shares  were  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
and  10,000,000  common.    All  shares  litd  equal  voting  rights. 

This  charter  authorized  il  to  produce,  raise,  manufaeture  or  oliie^ 
wise  acquire,  prepare  for  market,  sell,  import,  export,  distributei  and 
generally  deal  in  food  and  food  ptiducts  and  by-products  thereof  of 
every  clasB  and  description;  and  arliclee,  materials,  equipments, 
supplies,  tools,  macliinery,  and  everjrthing  capable  of  being  used  m 
oiMmection  witn  tlie  business  ol  illi  1301^  It  had  broad  powers  m 
respect  to  the  acquisiti<m  and  holding  of  the  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  of  other  corporations  or  their  physical 
assets  and  the  payment  therefor  in  the  securities  of  Ward  Food  Prod- 
ucts Corporation,  or  cash  realized  from  the  sales  of  such  securities. 
The  charter  summarized  its  extensive  powers  and  the  ends  to  be 
gained  thereby  as  follows:  "And  in  general  to  carry  on  business  in  \^ 
^^^minection  with  the  foregoing  objects,  and  to  perform  any  act  per- 
mitted by  law  to  the  end  that  the  American  people  may  have  and 
enjoy  wholesome  food  at  fair  prices,  and  that  every  child  may  enjoy 
the  right  to  be  bom  well,  to  reach  school  age  well,  and  to  grow  to 
maturity  physically  and  mentally  fit  for  American  citizenship." 

As  a  step  in  carrying  out  the  foregoing  purpose  of  the  corporation 

the  charter  provided: 

Whenever  the  fvSk  dividend  upon  the  preferred  stock  for  all  past  dividend 
periods  shaU  have  been  paid  and  the  full  dividend  Hieredii  for  the  eurrent  quar- 
fcly  dividend  period  shall  have  been  paid  or  declared,  and  a  sum  sufficient  for 
the  payment  thereof  set  apart,  the  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  set 
aside  out  of  the  surplus  or  net  profits  of  the  corporation  such  sums  as  to  it  may 
seem  pf«>per  to  be  jused  for  the  advaneenent  of  m  ri^ht  of  every  child  to  be  bom 
well,  to  reach  school  age  well,  and  to  grow  to  matunty  physically  and  mentally 
it  for  American  citiaenship,  and  generally  for  the  advancement  of  the  health 
and  wellare  of  the  American  people,  and  dividends  upon  the  common  stock  may 
then  bi  declared  by  the  board  of  directors  out  of  the  remainder  of  the  surplus 
or  net  proits,  and  the  holders  of  the  piefened  stook  shall  not  be  entitM  to 
partieipate:  'in  any  aiieh  'di'Vidends, 
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PROSSCimON  tTNDER  THE  ANTITRIT8T  IiAWS 

This  new  corporation  had  every  appearance  of  being  organized  to 
take  over  and  hold  the  stocks  of  the  three  large  baking  companies  in 
which  W.  B.  Ward  had  been  interested,  viz,  the  Ward  Baking  Cor- 
poration, the  Continental  Baking  Corporation,  and  the  General 
Baking  Corporation,  in  order  to  make  more  effectual  a  control  already 
being  exercised  in  some  degree.  Accordingly,  on  February  8, 1926,  the 
United  States  filed  a  petition  in  equity  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Maryland  against  Ward  Food 
Products  Corporation,  the  Ward  Baking  Corporation,  Ward  Baking 
Co.,  the  General  Baking  Corporation,  the  General  Baking  Co.,  the 
Continental  Baking  Corporation,  United  Bakeries  Corporation,  and 
various  individuals  largely  interested  in  these  companies. 

The  petition  charged  tiiat  the  "Defendants,  in  ihe  manner  here- 
after set  forth,  are  ^igaged  in  a  combination  bm  coiupiracy  in  undue 
and  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  several  States,  with  respect  to  bread*  cake, 
pastry,  and  similar  products,  and  are  also  engaged  in  an  attempt 
unduly  and  unreasonably  to  monopolize  such  trade  and  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
between  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  several  States,  in  viola- 
tion of  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  chapter  647, 
commonly  known  as  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act." 

The  petition  also  charged  that  ''The  corporate  defendants  have 
acquired,  are  acquiring,  and  propose  in  the  immediate  future  to 
acquire,  the  whole  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  stocks  or  other  share 
capital  of  each  other,  and  of  other  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
trade  and  commerce  in  the  baking  and  related  industries,  for  Hp 
purpose  and  with  tiie  effect  of  substantially  lessening  or  entirely 
eliminatiiig  competition  in  interstate  trade  and  commerce  betwemi 
these  coi|K>rate  def^danta  and  ti^e  many  potentially  competitive 
corporations  already  controlled  by  them,  and  between  Uiese  coipoi«te 
defendants,  and  the  corporations  whose  stock  or  other  share  capital 
ate  now  being  or  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  either  of  them,  all 
in  violation  of  section  7  of  the  act  of  October  5,  1914,  chapter  323, 
commonly  known  as  the  Clayton  Act." 

This  petition  asked  that  the  defendant  be  perpetually  enjoined 
from  doing  any  act  in  furtherance  of,  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  alleged  combination,  conspiracy,  or  attempt  to  monopolize, 
and  that  the  corporate  defendants  be  required  to  divest  themselves 
of  the  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness,  or  physical 
properties,  of  any  competing  companies  heretofore  acquired  by  them; 
that  they  be  perpetually  enjoined  from  acquiring  hereafter  the 
stocks,  bonds,  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness,  or  physical  prop- 
erties, of  any  competing  companies;  and  that  Ward  Food  Products 
Corporation,  the  Ward  Baking  Corporation,  the  Continental  Baking 
Corporation,  and  the  General  Baking  Corporation  be  perpetually 
enjoined  from  acquiring  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stocks,  bonds, 
01"  other  evidences  of  indebtedness,  or  the  physical  assets,  of  each 
otner.  The  petition  also  asked  taat  the  last-mentioned  group  of 
companies  be  perpetually  enjoined  from  haviog  any  director,  officer, 
agienti  or  employee  in  common  with  each  other  and  from  entering 
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into  any  contraetB,  arawnentB,  or  undentandings  with  one  another 
for  joint  purchases  m  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  or  for  a 
-  ion  poU<gr  in  the  «de  of  thirir  output. 


•JIIIM 


TME  GOHSENT  II£CR££. 


As  a  result  of  negotiations  between  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  defendants, 
A  consent  decree  was  entered  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
Slates  for  the  District  of  Maryland  on  April  3,  1926.  The  essential 
is  of  the  decree  are  substantially  as  follows :  ^ 


1.  The  individual  defendants  "  and  corporate  defendants  are  perpetually 
fiftlniiiied  and  ei^olned  from  any  act  that  would  bring  the  several  defendants 
under  eominoii  eontroi  or  tliat  woM  fwtraiii  or  monopoliie  ivtisnftale  tradtt  in 
the  future* 

2.  The  corporate  defendants  are  perpetually  enjoined  from  acquiring  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  share  capital  of  any  other  baking  corporation  engaged  in  inter- 
state eumttieree,  where  the  effect  of  saeh  aeqniation  may  be  to  substantiallv 
lessen  competition  in  such  commerce  between  the  corporation  whose  stodl  M 
so  acquired  and  the  defendant  corporations  or  tend  to  create  a  monoply. 

3.  The  corporate  defendants,  Ward  Food  Products  Corporation,  the  Ward 
BaMng  CSoiporation,  and  Ward  Baking  Co.,  constituting  one  group;  the  Qenoral 
Baking  Corporation  and  the  General  Baking  Co.,  constituting  a  second  group; 
and  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation  and  United  Bakeries  Corporation,  con- 
sliluting  a  third  group,  are  severally,  perpetually  enioinedi  (1)  from  acquiring, 
holding,  voting,  owning,  or  exercising  the  control  of  tne  whole  or  any  part  of  tbe 
■liara  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  of  the  corporations  in^ther  of  the  other  groups 
or  their  subsidiaries,  and  from  acquiring  any  of  their  physical  assets;  (2)  from  elect- 
ing or  appointing  and  from  continuing  in  office  any  person  as  a  director  or  as  an 
office  imo  is  at  the  same  time  a  director,  officer,  agent,  or  employee  in  any  of  the 
iiilMxnilions  of  dther  of  the  othw  groups  or  their  subsidiaries;  and  (3)  from  enter- 
ing into  any  contracts,  agreements,  or  understandings  with  one  or  more  of  the 
corporations  of  the  other  groups  for  joint  purchases  of  materials,  supplies,  and 
eqmiHiient,  or  for  eonmion  prices  or  common  policies  in  the  marketing  and  sale 
of  thdr  output. 

4.  The  individual  defendants,  William  B.  W^ard,  Paul  H.  Helms,  and  George 
G.  Barber,  are  severally  perpetually  enjoined  from  acquiring,  receiving,  holding, 
voting,  or  acting  as  the  owneni  of  any  of  the  voting  shares  of  the  capital  Btoelf.  ot 


imre  than  ow  of  the  d^endant  corporations  and  its  subridiaifaa  and  froBi  mBtjjdk^' 

ing  anv  of  the  physical  assets  of  more  than  one  of  these  corporations. 

5.  Pending  the  dissolution  of  Ward  Food  Products  Corporation,  as  provided 
in  the  decree,  this  cori>oration  is  enjoined  from  issuing  any  capital  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  evidences  of  indebtednasa,  and  from  acqnirma  any  pnijperty  or  trans^ 
acting  any  budness  or  taking  any  action  otbmr  than  magrlba  nngiiiiry  lo  k—inatn 
its  existence. 

6.  Ward  Food  Products  Corporation  is  required  and  agrees  to  dissolve,  forfeit 
Ml  of  its  corporate  privileges,  imd  surrender  its  charter  to  tho  State  of  Maryland 

within  30  days  after  the  entry  of  the  decree. 

7.  The  Greneral  Baking  Corporation  is  required  and  agrees  to  reduce  its  author- 
ized capital  stock  within  one  year  after  the  entry  of  the  decree  by  reducing  its 
l^ass  a  nonvoting  stock  fmm  5,000,000  shares  to  2,000,000  shares. 

8.  The  individual  defendants,  William  B.  Ward,  Paul  H.  Helms,  George  G. 
Barber,  are  severally  required  and  agree  to  dispossess  themselves  of  all  voting 
shares  of  capital  stock  in  any  of  the  defendant  corporations  and  the  companies 
GontroUed  by  them  other  than  such  defendant  eqipcnaition  and  its  sukiAaliHes 
as  he  may  elect  to  retain  his  holdings  in. . 


1*  The  mattir  here  given  is  a  condensation  of  eeitaia  provisions  of  the  decree. 

»  William  B.  Ward,  Paul  H.  Halms,  anl  Qjorge  Q.  Barbar.  The  decree  stipulates  that  the  petition 
bsdlstnissad  as  to  defendants,  William  Oeiain;er,  Oeorge  B.  Smith,  Howard  B.  Ward,  J.  W.  Rumbough, 
aad  E.  E.  Peteia(Hi,  without  prejudice. 

■•Ward  Food  Proiuota  Corpocatioii.  the  Ward  Bokiog  COTPivation,  Ward  Baking  Co.,  the  General 
Bskiaf  OMporatioo,  tlw  Qmmi  Waking  Co..  tke  Ctotiatiitel  Baung  Corporation,  and  the  United 
BrtiTWi  Ponwifiillniii 
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9.  Inasmuch  as  "the  charge  contained  in  the  petition  herein  that  the  asquisi- 
tion  and  holding  by  the  defendant,  the  Continental  Baking  Corporation,  of  the 
stocks  and  other  share  capital  of  alleged  competing  baking  companies  is  in  viola- 
tion til  section  7  of  the  Clasrton  Act,  was  included  also  in  a  complaint  filed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  against  the  Continental  Baking  Corpnnlion  on 
December  19,  1925,  wherefore  the  petition  is  dismissed  as  to  that  chai^  without 
prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  again  raise  the  issue  in  any  other 
im>eeeding." 

10.  It  is  stipulated  that  the  provisions  of  the  decree  shall  be  without  prejudice 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  defendants  in  any*  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal, 
which  may  hereafter  be  brought  except  that  its  recitals  shall  be  conclusive  in  all 
proceedings  brought  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  decree. 

11.  Any  of  the  parties  to  the  decree  may  make  application  to  the  court  at  any 
time  for  such  further  orders  and  directions  as  may  Ve  "necessary  or  proper  in 
relation  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  decree,  and  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  strict  compliuice  therewilli  and  the  punishment  of  the  evasions  thereof;" 
and  jurisdiction  of  this  cause  is  retained  for  the  purpose  of  giving  full  effect  to 
this  decree  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  other  and  further  orders,  decrees, 
amendments,  or  modifications,  or  taking  such  other  action,  if  any,  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  carrying  out  and  enforcement  ci  this  decree* 
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PROFITS  AND  COSTS  OF  BREAD  BAKERS 

S«fftioii  1.  Scope  «if  itvdy  of  profits  and  costs. 

The  financial  results  presented  in  this  report  are  chiefly  those  of 
wholesale  baking  companies.  This  emphasis  upon  the  wholesale  com- 
panies is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  it  was  particularly  the  import- 
aat  consolidations  among  them  which  gave  rise  to  this  inquiry.  In 
lie  second  place  they  are  by  far  the  largest  producing  and  selling  organ- 
izations  in  the  bread  business.  The  larger  companies  operate  all  the 
way  from  one  to  one  hundred  plants  and  the  plants  operated  range  in 
capacity  from  a  few  bundled  thousand  to  th&ty-fiye  mOfion  or  more 
pounds  of  bfead  per  annum.  This  situation,  therefore,  fenders  it 
practicable  to  study  a  larger  volume  of  bread  production  with  a  giyen 
expmditure  of  time  and  labor  than  could  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

Wholesale  baking  plants,  as  elsewheie  shown  (Ch.  Ill,  sec.  3),  sell 
A  considerable  Tolume  of  bread  at  mlail  through  the  operation  of 
liouse-to-house  routes.  The  figures  shown  for  all  wholesale  plants, 
therefore,  include  a  volume  of  house-to-house  business  which  is  esti- 
mated at  7.03  per  cent  of  the  total  business  reported  by  them.  This 
estimate  is  derived  from  the  marketing  schedules  returned  by  327 
commercial  baking  plants  in  1926.  These  plants  reported  a  total 
volume  of  bread  business  aggregating  $4,113,249  a  week,  of  which 
$459,433  was  house-to-house  business.  (Table  7.)  But  this  latter 
business  was  done  partly  by  20  exclusively  house-to-house  plants 
which  sold  $183,164  weekly.  (Table  6.)  The  total  wholesale  and 
house-to-house  businesss  done  by  the  iito  307  exclusively 

wholesale  or  combinatbn  wholesale  and  house-to-house  plants,  there* 
fore,  aggregated  I3|93O|08§  a  we^,  of  whkh  $276,269  or  7.03  per 
cent  was  house-to-house.^ 

The  results  presented  for  wholesale  companies  in  this  chapter,  there- 
fore, while  Bnmaaly  the  results  for  bread  distiilmted  by  the  whole- 
sale method,  include  a  considerable  volume  of  house-to-house  business. 
Plants  doing  a  strictly  house-to-house  bunneas,  however,  have  been 
encluded  in  determining  the  wholesale  results.  Moreover,  certain 
d.Uaredso.preseat«lf<«Btrictlywhale^Upl«itewhich^ 
to-house  busmess. 

Considerable  difl&culty  was  encountered  in  securing  the  names  of 
strictly  house-to-house  companies  and  results  are  shown  for  only  a 
few  of  them.  While  this  sample  is  not  large,  it  includes,  according  to 
the  information  available,  several  of  the  largest  house-to-house  retail 
baMng  companies. 

Information  was  also  procured  from  three  chain  store  systems  which 
have  begun  baking  their  own  bread  in  recent  years.  This  sample  was 
necessanly  limited  In  size  by  the  fact  that  this  is  a  comparatively  new 
"           — — ■  I   I 

I  The  estimate  of  less  than  12  per  cent  made  in  the  preliminary  report  (Bakery  Combines  and  Profitf^ 
pp.  49-00)  was  prepwed  before  the  complete  figures  (or  tbe  bouse-to-house  busineas  were  available. 
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development  in  the  baking  buflinenfl^  However,  it  is  probable  that 
the  chain  store  figures  presented  eonstitiite  as  r^^nesentative  a  sample 
of  the  total  cham  store  bakery  ptodoctioii  as  the  wholesale  figures 
do  of  the  total  wholesale  productum. 

No  figures  are  presented  showing  the  nMndta  for  the  over-the-counter 
retailer,  though  ^orts  were  made  to  procure  financial  results  from  this 
tjFpe  of  baker.  A  earful  survey  in  two  different  cities  proved  that  it 
was  impossible  to  procure  figures  from  a  representative  group  of  these 
bakers,  except  at  a  prohibitive  cost.  In  practically  all  the  establish- 
ments visited  the  cost,  investment,  or  profit  data  were  defective  in 
some  one  or  more  particulars  and  frequently  the  cash  register  fur- 
nished the  only  records  of  the  business.  Many  of  these  establishments 
combined  with  the  baking  business  some  other  line  or  lines  such  as 
the  ice  cream,  confectionery,  or  restaurant  business,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  effect  any  separation  of  these  lines  either  as  to  investment, 
profit,  or  costs.  Most  of  them  were  producing  other  bakery  products 
than  bread,  and  here  again  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  sales, 
profits,  or  costs  of  bread  from  the  sales,  profits,  or  costs  of  other  bakery 
products. 

Because  of  these  conditions,  therefore,  it  became  necessary  to  dis- 
card t^e  idea  of  presentmg  the  financial  results  of  ovo^the-counter 
retallem  and  to  confine  Uie  study  oi  costs  and  profits  to  three  classes 
of  bakors,  i.  e.,  wholesale  bakers,  house-to-house  retail  bakers  and 
chain  store  retaol  bakers.  These  terms  are  those  employed  in  the  dis- 
eusdon  of  costs  and  profits  and  they  should  be  underatood  to  r^^  to 
l^beae  dasses  of  busmess  as  described  in  detail  in  this  section. 

Seetioii  2.  BaMaeM  covered. 

The  financial  results  and  costs  obtained  by  the  commission  from 
companies  engaged  in  the  wholesale  baking  business  cover  the  six 
years  from  1§20  to  1925.  The  number  of  companies  and  olants 
mcluded  shows  a  considerable  variation  from  year  to  year,  figures 
for  the  chain  stores  and  house-to-house  bakers  include  only  the  three 
years  1923-1925,  it  being  impossible  to  obtain  data  for  the  earlier 
years  from  these  types  of  establishments.  The  house-to-house 
figures  presented  include  for  three  years  a  plant  of  one  of  the  larg^ 
wholessde  companies,  the  investment  in  wluch  can  not  be  separated 
from  the  wholesale  figm*es.  Similarly,  in  1925,  the  investment  and 
profit  figures  of  three  house-to-house  companies  absorbed  by  the 
Continental  are  not  available  for  that  year.  For  the  purpose  of 
comparing  detailed  costs  and  operating  profit  per  pound,  however, 
the  separation  of  investment  of  particular  plants  of  a  company  from 
that  of  the  entire  company  was  not  involved,  and  the  figures  of  the 
plants  of  house-to-house  companies  were  separated  from  the  whole- 
sale figures  and  combined  with  the  house-to-house  results,  the  cost 
and  profit  figures  for  wholesale  companies  being  changed  accordin^y. 

In  the  case  of  the  chani  store  iMikery  resuUs,  it  is  impossible  to 
present  the  investment  involved,  because  the  bakery  investment  is 
not  separable  from  the  investment  in  the  chun  atofe  busfness  as  a 
whole. 
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The  foftNliif  table  ■fmemm  for  each  year  the  number  of  wholesale, 
Iioii8e*^lo-li0ii8e,  and  chain  store  baking  companies  and  plants  for  which 
inaneial  data  were  obtained,  together  with  the  production  and  sales 
of  bread  and  the  sales  of  other  bakery  products  than  bread.'  It  will 
be  noted  that  no  poim^iie  iigiifes  are  piesenled  in  this  table  lor  ''other 
bakonr  prodnela,"  which  item  cimsists  chieib^  of  cake.  WUik  the 
recordk  of  the  oompaaiHi  Irom  whkh  financial  results  wen  procured 
furnish  data  from  which  poundi^  fiffures  of  bread  production  can 
be  computed  (see  p.  288),  no  such  information  is  avaiUble  for  any 
of  the  Items  included  in  oth^  bakery  products,  such  as  cake,  pastry, 
pie,  and  similar  products.  The  volume  of  this  business,  therefore, 
can  be  shown  only  in  dollars,  and  the  volume  of  bread  buunese  is 
also  shown  on  this  basis  for  comparative  purposes. 

The  business  of  commercial  oaking  companies  in  other  bakery 
products  than  bread  was  slightly  under  20  per  cent  of  the  total  busi- 
ness for  all  three  types  of  bakers  combined  and  also  for  the  wholesale 
companies  except  in  1925,  when  it  was  slightly  higher.  A  number  of 
the  wholesale  companies,  both  large  and  small,  produce  and  sell 
bread  exclusively.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  companies  for  which 
financial  results  were  obtained,  including  particularly  the  lai^er  ones, 
produce  and  seQ  both  bread  and  other  bakery  products.  (Table  3,) 
As  is  also  shown  by  Table  4,  about  two-lhiids  of  a  total  of  332  com- 
mmial  baking  plants  repeating  on  their  methods  of  sale  in  1926 
were  selMng  both  biead  and  other  bakery  produela. 

The  ToliiDiii  of  idiB  of  o^er  bakery  v^iim^  eoftslilutea  a  much 
larger  pi^poitioii  of  the  total  sales  of  the  houaa- to  hoiise  companies 
and  a  much  ranaier  proportion  of  the  total  chain  store  bakeiy  sales 
than  it  does  of  the  total  business  of  the  wholesale  companies.  Only 
one  of  the  three  cham  store  companies  ^m  which  financial  data  were 
obtainable  produced  other  bakery  products  than  bread  and  the  pro- 
portion of  this  business  to  total  buaineBs  as  indicated  by  the  sales 
figures  is  very  much  smaller  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  either  the  whole- 
sale  or  house-to-house  companies. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  commission's  cost  and  profit  study 
may  be  estimated  by  comparison  with  the  1923  and  1925  census 
figures  of  commercial  bread  production.  In  1923  the  census  placed 
the  total  commercial  bread  production  of  the  United  States  at  8,446,- 
708,492  poimds.  The  volume  of  bread  produced  in  the  same  year 
by  the  companies  and  plants  covered  by  the  commission  was- 
2,335,932,400  pounds,  or  more  than  27  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  1925  the  total  commercial  production  was  estimated  at  8,637,- 
061,001  pounds  based  on  preliminarv  census  %ures  of  7,323,703^37 
pounds  produced  bj  7,528  establishments  which  reported  on  their 
production  in  detaS.'  In  the  same  year  the  278  plants  studied  bv 
the  commission  reported  a  total  production  of  2,632,541,775  pounds 
or  30  per  cent  of  tiie  esthnated  total  commercial  bread  production  of 
that  year. 


*  This  table  shows  a  slight  variation  from  that  pnamUA  in  the  nra&ntowy  report  (Bakery  Gombiliwaid 
Piollts,  Table  4,  p.  52) ,  owing  to  the  fact  that  on  farther  analysb  of  the  flpnes  sabeeqaent  to  the  poMini- 
tun  of  that  report  one  of  the  wholesale  companies  was  found  to  be  openmitt  an  exclusive  house-to-house 
plant.  This  meds  the  whdesale  and  house-to-house  figmes  from  1103  on,  but  the  difference  is  so  slight 
as  to  be  practically  negligible. 

•  For  statement  of  the  method  of  arriving  at  this  estimate  see  footnota  4,  p.  20. 
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Section  3.  Methods  of  computing  profits  and  investment. 

Profits. — The  profits  figures  employed  in  this  report  have  been 
presented  on  two  bases:  (1)  According  to  the  net  profits  of  the 
company  on  its  own  capital  and  (2)  according  to  the  net  profits  of 
the  baking  business,  including  profits  on  borrowed  capital  employed 
in  that  business.  In  both  cases  the  profits  shown  are  before  payment 
of  Feder^  taxes. 

In  the  former  figure  are  included  miscellaneous  profits,  such  as 
rentSi  interest,  and  the  like,  derived  tmm  investment  in  assets  not 
enployed  in  the  baking  business.  This  company  net  profit,  therefore, 
shows  what  the  company  earned  on  its  own  investment,  both  in  the 
baking  business  and  in  other  wajrs. 

Pmits  from  the  bakii^  biuiness^  on  the  other  hand,  exclude 
ings  from  outside  inv^tment,  and  include  only  eamii^  from  the 
company's  inTestment  in  the  baking  business  plus  earnings  from  any 
borrowed  capital  whidi  is  similarly  employed.  This  figure  is  com- 
puted by  taking  the  profits  from  baking  operations  before  deduction 
of  interest  paid  on  any  borrowed  capital  used  and  excluding  the 
profits  obtained  from  any  other  source.  This  profit,  therefore, 
shows  what  was  earned  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bread  and 
other  bakery  products,  irrespective  of  the  ownership  of  the  capital 
employed. 

tkmpany  investment. — The  investment  of  the  company  to  which 
the  company  earnings  or  profits  are  related  may  be  denominated 
"company  investment."  It  represents  the  total  amount  which  has 
been  invested  by  the  company  not  only  in  the  baking  business  but 
in  anj  otii»  manner,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  investment. 
This  investment  is  made  up  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock  (less  the 
unpaid  subscriptions),  surplus,  and  undivided  profits,  together  with 
Federal  tax  reserves  and  all  otiier  surf  1«»  sesenres  which  represent 
merely  the  allocatbn  of  surplus  or  pidto  to  a  specific  purpose,  less 
eapitiil  deferred  charges,  sueh  m  bond  discount,  etc.  m  computing 
this  figure  ike  mean  of  liie  balance-riieet  figures  at  the  beghming  a^ 
end  ^each  year  was  emnloyed.  » 

Baking  ifwestmeni. — The  investment  in  the  baking  business  to 
which  the  profits  from  the  operation  of  bakeries  is  related  may  be 
termed  the  "baking  investment.'*  The  principal  difference  between 
the  "company"  and  "baking"  investment  figures  consists  in  exclud- 
ing from  the  latter  figure  the  outside  investments  included  in  the  for- 
mer and  adding  to  the  latter  the  borrowed  money  used  in  the  baking 
business  which  is  excluded  from  the  company  investment.  Figures 
of  baking  investment  are  presented  in  this  respect  both  "unrev^ed'' 
and  as  revised  by  the  commission. 

Unrevised  baking  investment. — The  unrevised  baking  investment 
was  computed  by  deducting  from  the  company  investment  all  hold- 
ings of  securities  of  other  companies,  investments  in  Liberty  bonds, 
loans  to  other  business  enterprises  or  to  company  ofiicers,  real  estate 
owned  but  not  used  in  the  business,  and  the  like.  To  this  fi^e  tliere 
has  been  added  the  total  borrowed  money.  In  averaging  £is  invest- 
ment, long  time  obMgatbns  such  as  bonds,  mortgages^  etc..  were  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  company  investment,  that  is,  by  averagii^ 
Hie  totals  shown  in  the  beginmng  and  ending  balance  sheets  for  each 
year.  Short-time  obligations,  on  the  other  hand,  were  computed  by 
averaging  Uie  balance  shown  at  the  end  of  each  month  during  the 
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year.  The  result  of  this  deduction  of  the  outside  investment  fpom 
company  investment  and  the  addition  of  borrowed  money  is  the 
unrevised  baking  investment  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  companies. 

Revised  laking  investment. — The  figure  which  is  termed  the  "unre- 
vised baking  investment"  includes  in  the  case  of  several  companies, 
particularly  the  larger  ones,  a  great  volume  of  (I)  tangible  assets 
valued  in  exv-ess  of  the  prices  paid  for  them,  and  (2)  intangible  assets 
representing  good  will,  patents,  trade-marks,  and  the  like.  Because 
of  the  dubious  or  ephemeral  character  of  such  items,  even  where 
actually  paid  for  in  cash,  it  was  regarded  as  desirable  to  revise  the 
baking  investment  to  exclude  them  as  far  as  practicable.  So  far  as 
appreciation  of  plants  is  concerned,  it  was  concluded  that  owing  to 
Federal  excess  profits  taxes  and  increased  cost  constroctkm,  the 
ereat  bulk  of  any  real  plant  appre<»ation  had  been  taken  up  into  the 
books  of  the  various  oompanies  studied  by  1920,  tiie  first  year  for 
#hich  any  financial  results  were  obtained.  Hence  any  ascertained 
l^ant  appreciation  written  on  the  books  after  the  beginmng  of  1920 
was  excluded.  The  result  after  excluding  these  specified  items  con- 
stitutes the  investment  in  the  baUng  mdustiyy  as  revised  by  the 
commission. 

The  revised  investment  figure  presents  the  total  value  of  the 
tangible  assets  employed  in  the  baking  business  in  1920,  or  in  whatever 
subsequent  year  the  commission  first  obtained  the  financial  results 
for  the  particular  company,  plus  all  subsequent  additions  to  plant  and 
other  tangible  assets,  as  shown  by  the  books,  but  less  any  appreciation 
of  such  assets  which  may  have  been  set  up  on  the  books  subsequent 
to  the  first  date  for  which  the  commission  obtained  figures.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  all  appreciation  of  tangible  assets  after 
1920  has  been  excluded.  The  period  from  1920  to  1925  was  one  of 
numerous  acquisitions  and  consolidations,  as  has  been  outlined  in 
preceding  sections  of  the  report,  and  when  one  company  acquired 
another  atiring  a  year,  the  tangible  asset  value  allowed  was  whatever 
appeared  on  the  books  of  the  acquiring  company.  Tins  obviously 
woidd  not  exclude  any  write-ups  of  tangible  assets  by  acquired  com- 
panies during  the  period  under  consideration,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
write-ups  were  excluded  by  the  acquiring  company  in  setting  up  the 
assets  of  the  acquired  company  on  its  own  books.  In  the  event, 
therefore,  that  the  plant  or  other  tangible  assets  of  a  company, 
acquired  since  the  beginmng  of  1920,  were  given  an  increased  value 
by  the  acquiring  company,  or  were  written  up  just  prior  to  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  acquired  company  and  thus  placed  on  the  books  of  the 
latter  at  an  increased  valuation,  such  increases  were  not  excluded. 

Computation  of  investments  where  combination  was  involved. — In  the 
case  of  combinations  of  companies  effected  during  any  given  year,  the 
investment  of  the  acquired  companies,  as  shown  by  their  balance 
sheets,  was  averaged  with  that  of  the  acquiring  company  for  whatever 
periods  the  respective  company  investments  were  employed  in  all 
cases  where  this  method  was  practicable.  However,  in  some  cases 
where  previously  existing  companies  weie  comlnned  to  form  a  new 
company,  the  combined  investments  of  the  former  companies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  were  averaged  with  the  investment  of  the  con- 
soudated  company  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  several  cases  involving 
acquisitions  of  companies  during  the  year  by  already  existing  com- 
panies, data  on  tine  inve^tm^t  and  profit  of  the  acquired  companies 
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wmm  lacking.  In  such  a  case  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  beginning  and 
ending  balance  sheets  of  the  acquiring  company,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  investment  of  any  acquired  company  in  these  cases 
was  comparatively  small.  This  did  not  affect  the  amount  of  capital 
investment  involTed,  but  was  merely  a  truisfer  from  one  asset  to 
another. 

Bread  investment  not  available. — It  is  impossible  to  present,  except 
in  an  approximate  way,  the  investment  and  profits  in  bread  baking, 
as  dlsiilguished  from  other  bakery  business.  A  large  proportion  of 
aE  the  important  baking  oompanies  and  plants  in  the  country  produce 
killi  iMroad  and  other  bakeiy  produets.  In  these  cases  the  investment 
in  hmd  bakinff  em  not  be  sepamled  from  the  investment  in  other 
hiiniies  of  lii£ng  eaoept  on  Ike  baas  ef  mim,  or  some  other  more 
or  less  i^^proiinuite  melhod.  Wliile  it  is  posnUe  to  show  the  amount 
of  prt^t  on  bfoad  earned  1^  tiio  baking  ocmipaniM,  it  is  impraetwaUe 
to  preset  aeenratelT  the  inTeslnient  these  oompanies  in  the  bfead- 
baking  bnahiess  and  hence  the  predse  rate  of  return  earned  <mi  the 
iread-baking  investm^.  Althoii|^  such  an  investment  figure  can  be 
iiiisixiicted  for  companies  producing  only  brcMMl,  the  total  production 
and  size  of  these  companies  are  so  small  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding figures  of  bread  and  cake  companies  that  this  figure  and  the 
rates  of  return  thereon  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  representative  of 
the  investment  in  the  bread-baking  industry  and  the  rate  of  return 
thereon. 

Sectiea  4.  Ifacklae  bread  makiaf . 

The  costs  of  bread  shown  in  this  report  are  in  taiipe  measure  thoii  lif 
machine-made  bread.  Many  of  the  plants  are  not  completely  auto- 
matic and  many  produce  also  a  considerable  volume  of  b«ich  or  hand- 
made bread  in  which  the  use  of  machinery  is  necessarily  limited. 
Despite  these  facts  practically  all  plants  employ  machinery  at  one  or 
more  stages  of  the  process  of  production  and  practically  all  the 
bread,  even  including  hand-made  bread,  is  subject  to  some  extent 
to  machine  operations.  For  these  reasons  it  appears  desirable  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  process  of  machine  bread  making. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  in  making  bread  has  greatly  changed 
the  industry  in  recent  years.  A  larger  output  per  plant  and  per 
employee  and  probably  a  more  uniform  product  are  possible.  With  the 
plant's  increased  output  the  area  of  distribution  for  the  plant  has  in 
inany  instances  widened  and  methods  of  distribution  have  changed. 

Moreover,  large-scale  bridng  makes  the  application  of  exact  stand- 
irds  more  practicable.  For  this  reason  it  is  more  common  than 
foimeiiy  to  make  use  of  the  laboratory  for  tihe  accurate  testing  of 
iipredients^  equipment^  and  processes.  Baking  results  are  affected  in 
the  matter  of  four,  for  exiunple,  by  the  percentage  of  moisture^  ash, 
and  gluten  it  contidns,  as  well  as  by  equipment  and  processes  used. 
To  secure  the  best  baking  results,  these  variables— chiuracter  of  flour, 
equipmenti  and  processes — should  be  adjusted  to  one  another.  In 
general  flour  from  soft  wheat  requires  less  time  for  fermentation  than 
that  from  hard.  While  the  requirements  in  character  of  flour  vary 
with  the  speed  of  the  mixer,  the  baker  is  in  a  position  by  the  lab- 
oratory method  to  order  his  flour  under  exact  specifications  and  to 
check  up  on  the  lot  received.  So  for  the  other  principal  ingredients 
of  bread— sugar,  salt,  yeast,  milk,  and  shoiitemng. 
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With  a  standardized  mix  of  dough  as  to  quality  and  percentage  of 
ingredients  necessary  to  a  given  bread  formula,  there  have  come  also 
control  of  temperature  and  humidity  of  dough  rooms — where  dough 
undergoes  the  fermentation  or  raising  process — and  standardiza- 
tion of  time  involved  and  of  processes  followed. 

Bread-making  formulas,  usually  regarded  as  trade  secrets,  are  said 
to  vary  somewhat  as  between  bakers.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  such  formulas  from  the  bakers  in  this  inquiry.  The  two  formu- 
las below  published  in  the  Bakers  Weekly,  June  9,  1923,  are  probably 
fairly  represmitatiye  of  presait  bread  formulas  and  will  serve  to  show 
roughly  tiie  proportions  of  the  principal  ingiredi^ts.  Sometimes 
ingredients  other  thtoi  those  here  liiown  are  added.  MoreoTer, 
instead  of  lard,  crisco  or  butter  may  be  used;  and  instead  of  sweet- 
ened condensed  milk,  ifiiasweetened  may  be  used,  or  fr^li  whole  or 
skimmed  milk,  or  powckred  milk.  Si^^  may  be  the  common  cani^ 
or  beet  sugar,  or  it  may  be  com  sugar,  mcJtose,  glucose,  or  ^yrupl 
The  fonnulas  follow: 


Ihgredleot 

lloantity 

Formula 
No.  1 

Formula 
No.  2 

Fonnola 
No.l 

Flour  

Pounds 

280 
17D 
1 

5 

Pmnit 

300 
168 

8 

4U 

Pmmit 

6 

5 
3 

Water  

Malt--HI~""riI  

>  Sweataned,  toBdenBed,  42*  sosar. 
*  Sweetened*  MOdHMed. 
•Quart. 


The  number  of  pounds  of  bread  secured  front  a  barrel  of  flour  (196 
pounds)  yaries  oonsiderably  according  to  the  proportion  of  iogredients 
other  than  flour  and  according  to  tibe  character  of  iiigr»iientB  and 
manner  of  baking,  both  of  which  affect  the  percentage  of  moisture 
retained  in  the  bread.  A  commonly  accepted  average  for  all  kinds  of 
bread  and  rolls  is  285  pounds.  The  range,  however,  will  run  from  15 
or  20  pounds  below  this  average  to  as  many  above.  By  some  formulas 
white  bread  made  into  loaves  of  1  pound  or  more  wUl  run  consider^ 
ably  above  this  average. 

In  general,  the  bread-making  process  in  the  machine-equipped 
bakery  is  as  follows:  Where  blending  of  flour  is  desired  two  or  more 
kinds  are  run  through  a  blending  machine  which  leaves  each  kind  of 
flour  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  whole  mixture.  Blending  is 
said  to  enable  a  baker  to  secure  a  flour  that  meets  his  own  peculiar 
requirements  and  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  flour  more  uni- 
fonnly  and  at  aloirer  cost  than  if  he  confined  his  use  to  but  one  kind. 

By  convenor  the  flour  is  taken  from  the  blending  machine  to  the 
sifting  machine  where  it  may  be  sifted  seraral  times.  Not  only  are 
foreign  substances  removed,  bnt  the  process  rmdm  the  flour  less 
compact  and  aerates  it.  In  some  bakeries  this  order  of  blmding  and 
silting  is  reversed.  Since  the  flour  automatically  carried  from  ^e 
one  machine  to  the  other  Idieir  capacity  must  be  adjusted  to  one 
another. 
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From  the  sifter  the  flour  is  then  carried  by  conveyor  to  storage 
bins,  usually  located  on  an  upper  floor.  From  here  it  is  moved  as 
needed  by  gravity  to  the  mixing  room  below,  being  automatically 
weighed  as  it  passes  into  the  mixing  machine.  Other  ingredients 
are  weighed  or  measured  and  dumped  into  this  machine  in  their 
proper  order.  The  capacity  of  the  mixer  is  from  one  to  five  barrels 
of  dough,  and  time  required  for  the  mixing  about  12  minutes,  though 
Hie  time  varies  considerably  from  this  in  a  few  bakeries.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  dough  when  mixed  is  about  80^  F. 

l!rom  the  mixer  tl^  don^  is  poured  into  troughs  which  are  wheeled 
Into  dough  rooms  maintained  at  a  given  degree  of  humidity  and 
a  temperature  of  about  80^  F.,  where  it  ^oes  through  the  raising 
or  fermeHtatioii  proceae.  Tl»» -time  requnred  for  raising  greatm 
varies  with  chari^ter  of  flour  and  othe?  ingredienteUB^,  but  k 
feneraUy  from  three  to  four  hours.  During  this  process  the  do»^ 
18  punched  or  worked  down  from  one  to  three  times,  depending  upon 
the  character  of  the  flour.  Mixing  processes  are  now  sometimes  being 
used — the  no-dough-time  process  and  the  no-pimch  process — which 
eliminate  either  the  fermentation  or  working-down  process  or  both. 

After  the  dough  is  raised  it  is  dropped  from  the  dough  room  to 
the  scaling  or  dividing  machine  in  the  room  below.  This  machine 
divides  the  dough  into  balls  of  presumably  uniform  weight  which 
is  governed  by  the  regulator  of  the  machine.  The  balls  are  formed 
by  ramming  the  dough  into  the  pockets  of  the  machine,  a  given 
pressure  against  the  regulator  automatically  cutting  ofiP  the  dough 
and  releasing  the  balls.  The  capacity  of  the  scaling  machine  vanes 
with  the  number  of  liyai^  pockets  and  the  speed  of  operation  and 
may  run  80  dough  baUs  or  more  per  nnnute.  Hie  capacity  of  this 
machine  and  thcie  foUowing  must  be  adjusted  to  mie  another. 

The  dough  balls  from  the  scaling  machine  pass  by  ccmveyor  to 
ikm  roundii^  machine  which  rolls  them  by  a  revolving  motion  and 
dusts  them  with  flour.  Because  this  and  the  scaling  machine  have 
*  tendency  to  cause  the  dough  to  fall,  the  pieces  of  dough' are  carried 
by  conveyor  to  an  automatic  proofer,  which  at  a  tempmture  of  98° 
io  110®  F.  develops  the  cells  of  the  dough. 

From  the  proofer  the  dough  balls  are  carried  to  the  molding  ma- 
chine, which  shapes  the  dough  into  loaves  and  automatically  deposits 
them  into  pans.  These  pans  pass  either  to  an  automatic  steam  proofer 
for  final  proofing  and  thence  to  the  oven  or  directly  to  the  conveyor 
of  a  traveling  oven  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  from  450°  to 
600° 'F.  The  movement  of  the  conveyor  ^4thin  the  oven  is  so  regu- 
lated that  the  baking  process  is  completed  when  the  full  length  of 
the  oven  is  traversed.  The  time  in  the  oven  is  from  25  to  45 
minutes. 

From  the  oven  the  bread  passes  to  racks  or  to  cooling  rooms 
and  from  these  bv  conveyor  to  the  wrapping  machine,  which  wraps 
the  bread  from  20  to  60  loaves  per  minute. 

The  foregoing  process  witt  vary  with  the  bakery  and  with  the  kind 
of  bread.  Certain  kinds  of  bread  are  more  largely  handmade  than 
others,  even  in  the  large  and  well-^c|uipped  pkmt.  Some  bakeries, 
though  large,  still  depend  for  certain  processes  on  labor  that  else- 
where has  been  supplanted  by  machinery.  The  more  thoroughly 
equipped  the  plant  with  machines  the  fewer  the  laborers,  these  being 
largely  skilled  tenders  rather  than  artisans.    On  the  whole,  the 
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tendency  to-day  among  bakeries,  at  least  among  wholesale  bakeries, 
as  in  many  other  manufacturing  lines,  is  for  capital  requirements 
per  unit  of  output  to  increase,  and  labor  requirements  to  decrease. 

:Section  5.  Profits  of  wholesale  baking  companies. 

The  investment  and  profits  of  all  the  wholesale  baking  com- 
panies from  which  financial  results  were  secured  (see  Table  49) 
fSBr  sliown  in  the  following  table,  which  distinguishes  the  company 
investment  from  the  baking  inv<»stment  (revised  and  unrevised) 
And  shows  the  profits  applicable  to  each: 


Table  50. — Investment,  projits,  and  rates  of  return  on  company  business  and  on  bak- 
ing bitgtMni'fffi^4U(  wh&immi  hmkm^  companSM^oum^A fby 'years t'lSt/M^BS-  ^ 


Year 

inirael'immt 

Fronts 

RatoofreHim 

Company 

Baking 

Company 

Baking  i 

Com- 
pany 

TTnrevised 

Revised 

Unre- 
vised 

Re- 
vised 

1920  

1921  

im....  

1928  

im  

1925  

$72, 191,  M2 
79,  2(*i,  300 
93, 021, 776 
125, 555,442 
140,838, 339 
166, 012, 391 

$H4,  442,  277 
86, 678,  213 
99,600,381 
138,663,691 
162, 222, 222 
175, 395, 961 

$44, 400, 783 
48, 400, 835 
59, 826, 903 
79, 230, 609 
88, 244, 178 

114,097,657 

$9,  730, 700 
13, 246, 060 
15, 187, 064  i 
18,019,726 
22,206,355 
25,874,058 

$10,  586,  707 
13,919,  162 
15^03.%  4^1' 
10,164,963 
23, 317, 479 
26, 869, 713 

Per 

cent 
13.48 
16.  71 
'16.  sa- 
il 35 
15.77 
15.  59 

p. 

cent 
12.54 
16.06 

lis 

15. 32 
15. 32 

Per 

cent 

23.84 

28.76 

ail* 

26.42 
23.55 

Average  

112,814, 631 

122,  833,  791 

72, 366, 828 

17, 377, 327 

18, 298. 918 

15.40  14.90 

1 

2&2B 

>  AppHeiUeto  rovlMd  and  unrevised  inveBtmeiits. 


The  average  of  the  company  investment  during  this  six-year 
period  was  $112,814,631,  as  compared  with  $122,833,791  for  tlie 
unrevised  baking  investment.  The  lai^er  amount  of  the  latter  is 
due  primarily  to  the  inclusion  of  borrowed  funds.  The  corresponding 
figure  for  the  revised  baking  invostirent,  nairoly,  $72,366,828,  is 
much  smaller  than  the  unrevised  anvount,  and  likewise  smaller  than 
the  company  investn^ent.  The  chief  reason  for  this,  as  already 
explained,  is  the  exclusion  of  intangible  assets  and  of  all  ascertainable 
appreciation  of  tangible  assets  subsequent  to  January  1,  1920.  The 
differences  between  con^pany  profit  and  baking  business  profit  are 
not  important,  the  average  annual  figure  for  the  fonner  being  S17,377,- 
327  and  for  the  latter  $i8,.298,918.'  The  difference  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  interest  on  borrowed  funds  was  not  deducted  from  net 
operating  profits  in  arriving  at  the  latter  anrount.  In  the  case  of 
baking  business  profits  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  revision  as 
in  the  case  of  baking  investment.  On  account  of  the  comparatively 
small  differences  between  the  company  and  unrevised  baking  invest- 
ments, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  company  and  baking  profit^  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  not  much  difference  between  the  rates  of 
return  for  these  two  methods  of  computation,  though  the  latter  waa 
sHghtly  lower.  But  the  revision  of  the  baking  investment — by  elimi- 
nating intangibles  and  appreciation — caused  such  a  great  reduction 
that  the  average  rate  of  return  on  this  revised  basis,  namely  25.29 
per  cent,  was  much  higher  than  for  either  of  the  other  two  n^etliods, 
which  gave  15.40  per  cent  and  14.90  per  cent,  respectively,  for  the 
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six-year  averages.  The  aven^  figures  are  mentioned  merely  for 
brevity;  an  examination  of  the  yearly  figures  will  show  that  substan^ 
tl&lly  the  same  relatioiifi  subeisted  in  each  year  for     the  compaiik» 

mentioned. 

In  comparing  investment  and  profits  by  these  three  methods  of 
computation  it  is  not  necessary  to  choose  definitely  any  one  of  them. 
Each  method  of  calculation  has  its  appropriate  purpose.  The  first 
me  is  especially  interesting  to  the  stockholder  or  the  investor;  the 
second  shows  what  part  of  the  book  investment  and  profit  relates  to 
tbe  bakiiig  business;  the  third  shows  separately  the  investment  in 
lanpble  assets,  and,  as  fuUy  as  the  data  pennit,  eliminates  any 
eamlalisaiiiii  m  mimif  poiw,  good  mH,  or  expected  "merger^' 
yalue,  wbet^w  monopdistie  or  omerwiae.  This  form  statement 
Is  of  considerable  interest  to  the  ^pneral  consuming  public.  It  also 
lumi^es  the  best  basis  for  economic  anatysis  by  eliminating  the  more 
fortuitous  and  speculatiTe  demeali  in 'Uie  financial  results  and  by 
placing  the  data  on  a  more  obiectLye  and  comparable  basis.  For 
these  rnsons  most  of  the  detailed  compaiisons  which  follow  are  made 
upon  liiis  basis. 

Rates  of  return  in  early  and  later  years, — significant  fact  shown 
in  the  foregoing  table  is  the  decreased  rate  of  return  since  1922  as 
compared  with  the  three  preceding  jetm.  This  I4;^pears  moim 
clearly  in  the  f ollomng  statement : 


Company 

Unrevised 

Revised 
bsktogin- 

uao  ^  

Per  cent 
13.48 
16.71 

Percent 
12.54 
16. 06 

likW 

J%f  Mllf 
3BL»f 
38.76 
S8i  6A 

im   . 

16.61 

14  M 

m,m 

14.35 
15.77 
16. » 

13.82 
16.33 
U.I3 

3110 
31^43 

m.a 

Ul» 

14.87 

1&40 

14.00 

This  comparison  is  particularly  significant  with  reference  to  the 
figures  of  revised  baking  investment  because  this  investment  repre- 
sents the  assets  employed  in  producing  bread  and  other  bakery 
products  stripped,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  all  intangible  and  specula- 
tive elements  of  value.  While  the  following  discussion  is  confined 
to  an  explanation  of  the  rates  of  return  on  the  revised  baking  invest- 
ment, this  explanation  will  account  also  for  the  rates  of  return  on 
both  company  investment  and  the  unrevised  baking  investment. 

As  already  stated,  the  rates  of  return  on  the  investment  during 
the  first  thilBii  fmm  of  the  six  years  under  discussion  were  higher 
than  the  rates  earned  in  the  last  three  years.  An  examination  of  the 
rate  of  profits  on  sales  of  bread  and  other  bakery  products  combined 
shows  that  lliis  is  exactly  the  rsTerse  of  the  foregoing  results,  as 
appears  from  the  foiowing  taUe: 


Table  61. — Percentages  of  profit  on  sales  qf  bread  and  other  bakery  products  for 
aU  wholesale  baking  companies  ctwered,  by  years,  i9£Q-19£S 


m 

Companies 
aeUing  bread 

Canqjiyy  laiMpg  bgad  and 
ollMr.pfonMli 

Percent 
of  profit 
on  sales 
of  bread 
byaU 
com- 
panies 

Sales  of  bread 

and  other 
products  by 
all  oompanin 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent  of 
proflfc 

Num- 
ber 

BiMd 

Other 
prod- 
ucts 

Bread 
and 
other 

Num- 
ber 

Per 

cent  of 
profit 

17 
20 
S6 

4.72 
&12 
43S 

19 
20 
83 

5.65 
8.01 
3.84 

7.29 
13.95 
18.88 

6.00 
9.90 
UIL41 

5.68 
8.63 

aii 

36 
40 

78 

5.86 

aS 

6.17 

7.32 

1L32 

8wt3 

7.61 

aa 

32 

30 
20 

• 

6.57 
8.03 
4.45 

42 
40 
31 

9. 32 
11.35 
10.62 

9.42 
5. 87 
10.20 

9.34 
10. 19 
10.53 

8.87 

10.91 
10.29 

74 

70 
51 

3J06 
9.95 
10.27 

J8B«I--.»»— 

A  77 

10.46 

8.64 

10.06 

iao8 

0.80 

&96 

3.42 

8113 

&48 

au 

As  also  appears  from  Table  49  the  volume  of  ssjes  of  bread  and 
other  bakery  products  covered  was  very  much  lower  in  the  first  three 
years  of  the  period  than  in  the  last  three.  The  lower  rate  of  return 
m  the  last  three  years  in  the  face  of  very  great  increase  in  the  volume 
of  sales  and  a  higher  rate  of  profit  thereon  can  be  explained  only  in 
terms  of  the  relation  of  the  volume  of  business  to  the  investment. 
An  examination  of  the  investment  figures  (see  Table  50)  shows  that 
the  total  investment  in  the  last  three  years  was  also  very  much  greater 
than  in  the  first  three  years.  This  latter  increase  was  considerably 
greater  than  the  increase  in  either  bread  production,  bread  sales, 
other  products  sales,  or  bread  and  other  products  sales  combined. 
This  appears  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  ratios  of  thesi 
items  to  the  revised  investment. 


Table  52. — Ratios  of  bread  production,  of  sales  of  bakery  products  and  of  bakery 
operating  profit  to  reoiMd  immtmenjt  for  aU  wholesale  baking  companies  covered, 
by  years,  19B(y-19B6 


YeW;. 

Bnadpro- 
daouui 

Bvoadcaks 

Sales  of 
other  bak- 
ery prod- 
QOti 

Sales  of 
bread  and 
other  bak- 

Bakery 

operating 

Average,  3  years  

30.  409 
28.397 

37.  a3 

3.993 
a337 

aiM 

0.698 
.487 

3.691 
3.814 

0.318 

38.683 

3.4IB 

.833 

%.m- 

•  :4B*P* 

27.193 
24.877 
20.613 

1.990 
1.840 
1.617 

.445 
.429 
.432 

2.484 
2.309 
2.049 

ia86«-lI!!!I!I!I!!!I!IIIIIIIIIIIII"riIiriI 

».8Q1 

L701 

.436 

2.326 

.318 

Avexwt^  8  jvan —  ..^i.^  

36.631 

aosr 

.471 

a4ii 

.338 

»  Bakery  operating  profit  differs  slightly  from  total  bakery  profit  (Table  60)  on  account  of  discounts  on 
flour  purchases  and  other  miscellaneous  items. 

i  The  volume  figures  used  to  compute  the  1885  ratios  are  somewhat  laigar  than  those  shown  in  the  tama 
eiving  volume  of  business  by  type  of  dirtribotion,  owing  to  tba  indota  of  eeftatn  lioiM4»taie  oonir. 
pairfiiiviMi«w«9Hiiidadii|tliri^^  OmiMtmM^Ttmm 


Wrom  this  table  it  appears  that  the  investment  has  been  increasing- 
much  more  rapidly  than  bread  production,  bread  sales,  sales  of  other 
bakerj  products,  or  sales  of  bread  and  otiier  bakery  products  com- 
bined. 

In  the  first  three  years  of  the  period  a  dollar  of  investment  pnxluced 
on  the  average  over  28  pounds  of  bread,  $2.40  in  biead  sales,  54  cents 
in  cither  bakery  products  sales,  and  $2.94  in  total  sales  of  bread  and 
other  bakeiy  products,  in  the  succeeding  three  years,  despite  the 
much  greater  volume  of  production  and  sales  involved,  a  dollar  of 
investment  produced  less  than  24  pounds  of  bread,  $1.79  in  bread 
sales,  between  4S  and  44  cents  in  other  bakery  products  sales,  and 
only  $2.23  in  sales  of  bread  and  other  bakery  products  oomhmed. 
In  the  period  1923  to  1925,  therefore,  a  doUar  of  baking  invesUnent 
produced  17  per  cent  less  pounds  of  bread,  25.4  per  omtt  less  bread 
sales,  19.3  per  cent  less  sales  of  other  bakeiy  products,  and  24.3  per 
cent  less  sales  of  bread  and  other  bak^  products  combined. 

This  situation  explains  why  it  was  possible  for  the  wholesale 
baking  companies  in  the  first  three  years  to  show  a  larger  rate  of 
return  on  the  investment  than  in  the  last  three  years,  despite  both 
the  higher  rate  of  profit  on  sales  and  greater  volume  of  bread  pro- 
duction and  total  business  in  the  later  period.  The  investment 
per  dollar  of  the  business  produced  during  the  first  three  years  was 
so  much  lower  than  in  the  second  three  years  that  the  profits, 
though  on  a  smaller  volume  of  business  and  at  a  lower  rate  than  in 
the  succeeding  three  years,  produced  a  higher  rate  of  return  on  the 
investment.  In  the  first  period  a  dollar  of  investment  produced 
$2,94  in  sales  of  bread  and  other  bakery  products,  of  which  8.21  per 
cent,  or  24.1  cents  (Tables  51  and  52),  was  net  profit.  In  tlie  second 
period  a  dollar  of  investment  produced  only  $2.23,  of  which  9.80  per 
cent,  or  21.8  cents  (Tables  51  and  52),  was  profit.^ 

It  is  important  to  note  in  this  connection  tnat  since  1922  the  whole- 
sale companies  have  secured  each  year  a  small  but  steadily  increasing 
sales  reanaation  |m.|K>und  of  bread.  As  elsewhere  Bhown  (Table.  5ft), 
this  increase  has  exceeded  any  increase  in  costs  per  pound,  leaving  a 
larger  margin  of  profit.  From  1922  to  1925  sales  reaUzation  lom 
from  7.296  cents  to  7.843  cents,  or  O;547cent  per  pounds  wUk  cost 
*  rose  from  6.657  cents  to  7.036,  or  only  0.379  cent  per  pound. 
Though  smuU,  the  increase  in  realization  each  year  over  the  preceding 
year  has  exceeded  any  increase  in  cost  except  in  1925,  when  the 
greatest  increase  took  place.  In  this  year  the  increase  in  sales 
reaUzation  exactly  equaled  the  increase  hi  cost.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  the  rates  of  return  shown  in  the  last  three  years 
would  be  even  lower  had  it  not  been  for  these  increases  in  sales 
realization.  The  implication  of  this  latter  fact  and  of  the  ratios  just 
shown  is  that  the  increasing  burden  of  the  investment  in  the  baking 
business  has  been  offset  at  least  in  part  by  slightly  increased  bread 
prices  in  the  last  three  years. 

While  the  ratios  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  are  affected  to  some 
extent  by  the  changing  companies  ana  pliuits  each  year,  substantially 
similar  results  are  shown  for  30  identical  oompanieB  for  the  five 
years  1920-1924  and  62  identical  companies  for  the  t^iree  years 
1922-1024.  On  account  of  the  frequent  consoUdations  during  this 
period,  and  particularly  the  acquisitions  by  tibie  Conldnental  Baking 

liiaSiSyi^^  liriwy  piofll  (TahtoM),  wWot  inohidw  dlMKNUitsoii 


Corporation  during  1925,  it  is  impossible  to  cany  even  the  30-com- 
pany  group  beyond  1924. 

The  ratios  for  these  two  groups  of  companies  m  each  year,  together 
with  the  data  upon  which  they  are  based,  appear  in  appendix  Table  6. 
The  following  table  presents  the  ratios  in  1920,  1922  and  1924  for 
both  the  30  and  62  company  group  in  compaiison  with  the  ratios  for 
the  all-company  group  for  the  same  years : 


Table  53. — Camparaiive  ratios  of  production,  talea,  and  profit  to  revised  investnumt 
for  $pe(^ed  groups  of  wkoksaU  eompamos,         m£,  and  1924 


Items 

1920 

1922 

1924 

All 
com- 
panies 

30  iden- 
tical 
com- 
panies 

AU 
com- 
panies 

30  iden- 
tical 
com- 
panies 

62  iden-l    a  n 
tical  ' 

„'™"  •  com- 

1  panies 
pames  |  i"**"** 

30  iden- 
tical 
com- 
panies 

62  iden- 
tioal 

OOIB* 

panlHi 

Bread  and  oUHr  liakerj  imdaets 

30.409 

2.993 
.698 

3.691 
.21ft 

31.150 

3.067 
.743 

3.810 
.225 

27.739 
2.024 
.463 

2.487 
210 

27.682 
2.036 
.454 

2.480 
.2M 

28. 117  i  24. 877 
2.058  !  1.840 
.444  1  .429 

2.502  1  2.269 
.290  1  .226 

24.632 
L83(i 
.441 

2.277 
.265 

1.862 

.m 

2.26ft 
.255 

» Bakery  operating  profit  difEers  sliglitly  from  total  bakery  profit,  which  includes  discounts  on  pmvlitiMt 
and  other  mSpiiraiiooiiB  itooM. 


For  the  30  identical  companies  bread  production  from  1920  to  1924 
fell  off  about  6^  pounds  per  dollar  of  investment  as  compared  with 
a  decline  of  about  5  pounds  for  the  all-company  group  for  the  same 
period.  Similarly  sales  of  bread  for  the  former  group  fell  about 
$1.23  per  dollar  of  investment  and  sales  of  bread  and  other  bakery 
products  combined  $1.55  as  compared  with  declines  of  SI.  15  and 
$1.42,  respectively,  for  the  all-company  group. 

For  the  62  identical  company  group  both  production  and  wea  of 
bread  per  dollar  of  investoient  feU  off  more  finwn  1922  to  1024  than 
for  the  all-company  group Mes  of  bread  and  other  bakery  productSr 
however,  declined  sUghtly  less  for^  6&  cm^aitm  tiiaa.  f or  the  aU- 
company  group. 

Section  6.  Inyestment  and  rate  of  return  of  lMnse-t«-lM«8e  baUng  compantos. 

The  investments  and  rates  of  return  of  house-to-house  baking  com- 
panies are  presented  for  the  two  years  1924-25  only.  YThife  thia 
information  is  also  available  for  another  company  in  1923,  it  could 
not  be  shown  without  disclosing  the  identity  of  this  company,  which 
was  regarded  as  undesirable.  The  following  table,  therefore,  presenta 
the  results  far  four  companies  operating  eight  plants  in  1924  and  for 
three  companies  operating  six  plants  in  1925. 


Table  64. — Investment,  profit  and  rate  of  return  for  houne-to-house  baking  compamm 

covered,  in  1924  and  1926 


Year 

Num- 
ber of 
com* 

Num- 
ber of 
plants 

BnTBStmant 

Profit 

Bate  of  retuni 
(pet  cent) 

II 

GomiMtiy 

Com- 
pany 

Baking 

Com- 
pany 

Bakiiv 

Unr©- 
vised 

Revised 

1924  

uns  

4 

3 

8 
6 

$2,081,626 
1,410^734 

$2,299,839 
1,458^544 

$1,973,964 
1,13S,7<01 

$347,  525 
38,745 

$367, 942 
32,175 

16.70 
2.04 

16.00 
2.21 

l&Oi 

2.83 

Average  per  year. 

t 

1,746,175 

1,879.192 

1.584.833 

188.135 

200,058;  10.77 

1 

mos 

In  1925  the  house-to-house  companies '  earnings  were  comparatively 
small,  but  in  1924  their  rate  of  return  on  both  company  and  revised 
investment  was  slightly  larger  than  that  of  all  the  wholesale  baking 
companies  combined.  Although  the  house-to-house  companies 
showed  a  considerable  increase  in  sales  realization  in  1925,  costs  rose 
more  than  this  increase.  For  those  companies  and  plants  for  which 
the  investment  figures  were  available,  the  increase  in  sales  realization 
ftmoimted  to  0.69  cent  per  pound,  but  the  costs  increased  over  1  cent 
INir  pound  with  the  result  that  the  profit  fell  from  0.643  of  a  cent  in  1924 
to  0.278  of  a  cent  in  1925.  For  all  the  house-to-house  plants  (for  some 
of  wMch  the  investmant  was  not  available)  the  results  were  similar. 
Sales  realization  rose  1.4  cents  per  pound,  but  costs  rose  1.7  osnts. 
The  profit  therefore,  fell  from  0.47i  of  a  cent  per  pound  in  1024  to 
on^  0.155  of  a  cent  in  1§25. 

Tmmim  5^ — 3ak9  r§aUatUion,  costs  and  prafiis  per  pound,  for  hoitM^io-4itm8§  baking 

eompanieSf  t9$4  and  l&BS 


ber  of 

limii* 
tar  of 

Bread  pro- 
duction 

'BiIm 

Total  o(Mt 

Per 
pound 

Amount 

For 

POOBd 

AnKHint 

Per 
pound 

mi  

im   

CompanieB  nport^ 
.  ing  inyeBliDaBt; 

am.   

1925.-..  

1 

10 

11 

8 

e 

Pmwit 

56, 877, 172 
08, 102;  327 

47, 726, 421 

$4,674,591 
6^748^078 

3,969,083 

Cmt* 

8.396 
9.764 

iiSi 

$4,409,800 
6»  641. 830 

062;  010 
31373;  864 

OmOi 

7.920 
9.589 

7.074 

&7ao 

$264,791 
107,348 

307.064 
7%  270 

CenU 
0.476 
.166 

'■SI8 

SMtioa  7.  Btiiiattows,  ctiiti,  aai  ffitils  per  pound. 

IMmmmlim  nf  fmrndtm*-'^^^  lei^isatimi,  itemized  costs,  wmA 
iwrpm  of  pn^t  per  pound  of  bread  were  cosqijiied  Urn  all  tiie  comr* 
Dttoies  for  each  year  for  which  their  financifd  results  were  available. 
They  show  not  only  the  changes  during  the  period  1920-1925  in  the 
prices,  cost  of  production,  and  profits  of  bakers  per  pound,  but  aiso 
p^yeal  some  of  the  reasons  for  these  changes.  The  results  per  pound, 
jl  should  be  noted,  are  residts  for  all  lands  of  bread.  It  was  not 
^ssible,  for  example,  to  effect  any  separation  between  white,  graham, 
Irhole  wheat,  and  rye  bread,  nor  to  take  account  of  the  differences 
between  machine  and  hand  made  or  wrapped  and  unwrapped  Ibread. 
Baking  companies  do  not  maintain  records  for  different  kinds  and 
classes  of  hMid,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  disregard  these  and 
aiyiriflftr  differences. 

The  poundage  figures  employed  in  the  computation  of  these  unit 
figures  are  not  the  result  of  accurate  weighmg.  Baking  companies 
do  not  keep  any  record  of  baked  weights  procmced  or  sold.  Neariy 
ai  companieB  ccMOEipute  the  baked  weight  from  the  scdBng  weight, 
which  is  the  weight  of  the  dough  aftw  fermentation,  by  ileductmg 
a  certain  percentage  for  shrinkage.  This  deduction  ranges  ^m  10 
to  12|4  per  oonti  averaging  mm%  11  per  o^t.   Where  scaling 
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weights  were  kept  the  percentages  employed  by  the  companies  for 
calculating  baked  weights  were  accepted.  In  some  plants,  however, 
no  scaling  weights  were  kept.  In  these  cases  the  number  of  barrels 
of  flour  consumed  was  multiplied  by  285,  which  is  the  average  number 
of  baked  pounds  derived  from  a  barrel  of  flour  by  a  large  number  of 
the  bakmg  companies  which  maintained  records  of  scaling  weights. 
Baked  bread  for  the  Jewish  trade  does  not  contain  as  much  moisture 
as  other  breads,  and  for  this  and  possibly  other  reasons  computations 
from  scaling  and  baked  weights  for  this  bread  yielded  at  most  only 
260  pounds  per  barrel  of  flour.  In  establishments  of  this  type  the 
bakeries'  own  computations  were  employed  in  arriving  at  the  baked 
poundage.  •  ^ 

SdUa  redlizaiian, — ^The  amount  of  sales  realization  per  pound  is 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  production  of  bread,  computed  hr 
the  methods  described  above,  into  the  total  realizations  fmm  aU 
the  sales  of  bread,  including  '/stales."  The  resulting  realization, 
therefore,  is  not  the  average  price  per  pound  paid  l^y  tiie  retail  dealer 
or  other  purchaser  of  fresh  bread,  but  it  is  the  average  price  which 
the  companies  in  question  actually  received  per  pound  for  aU  the 
bread  sold  by  them.  Practically  all  stales  are  disposed  of  at  a  con- 
siderable loss,  and,  while  the  percentage  of  these  returns  is  small, 
the  greatly  decreased  price  at  which  they  are  sold  made  the  company 
sales  realization  per  pound  of  bread  slightly  less  than  the  price  paid 
by  the  average  customer  of  the  wholesaler. 

Total  ingredients. — The  item  of  total  ingredients  includes  the  cost 
of  flour  in  a  pound  of  bread  and  also  costs  of  other  materials,  such 
as  yeast,  milk,  shortening,  salt,  sugar,  etc. 

Manufacturing  expense. — The  item  of  manufacturing  expense 
mdudes  labor  cost,  cost  of  wrappers,  packers'  expense,  depreciation 
(except  on  delivery  equipment,  which-was  charged  to  selling  and  ddiv- 
ery),  lip^t,  heat,  power,  insurance,  and  State  and  local  taxes.  Where 
depreciation  was  not  separated  between  plant  and  delivery  equipment 
the  respective  investments  in  these  items^^  were  employed  to  make 
such  a  distribution.  In  bakery  plants  where  no  division  of  the  items 
of  manufacturing  expense  was  made  between  bread  and  other  bakery 
products,  factory  overhead  was  divided  on  the  basis  <rf  direct  labor. 
Where  the  company  split  this  item,  as  was  dcHie  m  most  cases,  its 
division  was  accepted. 

Cost  to  doors. — The  item  cost  to  doors  represents  the  total  cost 
of  bread  up  to  the  time  it  is  to  be  loaded  on  the  delivery  wagons  or 
trucks  at  the  doors  of  the  plants. 

Selling  and  delivery  and  general  and  administrative  expense. — Where 
selling  and  delivery  and  general  and  administrative  expense  were 
divided  by  the  companies  between  bread  and  other  bakery  products 
these  figures  were  accepted.  In  all  other  cases  these  expenses  were 
prorated  between  bread  and  other  bakery  products  on  the  basis  of 
sales. 


•  TbA  term  employod  to  designate  unBoM  bread  rotamed  by  rataOon,  wnally  1  d«r  old. 
103621— a  Hoc.  98,  70-1^  ^21 


TnW®  m  presents  saias  roaMzation,  cost  o!  sales,  and  margin  of 
profit  per  pound  of  broad  for  all  wliolesalA  oompanies  dunng  the 
period  1020  to  1925  : 

TjkMm  56.— 5al€«  realization,  total  coat,  and  net  profit  per  pound  of  bread  /«r  all 
wkdescde  baking  companiei  covered,  by  years,  19iO-lMS 

(Cants  per  poimd] 


Nombw 

of  00lll> 

ptniflB 

Number 
of  plants 

Production  in 
pounds 

Sales 

realiza- 
tion 

Total 
cost 

Net 
profit 

S 

78 

137 
ISS 
188 

1,  350.  204.  617 
1,360,602,521 
1,688. 891, 950 

Centt 
9.842 
8.336 
7.988 

Cents 
9.298 
7.634 
C867 

Cent§ 
a544 
.703 
.689 

1,489.777.363 

8.873 

7.743 

.028 

74 
70 
M 

237 

2. 154,  .530,  845 
2, 195, 232, 770 
3.851.939,451 

7.317 
7.398 
7.843 

6.660 
6.591 
7.036 

.657 
.807 
.807 

1,— IC 

2.233,001.022 
1,846,839,192 

7.628 
7.861 

6.760 
7.164 

.7fi» 
.707 

An  exaiHliaiiilii  of  the  figures  of  sales  realization  shown  by  this 
liable  indicates  that  the  six  years  may  be  roughly  divided  into  years 
of  sharply  declining  sales  realization,  comprising  1921  and  1922,  and 
years  of  gradually  increasing  sales  realization,  comprising  1923, 
1924,  and  1925.  The  year  1922  was  the  year  of  lowest  sales  reali- 
zation and,  with  the  exception  of  1924,  the  year  of  lowest  costs  per 
pound.  From  1920  to  1921  manufacturers'  prices  of  bread,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  sales  realization,  fell  off  over  1 H  cents  a  pound  and  from 
1921  to  1922  nearly  another  cent.  The  decline  for  the  two  years 
combined  was  something  over  2}/^  cents.  This  sharp  decrease,  in 
sales  realization  was  probably  due  in  part  to  a  decrease  in  demand. 

From  1920  to  1921  the  total  cost  per  pound  dedined  about  IH 
cents,  or  approximately  one-seventh  of  a  eent  per  pound  more  than 
tbe  sales  realization,  tiius  increasing  the  margm  per  pound  in  1921 
by  this  same  difference  of  about  one^venth  of  a  cent.  From  1921 
to  1922  the  decline  in  costs  faied  to  equal  the  decline  in  sales  reali- 
zation, with  the  result  that  the  pn^t  margin  in  1922  was  lower  than 
in  1921.  f  mm  1920  to  1922,  howevw,  the  decUne  in  costs  exceeded 
the  de<£ne  in  sales  reaMzaticHi  by  nearly  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
and  the  pr«^t  margbi  in  1922,  therdbre,  wrceeded  that  of  1920  by 
that  amount. 

ThB  foregoing  laree  declines  in  costs  per  pound  were  brought 
about  primarily  by  decreases  in  ingredient  costs,  particularly  flour, 
as  appears  from  the  following  table : 

•  Vifiiros  compUed  for  a  group  of  80  tdantkal  oompanta  (Appendix  Table  6)  show  a  <l2cW'»«j2.^2!l 
pradnction  in  i92i  of  approximately  34,1108^  ponads,  mm  Qmm  oon^waiM  vtve  opimting  tlum  man 
'    '  I  in  this  year  tban  in  1920. 


Ta»LB  67. — Costs  of  flour f  manufacturing,  selling,  etc.  per  pound  hrmdym 
wholesale  baking  companies  covered,  by  years,  I9i0-19§6 

tlaenittj 


Year 


1923. 
1921. 
1922. 


AveraceSyears. 


t8»  

1834  

183S  


ATonge  8  years. 
Avoragee  years. 


Flour 

Other 
^eots 

Total 
ingre- 
dittits 

Manu- 
factur- 
ing 

Selling 

and 
delivery 

QenMl 
and  ad- 

minj»- 
trative 

4.  480 
2.909 
2.342 

1.067 
.749 

.785 

6.  547 
3.  658 
3. 127 

1.888 
1.909 
1.684 

1. 670 
1.676 
1.585 

0.198 
.381 

3.  78 

.86 

4039 

L817 

1.640 

.MI 

2.120 
2  111 

2. 

.972 
.913 

.829 

3.092 
3. 024 

3.  5{)G 

1.750 
1.722 

1.658 

1.576 
1.596 
1. 675 

.M3 

2. 312 
2.655 

.90S 

.886 

3. 215 
3.541 

1.709 
1.752 

1.617 
1.636 

From  1920  to  1921  total  ingredient  cost  fell  off  nearly  1.9  cents 
and  from  1921  to  1922  again  declined  over  half  a  cent.  The  decUne 
from  1920  to  1922  was  just  short  of  2}4  cents.   The  bulk  of  these 

decreases  were  represented  by  flour,  other  ingredient  costs  in  either 
1921  or  1922  being  only  approximately  0.3  of  a  cent  less  than  in 
1920. 

The  other  elements  of  cost  do  not  exhibit  declines  corresponding 
to  those  in  flour  during  the  period  1920-1922.  Both  manufactur- 
ing and  selling  and  delivery  expense  were  slightly  higher  in  1921 
than  in  1920.  The  following  year  both  of  these  items  went  off 
considerably,  the  former  about  0.2  and  the  latter  nearly  0.1  of  a 
cent  per  pound.  General  and  administrative  expense,  though  lower 
in  1922  than  in  1921,  was  considerably  greater  in  both  these  years 
than  in  1920.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  year  of  the  table  (1920)  ' 
shows  the  lowest  general  and  administrative  expense,  this  being 
the  only  year,  except  1925,  when  it  was  less  than  0.2  of  a  cent  per 
pound.  By  far  the  highest  year  for  this  item  was  the  one  immedi- 
ately following.  The  explanation  doubtless  is  found  in  part  in  the 
decUne  in  volume  of  production  occurring  in  1921  which  has  been 
referred  to  above  (see  p.  290). 

During  the  second  half  of  the  six-year  period  under  ooiiflidemtu 


per  pound  of  bread  exhibited  a  somewhat  oppo- 
site tendency  to  that  shown  dufing  the  first  three  years.  sSm 
realization  per  pound  rose  steadily,  though  gradually,  from  the  low 

figure  of  1922,  and  in  1925  was  more  than  half  a  cent  a  pound  higW 
than  m  1922.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  most  of  this  iucrease 
occurred  in  1925,  the  advance  in  price  in  1923  over  1922  and  in 
1924  over  1923  being  very  much  more  moderate.  This  steady  adyanoe 
in  the  sales  realization  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  steady 
advance  of  net  profit  per  pound,  so  that  in  1924  and  1925  the  com- 
pames  earned  over  0.8  of  a  cent  a  pound,  the  highest  profit  per  pound 
shown  during  the  six  years  studied.  Even  a  cursory  examination 
X.  ^?  ^^^^  figures  is  sufficient  to  disclose  the  fact  that  the 
great  bulk  of  this  increased  profit  per  pound  was  due  to  the  increase 
in  prices  (sales  realization)  and  not  to  decUnes  in  costs  since  1922. 
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AttsT  1922  total  ingredient  costs  eontinued  Hie  liedine  III  tiii  liro 
preceding  years  until  1925.  In  this  year,  however,  a  sharp  increase 
ocenrred,  owing  to  an  adyance  of  over  half  a  cent  in  flour  costs  per 
pound  of  bread  over  1924.  The  movement  of  other  expense  items 
IS  so  mixed  that  no  definite  trend  is  discernible.  Manufacturing 
expense,  for  example,  was  generally  higher  in  1923  than  in  1922, 
while  in  the  following  year,  though  lower  than  in  1923,  it  was  higher 
than  in  1922.  The  lowest  selling  and  delivery  expense  for  the  entire 
six-year  period  was  in  1923,  and  this  applies  also  to  general  and  admin- 
istrative expense,  excepting  the  years  1920  and  1925.  Both  selling 
and  delivery  and  general  and  administrative  were  higher  in  1924 
than  in  1923.  In  1925  selling  and  delivery  was  decidedly  higher 
than  in  1924,  but  general  and  administrative  was  lower. 

The  net  effect  of  all  these  changes  in  detailed  costs  per  pound 
is  measured  in  the  figure  of  total  cost  and  warrants  the  conclusion 
expressed  above  that  the  increased  profits  of  the  bakers  in  recent 
jmiB  have  not  come  so  much  though  decreased  costs  as  through 
wmtmmd  prices  (sales  realixa^on  per  pound).  In  each  year  following 
1922  sales  realization  has  increased  more  tihan  costs  nave  declined. 
From  1922  to  1923  costs  rose  only  0.003  of  a  cent  while  sales  realiza* 
tion  rose  0.021  of  a  cent.  From  1923  to  1924  the  former  declined 
only  0.069  of  a  cent  while  sales  realization  increased  nearly  0.1  of  a 
cent.  From  1924  to  1925  cost  increased  nearly  half  of  a  cent  (0.445) 
per  pound  instead  of  decreasing.  This  increase  in  costs  was  exactly 
the  same  as  the  increase  in  sales  realization  over  1924.  From  1922 
to  1925  the  increase  in  sales  realization  was  slightly  over  0.5  (0.547) 
of  a  cent  per  pound  as  compared  with  an  increased  cost  of  lightly 
over  one-third  (0.379)  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  situation  during  the  last  three  years,  as  compared  with  the 
ifst  three  years,  shows  lower  average  costs,  but  not  correspondingly 
lower  average  realizations,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  average 
iiiigitt  #  profit  per  pound  of  about  20  per  cent. 

lliction  8.  Realizations,  costs  and  profits  per  pound  for  exclusiveljr  wholesale 
baking  plants. 

The  realizations,  costs  and  profits  shown  in  the  preceding  section 
are  those  for  wholesale  baking  companies  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
theymay  have  some  house-to-house  business.  With  but  few  excep- 
tions tms  house-to-house  business  was  done  by  a  plant  en£:aged 
also  in  the  wholesale  business.  But  even  if  a  company  operated 
a  plant  engaged  exclusively  in  the  house-to-house  business,  it  was 
included  in  the  company's  aggregate  results.  In  consequence,  ^e 
comfliny  results  presented  include  the  figures  of  one  house-to-house 
plant  operated  by  a  wholesale  company  for  the  whole  six  years  and 
three  house-to-house  plants  operated  by  the  Continental  Baking 
Company  in  1925.  In  this  section  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  results 
of  all  wholesale  plants  with  the  results  of  plants  doing  an  exclusively 
wholesale  business. 

On  account  of  the  time,  labor,  and  expense  involved  when  so  large 
a  number  of  years  and  plants  is  involved,  the  more  detailed  study 
of  costs,  particularly  in  a  comparative  way  for  plants,  was  based 
upon  the  four-year  period  1922  to  1925.  As  these  analyses  involved 


plants  rather  than  companies,  it  was  necessaij  to  exclude  all  companies 
and  plants  included  in  the  cost  figures  in  the  preceding  section  where 
cost  data  were  available  for  the  company  as  a  whole  but  not  for  the 
plants  separately.  Results  for  certain  of  the  large  Jewish  bakeries 
were  also  not  included  in  this  comparison  because  the  type  of  loaf 
manufactured  by  them  is  of  decidedly  different  composition  than 
the  usual  white  bread  which  constitutues  the  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  the  production,  and  because  this  production  is  practically 
all  hand-made  rather  than  machine-made  bread.  There  were  also 
excluded  in  these  subsequent  cost  comparisons  the  results  for  plants 
which  did  not  cover  a  full  year.  The  plants,  both  exclusively  whole- 
sale and  wholesale  and  house  to  house,  that  were  thus  available 
comprised  115  plants  for  four  years,  61  for  three  years,  25  for  two 
years,  and  21  for  one  year,  which  gives  a  total  of  714  ''plant  years." 

The  next  step  was  to  separate  the  plants  witli  anv  house-to-house 
business  from  plants  selling  exclusively  at  wholesale.  Ketorns 
obtained  by  the  commission  on  the  marketing  of  bread  showed  the 
type  of  business  done  by  over  300  commercial  baking  establish- 
ments whether  strictly  wholesale  or  house  to  house  or  wholesale  and 
house  to  house  combined.  These  reports  were  for  about  the  middle 
of  1926.  Baking  companies  and  plants  reporting  costs  and  profits  by 
schedule  also  furnished  similar  information  in  their  reports.  Employ- 
ing these  data  as  a  basis  wholesale  plants  reporting  any  house-to- 
house  business  were  eliminated  and  a  tabulation  prepared  showing 
the  costs  and  profits  of  the  remaining  exclusively  wholesale  establish- 
ments. This  group  comprises  100  plants  for  four  years,  54  for  three 
years,  23  for  2  years,  and  20  for  one  year,  or  a  total  of  628  "plant 
years."  The  comparative  costs  and  profits  of  these  two  groups  of 
plants  for  the  four  years,  1922  to  1925,  are  as  follows: 

Table  58. — Comparative  realization  and  costs  and  profits  per  poundt  of  idboletole* 
and  exduswely  whoksale  baking  ptenfo,  19M»-1MS  oombinei 

[Cents  per  pound] 


Item 


Floor   

Other  ingredients  I.II] 

Total  ingredients  

Msnnfticturing  

SeUinc  and  delivery  '. 

Oenanl  and  administrative.. 


tTOOI. 


Seles  reelisatkm.  

Total  eoet  to  doon  of  pla^. 


Total  oost  Isastngiedlttits. 


Plant  years..   

Average  production  per  Idaiit  par  i«w  In  pm 


>  Induding  combination  wholesale  and  house-to-house  plants. 
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Itr  win  be  noted  that  them  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  total 
costs  for  all  the  plants  before  and  after  eliminating  those  with  house- 
to-house  business.  In  fact,  excluding  the  ingredient  expense  the 
.  costs  for  both  groups  are  identical  (3.498  cents  per  pound).  The 
most  important  differences  in  the  results,  including  and  excluding 
the  house-tO-bouse  business,  are  in  the  sales  realizations  and  profit 
per  pound.  In  both  these  items  all  wholesale  plants  combined  are 
nearly  one-tenth  of  a  cent  higher  than  the  exclusively  wholesale 
plants.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  realization  on  the 
nonse-to-house  business  is  customarily  higher  than  on  the  straight 
wbdesale  business.  The  shghtly  lower  expense  of  the  exclusively 
wbdesale  plants  lor  selling  and  deHyeiy  ^<mld  be  noted.  Hiis  is 
dealt  with  more  f uiy  in  a  succeeding  section. 

8eeti<m  9.  ComparatlTe  costo  lif  Site  of  plants. 

JK0<Jbd  em^^ii^ifed, — For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relation  of 
nijiwf  plant  to  costs  and  profits  of  bread,  two  groupings  of  plants 
ololfte  basis  of  total  productiwi  for  the  four  years  1922-1925  have 
been  employed.  In  tne  first  grouping  the  plants  were  classified  in 
■Ise  groups  by  steps  of  5,000,000  pounds  with  a  subdivision  of  plants 
under  10,000,000  by  steps  of  2,500,000.  In  the  secimd  grouping 
Ae  plants  were  thrown  mto  gronpe  with  a  geometric  instead  of  an 
■ritranetic  progression.  The  startmg  pomt  used  in  this  geometric 
pcogression  was  ISOO,000  pounds  and  the  constant  multiplier  em- 
ployed for  the  progression  was  one  and  one-half.  This  multiplier 
was  adopted  after  tests  had  been  made  of  other  constant  multipliers 
as  giving  a  grouping  which  was  best  adapted  not  only  to  widening 
the  upper  ranges  of  the  size  groups  as  compared  with  the  arithmetical 
tabulation,  but  which  would  at  the  same  time  show  as  even  as  possible 
a  distribution  of  the  plants  within  these  larger  groups.  Because  of 
the  relatively  small  number  of  plants  in  the  smaller  groups  of  this 
tabulation  all  plants  with  a  production  of  less  than  1,687,500  pounds 
were  subsequently  thrown  into  a  single  group. 

The  plants  employed  both  for  the  exclusively  wholesale  and  com- 
bination wholesale  and  house-to-house  groupings  are  the  same  as  those 
in  the  preceding  section  where  t^e  detailed  costs  for  each  of  these 
groui)s  are  presented. 

Anikfmim  sim  grmping--€xdu9wdy  iMUsde  md  eomUnaiian 
m^udemk  amd  homihiO'^ause. — ^The  following  table  presents  the  item- 
iied  costs  pwt  pound  of  bread  for  12  size  groups  of  the  plants  of  whole-^ 
•ile  and  comtenatlon  wbolesili  and  £us^^to-houB^  compank^  on 
die  arithmelic  piogresnon  baaia  referred  to  above.' 


>  It  sboold  tenoltd  tlMt  the  results  presented  in  this  table  differ  slightly  from  those  sliown  is  Tabte  10, 
fad  11  In  the  onmintokin's  prdiminery  report  on  "  Bakery  oombines  aad  pnAtM,"  awk^  to  the  indonon 
flgnies  of  the  resnlts  tor  one  plant  which  sobseqnent  infonnation  revealed  to  be  an  exclusive  house- 
estahUshment.  In  the  present  figures  the  results  for  this  plant  have  been  deducted.  The  changes 
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Total  in- 
gredient, 
costs 

Other  in- 
gredient, 
costs 

Cents 
1.004 
.979 
.939 
.942 
.985 
.940 
.853 
.824 
.908 
.933 
.766 
.917 

.891 

Flour 
cost 

Sales  re- 
alization 

Average 
bread  pro- 
duction per 

plant  per 
year 

Pounds 
1, 509, 781 
3, 724, 267 
6, 220,  263 
8, 654,  280 
2,811,348 
6, 608, 199 
12, 188, 816 
17, 339, 696 
22,  538, 268 
26, 954,  739 
32, 320, 163 
38, 807,  567 

10,392,754 
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An  examlmtbn  of  this  table  shows  that  iii  general  costs  were  lower 
for  Mie  larger  plants  than  for  the  smaller.  All  groups  under  10,000,- 
WO  pounds  had  a  higher  than  average  ingredient  cost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  gronp  7,500,000  to  10,000,000;  all  a  higher  than  average 
A^^lf^^  *  higher  than  total  average  cost.  The  groups  above 
10,000,000  wlhwi  a  lower  total  cost  than  the  average,  except  the 
i¥f5!?  Three  out  of  these  six  groups  (20,000,000  to  25,000.000. 
25,000,000  U  30,000,000,  and  above  86,000,000  pounds)  were  above 

aSI^JIP  ^  uigredient  costs  per  pound.  Only  two  (20,000,000  to 
it,OW,000  and  above  36,000,000  pounds)  were  above  the  average  in 
cost  per  pound  to  doors.  . 

In  the  more  detailed  iliiwi  of  cost  the  groups  under  10,000,000 

Sounds  were  all  higher  than  average  in  ingredient  costs  other  than 
our,  m  manufacturing  expense,  and  in  general  and  administrative. 
With  the  exception  of  the  smallest  group  all  of  them  are  also  higher 
than  average  in  selling  and  delivery  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
of  them  with  the  exception  of  this  same  group  are  below  averaire  in 
liour  cost.  ^ 

1  10,000,000  pounds  are  less  consistent.    The  four 

IturgesI  fi  11^  six  are  above  average  m  flour  cost.  Three  of  them  are 
Mgher  than  average  in  the  costs  for  the  other  ingredients,  and  three 
in  selling  and  ddiveiy.  Only  the  largest  of  these  groups,  however,  is 
»^ove  avei^ge  in  manufacturing  expense  and  only  one  (10,000,000  to 
16,000,0lK)  pounds)  In  general  and  admmistrative  expense.  All 
group  of  idantB  producing  less  Uian  10,000,000  pounds  earned  less 
than  the  ay^age  piv^t  fir  pound,  while  «U  groups  above  10,000,000 
foUMli,  With  mm  ezoeptbn,  earned  a  higher  than  tlM  average  per 
pound  profit.  In  part,  however,  tiiis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sides 
realisation  of  the  larger  groups  was  better  than  that  of  the  smaller 
mm. 

Geometric  size  grtmpmg^-'aDdmwely  wholesale  ami  comMtuOion  whoU' 
sale  and  house-to-house. —-The  results  of  the  geometric  group  tabula- 
tion are  similar  to  those  presented  in  the  preceding  table  though  there 
IS  perhaps  even  more  irregularity  in  the  results  for  the  larger  size 
groups  than  in  the  arithmetic  grouping.  Groups  up  to  8,542,968 
pounds  are  all  higher  than  average  in  total  ingredient  costs,  in  costs 
^  ^^1*  ^^^^  costs.  Groups  above  this  capacity  are  more  com- 
monfy^  lower  than  the  average  in  these  three  costs,  but  there  are 
eiceptions  in  each  item.  In  costs  for  other  ingredients  than  flour, 
manufacturing,  and  general  and  administrative  all  the  five  groups  up 
to  8,642,§68  pounds  are  above  the  average;  in  selling  and  delivery 
three,  and  in  iour  costs  two,  out  of  the  five  groups.  The  four  larger 
aiae  ^ups  with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  each  case  are  below  aver- 

Jm  all  these  earoenses.   Prdfte  are  similarly  below  average  for 
of  thefive  smallest  axe  groups,  but  they  are  also  above  average 
for  only  two  of  llie  four  la^>e0t  groups. 
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i^^^^u^^J^^^  ^oMpiny,  «a!rftmw7y  wholesale.— The  exclusion  of 
th^^K  ,hn^^    house-to-house  business  does  not  greatly  alter 

wholesale  companies.  The  size  groups  up 
to  10,0M,000  pounds  production  in  the  arithmetic  grouping  are  aU 
!fc  ^  ^  "^J^  ^S^f^^^^  <^osts,  manufaftuZg  expense 

ISmi^'^'^A  ^^''^"^  administrative.  The  ^oups 
Sv^  Jfc^V^?r*P"°*"  generally  lower  than  the  average  m 
tbese  Items,  but  there  am  acoeptions  in  every  item.    In  the  total 

Sf±?«         '""^       oftlw      groups  ab^ve  1^6oAo  pound 
SS^r^ir  .JfJ'^'         »bove  in  roanufaoturing,  two  ii^  selling  and 
mntay  and  one  m  general  and  admmktmtiTe. 
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^  Geometric  size  grouping,  exclusively  wholesale  ~ln  the  granetiie 
sue  grouping  all  six  groups  of  plants  up  to  12,814,452  pounds  were 
lower  than  average  in  total  ingredient  costs  (with  one  exception. 
3,^0,000  to  5,700,000  pounds),  in  manufacturing  expense,  in  general 
and  administrative  and  in  total  costs  both  including  and  exclud- 
ing in^edients.  Both  of  the  smallest  size  groups,  however,  were 
appreciably  below  the  average  in  selling  and  delivery. 

Of  the  three  largest  size  groups  above  12,814,452,  two  were  above 
mmg&  m  ingredient  costs  and  one  in  manufacturing  expense  and  in 
total  costs  including  ineredients,  wliie  one  was  exactly  average  in 
mXkng  and  ddiv^.  Only  in  general  and  administrative  expense 
and  total  cost  excluding  ii^wdients  were  the  three  largest  size  groups 
all  Mow  average.  In  proit  the  six  smalleet  groups  were  all  below 
avorage,  while  the  time  laxgeat  were  aU  abom 
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The  compamoB  of  tlie  T&iioui  size  groupi  sliovra  ia  the  foregoing 
table  remBA  oertaiQ  interesliii?  faots  with  refereac^e  to  the  lovrest  cost 
mm  groups  for  wholesale  ana  oombiaatioa  wholesale  and  house-to- 
house  companies.  In  the  arithmetic  grouping  of  the  latter  the  lowest 
total  costs,  both  including  and  excluding;  ingrediettts,  are  shown  by  the 
30,000,000-35,000,000  pound  group.  On  the  geometric  basis  the  low- 
est total  cost  is  shown  by  the  13,000,000-19,000,000  pound  group  and 
the  lowest  cost  excluding  the  ingredient  expense  by  the  29,000,000- 
43,000,000  pound  group. 

For  the  exclusively  wholesale  companies  the  lowest  total  costs, 
including  and  excluding  ingredients,  on  the  arithmetic  basis  are  shown 
by  the  15,000,000-20,000,000  and  the  25,000,000-30,000,000  pound 
groups,  respectively.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  costs  of  the 
latter  groups,  excluding  ingredients,  are  only  0.003  cent  below  that 
of  the  15,000,000-20,000,000  pound  group.  *0n  the  geometric  basis 
Ike  13,000,000-19,000,000  pound  group  has  the  lowest  total  cost 
including  ingredients  and  the  19,000,000-29,000,000  the  lowest  exclud- 
ing the  ingredient  expense. 

In  the  foregoing  table  more  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  results 
excluding  the  ingmlients.  Examination  of  these  taUes  i^ows  thB,t  the 
mry  low  costs  for  certain  ^ups  am  due  in  large  measure  to  tlm  ingre- 
dient expense,  and  whie  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  better  aiid  more 
efficient  purcha^ng  in  certain  of  these  groups,  the  lower  total  costs 
including  ingredients  may  well  be  due  to  other  factors.  In  the  first, 
place,  aa  6fB  abeady  been  pointed  out,  the  unit  costs  of  bread  pre- 
sented in  this  report  of  the  business  are  costs  of  a  composite  loaf  w  hich 
jududed  not  omy  the  ordinary  bakery  white  loaf  but  also  French, 
Vienna,  rye,  graham,  whole  wheat,  rolls,  etc.  This  involves  differ- 
ences in  flour  costs.  Different  types  also  call  for  different  quantities 
of  other  materials  than  flour.  As  a  result,  therefore,  it  is  conceivable 
that  favorable  or  unfavorable  ingredient  results  for  a  particular  group 
may  arise  from  variations  such  as  those  mentioned.  In  addition 
there  are  the  differences  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  plants 
for  the  different  size  groups.  An  appreciable  item  in  the  cost  of 
flour  for  certain  of  the  plants  located  in  ^bit  eastern  portiixn  of  Uie 
country  is  freight.  This  item  alone  m  the  case  of  some  plants  has 
been  found  to  run  somewhat  over  a  doQar  a  barrel,  or  oyer  0.3  eent 
per  Bound  of  bread,  figuring  300  loaves  to  tlw  barrel.  A  study  ol 
iiie  distribution  of  the  plants  within  the  size  groups  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion yiat  in  certain  of  the  larger  groups  a  higher  ingredient  and, 
oonsequentlji  higgler  total  cost  in  coim>arison  with  certain  other  of 
the  groups  is  probably  due  to  higher  flour  freight  rates. 

More  weight  should  also  be  giyen  to  the  figures  for  exclusively 
wholesale  plants  than  to  those  for  combination  wholesale  and  house- 
to-house  plants.  This  is  because  the  company  doing  a  house-to- 
house  business  will  probably  produce  a  more  varied  line  of  bread 
than  the  straight  wholesale  company,  and  such  production  will  involve 
a  relatively  higher  proportion  of  handmade  bread.  In  addition  selling 
and  delivery  expense  is  appreciably  higher  in  house-to-house  than  in 
wholesale  business,  and  a  wholesale  plant  also  engaged  in  operating 
house-to-house  routes  would,  other  things  being  equal,  show  a  higher 
selling  and  delivery  expense  than  an  exclusively  wholesale  plant. 
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lfif«nii«di<il0  md  Imrgegi  mm  §mi§  mMrngm^ln  view  of  <lie  faet 
that  the  lowest  costs  are  shown  by  some  one  or  another  of  tiie  inter- 
mediate size  groups  instead  of  the  largest^  irrespective  of  whether  the 
arithmetic  or  geometric  grouping  is  used  and  also  irrespective  of 
whethetr  all  plants  or  only  exclusively  wholesale  establishments  are 
employed,  still  further  analyses  were  undertaken.  In  the  first  place 
the  exclusively  wholesale  plants  were  set  up  by  years  on  both  the  arith- 
metic and  geometric  bases.  In  every  year  on  both  bases  the  lowest 
total  costs,  both  including  and  excluding  ingredients,  were  shown  by 
some  one  or  another  of  the  intermediate  size  groups.  In  no  case  did 
the  largest  size  group  show  the  lowest  cost.  The  figures  are  shown  in 
detail  in  Appendix  Tables  7  and  8. 

For  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  exclusively  wholesale  plants 
figures  were  available  for  a  little  less  than  the  four  full  years,  1922- 
1925.  For  some  the  data  covered  only  one  year,  for  otiiers  only  two, 
and  for  still  others,  three.  For  only  tifiose  plants  (100  in  number)  for 
which  cost  figures  for  the  full  period  of  fonr  years  were  available 
size  groupings  by  arithmetical  and  by  geometrical  progression  were 
made.  These  figures,  bot^  for  the  four  years  combmed  and  for  the 
individual  years,  showed  substantially  similar  results  to  those  in  the 
preceding  tabulations,  namely  lower  costs  for  some  one  or  another  of 
the  intermediate  size  groups  below  the  larger  or  the  largest.  These 
figures  are  presented  in  Appendix  Tables  9  to  11.  Despite  the  gen- 
eral agreement  of  these  results  shown  on  these  different  bases,  the 
indicated  advantages  of  the  intermediate  size  groups  of  companies  are 
not  conclusive  owing  to  the  differences  in  costs  and  in  distribution 
among  size  groups  of  the  plants  of  the  larger  multiple-plant  companies. 
Three  companies.  Ward,  General,  and  Continental,  dominate  all  of 
the  larger  size  groups  from  about  12,000,000  pounds  up.  For  example, 
in  the  12,000,000-19,000,000  pound  group  of  exclusively  wholesale 
plants  in  1925  the  results  for  these  companies  include  19  out  of  a  total 
of  26  plants;  in  the  19,000,000-28,000,000  pound  group  14  out  of 
16  plants;  and  in  the  largest  size  group  4  out  of  a  total  of  4  plants. 

These  three  companies,  as  is  subseouenliy  shown  (section  14), 
hare  widely  varying  averajje  costs,  and  tiiere  are  even  greater  varia- 
tions between  tnem  in  parlieular  size  groups.  The  results  for  largest 
size  groups,  therefore,  are  joobably  conditioned  less  by  tha  siase  of 
the  plants  than  by  the  difference  in  the  costs  of  these  three  companies 
and  the  differences  in  importance  of  such  companies  in  the  several 
size  groups.  This  situation  was  disclosed  by  separate  size  group 
tabulations  for  the  Ward  and  General  Baking  Companies  for  the 
four  years  and  for  the  Continental  for  1925,  and  in  1922,  1923,  and 
1924  for  plants  subsequently  acquired  by  it  on  which  the  com- 
mission had  obtained  data.  This  tabulation  established  definitely 
the  fact  that  for  the  four-year  period  total  costs,  excluding  ingredi- 
ents, for  the  exclusively  wholesale  plants  of  the  General  Baking  Co.  fell 
with  comparative  regularity  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest  size  group 
in  both  geometric  and  arithmetic  groupings.  For  the  Ward  Baking 
Co.  there  was  also  a  decline,  though  a  very  irregular  one,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest  size  group  on  the  geometric  basis  but  the 
largest  arithmetic  size  group  showed  slightly  higher  costs  than  the 
smallest. 
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Th©  relative  costs,  excluding  ingrodients,  of  the  various  geometric 
sue  groupings  for  these  two  companieB,  1,000  being  used  to  repiesent 
the  lowest  cost,  were  as  follows: 


'mm  eiB.^EMiimj^  ioiai  eotU  pwwmmi,  exdudin 
whoUsak  plants  of  Ward  and  General  Baking  compai 
in§Bf  19SS-19S6,  the  loweei  <mi  beinff  taken  as  1,000 


Fiodiietioit  ia  poonds  ptr 

Gtonffil 

Production  in  pound*  per 
yetr 

Wivd 

Oinicil 

Under  1,687.500   

2,252 
1,382 
1,S16 

i,sn 

1,197 

8,542,988-12,814,452  * 

1,192 
1,234 
1,063 
1,000 
62 

1,210 
1, 118 

1,028 
1.000 
M 

lJW,50(>-2,.'>3 1,250.  ... 

IHII,250-3,796,875.  

1,300 
1,160 

12,814,452-19,221,678  

19,221,678-28,832,517.  

a»flM75-«,fl0M12.  

28,882,517-48,948,775.  

Total  plant  years  

It  is  the  particular  differences  in  the  costs  of  these  two  companies 
together  with  their  different  importance  in  the  largest  size  groups 
as  compared  with  the  medium  and  smallest  that  account  for  the  fact 
lepeatedlv  shown  by  the  prior  tabulations  that  the  largest  size  groups 
we  not  tie  lowest  cost  groups.  In  the  case  of  the  Continental  in 
1§25  and  tlioee  of  its  predecessor  companies  from  which  reports  were 
obtained  by  the  commission  in  1922,  1923,  and  1924,  a  situation 
ftfiiears  closely  resembling  the  results  shown  for  all  companies— that 
is,  the  lowest  costs  not  only  in  total  but  by  years  (with  a  single  ex- 
ception) are  shown  by  intermediate  size  groups  regardless  of  whether 
the  arithmetic  or  geometric  basis  of  groupmg  be  employed.  It  should 
be  noted  in  this  connection  Uiat  there  are  no  Continental  plants  above 
2S»S32,51 7  pounds. 

TmiM  64. — Rdativee  of  total  costs  per  pound,  exduding  ingredients,  for  exclusively 
Piante  of  the  ConHnenkU  Baking  Co.^  by  epeaJLed  eiu  groupings,  the 

OBOMBTBIC 


Under  1,687,«»  

1,687,500  to  i5Sl,2S0t.. 
HaaUBO  to  3,796.878... 

ikfli^  to  5, 606,313-.. 
%IIMUto8.M2,968... 
|JII3,868  to  12,814,452.. 
ia814,452  to  19,221.678. 
iai31.678to2Bt833.M7. 


1. 
tni 

1,097 
1.050 
1.048 
1.000 


1, 


1.31S 
1,137 
1, 116 
1,000 
1,028 
1,081 


1. 


3,253 
1,247 
1.439 

1, 137 
1,140 
1,056 
1,000 
1,078 


1,072 


of  plant 
years 


3 

13 
19 

35 
53 
51 
36 
14 


223 


1,373 
1,880 
1. 123 
1,133 

i,m 

1.000 


1,066 


ARrraMBTic 


Under  2,500,000  

2,500,000  to  5,000.000.... 
5,000,000  to  7.600,000... 
7,500,000  to  10,000,000... 
10,000,000  to  15.000.000.. 
15,000,000  to  3ll,OQa«IOO.. 

30,000.000  to  3SmX».. 
25,000,000  to  ao^QOo.. 
80^600,000  to  35,000^. . 
^  35,000,000...  


Average. 


1.0B0 
1.836 
1.307 
1387 

1,000 
1,337 


1.165 

1, 192 
1. 147 
1,057 
1.033 

%m 

1.600 


1.167  1,074 


1,487 

1.371 

15 

1,228 

1,254 

40 

1,143 

1,106 

52 

1,110 

1,125 

32 

1.000 

1,004 

48 

1.011 

1,000 

23 

1,041 

1,031 

9 

1.086 

1,082 

4 

1,080 

1,062 

238 

1,31» 
1.300 
1,11» 
1, 100 
1,003 
1.000 
1,087 


1.Q60 


*  Irom  1922-1924  the  plants  indudttd 
Hit  wnuniaslon  had  obtained  costs. 
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The  results  of  these  groupings  for  Continental  plants  are  interest* 
msL  and  important,  because,  although  this  company  has  no  plants 
fdling  in  the  largest  geometric  size  grouping  and  none  in  the  two 
largest  arithmetic  groupings,  the  lowest  costs  are  shown  by  interme- 
diate size  groups  and  not  the  largest.  Additional  interest  attaches  to 
these  tabulations  because  they  include  223  plant  years  or  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  628  plant  years  included  in  the  exclusively  whole- 
sale groupings  and  more  than  one  and  one-half  the  number  of  Ward 
and  General  combined.  As  the  financial  results  of  the  Continental 
were  not  reported  until  1925  the  plants  in  the  1922,  1923,  and  1924 
groupings  are  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  plants  subsequently 
acquured  by  the  Continental  from  which  the  commission  had  pro- 
cured cost  figures.  These  included  a  large  number  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  sin^e  and  multi]^e  plant  companies  acquu^  by 
Continental,  including  the  United  Bakeries  Corporation. 

On  the  ffeometric  basis  the  lowest  cost  size  grouping  for  all  four 
years  combined  is  the  13,000,000-19,000,000  pound  group,  which  is 
also  the  lowest  cost  group  in  two  years  of  the  period.  The  largest 
fflze  group  shows  the  lowest  cost  only  in  1923,  while  the  8,500,000- 
13,000,000  pound  group  was  the  lowest  in  1924. 

In  the  arithmetic  grouping  the  lowest  cost  group  for  all  four  years 
combined  is  the  15,000,000-20,000,000  pound  group.  The  largest  size 
group  does  not  show  the  lowest  cost  in  any  year,  the  15,000,000- 
20,000,000  pound  group  being  lowest  in  the  first  and  last  of  the  four 
years,  the  20,000,000-25,000,000  in  1923  and  the  10,000,000-15,000,000 
m  1924. 

Distribution  oj  di;ff event-sized 'plants  by  cost  ranges. — ^Another  method 
of  analyzing  the  results  by  size  is  by  distributing  plants  in  vaiious 
size  groups  according  to  various  cost  ranges.  In  Tables  65  and  66  the 
numbers  and  percentages  of  plant  years  in  differait  sise  groups  are 
cumulated  by  cost  ranges  of  one^alf  a  cent.  Tlie  figures  preseated 
are  for  costs,  excluding  ingredients  on  both  the  geometric  and  arith«- 
metic  bases. 

Table  65. — Distribution  of  ''plant  years"  for  exclusively  wholesale  plants  in 
specified  geometric  size  groups  according  to  costs  per  pound  of  bread  (excluding 
ingredienU)  I9$t-1995 


Under  1,687.500  

1,687,500  to  2,531,260... 
2,531,250  to  3,796,875... 
3.796,875  to  5,695,312... 
5,098,312  to  8,542,968... 
8,542,968  to  12,814,452.. 
12,814,452  to  19,221,678. 
19,221,678  to  28,832,517. 
28.832,517  to  43.248.775. 

Total.  


I 

o 


Under  3 
omts 


Under  3.5 


I 

O  I 

ji 


6 


2 
4 

13 
22 
27 

27 
3 


19.4 


3.0 
4.6 
9.1 

19.8 
32.1 
43.5 
15.0 


103 


16.4 


11 
10 
10 
32 
44 
58 
48 
40 
9 


272 


Under  4 
cei^ 


35.5 
28.6 
30.3 
36.8 
33.3 
52.3 
57.1 
64.5 
45.0 


43.3 


a 

S5 

14 
18 
39 
74 
89 
81 
70 
50 
17 


452 


i 


45.2 
51.4 
59.1 
85.1 
67.4 
73.0 
83.3 
80.6 
85.0 


'2.0 


Under  4.5 
omti 


o  B 


19 
27 
59 
85 
121 
100 
82 
58 
20 


Under  5 


a 

la 


i  ^ 


61.3 
77.1 
89.4 
97.7 
91.7 
90.1 
97.6 
93.5 
100.0 


23 
34 
64 
87 
130 
107 
84 
62 
20 


74.2 
97.1 
97.0 
100.0 
98.5 
96.4 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


5 

mid 


II 


^71     90.9  611    97.3     17  2.7 


a 

s 


25.8 
2.9 
3.0 


1.5 
3.6 


i 

25 


Total 


66 
87 
133 
111 
84 


628 


§ 


31  100 
35  100 


100 
100 
106 
IM 
100 


62  100 
20  100 


100 
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The  figures  in  the  geometric  grouping  bring  out  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  plants  witik  veiy  low  costs 
in  the  smaller  size  groupings.  Nineteen  per  cent  of  all  the  plant 
years  under  1.687,500  pounds,  for  example,  show  a  cost  of  less  than 
3  cents  excluding  ingredients,  35.5  per  cent  a  cost  of  less  than  3.fe 
cents,  and  45.2  per  cent  a  cost  of  under  4  cents.  Again  the  group 
from  3,800,000  to  5,700,000  pounds  shows  85.1  per  cent  of  its  tot5 
plant  years  under  4  cents,  which  is  the  highest  proportion  of  any 
group.  Only  the  largest  size  group  has  all  of  its  i^ant-years  under 
4.5  cents. 

On  the  arithmetic  basis,  which  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
none  of  the  groups  except  the  three  smallest  has  any  plants  with 
costs  above  5  cents: 


Tabu  m.^DisinlmHmii**^mi  V^b" S&r  exdusimly  wholesale  plants  in  specified 
^^ii*"    r***"^*^  •oowdliif  lo  isdiff  pw  fwiifid  o/  bread  (€xeludm§  ingredients) 


I 


vm^im^m  , 

6,000,000  to  10,000.000  

10,000.000  to  15,000,000  

15,000,000  to  20,000,000...  

30,000,000  to  25.000,000  

25,000,000  to  30,000,000  .... 

lOpOOQijlOO  to  afl,000b«ML. 


Total.. 


12 
» 
20 
18 
16 
8 
3 


a 
8 


UncltrSUi 
omts 


I 


6.7 
9.0 
26.2 
38.3 
44.1 
16.4 
20lO 


103  I  1&4 


62 
72 
65 
30 

'it 

5 
2 


34.4 
34.0 
56.5 
63.8 

60.0 
25.0 


43.3 


Undar  4 
cents 


Under  4.6 
cents 


J 

O  I 

S5 


111 
148 
91 
41 
27 
19 
9 
6 


I 


I  ,2^ 


61.7 
69.8 
79.1 
87.2 
79.4 
86.4 
90.0 
75.0 


161 
195 
109 
46 
31 
22 
10 
8 


a 
S 


83.9 
92.0 
94.8 
95.7 
91.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


452  I  72.0  571  '  90.9 


Under  5 
cents 


I 

O  I 

2% 


i 


Over  6 
omts 


169 
207 
114 
47 
34 
22 


93.9 
97.6 
99.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
10  1100.0 
8  100.0 


11 

5 

1 


611    97.3  17 


6.1 
2.4 
.9 


55 


180 
212 
115 
47 
S4 
22 
10 
8 


a 
8 


2.7 


628 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 


The  largest  proportion  of  plant  years  under  3.5  cents  Is  found  in 
the  20,000,000-25,000,000  pound  group  and  the  next  lamest  in  the 
15,000,000-20,000,000  group. 

Observations  on  dze  and  cost, — The  results  of  these  various  tabu- 
lations indicate  that  costs  are  on  the  whole  lower  for  the  laiger  than 
for  the  smaller  sized  plants.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  indica- 
tions that  plants  of  a  size  a  little  below  the  largest  may  be  some- 
times lower  in  cost  as  is  indicated  by  the  figures  for  the  plants  operated 
by  the  Continental.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  results  for  Ward 
and  General  show  costs  which  decrease  more  or  less  continuously 
with  increase  in  volume  of  production  up  to  the  largest  sizes  of 
plants  in  operation.  This,  no  doubt,  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  laigest  plants  are  likely  to  be  more  largely  automatic,^  so  that 
the  production  of  hand  made  or  bench  bread  is  relatively  so  small 
•8  to  incroase  manufacturing  costs  but  slightly 

This,  howoTer,  is  not  the  fiul  explanationbecause  there  is  dso  a  wide 
fariation  in  seUing  and  deliYeiy  expenses  per  pound  between  wholesale 
plaittB.   Thero  are  cases  where  one  plant  will  show  practfcally 

•  Yor  diacoaiita  ei  wmammmg      in  mmm^  t»  hmm  and  Mtaniitie  bnad,  aM  aeo.  11. 
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double  the  expense  per  pound  of  another  with  practically  the  same 
production,  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  large  plants  may 
not  have  as  Mgh  or  even  Mgher  delivery  expense  than  the  smaller. 

Section  10.  Comparative  costs  of  single  plant  and  multiple  plant  companies. 

In  total. — Because  of  the  numerous  consolidations  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  baking  industry,  and  the  numerous  advantages  claimed 
for  such  consolidations,  particularly  w^th  reference  to  a  reduction 
of  costs  and,  by  implication  at  least,  to  lower  bread  prices  to  the 
consumer,  it  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  costs  of  the  plants  of  single 
plant  companies  with  those  of  the  plants  of  multiple  plant  com- 
panies. Tne  number  of  plants  included  in  this  compuison  and 
their  method  of  selection  were  the  same  as  those  employed  for 
the  comparison  of  the  costs  of  all  plants  by  size  groups  presented 
in  section  9  (p.  264).  The  following  table  presents  sales  realization, 
detailed  costs,  and  margins  of  profit  per  pound  of  bread  separately 
for  the  wholesale  pi  ante  of  single  and  multiple  plant  companies 
consolidated  for  the  four  years  1922-1925.  No  single  plant  company 
operated  a  plant  with  a  production  in  excess  of  30,000,000  pounds,  but 
there  were  a  few  plants  of  multiple  plant  companies  with,  a  production 
in  excess  of  this  figure.  For  this  reason  the  figures  for  the  plants  of 
the  multiple  plant  companies  are  presented  for  the  plants  with  a 
production  up  to  30,000,000  pounds  as  well  as  for  all  plants. 

TikBLE  67. — Realizations,  costSf  and  profits  ver  pound  of  bread  for  plants  of  all 
sinffle  and  multiple  plant  whmmaU  campaniee  ^  WXB-l&iS 

[Cents  per  pound] 


Plants  of 
■tngle-plaiit 

companies 
up  to 


Flour  

other  ingredients  

Total  ingredients.^^....... 

Manufacturing  

SeUing  and  deuvery  

0«Dsral  ao4  adniiUstmave... 

Total  coBk  

Pifolit  

Sales  realization  

Total  cost  to  doors  of  plant  ... 

Total  cost  less  ingredients  

Plant  years   

Average  production  per  plant. 


Plants  of  multii 


Up  to 
3^000,000 


All  plants 


2.308 

2.aH' 

'  JLan 

.958 

.8» 

.m 

3.284 

3. 171 

3.18t 

1.626 

1.717 

1.683 

1.534 

1.604 

1.607 

.405 

.201 

,m 

&82B 

%.m 

5.64 

.m 

.811 

7.303 

7.4S1 

4.8M 

4.8tt 

3. 565 

3.522 

z.m 

187 

403 

527 

6,507,847 

10^109^880 

11, 771, 271 

1  Indudes  the  sesults  for  certain  wliolflsato  plants  doing  varying  proptMrtiqns  of  houaa'tO'limiaa  bnainasB. 

The  results  included  in  the  foregoing  table  are  for  the  plants  of 
wholesale  companies  irrespective  of  wl^ether  engaged  in  house-to- 
house  distribution  or  not.  A  similar  computation  was  therefore 
prepared  showing  the  results  for  wholesale  companies  excluding  those 
plants  which  were  engaged  to  any  extent  in  house-to-house  distribu- 
tion. The  plants  included  in  this  comparison  are  the  same  as  those 
composing  the  exclusively  wholesale  group,  the  results  for  which  were 
presents  in  the  preceding  section. 
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Tjmm  68.- — llMii'jiaiMM*,  mM;  trnd'^pm^ltg  per  potmA  o/  bmad^SII^^'''mdwmdif  whtds* 

tdnH  iMr  fKMUill^ 


Flour   

Otlmr  ingredients  . 

Tdlai  ingredients  

Manolftcturing  • 

Selling  and  deliTtry  

General  and  adnUnfstralive... 

Total  coet  

Profit  - 

Sales  realization  

Total  cost  to  doors  of  plant. .. 

Total  cost  less  iiwredlttits  

Plaii4.]ws.  

▲f«raCi  prodiustion  pir  iiliiil. 


Plants  of 
single-plant 
companies 

up  to 
30,000.000 
pounds 


1202 


3.350 
1.005 
1.547 
.302 
&704 
•  .572 
7.306 
4.855 
3.544 
163 

7, 121. 712 


FtantBoCmisItlpie- 
plant  companies 


Up  to 
30^000^000 
pounds 


2.272 
.803 
3.165 
1.608 
1.581 
.306 
6.649 
.729 
378 
863 
484 
447 

10^006,308 


I. 
4. 
3. 


Total 


3>II80' 


8.191 
1.911 
1.611 

.190 
0.  OM 

.  796 

IS 

3.187 
409 

la  056^  081 


Including  and  excluding  house -to-liome  husinefffi. — On  the  whole  the 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  wholesale  plants  eng:aged  in  part  in  house-to- 
house  business  makes  little  difference  in  the  comparative  results  for 
the  single-plant  and  multiple-plant  companies,  each  p:roup  considered 
AS  a  whole.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  total  costs  of  both 
plants  of  single  plant  and  plants  of  multiple  plant  companies  of  com- 

£ arable  size  (up  to  30,000,000  pounds)  are  only  about  three  or  four 
iindredths  of  a  cent  lower  when  plants  doing  house-to-house  busi- 
ness are  exduded.  It  tioiid  be  BOted,  however,  that  eliminating 
Hie  house-to-house  busiiiess  results  in  some  decliiie  in  sdttue  and  deliv* 
eiy  expense  for  the  plants  of  multiple  i^ant  ocwqnnieB.  Cm  the  other 
handy  the  selling  and  deliTeiy  expense  of  the  plants  of  sin^e-plant 
emipanies  is  ai$liiii|f  imsieaaed  hy  the  elimination  of  plants  doing 
liouie-*to-hou8e  business. 

The  plants  of  niultl|^iilant  companies  show  lower  total  costs  than 
do  the  plants  of  sinpe-piant  companies  by  betwe^  one-tenth  and 
two-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Multiple-plant  companies  are  lower 
in  flour  costs,  in  costs  of  other  ingredients  and,  consequently,  in  total 
ingredient  costs.  A  considerable  part  of  the  advantage  in  total  cost 
III  the  ^iiits  of  multiple-plant  companies  lies  in  the  item  of  ingredi- 
ents. This  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  total  costs  excluding 
ingredient  costs,  from  which  it  appears  thai,  excluding  the  item 
of  ingredients,  the  plants  of  single-plant  companies  are  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  higher  than  the  plants  of  multiple-plant 
companies  up  to  30,000,000  pounds.  Single-plant  companies  are 
generally  lower  in  manufacturing  expense  and  also  in  selling  and 
delivery.  Their  lower  cost  for  these  items  more  than  offsets  the 
lower  ingredient  costs  of  the  multiple-plant  companies,  with  the 
result  that  the  plants  of  single-plant  companies  show  slightly  lower 
expense  than  tne  plants  of  multiple-plant  companies  taking  into 
account  all  items  of  expense  except  general  and  aaminbtrative. 

This  adTantage  of  the  sin|^e  plant  companies  in  total  costs  before 
includi  ng  generid  and  admimstrative  expense  is  removed  by  its  inclu- 
sion. The  general  and  administrative  expense  for  multiple  plant  com- 
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panies  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  site  lixr  all  plants  com- 
bined. Roughly,  general  and  administrative  expense  of  the  plants  of 
single  plant  companies  averages  twice  that  of  those  operating  more 
than  one  plant.  This  situation  is  doubtless  the  result  of  the  greater 
volume  of  business  done  by  companies  operating  two  or  more  plants. 
Thus  a  company  operating  both  a  very  large  and  a  very  small  plant 
would  presumably  show  appreciably  lower  costs  per  pound  for  general 
and  administrative  expense  for  the  small  plant  than  would  be  shown 
for  a  similar  small  plant  operated  independently. 

Executive  salaries  and  profits. — In  this  connection,  however,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  some  information  has  been  obtained  by  the  com- 
mission indicating  that  in  the  case  of  the  single  plant  companies  a 
considerable  portion  of  profits  may  be  absorbed  in  salaries  paid  to 
executive  oflBcers.  Many  of  the  single  plant  companies  are  or  were  in 
one  or  more  of  the  years  in  question  close  corporations  or,  if  not 
incorporated,  have  been  establishments  controlled  by  a  particular  indi- 
vidual or  family.  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  an  organization  profits 
may  be  distributed  in  sidaries  to  individuals  in  executive  positions 
instead  of  in  dividends  on  stocks.  Because  of  these  factors  a  compari^ 
son  of  executive  salaries  in  single  and  multiple  plant  companies  was 
made  for  the  year  1924.  The  reason  for  the  selection  of  1924  was 
because  this  was  the  year  in  which  these  figures  were  available  for  the 
largest  number  of  single  plant  companies.  The  following  table  shows 
the  averages  and  ranges  for  executive  salaries  in  single  and  multiple 
plants  of  comparable  size.  The  plants  represented  include  all  thogefor 
which  it  was  possible  to  separate  executive  salaries  from  other  gen- 
eral and  administrative  expense. 


Table  69. — Comparative  execidim  mdmies  per  pound  of  hreiid  in  plants  of  sit^fte 
and  plants  of  muUipU  pimd  ctmpaniM  of  specified  quamiiiies  of  production 
in  19H 


Prodaettoii 

Bants  of  single  plant  oom-- 
panies 

Plants  of  multiple  plant 
companies 

bar 

Salaries 

Nnm- 
b«r 

Salaries 

ATsraea 

in  cents 
per  pound 

Range 

in  cents 
per  pound 

Average 

in  cents 
per  pound 

Rangt 

in  cents 
per  pound 

Under  2,500,000  

2,500,000  to  6,000,000-...  

5,000,000  to  7,500.000  

7.500,000  to  10,000,000  

10,000,000  to  16,000,000.  

0t«r  16»000^.  

0 
6 
0 
8 
S 
4 

o.ao6 

.310 

.214 
.202 
.147 
.132 

Oi  12-0. 71 
.  16  . 36 
.07  .34 
.08  .57 
.08  .22 
.07  .2S 

2 

11 
n 

8 
0 
10 

0.073 
.002 
.075 
.071 
.060 
.088 

O.OMLU 
.01  .a 
.04.17 
.03  .14 
.08  .IS 
.08  .18 

All  plants.   

31 

.196 

.07  .71 

51 

.074 

.03  .22 

The  average  executive  salary  per  pound  of  bread  reported  by  the 
single  plant  companies  was  about  two  and  one-half  times  that  reported 
for  the  multiple  plant  companies.  For  the  individual  size  groups  the 
average  of  the  single  plant  companies  ran  all  the  way  from  two  to 
four  times  the  average  for  the  multiple  plant  companies.  In  only 
one  size  group  for  the  multiple  plant  companies  (2,500,000  to  5,000,- 
000  pounds)  did  the  maximum  executive  salary  expense  for  an^  plant 
amount^to  as  much  as  two-tenths  of  a  cent.  In  most  of  the  groipi  for 


tke  siB^e  plant  oon^Eiftiiies  the  mmmiim  wfts  above  two-tenths  of  a 
cent  and  was  over  one-half  a  cent  for  the  plants  under  2,500,000 
pounds  (0.71  of  a  cent)  and  for  the  7,500,000  to  10,000,000  pound 
group  ro.57  of  a  cent).  The  comparatively  wide  spread  between  the 
single  plant  companies  reporting  the  lowest  and  highest  executive 
salaries  per  pound  in  the  same  size  group  suggests  that  in  a  number  of 
instances  the  general  and  administrative  expense  figures  for  such 
plants  may  be  much  higher  than  it  needs  to  be  for  a  plant  of  approxi- 
mately that  size  and  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  profits 
in  the  form  of  such  salaries.  For  example,  in  both  the  group  under 
2,500,000  pounds  and  the  group  from  7,500,000  to  10,000,000  pounds, 
the  highest  executive  salaries  were  approximately  one-half  cent  a 
pound  greater  than  they  were  for  plants  of  approximately  the  same 
mm  in  that  group  showing  the  lowest  salaries  per  pound. 

Summing  up,  merefore,  II  may  be  stated  that  the  plants  of  multiple 
plant  companies  taken  as  a  wmh  show  an  advantage  over  the  plants 
of  single  plant  companies  in  ingredient  costs  and  in  general  and  admin- 
Islrative  expense,  whereas,  the  single  plant  compaates  show  lower 
manufacturmg  costs  and  fewer  seUing  and  delivery  ei^nses.  The 
most  important  difference  in  favor  of  the  plants  of  the  multiple  plant 
companies  is  in  the  general  and  administrative  expense  in  which  they 
are  nearly  two-tenl£s  of  a  cent  lower  p^  pound  thMi  the  plants  of 
■iilffle  plant  companies. 

Season  for  size  group  comparison. — This  somewhat  more  favorable 
showing  in  favor  of  the  plants  of  the  multiple  plant  companies, 
however,  is  due  to  combining  all  plants  irrespective  of  size.  As  has 
already  been  shown  in  the  preceding  section,  the  larger  plants  on  the 
whole  had  lower  costs  than  the  smaller  ones.  Out  of  163  plant  years 
of  the  exclusively  wholesale  single  plant  companies  there  are  only 
14,  or  less  than  9  per  cent  of  the  total  in  which  production  was  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  naillion  poimds  and  38,  or  less  than  24  per  cent  in 
which  it  was  above  10,000,000.  Among  the  exclusively  wholesale 
plants  of  the  multiple  plant  companies,  on  the  o^er  hand,  91  out  of 
447  plant  years  up  to  the  30,000,000  poimds  capacity,  or  20  per  cent, 
are  over  15,000,000  pounds  and  182,  or  over  40  per  c«it,  over  10,000,- 
000.  Hence  a  more  detailed  analjfps  of  the  figures  by  size  groups 
has  heen  prepared  in  which  tlie  plantsii>f  the  sin^e  pUunt  companies 
are  compared  with  thoseof  midtiple plant  companies  of  approximately 
the  same  size.  The  figures  are  ^own  on  both  an  arithmetic  and 
geometric  basis,  the  size  pwips  employed  being  the  same  as  were 
used  in  the  discussions  of  a  preceding  section  relating  to  the  effects 
of  size  upon  the  costs  of  production  and  distribution. 

In  Appendix  Tables  12  and  13  are  shown  the  itemized  costs  for  all 
the  plants  (wholesale  and  wholesale  and  house-to-house  combined) 
of  both  single  and  multiple  plant  companies.  The  two  following 
Appendix  Tables  (14  and  15)  present  the  results  on  the  same  basis 
for  the  exclusively  wholesale  companies. 

In  a  number  of  respects  these  figures  confirm  the  general  conclusions 
stated  above  on  the  basis  of  the  averages  for  all  single  plants  and  for 
all  multiple  plants,  i.  e.,  that  the  plants  of  multiple  plant  companies 
have  lower  ingredient  costs  and  general  and  administrative  expense, 
whereas  the  single  plant  companies  have  low^  manufacturing  and 
seUing  and  dehveiy  costs. 
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Ingredients  and  general  and  administrative  expense  hy  size  groups. — 
In  cost  of  ingredients  only  one  size  group  of  the  single  plant  companies 
is  below  the  costs  for  the  plants  of  multiple  plant  companies  in  the 
combination  wholesale  and  wholesale  and  house-to-house  companies 
on  either  the  arithmetic  or  geometric  basis.  For  the  exclusively 
wholesale  groups,  one  of  the  single  plant  groups  is  below  the  multiples 
on  the  arithmetic  and  one  on  the  geometric  basis.  In  general  and 
administrative  expense  there  is  even  greater  uniformity.  For  the 
combination  wholesale  and  wholesale  and  house-to-house  plants  the 
multiples  are  lower  in  every  size  group  on  the  arithmetic  basis  and 
every  one,  except  the  smallest,  on  the  geometric  basis.  Results  are  the 
same  for  the  exclusively  wholesale  plants,  onlv  the  smallest  sin^e 
plant  ^^ui>  on  the  geometric  basis  being  below  the  general  and 
adminffitrative  expense  figures  of  the  plants  of  multiple  plant  com- 
panies. 

Manufa^cturinfff  mUing,  and  idmrjf  expeme  hy  size  groups. — Sub- 
stantially the  reverse  holds  for  manufacturing  and  selling  and  delivery. 
For  the  wholesale  and  combination  wholesale  and  £oii8»4a-hoi]8e 
plants  the  plants  of  the  single  plant  companies  are  lower  in  manu- 
facturing expense  in  every  size  group,  except  one  in  the  geometric 
grouping.  For  the  exclusively  wholesale  plants  those  of  the  single 
plant  companies  are  lower  in  every  size  group  both  on  a  geometric 
and  on  an  arithmetic  basis. 

Plants  of  single  plant  companies,  wholesale  and  combination 
wholesale  and  house  to  house,  are  lower  than  the  multiples  in  selling 
and  delivery  in  all  size  groups,  except  one  on  the  arithmetic  and  two  on 
the  geometric  basis.  The  showing  for  the  exclusively  wholesale 
plants  of  single  plant  companies  is  less  favorable.  On  the  arith- 
metic basis  there  are  three  groups  out  of  the  ten  in  which  the  single 
plant  companies  are  above  the  multiples  and  two  groups  out  of 
eight  on  the  geometric  basis. 

TokA  cost  compariaons,  exduding  ami  mdmdinf  in^eduniB.^ThB  mi 
results  d  these  ^enmes  in  the  various  itemized  costs  are  reflected 
in  the  total  costs  of  producing  and  distributing.  These  total  costs 
for  the  groups  are  considered  both  including  and  exeludmg  eoats 
for  ingredients.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the  employment  of 
both  bases.  The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  is  that  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  ii^>edients  emfdo jed  by  the  plants  of  singte 
and  multiple  plant  companies  in  the  various  size  groups  are  identical. 
The  second  is  that  a  considerable  element  in  ingredient  costs  is  freight 
on  flour.  Freight  rates  on  flour  in  the  east  frequently  run  over  a 
dollar  a  barrel  which  is  equivalent  to  over  0.3  of  a  cent  a  pound  based 
on  300  pounds  of  bread  to  the  barrel.  Though  the  size  groups  of 
the  multiple  plant  companies  are  too  consistently  below  those  of 
single  plants  in  ingredient  costs  to  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  results 
would  be  radically  different  if  both  the  foregoing  factors  could  be 
properly  taken  into  account,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  difference 
in  ingredient  costs  for  some  of  the  size  groups  might  be  lessened. 
StOl  another  reason  for  presenting  the  total  cost  figures  after  deducting 
ingredient  expense  is  that  these  costs  measure  the  actual  produc- 
ing and  selling  ability  of  the  company  irrespective  of  whether  the 
cost  for  those  ingredients  is  high  or  low.  A  company  may  have 
higher  costs  because  of  unfavorable  freight  rates,  but  its  producing 
and  distributing  mechanism  may  still      operated  more  ^ciently. 
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In  the  case  of  bread  tlm  is  of  more  importaii60  tliaii  in  manv  com- 
modities by  reason  of  the  relatively  fimited  area  of  distribution. 
Plants  in  New  York  all  labor  under  tbe  handicap  of  ^^^^^^ 
rales  on  ionr  than  western  plants  have  to  pay.  But  the  New  York 
plant  does  not  compete  with  the  western  plants.  Eadi  is  less  at  a 
disadvantage  from  the  difference  in  ingredient  costs,  and  pnces  to 
the  consnmer  are  relatively  more  depend^t  upon  costs  over  mgredient 
expenses  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  In  the  following  tables, 
therefore,  both  bases  are  employed. 

Wholesale  and  combined  wholesale  and  house-to-house  comparisons.-- 
Taking  first  the  size  grouping  on  the  arithmetic  basis  for  wholesale 
plants,  including  the  house-to-house  business,  it  appears  that  the 
single  plant  companies  showed  lower  total  costs  per  pound  in  6  out 
of  the  10  size  groups  for  which  comparisons  could  be  made.  For  the 
comparison  by  steps  of  five  million  pounds  the  single  plants  were 
lower  in  four  out  of  the  six  instances,  the  plants  of  the  mutiple  plant 
companies  being  lower  in  the  5,000,000-10,000,000  and  16,000,000- 
20,000,000  pound  groups: 

Table  7(i.-'CmnpmMmMal  wMs  indnMnf/  and  excluding  ingredients  for  wholesale 
and  combined  wholesale  and  house-to-howe  jdants  of  single  and  muUtpU  plant 
fumpmim  bi/  arithmetic  Hm  groupingn^  19iB-19B5  combined 


[€«Dtt  IMT  pOOlldl 


Total  oofl 

Inpvdtoiits 

Total  ooet  «n!iad- 

FrodiKJttoii  piT  'Ultiit:  par  jmt  in  'iMOiidt 

ing  ingndteiti 

Miiitiiils 

Mnltiplo 

7.160 

7.622 

3.  518 

t.184 

3.941 

4.438 

7.169 

3.280 

3.217 

3.539 

3. 952 

7.011 

6.911 

3. 359 

3. 186 

3.682 

3.725 

7,500,000  to  10.000,000  -  

7.177 

&010 

3.303 

3.141 

3.874 

3.760 

7.  MM 

7.«1 

a.  211 

8.6S6 

4.040 

7.118 

6.911 

3.328 

3.165 

S.7W 

8.74i6 

6.(109 

6.620 

3. 130 

3.128 

3.47B 

S.49> 

6.708 

6.343 

2.992 

3. 130 

3. 716 

3. 213 

6.M4 

6.094 

3.4D6 

3.204 

3.136 

3.490 

mooo^oootoSpepSo:   

%.m 

C471 

t.JI5 

%m 

3.226 

3.111 

8.171 

3.666 

3.522 

3.167 

6.853 

3.317 

6.829 

1 

6.666 

S.264 

3.182 

3.666 

3.484 

When  iagrodimts  are  Glided,  in  which  the  plants  ^  the  midtiple- 

eant  ecmpanies  are  piraelieaUy  always  lower,  the  result  is  more  in 
vor  of  the  sin#e-plant  companies.  On  this  basis  7  out  of  the  10 
ponps  which  can  be  compared  show  lower  costs  for  the  single  plants. 
Four  of  these  gronps  are  m  the  six  by  steps  of  5,000,000  pounds  and 
the  other  three  m  the  four  groups  by  steps  of  2,500,000  pounds. 

On  the  geometric  basis  of  grouping  the  results  are  not  quite  so 
favorable  to  the  single-plant  companies. 
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Table  71. — Comparative  total  costs  including  and  excluding  ingredients  for  icholesaiB 
and  combined  wholesale  and  house-to-house  plants  of  single  and  muUiple  plant 
companies  by  geometric  size  groupings,  1922-1925,  combined 


[Cents  p«r  pouni} 


Productloii  per  plant  per  year  in  poim^ 

TotfdooBts 

Ingndlenta 

Total  coal,  oidiid- 
ing  ingveidieiita 

Sintto 

ICtilttide 

Stngie 

Multiple 

Sini^ 

Multiple 

Under  1,687,500   .  

1,687,500  to  2,531,250  

2,531,260  to  3,796,875.  

3,796,875  to  5,696,312  

6,696,312  tc  8,542,968  

8,642,968  to  12,814,452  

1M31«678  to  aMS2>617   

28,832,617  to  43,248,775   

7.291 
7.604 
6. 948 
6.850 
7. 133 
6.801 
&617 
1 6b  681 

7.336 
7. 462 
6.933 
6.893 
6.772 
6.442 
6.682 

3.471 
3.550 
3. 401 
3.226 
3.297 
3.243 
3.050 
13.311 

3.237 
3. 152 
3.253 
3.200 
3. 190 
3.116 
3.120 
3.28i 

3.820 
4. 046 
3.  547 
3.624 
3.836 
3.558 
3.567 

&iS7 
4.181 
4.200 

3.733 
3.703 
3.656 
3.322 
3.368 

6.820 

6.697 
6.543 

3.264 

3. 172 
3.222 

3.666 

3.525 
3.321 

Total  

6.829 

6.  666 

3.264 

3. 182 

3.  565 

3.481 

>  Indtides  (me  plant  for  one  year  with  a  prodaetion  of  28,030yOOII  pounds.  II  osdndti,  lotal  costs  would 
have  been  6.623  and  excluding  ingredients  3.260  cents. 

>  Includes  one  bakery  over  43,248,775  pounds. 


The  single-plant  oompanies  are  lower  in  total  cost  in  4  out  of  the 
comparable  groups,  but  the  advantage  should  hm  pathaps  be 
given  to  the  plants  of  the  multiple-plant  companies  because  of 
%e  inclusion  of  one  plant  for  one  year  with  a  production  slightly 
over  the  maximum  for  that  group,  as  explained  in  the  footnote  to 
the  table. 

Excluding  ingredient  costs  the  single-plant  companies  show  lower 
total  costs  in  6  out  of  the  8  groups  or  practically  as  favorable  a 
showing  as  was  made  by  the  single  plants  on  the  arithmetic  basis 
of  grouping. 

Exclusively  wholesale  comparisons. — The  results  by  size  groups  after 
excluding  all  plants  which  are  engaged  in  the  house-to-house  business 
are  less  favorable,  on  the  whole,  to  the  single-plant  company  groups 
than  to  those  of  the  plants  of  multiple-plant  companies. 

In  the  arithmetic  groups  for  exclusively  wholesale  plants  the  plants 
of  multiple-plant  companies  are  lower  in  total  cost  than  those  of  the 
single-plant  companies  in  6  out  of  the  10  comparable  size  groups, 
la  the  six  0x>ups  by  steps  of  5,000,000  i>ounds  only  two  single-plant 
groups  are  below  the  groups  of  the  multiple-plant  companies. 


IRIX'S  lOiL  ^/%^rMikJttWMKKkKKKMtKttti  .      ^.   


'^^m'2jUI^'^52S£'  ^  T'*  excluding  ingredients  for  exdu^  ' 

[Cents  per  pound] 


PMKiiuition  i^r  plant  per       111  pooiMii 

T<Moost 

iDpsdIinta 

Total  OQiLwoiiuling 
infMailBts 

Singb 

MQltlpit 

lAiItlple 

Sloile 

Multiple 

Under  %500,000   

xmjm  to  5,oo(Mioii.  

IJIpWI  to  10,000^0011.....   " 

Undw  5,000,000  

7. 136 

OLieo 

7.177 

6.888 
7. 103 
C.609 
6.708 
0LM4 

7.648 
7.076 
6.898 
6.863 
7.179 
6.830 
6.588 
6.324 
6.485 
6^575 

3.378 
3.284 
3.340 
3.303 
3.305 
8.317 
3.130 
2.903 
a408 
a299 

3.  195 
3.214 
3.180 
3. 143 
3.211 
&130 
8L110 
3. 125 
3. 186 
3. 277 

3.7W 
3.530 
3.640 
3.874 
3.583 
3.786 
3. 479 
3.  716 
3.136 
3.105 

4.  453 
3.862 
3.718 
3.730 
3.968 
3.691 
3.469 
3.199 
3.399 
8.308 

5,000,000  to  10,000,000.  

10,000,000  to  15,000,000   * 

ir.'w.ooo  to  20,000,000  

10,000,000  to  25,000.000   

16,000,000  to  30.000,000  1 

Total,  lip  to  30t<MXMIOOU.. 

»j0oo,ooo  to  3ifooo,aTz!r:z 

cm 

6.649 
ft.  565 
7.006 

3. 165 
3.100 

i.ai« 

3.544 

&484 
3. 806 

3.071 

'■tML  

0.7M 

SL177 

3.544 

3.487 

111  total  costs  excluding  ingredients,  however,  these  resiilts  are 
reversed,  6  out  of  the  10  groups  showing  lower  costs  for  the  suurle* 
plant  companies.  ««i|i«7- 

On  the  geometric  basis  the  four  smallest  single-plant  companv 
groups  and  the  four  largest  groups  of  plants  of  multiple-plant  com- 
IMI1116S  are  lower  m  total  costs  than  their  respective  multiple  and 
Wigle  plant  groups.   Excluding  the  costs  of  the  ingredients  however 

S^mhu!ii!TI^i™^  ^  single-plant  companies  in  6  out  of  8  com- 
PBmtm  mm  greupings. 


''''lMol"ioit 

Moltiplt 

Single 

Multiple 

Single 

Multiple 

Under  1,687,500  

7.243 

&007 

3.400 

3.296 

3.774 

1, 687. 500  to  2,  531, 250  * 

7.042 

7.847 

3.296 

3. 164 

3.746 

6.711 

2,531,250  to  3,796,875   ' 

0.048 

7.401 

3.401 

3.  271 

3.547 

4.183 
4.130 

6.786 

6.870 

3. 196 

3.183 

3.538 

7.122 

6.893 

3.278 

3. 190 

3.844 

3.  687 

8»fi42,068  to  12,814,452  

6. 801 

Ob  707 

3.243 

3. 101 

3.558 

3.703 

11^4,452  to  19,221.678  Z7S 

6.617 

&482 

3L060 

3.116 

3.567 

3.006 

3.322 

mmjm  to  aa^oia^?.  H  : 

>0.SS1 

0.300 

1 31 311 

aa27 

13.210 

3.273 

«  ^  %ill^7   

&7M 

3.250 

3.544 

28,832.517  to  ^^mSuZT.  I. 

«.i53 
6.744 

3. 166 
3.249 

3.187 
3.400 

9otaL  ^all 'irianli- 

4701 

* 

3.177 

3.544 

3.487 
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From  these  figures  there  is  but  little  to  indicate  that  the  result  of 
combmin^  the  plants  of  wholesale  baking  companies  into  a  sin^ 
organization  is  a  lower  cost  per  pound  of  bread  productbn.  While 
averages  for  all  plants  would  indicate  a  slightly  lower  cost  for  the 
plants  operated  by  multiple-plant  companies,  it  appeals  that  tins 
result  is  due  chiefly  to  the  relatively  liffge  preponderance  of  the  plants 
of  the  multiple-plant  companies  in  certain  of  the  larger  and  lower 
cost  size  groups.  By  size  groups  the  single-plant  companies  are  more 
often  lower  than  the  plants  of  the  multiple-plant  companies,  and  this 
preponderance  is  more  marked  where  the  ingredients  are  excluded 
than  where  they  are  included. 

Plants  of  single  and  multiple-plant  companies  by  years. — Some  fur- 
ther study  of  the  relative  efficiencies  of  the  plants  of  single  and  mul- 
tiple plant  companies  as  indicated  by  costs  including  and  excluding 
ingredients  was  also  made  by  comparing  the  two  groups  of  exclusively 
wholesale  plants  by  years.  These  figures  are  presented  for  each  of 
the  four  years  on  both  the  geometric  and  arithmetic  bases  in  Appendix 
Tables  16  and  17.  The  following  text  table  presents  the  total  costs, 
including  and  excluding  the  ingredients,  for  both  groups  of  companies : 

Tmm  74—CompmmHm  toial  ooofo,  induding  md  £3seMim§  imgreMmiiSf  for  exdu^ 


[Cents  per  pocmdl 


Total  ooel 

dients 

Excluding  ingn> 
dienta 

Single 

Multiple 

Single 

Multiple 

1922 »  

0.770 
6.594 

7.237 

6. 504 

6.654 
6.472 

aaio 

3.511 
3.458 
3.573 
3. 001 

3.479 
3.500 
3.407 
SL40i 

1083 «  

>  Plants  up  to  25.000.000  pounds.  >  Plants  up  to  3(MNXM100  pounds. 


In' 1*922  there  were  no  single  plants  above  25,000,000  pounds  and 
in  1923,  1924,  and  1925  noi«  above  30,000,000  pounds.  The  com- 
parisons, therefore,  have  been  made  on  this  basis. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  one  of  the  four  years  (1923)  the  costs  for 
the  single-plant  companies  were  lower  than  those  of  the  multiple- 
plant  companies. 

From  we  examination  of  the  oomparative  results  by  years  it 
seems  that  the  small  single-plant  groups  up  to  between  five  and  six 
million  pounds  are  con«ffitently  lower  than  those  of  the  multiple- 
plant  company  groups.  Above  6,000,000  pounds  Uie  result  is 
^nerally  the  opposite,  though  there  is  apparently  less  consistency 
m  the  lower  costs  of  the  multiple  plants  in  the  larger  size  groups  than 
in  the  lower  costs  of  the  single-plant  companies  in  the  smaller  sise 
groups.    This  appears  from  Tables  18  and  19  in  the  Appendix. 
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a.n<^M«Mm.--The  results  of  these  comparisons  do  not  indicate 
^at  the  plants  operated  by  multiple-plant  companies  are  on  the 

2f  tS  nUnff^f'V?       r  ^"'t'^  *^       P"''"^  materially  cheaper 
^  P^^fS!^,*''*'  fflflirle-pknt  companies.   On  the  basis  of  the 
sK^^^^'^V'  Pi*''*'  multiple-plant  com- 

S^^o^rl^ri^  *^"Ar^  ^^J^^  single-plant  companies 
th«  J«X      il?  ?y       g^uP^.  consolidating 

JsV^v  lowi^t^''*'*''it''«^T  «i»gle  plants  show  about 
as  many  low-cost  groups  on  the  whole  as  do  the  multiple  plants  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  them  among  the  laiger  dM  groups  Bv 
years,  ho«  ever,  the  small  dngle-pknt  comSs^  pmticifiT 
ah.ays  lower  in  cost  in  the  smaller  groups  whe^the  l^e^^StiS 
^ups  are  usually  though  somewhat  less  consistently.Tower  tlSn 
the  smgle  plants  This  latter  situation,  however,  m  stated  LvT 
influenced  by  the  few  single  plants  in  the  iai^er  size  group  cZpSt»5 
S  s,!m«wwT'  combined  may  perhaps  for  th£  rwSS 

be  somewhat  more  trustworthy  than  those  for  the  individual  years 

misara  obtamed  financial  results  from  three  of  the  four  principal 

S  tlTT^i^l^i  .""'^T'y'  wholesale,  house  to  house,  and 

cnain  store,  it  bemg  impracticable  to  procure  data  from  the  small 
retail  baker  who  sells  over  the  counter.   Because  of  the  differences 

Z.fi^'^^^^™^  T*fk*^  '"  reaUzations,  the  costs  and 
prohts  perpound  for  these  three  tvpes  of  bakers  are  of  general 
mterest.  Kgures  for  mioh  a  companson  are  available  for  the  three 
years  1923  to  1926  For  the  w^hobaak  baking  plwits,  incluS 
those  doing  some  house-to-house  boaness,  Uie  quantity  of  bread 
mvolved  IS  6,M9,000,000  pounds  a  loW  nomSere  foJ  iSe  tbm 
years  combined.    For  wholesale  baking  plants,  exdo^M  tbS^ 

n^!!!Si.'^^TK°"'t*?"''?"'^  buaiaess,  the  quantity  is  5^,000,000 
pounds.  The  cham-store  bakery  production  covered  aarreeated 
appro.ximately  647,000,000  poundfs  and  that  of  the  hous^K 
compames  147,000,000  pounds.  ""uoe-w  nouse 

(hmpamive  results  per  pound.— The  comparative  costs  and  profits 
Of  these  three  types  of  producers  and  distributors,  including  those 
whoWe  plants  doing  a  Umited  amount  of  house-ti-house 
Sthf  HmSZ."'  w"*^*  ^*  ^'^""W  be  noted  that  thei^  ar^ 

S^uL^^^' ^*'^TJ''*  ^^^^^  !^°^''  this  table  and  those 
Zt^^^^'^J^^  presented  in  the  preliminaiy  report 
entailed,  "Bakeiycomlwies  and  profits"  (Table  13).  This  is  because 
a^e^qoent  |«fonnati«i  showed  that  one  plant  included  in  the  whole- 

iTthS^U  ^  P"l™»=«y  "port  ^as  exclusively  house  to  house, 
in  this  toble,  therefore,  the  wholesale  and  house-to-house  figures 
have  be^  adjusted  by  tranrfening  the  nsolts  of  this  plant  from  the 
mt'^'f**'^*^  house-to-house  toea.  This  reduces  the  total 
ftZ^n«  f^TA^'^  y~!t  shown  by  the  preliminary  report 
from  708  to  705  and  increases  the  number  of  house-to-bouae  nlant 
yea«  from  23  to  26  The  differeneea  in  the  «sulte^tXi& 
m  the  case  of  the  wholesale  companies,  an  of  no  agni&ance. 
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Table  75. — Costs  per  pound  of  producing  and  selling  bread  for  wholesale  (exdudimg 
exclusively  houte-to-house  plants)  house-to-house  and  chain-store  bakers,  19tS^ 
IMS,  combined 

[Cents  per  poonQ 


Item 


House  to 

Chain  atoros 

XZll 

2.331 

3L3S1 

.897 

1.357 

3.208 

3.S78 

£336 

1.7M 

3.311 

•1.006 

*3Leai 

f  •  Mil 

.228 

.381 

4. 912 

5.789 

4.394 

3. 538 

5.097 

1.763 

6.746 

8.675 

4.989 

.765 

.258 

1  I.  (Ml 

•7.611 

78.933 

S6.030 

705 

26 

53 

6,040,00^857 

147,479,540 

646,964,800 

Flour  cost   

Other  ingredients  ......... — 

Total  ingredients  

Manufacturing  cost  

Selling  and  delivery  

General  and  administrative  

Total  cost  to  doors........  . 

Total  cost  exdotfing  iasfmalta 

Total  cost  

Profit  .......  ......... 

Sales  realicatioa   

flant  years »   
otal  pounds    


1  Includes  one  plant  of  a  multiple-plant  company  for  all  tinea  yeaw,  and  In  IMS  those  of  thwe  ciminiiiniwt 
acquired  by  the  t7ontiiifintal  Baking  Corporation. 

*  Chiefly  to  retailer. 

» To  house  of  consumer. 

*  Delivery  only  to  chaiii-store  units. 

'  Profit  'before  dedootiiif  gwawni  aad/idiliniitflifii^t  ei^wiise'  anAviigieint  iin1Hii||  liif'tilp  ctntimitiniiii 
units. 

«  Generally  delivered  to  retail  store.  An  average  retail  margin  obtained  OB  about  one-quarter  of  a  million 
p(junds  of  bread  in  62  cities  where  the  baking  plants  included  in  tliis  study  wem  located  was  1.210  cents  per 
pound  of  bread. 

7  Delivered  to  consumer  at  house. 

*  Sold  over  counter  to  consumer  for  cash, 
t  The  lAiutt  9«an  iiimwatod  an  aol  Ibtt 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  there  are  among  the  wholesale 
companies  several  plants  engaged  to  some  extent  in  the  house-to- 
house  business.  For  this  reason  it  appears  desirable  to  compare  with 
the  house-to-house  and  chain-store  bakers  the  results  for  the  strictly 
wholesale  bu^ess.  Returns  obtained  by  the  commisaioa  on  the 
maii^eting  of  bread  showed  the  type  of  business  doAe  by  over  300 
commercial  baking  establishments  whether  strictly  wholesale  or 
house-to-house  or  wholesale  and  house-to-house  combined.  These 
reports  were  for  about  the  middle  of  1926.  Baking  companies  and 
ptlants  reporting  coats  and  profits  by  schedule  also  furnished  infoima- 
tion  of  the  same  character  in  their  reports.  From  these  two  sets  of 
figures  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  type  of  business  done  for  practi- 
cally all  of  the  plants  for  which  costs  are  available.  Employing  these 
data  as  a  basis,  wholesale  plants  reporting  house-to-house  business 
were  eliminated  from  the  tabulation  and  figures  prepared  for  whole- 
sale companies,  excluding  not  only  the  plants  engaged  exclusively  in 
house-to-house  business  but  also  those  engaged  partially  therein. 

Results  per  pound j  exclusively  wholesale ^  exclusively  house -to-Iiousey 
and  chain-store  bakers. — The  following  table  presents  for  the  three 
years  1923-1925  combined  the  comparative  results  for  wholesale  com- 
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puiies  including  only  their  wholesale  plants  and  excluding  plants 
^igiiged  in  the  hDnse-to-honse  hnsiness  either  in  whole  or  in  part: 

Tavem  7§^— Coito  pmr  mmnd  af  prodweing  and  sdiing  hr€€id  for  exduaiodif  idkoltf- 

iOmU  pee  pamAl 


flour  cost  

Other  ingredients  

Total  ingredients  

Manufacturing  cost- 
Selling  and  delivery. 
.General  and  adifitliistnitii 

Total  oott  to  doon.  ^..^  

ntal  oiMt  exciiidbvliignKlUeiits. 
'Votil  ooBt.    „ 

Xlmm  _.„_._...____..  


fv*. 


fltnt  years  •  .„  


laohirivily 
wbolcwie 

Ilouse-to- 
house  1- 

Chain  stmv 

9.290 

3.331 

2. 354 

.914 

1.357 

.872 

3.304 

a.  578 

3.226 

1.716 

3.211 

1.168 

M.5ao 

•1624 

«.606 

.3S6 

.363 

4.930 

5.789 

4.394 

3. 511 

5.097 

1.763 

6.715 

8.675 

4.989 

.711 

.358 

»  1.041 

•  7.42H 

r8.933 

•  6.030 

604 

26 

53 

5^448.198.  855  { 

147.479^640 

640^  96'^  800 

s  Inoiades  1  jOmt  of  a  multiple-plant  company  for  all  3  years  and  in  ll»25  those  of  3  companies  ac- 
quired by  the  OoiitiiiMtal  Bamm  Oorparatliiii. 
>  To  retailer. 

•  To  house  of  oonsnmer. 

•  Ilelivery  only  to  ehaiii-store  miits. 

^IBwiiito  mkm  dadiiBtliic  pneral  aad  tdmiiilstratiTe  ixiienM  nnd  expense  of  selling  by  the  chain-store 

•  flMinilly  ililfvtild  to  ratail  store.  An  «nimm retail  margin  obtained  on  about  one-quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  of  bread  in  89  eitiat  wlwro  tlw  bakliig  fliintf  Inoliiiled  te  tills stmlyvtra  located  was  1.810  oonta 
per  pound  of  bread. 

'  Delivered  to  ooolnaier  at  house. 

•  Sold  over  oouotar  to  oonsnmer  for  casb. 

•  'TIm  flint  y«i»'Wiptiaeitodi  am  not  'AiU  yaara^  In  an 


(^:fte  whole  there  is  comparatively  little  difference  in  the  whole- 
oie  liSilllB  per  pound  after  taking  out  all  wholesale  plants  enga2:ed 
iMily  partiallj  in  house-to-house  business,  the  net  difference  being  a 
rednelion  in  total  cost  of  only  0.031  of  a  c«nt  per  pound.  (Table  75.) 
It  wH  he  ohsenredi  however,  tiiat  aellin^  and  ddivory  fdl  0.046 
of  a  cent  idiie  Hie  sales  realiisation  declined  nearly  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  (0.085  cent)  per  pound. 

Sales  rmdizaiwm, — As  appears  from  these  taUes,  the  sales  realiza- 
tion per  pound  of  bread  in  house-to-house  selling  is  considerably 
greater  than  on  whdesale  business.  In  the  last  preceding  table  the 
difference  amounts  to  over  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  over  that  of  the 
wholesale  companies.  By  removing  those  plants  engaged  to  a  degree 
in  house-to-house  business,  therefore,  the  realization  per  pound  of  the 
wholesale  companies  is  decreased  appreciably.  Not  only  was  the 
average  sales  realization  of  the  hoiise-to-hoiiso  baker  more  than  13^ 
cents  above  that  of  the  wholesaler  but  it  was  practically  3  cents  above 
that  of  the  chain-store  baker.  The  realizations  of  the  house-to-house 
and  chain-store  baker  are,  of  course,  both  based  on  prices  paid  by 
consumers  but  the  fornper  includes  a  delivery  service  to  the  house 
which  is  not  included  in  the  latter.  The  wholesale  realization,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  based  on  the  price  paid  by  the  retail  dealer  on  delivery 
to  his  establishment.  It  does  not^  ^erefore,  include  either  the  retail- 
er's exprao^e  or  profit  on  the  resale  oi  tiie  bread  to  ultimate  con- 

oUlIilSIcf* 
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In  order  to  obtain  an  approximation  of  the  consumers'  cost  of  bread 
via  the  wholesale  baker,  it  is  necessaiv  to  add  to  the  wholesale  baker's 
sales  realization  the  gross  margin  of  the  retail  store  on  a  pound  of 
bread. 

Dealer  mfirgins  on  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  million  pounds  of 
bread  were  obtained  in  62  cities  and  towns,  where  baking  plants 
included  in  this  study  were  located,  during  late  1924  and  eany  1925, 
either  by  field  agents  or  by  schedules,  or  by  both  methocb.  The 
reported  margins  weighted  *  by  the  number  of  pounds  reported  sold 
at  each  margin  were  combined  for  each  city  and  weighted  by  the 
population  according  to  the  last  census  and  again  combined,  giving 
a  retail  margin  of  1.21  cents  per  pound.^°  Adding  this  margin  to 
that  of  the  wholesaler  (7.426  cents)  would  give  the  following  sales 
realization  from  consumers : 

Wholesale  system  8.  6.36 

House-to-house  system   _  «^ , ^    8,  933 

Chain-store  bakery  6.  030 

These  realizations  in  all  cases  represent  consumers'  prices.  As 
already  indicated  in  the  table  footnotes,  however,  the  chain-store 
realization  does  not  include  delivery  or  credit.  The  house-to-house 
realization  includes  deb  very  to  the  house.  A  large  part  of  this  busi- 
ness, however,  is  on  a  limited-credit  basis.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of 
the  house-to-house  routes  reported  for  were  on  a  weekly  settlement 
ba«8.  (Table  29.)  In  addition  driver  extension  of  credit  was 
reported  im  over  90  per  cent  of  these  routes  reported  for  by  the  plants 
responding  to  this  pNurticular  inquiry.   (TaUe  31.) 

The  realization  through  the  wholesale  systmn  i^res^ts  the  price 
paid  by  the  consttmer  to  retail  steieirlm3mig  from  wholesale  companies 
and  thus  includes  an  indefinite  amount  of  <fedit  and  delivery  ext^ded . 
to  the  consumer  by  the  retail  store.  The  retail  margin  of  1^10  which ' 
is  added  to  the  wholesale  bakers'  realization  is  a  composite  of  the 
results  for  independent  retailers  and  chain-store  units.  The  latter 
it  is  safe  to  assume  are  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis.  In  the  nonchain 
establishments  delivery  service  and  credit  were  extended  on  per- 
haps 60  and  61  per  cent  of  the  sales,  respectively.'^ 

Summarizing,  therefore,  the  realization  from  consumers  through 
the  wholesale  system  represents  a  price  which  includes  credit  and 
delivery  to  a  large  portion  of  the  patrons  buying  bread  from  retail 
stores  served  by  wholesale  bakers;  that  through  the  house-to-house 
system  a  price  which  includes  full  deUvery  service  to  all  houses  and 
credit  extension  for  a  few  days  to  a  large  though  not  definite  propor- 
tion of  its  patrons  in  addition  to  limited  credit  extended  by  drivers 
in  numerous  instances  (Tables  29  and  31);  that  through  the  chain 
store  a  price  without  credit  or  delivery  service. 

InarMient  co^fo.-— Coming  to  the  detailed  items  of  cost  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  total  ingrecuent  costs  of  the  chain-store  bakers  are 

slightly  higher  than  those  of  the  exclusively  wholesale  plants,  while 

—  •   ^—^—^—^——i^—^— 

•  Each  margin  was  multiplied  by  the  number  of  pounds  sold  before  avmging. 

It  The  simple  average  for  the  same  cities  was  1.293  cents  per  pound.  The  weighted  average  for  148  cities 
wm  1.279  cents.   The  lowest  of  these  3  figures  is  the  one  employed  above. 

Operating  Expenses  in  Retail  Grocery  Stores  in  1924,  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research  BuUetin 
H«.  fiO^  pp.  11. 84. 
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thB  hotum-to-hmm  baker  Is  more  llmii  0.3  of  H  eent  Mdber  thm  etther 
of  tliem.  Ab  belweea  tlie  lioiise-to-lioiise  htker  and  tile  other  two 
Wpm  most  of  tMfi  dif  erenise  is  in  llie  cost  of  other  ingfedients  than 
flour.   (Table  70.) 

The  probable  cKplaiiation  of  these  decidedly  higher  costs  of  the 
house-to-house  baker  in  this  item  is  the  more  varied  product  manu- 
factured by  them.  The  house-to-house  budness  is  said  to  call  for  a 
large  proportion  of  fancy  goods  weekly,  and  even  daily,  and  this  applies 
largely  to  bread  as  well  as  to  other  bakery  products.  The  house-to- 
house  companies  doubtless  produce  on  the  whole  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  fancy  breads,  such  as  sweet  rolls,  coffee  cake,  nut  and 
raisin  bread,  buns,  etc.,  calling  either  for  larger  quantities  of  the 
other  ingredients  than  do  the  straight  breads  or  for  additional  and 
frequently  expensive  ingredients  not  employed  in  ordinary  bread. 

The  flour  costs  of  the  exclusively  wholesale  baker  are  lower  .than 
those  of  the  chain-store  baker  but  their  other  ingredient  expenses  are 
higher,  (Table  76.)  It  seems  possible  that,  with  the  decline  in 
home  baking  and  household  demand  for  flour,  particularly  in  cities 
where  chain  stores  operate,  the  buying  power  of  this  type  of  organiza- 
tion is  relatively  less  for  iour  as  compared  with  tiie  \molMale  baker 
than  in  the  ease  of  other  ingredients  such  as  salt,  sugar,  milk,  and 
shortening,  all  of  which  commodities  are  bought  and  distributed  in 
mormons  quantities  by  chain-^store  companies. 

Mmmfmiming  a>st. — ^Maanfaetnring  costs  of  the  chain-store 
bakeries  are  more  than  half  a  cent  below  those  of  the  wholesale 
bakeries  and  oyer  a  full  cent  below  those  of  the  house-to-house 
establishments.  Wholesale  manufacturing  costs  in  turn  are  nearly 
a  half  cent  below  those  of  the  house-to-house  distributors.  Further 
analysis  indicates  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  difference  in  manufac- 
turing expense  as  between  these  types  of  estabhshments. 

Table  77. — Comparative  manujacturing  costs  of  wholesale,  home-to-house,  and 
ctofii-«lor«  Mmi§  pkmiM,  im  oentt  per  pound,  19g3-19SS  combined 


Item 


Whole- 

House 

Ctaain 

tobome 

atom 

a786 

0.769 

.284 

.333 

.663 

1. 109 

.896 

1. 442 

L682 

2.2n 

1.168 

538 

26 

53 

.335 

.327 

.193 

Aao 

iiPP 

tl 

M 

Labor  cost    

Wrapping  expenae.  

Other  manufacturing  expense,  ezoladlng  wrapping. 
Other  manufacturing  expense,  indndling  wrapping. 


Total  manufacturing. 


riant  years  1923-1925  

WrappngtsPtuBe  liKll-2S. 


1  Exclusively  whotamle  and  ocnnbination  wholesale  and  houae  to  house. 
1  Not  available  except  for  two  years,  1924  and  1925. 
*  Nol  abovii  and  not  a¥aUable,  except  lor  1921  and  1925. 

For  the  wholesale  group  the  plants  employed  for  the  study  include 
all  those  for  which  this  aetail  was  available  irrespective  of  whether 
engaged  in  wholesale  exclusively  or  wholesale  and  house  to  house 
combined.  As  shown  b^^  Table  58,  there  was  very  Uttle  difference 
in  the  total  manufacturing  expense  between  e»£i8iTe1y  wholeeide 
and  combination  wholesale  and  house-to-house  plants.  The  detidl 
of  manulaetiuing  expense,  howe w,  was  a^ailahle  lor  a  much  smaller 
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number  of  exclusively  wholesale  plants  and  for  a  much  less  produc|i(||i 
than  was  total  manufacturing  expense.  To  have  eliminated  the 
combination  wholesale  and  house-to-house  plants  would  still  further 
hnve  reduced  the  size  of  the  sample  which  was  regarded  as  undesirable. 

House-to-house  labor  rosts  are  somewhat  below  those  of  the  whole- 
sale companies,  but  are  still  more  than  tw^o-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound 
above  those  of  the  chain  store  companies.  Other  manufacturing 
expense,  including  wrapping,  however,  is  over  half  a  cent  a  pound 
above  that  of  the  wholesaler  and  over  four-fifths  of  a  cent  above  that 
of  the  chain-store  group.  The  house-to-house  bakers  are  practically 
a  tenth  of  a  cent  higher  than  the  wholesalers  in  wrapping  expense 
and  the  chain  stores  are  even  lower  than  the  wholesalers. 

The  reasons  for  these  differences  in  producing  costs  can  not  be 
stated  with  accuracy,  but  various  factors  may  be  suggested  in  partial 
explanation  of  some  of  them.  For  example,  it  is  possible  that  the 
proportion  of  wrapped  bread  sold  by  the  chain-store  bakeries  is  con- 
siderably less  than  that  sold  by  the  wholesalers.  The  chain  store 
lays  emphasis  on  price  in  the  seUing  of  bread.  It  costs  an  appreciable 
amount  to  wrap  and  when  the  law  does  not  require  it  the  chain-store 
bakery  would  tend  perhaps  to  produce  proportionally  a  larger 
vohime  of  unwrapped  bread  than  would  the  average  wholesaler. 
House-to-house  bread  is  probably  more  generally  wrapped  than  is 
either  wholesale  or  chain-store  bread.  Much  of  the  rye,  Vienna,  and 
French  bread  is  not  wrapped  by  the  wholesaler  or  chain-store  bakeries. 
Because  of  the  method  of  sale,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  the  house- 
to-house  baker  to  wrap  each  customer's  order,  and  if  the  bread  is  not 
of  the  type  inclosed  in  the  customary  waxed  paper  it  is  placed  in 
^«>wn  paper  bags  or  similar  wrappers.  It  is  possible,  if  not  probable, 
that  the  cost  of  these  latt^  wrappers  is  included  in  wrapping  expense 
by  the  house-to-house  compames. 

The  low  labor  costs  of  the  ehainnitore  baker  can  doubtless  be 
explained  on  substantially  the  same  grounds  as  the  lower  labor  costs 
per  pound  shown  by  wholesale  bakers  in  certam  dities  of  the  United 
States.  (Sec.  13.)  In  that  discussion  it  is  shown  that  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  low  labor  cost  per  pound  of  bread  is  the 
production  per  man  per  hour,  ffigh  production  and,  consequaitly, 
low  labor  costs  per  pound  in  turn  are  largely  a  matter  of  the  character 
of  the  plant  equipment  and  products.  The  more  automatic  the 
plant  and  the  lower  the  proportion  of  hand  or  bench  made  bread 
produced,  the  lower  the  labor  cost  per  pound,  other  things  being 
equ  ai. 

The  chain-store  bakery  is  a  comparatively  recent  development  and 
the  plants  are  therefore  of  recent  design  and  construction.  The  whole- 
sale poup  of  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  includes  many  very  old  and 
poorly  equyijed  establishments.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  chain-store  plants  average  a  considerably  higher  proportion 
of  automatic  machinery  than  the  wholesale  plants.  The  chain-store 
bakenes  may  also  be  assumed  to  be  producing  a  relatively  low  pro- 
portion of  the  bread  specialities  requiring  bench  labor,  such  as  rolls, 
Vienna,  Frwich  said  lye  bread,  large  quantities  of  which  are  pro- 

JIa}^^  a^u  president  of  one  of  the  largest  baking  companies  that  in  his  oDinion  bench- 

.S^iaJjd  wiftl^chTe^bS^^  ^«  —  cost  ofTSducS^'i. 
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duced  by  many  wholesale  bakers,  particularly,  perhaps,  those  with  a 
large  restaurant  and  hotel  trade.  The  chain  store  in  general  empha- 
sizes price,  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  anticipated  that  their  activities 
would  be  largely  concentrated  on  the  more  standardized  machine- 
made  bread. 

As  perhaps  supporting  this  view  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1925  there 
were  only  seven  plants  in  the  exclusively  wholesale  or  combined  whole- 
sale and  house*to»lioii8e  group  which  showed  a  manufacturing  expense 
as  low  as  the  chain  store  arerage  for  that  year. 

SMmg  mni  Mw€ry,'-The  ^atest  advantage  in  cost  of  the  chain- 
store  bf^er  as  compared  with  the  wholesaler  and  of  the  latter  as 
compared  with  the  nouse-to-honse  baker  lies  in  the  item  of  selling 
and  delivery.  Since  chain-store  bakery  bread  is  handled  only 
through  its  own  stores  this  type  of  bakery  charges  no  selling  expense 
to  the  bread  but  only  the  cost  of  delivery  to  fliese  stores.^  The 
cost  of  this  service  (0.595  cent)  is  practically  a  cent  lower  than  the 
selling  and  delivery  expense  of  the  wholesaler  (1.560  cents).  The 
latter  in  turn  is  over  a  cent  below  the  house-to-house  establishment 
in  this  item.  A  somewhat  more  detailed  analysis  of  this  selling  and 
delivery  expense  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Tabus  78. — Comparaiive  selling  and  delivery  expense  per  pound  of  bread  Jor  exclw 
•My  wkokmief  kmu§4o»hmii€,  and  eftoifi-ftofie  lMktr§,  19i$^t9i8^  mmimi 


(Cents  per  pound] 


Exclusive- 
ly vImMi 

House^o- 

Chain 
■ton 

0.687 
.202 
.134 

,m 

1.054 
.128 

.836 
.006 

Total  sdliaC'Ud  dfUfvtjr,..  ... 

1.M2 
417 

.m 

68 

'Mi«l'fiif8—   

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  higher  selling  and  delivery  ex- 
penses of  the  house-to-house  baker  as  compared  with  the  wholesaler 
are  due  chiefly  to  the  payment  of  salaries  and  commissions  by  tihe 
former,  which  are  nearly  a  cent  a  pound  (0.967  cent)  higher  tiiaii  those 
of  the  latter.  The  house-to-house  bakers  studied  have  no  agency  or 
shipping  expense  and  their  expense  per  pound  for  advertising  is  less 
than  that  of  the  wholesaler. 

The  explanation  of  the  much  higher  salaries  and  commissions  paid 
per  pound  in  the  house-to-house  business  is  no  doubt  a  question 
largely  of  the  volume  of  business  per  route.  On  house-to-house  and 
wholesale  routes  in  the  same  locality  drivei-s'  salaries  and  commissions 
may  be  expected  to  average  about  the  same  weekly.  Since  prac- 
tically every  locality  that  supports  a  house-to-house  plant  or  route 
also  supports  one  or  more  wholesale  bakers,  it  seems  not  too  much 
to  assume  that  the  foregoing  statement  also  holds  for  wholesale  and 
house-to-house  routes  as  a  ifmole.  Assuming  that  the  weekly  salaries 
and  conmiissions  of  the  wholesale  and  house-to-honae  drivers  are 


»•  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  selling  expense  attached  to  the  bread  because  it  costs  each  chain 
m^iMomething  to      ^  ^rt^^^e^^Jk^u^  concerned  however,  there  is  no  selling  expense  though  there 
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about  the  same,  the  expense  per  poimd  for  the  house-to-house  route 
becomes  nuich  grester  because  o(  its  smaller  volume  of  business. 
From  returns  obtained  to  the  marketing  schedule  it  appears  that  the 
weeklyyolumeofbxBad  aalesp^rovita&r  the  wholesale  routes  ($421) 
is  about  125  per  cent  gceater  tl^an  the  yolume  on  <iie  house-to-house 
route  ($188).  (Table  24.)  Assuming  that  the  salary  and  oommisaion 
of  the  salesman  averaged  $40  per  week  on  both  types  of  routes  it 
would  cost  about  9.5  cents  to  develop  a  dollar  of  bread  business  on 
the  wholesale  route  as  compared  with  21.3  cents  on  the  house-to- 
house  route.  In  other  words,  it  takes,  perhaps,  more  than  two  and 
two-tenths  times  as  much  in  salaries  and  commissions  to  produce  a 
dollar's  worth  of  business  on  the  house-to-house  routes  as  on  the 
wholesale.  An  examination  of  the  preceding  table  shows  that  the 
salaries  and  commissions  on  house-to-house  routes,  1.654  cents  per 
pound,  averaged  practically  two  and  one-half  times  the  salaries  and 
commissions  on  the  wholesale  routes.  This  lower  volume  of  business 
per  route  also  accounts  for  the  higher  delivery  expense  of  this  type 
of  distribution  per  pound  of  bread  as  compared  with  the  wholesaler. 

Qtnendandc^ministrcUivee^^  — Aside  from  manufacturing  and 
selling  and  deli|Very  it  is  possible  that  the  chain  store  has  some  ad- 
vantages ui  general  and  administrative  expense.  While  no  figures 
are  shown  for  thia  item  in  the  case  of  the  ohain  stores,  it  is,  of  course, 
obvious  tiiat  this  type  ci  baker  does  have  this  item  of  exi>ense  as 
well  as  ike  wholesale  and  house-to-house  baker.  In  none  of  the 
chain  stores  from  which  the  bakery  results  were  obtainedy  hxmever, 
was  any  separation  of  the  general  and  administrative  expaises  made, 
all  of  these  costs  going  into  the  general  overhead  of  the  (Nrganiiatkm. 

Profit. — It  is  obvious  that  the  chain-store  bfiery  cost  figures  do 
not  include  any  expense  for  the  distribution  of  the  bread  by  the 
retail  stores  of  the  chain,  although  the  sales  realization  represents 
the  price  at  which  the  bread  is  purchased  by  the  consumer  from  such 
stores.  Hence  the  profit  figure  shown  for  the  chain  store  (1.041 
cents)  IS  not  comparable  with  the  profits  shown  bv  the  wholesale 
aim  house-to-house  baker,  not  only  because  of  the*^absence  of  any 
^ocation  of  general  and  administrative  expense,  but  also  because 
the  cost  of  sellmg  and  the  loss  on  stales  if  any  through  the  retiul 
stores  18  not  included. 

Cftatn  st&re  and  lowest  cast  whdUsdle  bakeries  — While  the  costs  of 
the  various  wholesale  bakeries,  taken  as  a  group,  are  very  much  above 
those  of  the  chaui  stores,  there  are  numerous  wholesale  plants  with 
appreciably  lower  costs  than  the  average  wholesale  establishment 
Dotn  m  producing  and  selling. 

As  has  ah-eady  been  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  manufacturing 
expense,  the  wholesale  figures  employed  represent  averages  for  a 
large  number  of  plants,  mcluding  many  which  are  old  and  poorly 
equipped  from  the  standpomt  of  automatic  machinery.  They  also 
include  many  plants  with  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  bench-made- 
bread.  Moreover,  as  pointed  out  above,  the  figures  for  all  wholesale 
companies  combined  include  the  results  for  certain  plants  operating 
some  house-to-house  routes.  Since  the  selling  and  delivery  expect 
m  house-to-house  business  is  considerably  greater  than  on  wholesale 
rout^  (Table  75),  this  tends  to  increase  to  some  extent  the  costs  for 
all  wholesale  companies  combined. 
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¥m  liiese  reasons  a  comparison  was  made  for  1925  of  the  sales 
realization  and  detailed  costs  of  the  20  lowest  cost  exclusively  whole- 
sale plants  of  mzm  coimpon<lll|f%ith  those  of  the  20  chain  store 
bakeiy  plants,  for  this  purpose  the  20  chain  store  plants  were 
ttrranged  in  Ito  size  groups  and  compared  with  the  Bame  number  of 
the  lowest  cost  wholesale  plants  falline  in  the  same  aiie  groups.  The 
results  are  shown  in  detail  in  Appendix  TaUe  20. 

The  foUowin^  table  shows  the  comparative  unit  %ure8  for  tlie  20 
low-cost  exclusively  wholesale  plants,  the  20  cham  store  plants,  and 
all  exclusively  wholesale  plants  for  the  same  year  (1925).  None  of 
the  wholesale  plants  in  question  did  any  hous^to-house  business. 

Tablb  79. — Comparative  costs  and  profits  per  pound  of  bread  for  20  low  co<f  wkide^ 
aaUf  20  chain  store  and  aU  exclusively  wholesale  bakers  in  1926 

[Cents  per  pound] 


Flour  cost  

Otlier  ingredient  cost. 


ipotal  ingredient  cost  

MilllliMituring  expense  


Total  cost  to  doors^... 

BiDIng  and  delivery  

Otmcal  and  administratiTeL,.. 

*rotal  cost  


Sales  realization  

Number  of  plants   

Average  production  per  plant  in  pounda. 


AU  exclu* 
sively 

wbokaato 
bdMn 

20  low  cost 
exclusively 

tates 

20  chain 
atom 

%m 

.OS 

2  612 
.796 

2.768 
.966 

3. 455 
1.636 

3. 408 
1. 320 

3.727 
1.331 

i.«if 

4.  728 
1. 197 
.1S6 

4.956 
.6fitt 

i^MO 

.787 

6.081 
1. 163 

&S78 
1. 187 

7.657 
166 

7.244 
20 

U  470^361 

6.715 
20 

12,737,812 

The  20  low-cost  wholesalers,  it  wiU  be  observed,  averaged  between 
eight  and  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  lower  total  costs  than  all 
wholesalers.  As  their  sales  realization  was  between  four  and  five 
tenths  of  a  cent  lower,  however,  their  net  profit  per  pound  was  about 
four-tenths  of  a  cent  greater.  In  every  item  of  cost  the  20  whole- 
salers averaged  appreciably  below  all  wholesalers  combined.  In 
ingredient  costs  the  low-cost  wholesalers  possess  an  advantage  of 
more  than  three-tenths  of  cent  a  pound  under  the  20  chain  stores 
plants  and  this  is  characteristic  of  the  size  groupings  shown  in 
Appendix  Table  20  as  well,  five  out  of  the  six  low-cost  wholesale 
groups  showing  a  smaller  ingredient  expense  than  the  chain  stores. 
While  a  good  part  of  this  advantage  is  lost  to  the  wholesalers  in  a 
higher  manufacturing  expense  per  pound,  this  advantage  in  ingre- 
dients is  stil  sufficient  to  give  the  low-cost  wholesalers  ?co8t  to  the 
doors  of  the  plant  of  4.728  cents  as  against  4.958  cents  for  the  chain 
stores.  Reference  to  Appendix  Taiie  20  also  sliows  that  the  whole- 
sale cost  to  doors  is  less  for  the  20  wholesalers  in  eveiy  size  group 
except  the  largest. 

From  this  it  appears  that  tlie^eiMl  of  production  of  the  lowest  cost 
wholesalers  of  comparable  mze  is  less  than  that  of  the  chain  stores. 
The  absence  of  any  selling  expense  in  the  case  of  the  chain-store 
bakery,  however,  coupled  with  the  inclusion  of  all  general  and 
adminisli'ative  expense  in  the  general  overhead  of  the  stores  gives 
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the  ehain-store  bakeiy  an  advantage  of  over  seven^tenths  of  a  cent 
a  pound  in  those  two  items  as  compared  with  lowesi  cost  whcdesalers. 
Despite  the  wholesaler's  advantage  of  two-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound 
to  the  doors  of  the  plant,  therefore,  the  chain  stores'  total  cost  per 
pound  (6.678  cents)  is  approximately  five-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound 
lower  thui  that  of  the  20  lowest  cost  wholesiders  (6.081  cents). 

Seetleii  II*  Qeacral  eiiactflfana  m  lie  tlree  sfstoM  ef  adtag  htead* 

There  are  differing  views  in  the  baking  industry  as  to  ultimate 
results  of  the  competrtion  between  the  throe  systems  of  bread  distri- 
bution which  have  been  compared.  Desinte  the  low  costs  of  the 
chain-store  bakeries  and  the  low  prices  at  which  their  bread  is  sold, 
few  of  the  larger  bakeries  believe  that  this  development  will  seriously 
interfere  with  the  expansion  and  development  of  the  wholesale  and 
house-to-house  systems.  It  is  pointed  out  by  an  officer  of  one  lar^ 
company  that  the  greatest  competitor  of  the  commerical  baker  is 
still  the  housewife  and  that  such  housewives  constitute  an  enormous 
potential  demand.  When  a  chain-store  bakery  begins  operations  in 
a  particular  locality  its  low-priced  bread  frequently  affects  unfavora- 
bly for  a  time  the  sales  of  the  wholesaler.  However,  the  low  chain- 
store  prices  tend  to  make  the  housewife  a  bread  buyer  instead  of  a 
bread  baker.  Once  she  becomes  a  buyer,  this  wholesale  baker  believes 
that  he  can  get  his  share  of  the  business.  This  view  is  no  doubt 
partly  based  upon  the  belief  of  most  of  the  commercial  bakers  that 
their  particular  bread  is  better  than  the  chain-store  bread.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  regard  the  latter  type  of  bread  as  poor  bread ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  reverse  opinion  is  frequently  expressed.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  alleged  that  this  bread  is  usually  subject  to  con-  ^ 
sidorable  variations  in  quality.  Some  of  it  is  allied  to  be  excellent, 
some  poor.  It  is  stated  that  the  production  of  oread  is  frequently 
''rushed"  in  the  chain-store  plant  and  not  as  much  care  is  given  to  its 

g reduction  as  in  the  ordinary  commercial  plant.  One  baker,  relating 
is  experience  on  visiting  a  large  chain-store  plant,  said  that  he  saw 
the  materials  goin^  into  the  bread;  that  all  were  of  excellent  quaUty, 
but  that  the  resulting  product  was  about  as  poor  a  loaf  as  he  had  ever 
tasted.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  bread  produced  by  the  wholesaler 
is  open  to  the  criticism  not  only  of  the  supervisors  and  salesmen,  but 
also  of  the  grocer  before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  but  that  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  chain-store  bread.  The  criticism  of  the  supervisors, 
salesmen,  and  grocers  stands  between  the  producer  and  the  ultimate 
purchaser  and  all  this  is  alleged  to  be  helpful  in  preserving  the  quaUty 
of  the  bread. 

There  is  some  trade  opinion  that  the  house-to-house  system  of 
seUing  is  the  coming  method  of  distribution.  If  so,  this  is  important 
from  an  economic  standpoint  on  account  of  the  costs  which  are 
involved.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  cost  of  house-to-house 
distribution  is  high,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  by 
no  means  represent  the  probable  cost  that  would  be  involved  if  m 
commercial  baking  companiea  were  to  engage  in  the  house-to^iouse 
business.  This  would  presumably  involve  the  duplication  of  bread 
routes  up  and  down  the  same  streets,  would  probably  either  increase  4 
the  length  of  the  routes  or  reduce  the  number  of  patrons  per  route, 
and  would  result  in  appreciably  higher  costs  of  distribution  than  are 
involved  in  the  house-to-house  business  at  the  present  time.  Most 
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Iwikers,  however,  do  not  appear  to  regard  the  house-to-house  business 
fi8  an  inevitaMe  future  development.  This  type  of  business  has  been 
ctmracterized  as  a  difficult  one.  It  requires  first  of  all  variety  of 
product.  There  must  be  specials  in  bread  and  cake  weekly,  and  even 
daily.  TMs  does  not  make  for  low  cost  of  production.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  indications  that  the  lowest  costs  are  obtained  by 
specialization  on  a  single  standardized  bread  produced  solely  by 
automatic  machinery. 

While  the  house-to-house  business  is  on  the  increase,  there  will 
apparently  always  be  plenty  of  room'  for  the  whol^aler  also.  More- 
over, it  is  stated  by  an  official  of  one  of  tke  large  multiple  plant 
companies  that  the  deyelopment  of  the  house-to-house  business  is 
dependent  largely  upon  the  physical  makeup  of  the  community. 
This  type  of  business  can  be  expected  to  do  well  only  where  the  com- 
munity is  one  of  individual  dwellings  and  the  houses  close  together. 
Apartments  are  not  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  house-to- 
house  business.  There  is  too  much  stair  climbing  and  too  much 
lost  time  altogether. 

Most  bakers  do  not  consider  that  the  chain  store  has  been  appreci- 
ably responsible  for  the  development  of  the  house-to-house  business 
by  the  wholesale  companies  despite  the  situation  in  Philadelphia. 
This  city  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  most  important  chain-store 
market  and  the  most  important  house-to-house  market  in  the  United 
States. 

Section  13.  Costs  of  producing  and  selling  bread  by  cities. 

As  between  important  cities  in  the  United  States  there  are  wide 
variations  not  only  in  the  total  costs  of  producing  and  selling  bread  but 
also  in  the  various  items  composing  those  total  costs.  This  is  shown 
by  Table  80,  which  presents  the  costs  and  profits  for  bakeries  located 
in  several  important  cities  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  1923 
to  1§25  combined. 

Trnm  M,-^-M§9  rmUaalikm,  emiMf  amd  projffi  per  pound  of  hnad  produemi  in  1§ 


[Ctnts  par  pounil] 


OitiM 

Plaat 

Average 
bread  pro- 

doction 
per  plant 

per  year 
in  pHimliii 

N«t  sales 

Flour 

Other 
ingredi- 
ents 

Total 
ingredi- 
ents 

'I>«8  Moines  

Totodo—  

0 

11 

9 
20 

9 
15 
18 
12 
83 
65 
12 
14 
15 
17 
28 
11 

7,m,m 

7.  776. 000 
9. 340. 000 
9. 989, 000 
10, 001, 000 
10,420,000 
11.662,000 
18,4001000 
14, 183, 000 
16, 192,000 
16,300,000 

17.  693, 000 

18,  808, 000 
20,6fi5»000 
32;3S7,000 

7.306 
6.674 
7.674 
7.336 
7. 158 
7.910 
7.717 
ai26 
7.  MO 
7.446 

7.  an 

7.329 
7.417 
7.378 
8.180 
7.518 

2.082 
2.192 
2.190 
2.110 
2.314 
2.247 
2:152 
2.319 
2.146 
2.393 
2.  451 
2.2«3 
2.122 
2.860 
2.504 
2L421 

0. 977 
.846 
.937 
.850 
.905 
.961 
.080 

1.164 
.969 
.786 
.877 
.877 

1.295 
.831 
.782 
.875 

3.C09 
3.  038 
3.  127 
2.960 
3.219 
3.198 
8.001 
3.  4S3 
3. 115 
3. 179 
3. 328 
3.  140 
3.417 
3.200 
3.286 
3.296 

Omatia 

St.  Louis  . 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  

Los  Angeles  

St.  Paul-Miimeapolis    

Wa^^iiiKtoii,  D.  C    

N«w  York    

Baltimore  

Pittsburgh   

Detroit  ,   

Newark-Jersey.  City.....  

BlIBtOIl   ,  

1&6 

13»03^000 

7. 616 

2.315 

.893 

3.206 
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Tablb  80. — Sales  realization,  costs,  and  profits  per  pound  for  bread  produced  in  16 

specified  cities,  years  1923-1926 — Continued 


[Gents  per  pound] 


Cities 

Manu- 
facturing 
expense 

Cost  to 
dows 

SeUing 
and  de- 
livery 
expense 

General 
and  ad- 
ministra- 
tive 
ttxpooBe 

Total 
oost 

%  — "  * 

JaBfgul 

of  profit 

L774 

4.783 

L464 

0.281 

6.528 

a780 

Toledo..  

L6T0 

4.717 

L339 

.170 

6.226 

448' 

1.843 

4.970 

1.662 

.428 

7.000 

•  814 

1.777 

4.737 

1.593 

.251 

6.581 

.755 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  

1.522 

4.741 

1.355 

.  145 

6.241 

.917 

Los  Angeles    _.. 

1. 655 

4.853 

1.935 

.430 

7.218 

.692 

1.448 

4.539 

1.891 

.490 

6.920 

.797 

L958 

5.441 

L677 

.336 

7.454 

.672 

2.009 

5.124 

2.075 

.206 

7.405 

.564 

New  York  !    

L720 

4.899 

L584 

.166 

6.649 

.'7V7 

1.571 

4.899 

1.504 

.203 

6.696 

.588 

Pittsburgh  

1.487 

4.  627 

1.700 

.184 

6.511 

.818 

1.899 

5.316 

1.310 

.103 

6.819 

Newark-Jersey  City   

1.735 

4.935 

1.499 

.151 

6.585 

L506 

4.792 

L699 

.167 

6.658 

L542 

4.838 

L428 

.152 

6.418 

L696 

4.906 

L646 

.211 

6.763 

.853 

Sales  realization. — The  average  sales  realization  per  pound  in  these 
16  cities  ranged  from  6.674  cents  in  Toledo  to  8.189  cents  in  Phila- 
delphia. Outside  the  latter  city  the  largest  realization  was  shown  by 
Washington  (8.126  cents).  Several  of  the  Philadelphia  plants  are 
engaged  extensively  in  house-to-house  distribution.  On  this  business 
sales  realization  is  commonly  much  higher  than  on  straight  wholesale 
business.  (Table  75.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Washington 
had  the  highest  average  realization  on  straight  wholesale  business 
during  the  years  in  question,  practically  no  house-to-house  business 
being  covered  by  Washington  figures. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Boston  certain  plants  were 
also  engaged  in  house-to-house  business^  as  wdl  as  in  Philadelphia. 
JxL  the  three  last-named  cities  the  volume  was  too  small  (less  than  5 
per  cent)  to  have  any  appreciable  ^eet  upon  Ihe  figures.  The  high 
realization  in  Los  Angeles,  howsTer,  may  possibly  be  attributable 
to  this  type  of  business,  a  Tiew  to  some  extent  supported  by  the  high 
selling  and  delivery  expense  in  this  city  which  is  referred  to  bdow. 

Ingredients. — In  general  the  ingredient  costs  in  the  various  cities 
are  dominated  by  flour  costs.  The  differences  in  these  latter  costs  in 
turn  are  apparently  determined  largely  by  the  location  of  the  city 
and  hence  the  freight  rates.  All  the  eight  cities  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
without  exception,  show^  a  lower  than  average  cost  for  flour  per  pound 
of  bread.  All  seven  cities  east  of  Pittsburgh,  excepting  Rochester, 
which  is  practically  average,  show  a  higher  than  average  cost.  Pitts- 
burgh itself  is  below  average.  In  the  case  of  other  ingredients  than 
Hour,  the  tendency  is  rather  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing.  But  none 
the  less  with  one  exception  (Detroit)  the  western  cities  are  all  below 
average  in  total  ingredient  costs  per  pound  of  bread.  Only  three  out 
of  eight  eastern  cities,  including  Pittsburgh,  are  bdow  the  average, 
the  other  two  besides  Pittsburgh  being  Newark-Jersey  Cil^  and 
New  York. 
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Bh-^ImgmMmit  mm  pw  pound  of  bread  fm  19  tpte^  tmm,  $mn  19»9- 

19i6  combined 


Olliie 


Hour 


J?! 

Mil 


per 

imd 


PliUadelpMa..  

Mtimore  

Boston.   .  ..... 

Mew  York  

Newark-Jersey  City^  

Washington....,*  

Rochester  

Pittsbii^  

Let  Angues.  


&IOi 
1481 

2.421 
2.393 
2  369 
2.310 
2Lil4 


9.m 


Otiier 

Total 

Ingn* 

ooH. 

a782 

3.286 

.877 

3.328 

.875 

a206 

.786 

a  179 

.831 

3.200  1 

1. 164 

3.483  1 

.005 

3.210 

8.140 

8.108 

CItlll 


Toledo  

Omuha. ........... ....... 

St.  Finl  wftltlMiiipflTIi  . 

Chicago   

Detroit   .... 

St.  Look.  

Dw  Moines  

Average  


Flour 

cost 

per 
pound 

oriMMd 

Other 
ingre- 
dient 
cost 

Total 
ingre- 
dient 
cost 

SL18S 

.846 

3.038 

2L190 

.937 

3. 127 

2183 

.939 

3.  091 

2.146 

.969 

3. 115 

Z122 

1.295 

3.417 

2.110 

.850 

2.960 

2.032 

.977 

3.000 

2.31^ 

.893 

3.208 

Many^adwing  cost. — The  range  of  average  manufacturing  expense 
between  different  cities  amounted  to  over  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  or 
between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  the  entire  manufacturiag  expense. 
The  highest  manufacturing  cost  was  reported  at  Chicago,  wiiere 
this  item  was  in  excess  of  2  cents  a  pound  (2.009).  The  lowest  coat 
was  r^iielMi  by  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  (1.448). 


Tabu  82. — Aml$ma  ttf  mmvf^tdwring  eott  p«r 

(Oonis  per  pound] 


bmid  produced  in  16 


Cities 


Chicago  

WasbingtaiB. 

"  ■  it  


St.  Louis   .... 

Des  Moines  ...... 

Newark-Jersey  City-, 

New  York  .... 

Toledo   

Los  Angeles  

Baltimore   ... 

Boston  

Rochester  

Philadelphia  

PittsburiU)  

St.  FmMMln&iai 


ftpoUi. 


Average. 


Piaul 


33 

15 
0 
20 
0 
17 
8S 
11 
15 
12 
11 
0 
28 
li 
18 


Average 
bread  pro- 
duction per 
phatner 

year  in 


Total 
lalmr 


13,490,000 
11, 662;  000 

17, 693. 000 
7,  776. 000 
9,  340.  000 
6,  329,  000 
18,  808, 000 
14.183»000 
7,402.000 
10,001,000 
16.192,000 
22, 257.  m 

9,  ysu,  000 

20. 655, 000 
1(^300,000 

mnoiMo 


i%mooo 


L068 
1.  Ill 
.056 
.832 
.030 
.731 
.826 
.814 
.083 
.832 
.618 
.740 
.627 
.772 
.782 
.  604 


Wrap- 
ping 
•xpanse 


,231 
,302 
.180 

,386 
,  179 


Other 
manu- 
facturing 
expense 


.834 


,309 
,215 
,214 
226 
,171 
180 
137 


0.605 
.041 

.712 
.708 
.667 
.667 
.730 
.724 
.758 
.514 
.738 
.588 
.669 
.563 
.fi26 
.097 


.661 


Total 
manu- 
facturing 
expense 


2.000 
1.088 
L800 
1.842 

1.  777 
1.774 
1.  735 

L7ao 

1.670 

1.655 
1.671 
1.542 
1.522 
1.506 
1.487 
1.448 


1.698 


On  the  whole  the  figures  of  total  manufacturing  cost  appear  to 
be  largely  affected  by  the  labor  cost.  Of  the  eight  cities  showing  a 
total  manufacturing  cost  which  is  less  than  average  all  arc  also  below 
average  in  labor  cost.  Of  the  eight  with  a  total  manufacturing  cost 
above  average,  four  are  above  average  also  in  labor  expense. 

These  differences  in  labor  cost  per  pound  of  bread  are  the  result 
of  a  variety  of  imt^m  among  which  are  the  wages  paid,  the  number 
of  hours  wiirkdl,  liie  production  per  hour,  and  the  character  of  the 
production  and  equipment  of  the  plant.  This  situation  is  well 
indicated  by  an  analysis  of  labor  costs  in  21  bakeries  in  Washington 
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Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  1923.  The  results  of  this  study  are  presented 
in  the  following  table,  which  also  shows  the  labor  costs  per  pound 
for  bakeries  reporting  to  the  commission  for  the  years  1923-1925 
combined. 

Those  cities  are  particularly  well  chosen  from  the  stand  point  of 
explaining  the  differences  in  labor  costs  per  pound  in  different  cities. 
As  shown  by  the  preceding  table  Washington  had  for  the  years 
1923-1925  the  highest  labor  cost  per  pound,  and  Baltimore  the 
lowest,  while  Philadelphia  and  New  Yo^  occupied  an  intermediate 
position. 


Table  83. — Labor  cost  statistics  for  four  specified  cities  for  19iS  and  average  iodor 

costs  per  pound  for  1923  and  1923-1925^ 


cms 

Custom' 
ary  full- 
time 
hours 

ion 

Average 
produc- 
tion per 
man- 
hour  in 
pounds, 
I0S3 

Average 
weekly 
produc- 
tion per 
man- 
hour  la 
pounds, 
1923 

Average 
earnings 

in  1103 

Average 
weekly 
earnings 
in  1088 

AvwBgB  labor  cost  in  diiet 
per  pound 

1023 

1923-1925* 

PlanI 
yaan 

Cost 

48 
48 
51.1 
34 

63 
73 
62 
02 

3024 
3504 
3162 
4088 

Cents 
74.1 
63.6 
56.4 

mo 

136.56 
3a  53 
28.82 
27.48 

Cents 
1. 170 
.870 
.010 
.510 

12 
«B 

IB' 

1.  Ill 
.814 
.773 
.818 

New  York  

PhiladelpUa  

BattiiaMi  

f 

1  FvMii  lionltaly  Labor  Boview,  December,  1923,  Vol.  XVU,  p.  3,  except  figures  for  1923-1025. 
>SetTftble82. 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  labor  cost  per  pound  is  not 
determined  solely  either  by  the  number  of  hours  worked,  the  average 
wages  paid,  nor  the  volume  of  production  per  man  per  hour.  Instead, 
the  cost  per  pound  is  rather  the  product  of  all  three  of  these  factors. 
Fot  example,  l^iiladelphia's  average  production  per  man  per  hour  in 
1923  was  less  than  that  of  Waalungton,  but  iha  fonner  showed  a 
lower  cost.  New  York  and  Washington  bakers  worked  the  same 
number  of  hours  per  week,  but  New  York  costs  were  conaiderabfy 
lower.  Average  earnings  per  hour  were  higher  in  New  Yoik  than  in 
Philadelphia  but  the  former  had  the  lower  labor  costs  per  pound. 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  employees  of  the  Baltimore  bakerieSt 
which  showed  the  lowest  cost  per  pound,  worked  the  longest  hours 
per  week  for  the  lowest  wages  per  hour  and  showed  the  highest  pro- 
duction both  weekly  and  per  man  per  hour.  Employees  of  the 
Washington  bakeries  which  showed  the  highest  costs  per  pound 
worked  the  minimum  number  of  hours  for  fiie  hi^^eat  wages  both 
weekly  and  per  hour. 

xne  large  importance  that  is  played  by  volume  of  production  per 
man  hour  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  The  former  city  has  average  earnings  per  hour  that  are 
approximately  46  per  cent  higher  than  those  in  the  latter.  Balti- 
more, on  the  other  hand,  has  a  production  per  man-hour  which  is 
approximately  45  per  cent  above  that  of  Washington.  Had  the 
Washington  scale  o?  wages  been  applicable  to  Baltimore  City  in  1923 
the  latter's  labor  cost  of  production  per  pound  would  have  been  0.80S 
cent,  or  below  that  not  only  of  Washington  but  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  as  well. 
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Volume  of  production  per  man-hour,  however,  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  eqmpment  of  the  plant  and  the  character  of  the  bread  pro- 
duced.  In  its  1923  report  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  stated: 

i  The  highest  production  per  man  per  hour  was  made  in  a  bakery  in  which  there 
were  very  few  bench  hands,  no  machine  hands  except  at  the  divider  and  one  at 
the  molder,  and  no  oven  men.  This  bakery  if  fully  equipped  with  tlie  best 
mftoliiiiery,  including  travding  ovens  and  is  modem  in  every  way.  Here  90  per 
tmt  or  more  of  the  dough  is  carried  directly  by  machinery  operated  by  electrical 
power,  from  the  fermenting  room  to  and  through  the  divider,  rounder,  first  and 
pieliininary  automatic  proofer,  molder,  final  automatic  steam  proofer,  and 
traveling  oven. 

The  lowest  production  per  man  per  hour  was  made  in  a  bakery  in  which  there 
are  machine  hands  at  the  divider,  rounder,  revolving  proofing  cabinet,  and 
molder;  in  which  helpers  shove  racks  loaded  with  pans  of  molded  dough  into 
the  steam  proofer  and  from  the  proofer  to  the  ovens;  and  in  which  there  are  also 
bench  hands  and  oven  men.  In  this  particular  bakery  the  employees  in  these 
occupations  form  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  total  employees  than  in  any  other  bakery 
for  which  averages  are  presented.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  very  large  pro- 
duction per  man-hour  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  bakery  having  efficient  machinery 
and  effii^ent  organisation.** 

All  the  bakeries  in  Balthnore  included  in  the  study  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  ''are  well  equipped  with  modem  automatic 
machinery  from  the  dividing  or  scaling  machine  to  the  traveling  ovens. 
whUe  some  of  the  bakeries  covered  m  other  cities  were  not  so  well 
eqiraiped."" 

The  differences  between  cities  with  reference  to  wrapping  expense 
are  probably  to  be  explained  chieiy  by  variations  in  the  proportions 
of  bread  wrapped  though  there  are  no  doubt  some  variations  also  in 
the  unit  prices  paid  for  such  wrappers. 

Selling  and  delivery  expense. — In  five  cities  shown  in  Table  80,  i.  e., 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Boston,  certain 
plants  have  some  house-to-house  business.  As  before  stated,  in 
the  three  last  named  cities  the  amount  as  compared  to  the  wholesale 
business  is  negligible.  Los  Angeles  shows  the  highest  selling  and 
delivery  costs  and  Philadelphia  is  fifth  from  the  highest. 

General  and  adininistraiive  expense. — The  general  and  administra- 
tive expense  as  between  cities  appears  to  show  some  relationship  to 
the  average  size  of  the  plants  studied.  In  the  eight  cities  where  the 
average  size  of  the  plants  from  which  costs  were  obtained  was  between 
thirteen  and  twenty-three  million  pounds,  the  general  and  adminis- 
trative expense  was  below  the  average  in  each  ease.    (TaMe  80.) 

For  the  eight  cities  with  an  average  production  per  plant  ranging 
between  six  and  twelve  million  this  expoise  was  above  the  average, 
except  in  Rochester  and  Toledo.  On  analysis,  however,  it  appears 
that  these  differences  are  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  general  and 
administrative  expense  in  cities  wMch  are  below  average  was  domi- 
nated by  the  plants  of  the  very  large  baking  companies  which  prorate 
this  expense  on  the  basis  of  sales  over  the  production  of  a  large  number 
of  plants  in  various  cities. 

M  s.  S.  MBaps,  Bimd  Making  in  tiM  Modern  Bakery,  Quarterly  Labor  Review,  Deoembir,  1023,  Vol. 

XVII,  No.  e»  p|>.  u2»-im 

"  Ibid. 
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Section  14.  Comparative  results  for  1926  nf  livsliiMei  'pitpMied  to  be  indui^d 
in  the  Ward  Food  Products  Co. 

Because  of  the  formation  of  the  great  holding  company  known  as 
the  Continental  Baking  Corporation  late  in  1924,  and  the  proposal 
to  merge  this  company  with  the  Ward  and  General  organizations  in 
a  still  larger  consolidation —  the  Ward  Food  Products  Co. — early  in 
1926,  the  comparative  financial  results  of  the  three  companies,  which 
were  alleged  to  form  merely  the  backbone  of  this  larger  consolidation, 
are  of  general  public  interest.  As  related  in  Chapter  VII,  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Justice  intervened  to  prevent  this  from  being  done,  and  the 
court  decree  in  this  case  provided  certain  special  restrictions  with 
respect  to  each  of  these  companies  in  order  to  prevent  any  combina- 
tion among  them. 

Th^  following  table  pvesanls  the  investoient,  profit,  and  rate  of 
return  in  1925  for  102  plants  operated  by  Contin^tal,  33  operated 
by  General,  and  16  by  Waid,  covering  a  productioii  of  approxunatdy 
one  and  one-half  billion  pounds  of  bread.  As  the  Continental  was 
not  formed  until  the  latter  part  of  1924  and  acquiied  several  companieo 
during  1925  it  is  not  possible  to  present  tlie  eompamtiire  lesuils  for 
these  three  companies  for  more  t^an  one  year. 


Table  84. — Company  and  baking  invesimeiU,  profits,  and  rate  (^return — CmUinental, 

General;  and  Ward — in  1926 


Company  investmeDt 

Baking  investment 

Amomit 

Profit 

Rate  of 
return 

Unreviaed 

Revised 

Profit 

Unre- 
vised 
rate  of 
ntuiB 

Re- 
vised 
rate  oC 
return 

ContinentaL  

$53, 771, 665 
27,782,617 

$8,018,  702 
6, 700, 965 
4,806^e(» 

14.91 
24.44 
1470 

$60, 929, 638 
24,846,985 

sSk«e^9io 

$43, 397, 142 
13,943,407 
92,407,791 

$8,609,568 
6, 672;  664 
8k  on,  486 

14.13 
36w86 
H.91 

19.84 
47.86 
9ILIII 

Ward  

IH  984, 784 

17.17 

121,467,533 

79,748,270 

20,353,687 

16.76 

Si.  19 

^  The  foregoing  table  presMits  the  investment  employed  upon  three 
different  bases,  i.  e.,  (1)  company  investment,  (2)  unrevised  baking 
investment,  and  (3)  revised  bakmg  investment,  and  rates  of  return 
are  similarly  shown  upon  each  of  these  bases.  The  significance  of 
these  three  methods  and  the  manner  of  computing  them  are  detailed 
in  section  3  of  this  chapter  and  will  not,  tiiemore,  be  repeated  here. 
The  rates  of  return  on  the  company  investment  show  comparatively 
little  difference  from  those  on  unrevised  baking  investment.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  the  investments  of  the  three  companies  combined 
but  also  of  their  individual  results.  There  was  a  relatively  slight 
difference  between  the  rate  of  return  of  the  Continental  and  Ward 
companies  as  compared  with  the  difference  between  the  rate  of  return 
of  each  of  these  two  and  the  General.  Irrespective  of  what  invest- 
ment basis  is  employed  the  rates  of  return  of  the  latter  company 
were  far  in  excess  of  those  of  either  of  the  others.  On  the  revised 
investment  the  General  plants  included  in  this  study  earned  close 
to  50  per  cent,  which  was  more  than  double  the  rate  earned  by 
either  of  the  other  two  companies. 
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Owing  to  the  large  ▼oliime  of  sales  of  other  bakery  products  than 
bread  by  Continental  and  Ward,  as  compared  with  General  on  either 
an  absolute  or  relative  basis,  the  variations  in  return  on  baking  invest- 
ment shown  above  can  scarcely  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  costs  of 
bread  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  bread  constituted  considerably 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  both  Continental  and  Ward  in 
1925,  and,  in  consequence,  the  bread  business  exercised  a  very  sub- 
stantial influence  on  the  baking  profits.  Considering  bread  alone 
the  General  Baking  Company  showed  sobstantiaUy  lower  costs  and 
higher  profits      pound  of  bread  than  ei^ir  W«id  or  ConHneiital. 

The  average  sales  realization  for  all  three  eompanies  was  aubstan* 
liillj  l^e  same,  Hie  maximum  TaiiaHcm  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  being  only  0.028  of  a  cent  per  pound.  On  the  oilier  hand. 
General,  in  1925,  earned  o¥er  0.6  of  a  cent  a  pound  more  profit  than 
one  of  the  other  two  companies  and  nearly  0.6  of  a  cent  more  than  the 
other.  When  it  is  ccmsidered  that  the  average  profit  of  wholesale 
baking  companies  in  this  year  was  around  0.8  of  a  cent  per  pound  the 
ognificance  of  this  high  profit  per  pound  of  bread  on  the  total  profits 
of  the  General  is  more  readily  appreciated. 

This  higher  profit  margin  per  pound  was  the  result  primarily  of  the 
lower  production  costs  of  the  General.  As  already  stated,  the  sales 
realization  of  all  three  companies  is  very  much  the  same,  and  while 
there  are  some  differences  in  ingredient  costs  per  pound,  the  chief 
differences  in  per  pound  results  are  found  in  the  great  variations  in 
manufacturing  and  selling  and  delivery  expenses.  In  manufacturing 
expense  alone  the  General  was  nearly  0.3  cent  below  one  of  these  two 
companies  and  nearly  0.4  cent  below  the  other.  More  detailedanaly- 
sis  of  these  manufacturing  expense  figures  shows  that  these  variaUons 
were  chieflv  due  to  differences  in  wages  paid  to  bakeshoD  and  general 
labor,  the  General  showing  lower  costs  than  either  of  the  other  two 
companies.  These  moro  detailed  costs  show  Qeneral  lowest  m  all  the 
chief  items  of  manufacturing  expense  except  wrapping. 

A  moro  or  less  similar  situation  is  found  with  reference  to  selling 
and  deivery.  General  was  conrnderably  lower  than  either  Ward  or 
Continental.  Detailed  analysis  shows  that  the  differences  here  are 
attributable  chiefly  to  advertising  and  to  shipping  and  agency  ex- 
penses. The  chief  item  for  all  three  companies  under  the  category  of 
selling  and  delivery  is  the  cost  of  operating  the  various  wholesale  and 
rotail  routes  of  these  companies.  This  item  is  included  in  seUing  and 
delivery  expense  and  it  ran  about  1}4  cents  per  pound  for  all  three 
companies.  Shipping  and  agency  expense  refers  to  costs  incurred  in 
operating  out-of-town  agencies  and  in  the  shipment  of  bread  by  rail 
and  express  to  retail  and  other  dealers.  The  Ward  company  had  a 
comparatively  heavy  advertising  expense  per  pound,  amounting  to 
nearly  three  times  the  advertising  expense  of  General  and  appreci- 
ably above  that  of  Continental.  This  high  advertising  expense  of  the 
Ward  company  may  have  been  affected  considerably  by  the  company's 
free  bread  campaigns  which  have  in  some  cases  been  charged  to  adver- 
tising and  sellmg  expense. 
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Tamjs  S5. — SmUs  realizaiian  and  specified  costs  and  profits  for  ContinmUil,  G^tur^ 

mnd  Ward  Bakinff  companies  combined,  in  1926 


Sales  

Flour     

Other  ingredients  

Total  ingradieiits  

ManulMStoriiig   

Cost  to  doors   

Selling  and  delivery  

General  and  administratiTe. 

Total  coal  

Profit   ... 


Total,  S  enmpaniei 


Amount 


$119,691,753 
40, 955, 622 
12,641.571 
53, 597, 193 
24.325,670 
/7,922,863 
25,(»9,M1 
2,155.004 
105,167,806 
14,523,945 


Coat 

7.171 

t.m 

.»! 
3. 481 
1.581 

8l( 
!.( 
.lit 

Oca 


Nomber  oi  plants,  141. 

Average  imdaetion  per  plant,  pounds. 
Totel  piodaetfon,  1,538,993,658  poondi. 

Comparing  the  financial  results  of  the  Ward,  Qeneral,  and  Conti^ 
nental  conipanies  combined  with  those  of  other  multiple  and  sin^e 
plant  companies  in  1925,  it  appears  that  the  first  mentioned  group 
of  these  companies  showed  a  lower  sales  reaUzation,  a  lower  cost  and 
higher  profit  per  pound  of  bread  and  larger  rate  of  return  on  the  baking 
investment  as  revised  by  the  commission  than  either  the  remaining 
multiple  plant  companies  or  the  single  plant  companies. 

Table  86. — Rates  of  return  on  investment  and  realizations  and  costs  and  profits 
per  pound  of  bread  for  specified  groups  of  baking  companies,  1925 


Cofrtinental,  General,  and  WMI  ■ilnpiinkw  oombined. 
Total  other  mtdtiple  plant  oompaniaB.  

Trtritt^jp^rt^^MS^*"""  

IMilitt  onMptoiea  -  


Number 

of  com- 
panies 

Number 
of  idonts 

Revised  bak- 
ing invest- 
ment 

8 

153 

$79, 748, 270 

$20,353,687 

10 

69 

25,946,298 

5,171, 114 

13 

222 

105^  OM^  568 

25,524.801 

ss 

88 

l,8tl^M2 

51 

910 

114,007,657 

Rate  of 
rotomon 
{•vised 
MUng 
uiTeefc- 
mant 

Namber 
of  bread 
plants 

Realiza- 
tion from 
bread  per 

pound 

Cost  of 
bread  per 
pound 

Bread 
profit  par 
pound 

PectssBt- 
aee  of 

sales  of 
other 
product* 
to  total 
sales 

Continental,  General,.and  Ward  companies 

combined..      

Total  other  multiple  plant  oomimnies  

Total  aO  midtiple  pflantt  compoAsB  

Tbtalitt«M|wnieff..  ...   

Per  cent 
25.  52 
19.93 
24. 15 
l&OO 

141 
60 

210 
38 

Cejits 
7.  777 
8. 032 
7.844 
7.840 

Cents 
6.833 
7.433 
6u990 
7.395 

Cents 
.509'! 
.445 

23.65 
1&48 
tt33 

a«7 

2S.S5 

MS 

7.843 

7.036 

.807: 

2L0I 
•1 

From  what  has  already  hem  stated  with  reference  to  the  compara- 
tive resnlte  of  Wardt  G«ieral,  and  Continental,  however,  it  is  appa- 
rent tEiat  tbe  mme  farorable  lowing  for  (Ms  group  in  compaiison 
with  ih»  QiSusi  two  gronps  is  primarily  the  result  of  the  f  ATorable  sbow- 


mg  made  by  the  General  Baking  Company  which  as  already  pointed 
out  showed  not  far  from  double  the  rate  of  return  on  the  investment 
of  either  Ward  or  Continental  and  siibstantiaUj  lower  costs  than 
either. 

Excluding  these  three  companies  the  remaining  multiple  plant  com- 
panies showed  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  return  on  the  investment 
than  the  single  plant  companies.  This  is  partl}^  the  result  of  a 
higher  sales  realization  and  profit  per  pound  of  bread,  the  costs  of  the 
single  plant  companies  being  slightly  lower  than  those  of  the  multiple 
plant  companies.  It  will  be  noted  that  both  the  multiple  plant  com- 
pany groups  show  a  relatively  higher  percentage  of  cake  sales  as 
compared  with  the  single  plant  companies.  Tms  may  distmb 
comparatiTe  results  of  the  multiple  and  single  plant  groups  because 
both  the  selling  and  ddiyeiy  and  general  ana  administratlTe  expenses 
imre  been  split  between  bread  and  cake  m  a  sales  baas,  no  separa- 
tion of  this  kind  being  ^mm  by  Hie  books  of  the  companies. 

BecfiiNi  15.  iMBsea  on  stale  bread. 

It  is  customary  in  most  localities  for  bread  manufacturers  to  take 
back  from  the  retal  glocer  bread  that  has  not  been  sold  by  him  on  the 
preirious  day,  and  in  some  cities  where  then  is  move  than  one  ddivery , 
that  left  unsold  from  the  previous  detivery.  T^da  bread,  seldom  more 
than  a  day  old,  is  regarded  and  refmed  to  as  stale  breieul.  In  some 
cases  the  grocer  permits  the  driveis  from  several  bakerks  to  fill  his 
dMm  cases  with  any  number  of  loayes,  knowing  that  he  can  return  to 
the  manufacturer  all  the  bread  he  does  not  succeed  in  selling.  The 
grocer  may  be  inclined  not  to  purchase  from  the  manufacturer  whose 
policy  does  not  permit  the  taking  back  of  unsold  loaves,  unless  the 
brand  is  so  wdl  advertised,  or  the  quality  of  bread  is  such  that  the 
grocer  is  forced  to  keep  it  in  stock  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
his  customers.  Moreover,  some  bakers  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  sale  of  left-overs  by  the  grocer  injures  their  reputation  with 
the  consumer,  and  rather  than  run  the  chance  of  having  stale  bread 
in  the  showcases  of  the  grocer,  they  prefer  to  accent  any  loss  ansing 
from  its  return. 

Information  regarding  the  poundage  of  the  stales  returned  was 
generally  unavailable.  The  majority  of  the  bakers  stated  that  while 
some  stale  bread  sells  for  half  price,  or  more,  some  sells  for  consider- 
ably less,  some  is  given  away  and  some  is  burnt  in  the  furnace.  The 
major  portion,  however,  is  said  to  be  sold  for  chicken  feed,  ete.,  to 
farmers  and  others,  on  the  basis  of  $1  per  baird,  of  approximatoly  an 
average  wei^t  of  seventy-five  or  more  pounds,  or  about  1.3  cents  per 
pound.  In  preparing  the  aeoom]ianying  table,  therefore,  this  figure 
of  1 .3  cents  per  pound  was  used  as  the  estimated  realization  per  pound 
of  stales  relumed.  The  net  loss  on  stales  was  reported  by  14  com- 
panies with  80  plants  in  1924  and  by  8  with  188  plants  in  1925.  This 
figure  divided  by  the  production  value  per  pound  less  the  estimated 
1.3  cents  per  pound  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  returns  gives  the  es- 
timated pounds  of  bread  produced,  that  was  returned  as  stales.  The 
figures  thus  estimated  are  on  the  conservative  side,  since  by  applying 
this  method  to  those  few   companies  which  furnished  stale  poundage 


>•  This  is  the  equiTaleiit  of  amount  charged  to  the  drivers  at  the  selling  price  of  fresh  toea^  or  the  anumnt 
that  would  have  been  realized  if  all  the  bread  had  been  sold  m  frnh  braad  and  there  had  been  no  returns. 
»  Only  3  Cfunpanies  in  1924  and  1  in  1925.  * 
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figures,  it  was  found  that  in  practically  every  instance  these  actual 
figures  were  higher  than  those  estimated,  by  this  method.    The  figures 

are  more  nearly  correct  than  would  appear  from  this  fact,  because 
they  represent  the  gross  amount  realized  from'  sales,  before  covering 
the  expense  of  the  redistribution  of  stales. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  loss  on  stales  at  sales  value  of 
fresh  bread  to  have  been  over  $7,000,000  for  the  years  1924  and  1925 
combined,  or  nearly  3  per  cent  of  the  sales  value  of  the  bread  pro- 
duced during  those  years. 

Tablb  87. — Eatimaied  loss  on  stale  sshown  in  relation  to  the  sales  value  oj  bread 
produced  and  the  eaUmated  net  lot «  per  pound  of  hread  produeed,  tM4  i^iiS 


Item 


1924 

1935 

lOMamdm 

iTBmWmdl 

14 
80 

1,156.330^861 
$86,430,587 

8 
188 

1,955,698,677 
$162,245,134 

31 
30 

1,  111,  929, 438 
$337, 675. 711 

•3,017,708 
SSB|  4li4Sy  205 
7.640 

$4,280,846 
$lfi6k525,970 
&004 

$7,298,554 
111^074,265 

7.873 

L3 

It 

&flS 

08,855,101 
6.967 

111,181^810 
OL  iOB 

&0S7 

1.418 

.Hi 

.109 

.180 

.019-.  fill 

.iUK877 

*  1800 

a.  108 

3LI80 

Number  of  companies  or  company  years, 

Number  of  plants  or  fHant  yean  

Bread  production,  pounds   

Net  safes  (realisation  fresh  bread  less  net  loss  (m  stales). 
Net  book  loss  on  staks  (at  price  of  fitesh  bnad  ' 

recovery)  

Sales  value  of  bread  produced   

Average  sales  price  of  fresh  bread  in  cents  per  pound  

Ayerage  estmiatad  neavmv  on  stales  m  oenta  per 

pound   :  _. 

Estimated  net  loss  on  stales  (fresh  bread  vtim  minns 

recovery  in  cents  per  pound)  

Estimated  stale  poundage  (net  loss  on  stales  divided  by 

the  estimated  net  loss  per  pound)  

Cost  of  production  in  cents  per  pound 
BstimaMd  net  loss  on  stales  (based  ai 

Sf)  in  cents  per  pound  ot  stales  
mated  net  Ion  on  stales  in  cents  per  pound  of  tc^ 

bread  production  

Bange  of  estimated  net  loss  on  stales  in  cents  per  pound 

of  total  bread  production   

Per  cent  of  net  loss  on  stales  on  sales  value  of  bread 


Computed  in  terms  of  costs  and  allowing  1.3  cents  per  pound  for 
recoveries,  the  loss  per  pound  of  stales  is  53^  cents  or  0.196  cent  per 
pound  of  bread  produced,  and  ranges  as  between  individual  plants 
from  a  low  of  0.012  per  pound  in  1924  to  a  high  of  0.  577  per  pound 
in  1925.  Loss  from  stales  can  hardly  be  entirely  elin  inated,  and  it 
is  conjectiu'al  just  how  much  the  refusal  to  accept  returns  would 
affect  bread  sales.  It  would  presumably  reduce  production  a  little 
and  thereby  tend  to  increase  costs  sUghtly.  In  consequence,  these 
figures  can  not  be  taken  as  showing  SiaX  Uie  baker  by  refusing  to 
accept  returns  would  save  all  of  iMa  expense.  The  figures,  howeyer, 
do  snow  that  losses  from  this  source  are  large  imd  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  the  baker  generally,  in  contrast  with  otiier 
manufacturers,  should  sell  goods  on  what  is  practically  a  consignment 
basis.  It  is  beUeved  that  with  proper  effort  on  the  part  of  bakers 
losses  from  this  source  could  be  very  greatly  lessened,  reducing  the 
waste  of  good  ingredients  and  reducing  costs.  ^Vhile  the  saving  in  the 
reduction  of  stales,  might  not  generally  enable  the  manufacturer  actu- 
ally to  reduce  the  price  of  the  loaf,  nevertheless,  a  saving  in  this 
direction  would  make  it  possible  to  give  a  better  loaf  of  bread  for 
the  same  price. 
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WHOLESALE  FLOUR  DISTRIBUTION 

Section  1.  General  statement. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  wholesale  flour  distribution  was  made 
mainly  in  the  Northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
following  principal  markets  were  covered:  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and 
Nashville.  All  these  cities  were  visited  in  the  spring  of  1925,  excepi 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  in  which  the  inqmries  were 
made  in  Febraanr  and  March,  1926.  Representatives  of  the  com* 
mission  conferrea  with  about  180  distributors  in  the  ifteen  cities 
named  above. 

Among  the  classes  of  diatributors  vnHed  were  brokers,  mill  agenle, 
jobbers,  merchandisers,  wholesale  grocers,  wholesale  flour  and  feed 
dealers,  blenders,  branch  offices  of  mills,  sales  departmeula  of  milk 
distributing  locally,  and  chain  stores. 

Generally  speaking,  full  cooperation  was  accorded  the  commission's 
representatives  by  the  trade  visited  in  connection  with  this  investi- 
gation. Some  of  the  branch  managers  in  charge  of  the  branch  offices 
of  the  large  milling  companies  insisted  that  much  of  the  information 
desired  should  be  obtained  from  the  head  offices  of  such  companies. 

The  secretaries  and  other  officials  of  the  local  flour  clubs  located 
in  the  cities  visited,  as  well  as  the  secretary  of  the  National  Federated 
Flour  Clubs,  were  also  called  upon  to  furnish  information  regarding 
the  activities  of  these  clubs.  Besides  such  oral  information  they 
were  also  requested  to  permit  the  examination  of  their  files  and 
correspondence  with  a  view  especially  to  ascertaining  whether  there 
were  price  agreements  among  them.  Such  officials  all  cooperated 
without  reservation,  includix^  the  permission  to  examine  corre- 
spondence, except  the  secretary  of  the  New  Toik  Flour  Club,  Inc. 

Section  2.  Organizstion  and  methods  of  trade. 

Kinds  of  distribution. — The  wholesale  distribution  of  flour  in  its 
present  organization  is  carried  on  by  mill  agents,  brokers,  jobbers, 
merchandisers,  flour  merchants,  wholesale  grocers,  blenders,  and  also 
by  mills  directly  or  through  branch  offices  either  in  the  immediate 
locality  or  elsewhere. 

The  miU  agents  and  brokers  sdl  on  commission,  usually  in  car 
lots,  and  do  not  handle  the  flour  physically.  They  may  represent 
certain  particular  mills,  or  place  the  order  with  any  mill  from  which 
they  can  buy  to  the  best  advanti^e.  Brokers  ana  nuU  agents  are, 
gjenerally  speaking,  the  same.  They  do  not  buy  outright,  and  do 
not  physically  handle  the  flour,  but  simply  take  the  order  and  for- 
ward it  to  the  miH,  usually  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  mill. 
Such  a  distributor  usually  styles  himself  a  mill  agent  when  he  repre- 
sents certain  particular  mills,  and  a  broker  when  he  does  not  hold 
himself  out  as  representing  any  particular  mills,  but  places  the  order 
wherever  he  can  get  the  best  terms.  Both  sell  entirely  on  a  com- 
mission basiii  which  is  geuerally  a  stipulated  amount  pef  barrel. 
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Jobbers  are  wholesale  distributors  who  buy  their  flour  outright^ 
usually  in  car  lots,  directly  from  mills,  mill  agents,  or  branch  offices 
of  mills,  and  sell  mostly  in  less  than  car  lots,  largely  to  the  retail  trade 
and  to  small  bakers.  Merchandisers  are  merely  a  class  of  jobbers, 
wlio  do  a  more  iiienaive  business  than  the  ordinary  jobbers,  in  that 
they  also  sell  in  car  lots  and  large  quantities  and  may  make  ''track,'" 
or  direct,  deliveiy  from  the  mill  to  the  customer.  The  jobbers,  mer- 
ehimiiisers,  and  four  mercbants  not  only  buy  outright  but  also  handle 
the  iour  pl^sically,  and  make  deliyeries  in  practically  any  quantity 
required.  They  sometimes,  also,  handle  Sour  on  commission  aa 
brokers. 

Blenders  are  those  who  mix  iour  of  varying  qualities  bought  tmm 
different  sources  in  order  to  produce  a  flour  more  satisfactory  to  their 
trade.  This  business  is  carried  on  more  largely  in  soft  wheat  flour 
for  the  southern  trade  and  in  low  grade  flour  for  export  than  in  other 

lines  of  trade. 

The  mills  selling  directly  or  through  offices  are  generally  the  larger 
companies.  They  sell  in  quantities  to  meet  the  demand.  Their 
branch  offices  usually  have  car-lot  orders  shipped  directly  from  the 
mill  to  the  customer,  while  they  fill  small  lot  orders  from  a  ware- 
house  stock  carried  locally. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  output  of  flour  is  now  distributed 
through  mill  agents,  brokers,  and  branch  offices  of  the  mills.  The 
lobbers  and  wholesale  grocers,  generally  speaking,  seem  to  be  steadily 
losing  in  the  proportion  of  the  flour  business  secured  by  them. 

A  Buffalo  broker,  engaged  in  selling  various  lines  of  groceries^ 
astiifted  that  probably  95  per  cent  of  the  flour  handled  in  Uiat  city 
is  sold  from  the  mils  direelly  lo  the  retailers  ftnd  Htht  wholesale 
grocers  praetieaiy  do  not  hsndle  4our  my  more,  nor  the  jobbera 
'tttiier  to  mj  extent.  He  s^aid  .||||piliii8e  whoksalerB  give  extended 
credit  in  other  lines,  but  can  not  afford  to  do  so  on  pur&ases  of  flour 
on  aiccount  of  the  narrow  margin  of  profit. 

iimmiiiies  and  ddimrim — ^As  a  general  rule  the  mill  agents  and 
brokers  sell  in  car  lots  only.  Sometimes  Uiey  sell  in  less  than  car 
lots  in  effect  by  selling  a  pooled  car,  ^at  is  one  containing  the  orders 
of  several  different  parties  located  at  the  same  shipping  point.  A 

food  deal  of  flour,  even  if  sold  in  less  than  car  lots  is  not  warehoused. 
^  t  may  be  sold  either  track  or  pier.  Track  delivery  is  quite  common 
in  Chicago,  and  pier  delivery  in  New  York  City.  In  the  last  named 
market  there  is  practically  no  warehousing  of  flour  in  the  usual  sense. 
It  is  nearly  all  sold  "pier  delivery,"  and  is  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  the  pier  by  the  retailer  or  consumer  within  three  days.  This, 
saves  storage  charges  in  the  city.  One  distributor  stated  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  flour  distributed  through  the  New  York  market  is 
supposed  to  be  sold  "arrival  draft,"  which  means  that  it  should  be 
moved  within  three  days.  He  thought,  nevertheless,  that  there  waa 
a  supply  of  about  600,000  barrels  of  flour  on  hand  all  the  time  in 
New  York  City. 

The  jobbers*,  merchandisers,  and  wholesalers  sell  usually  in  lots  of 
any  quantity,  say  from  one  barrel  or  five  barrels  up.  In  some  marketa 
a  large  part  of  the  sales  are  made  in  jute  sacks  in  bulk.  This  is 
especially  true  in  Chicago  and  Nashville.  One  broker  in  Chicago 
stated  that  much  of  the  buying  is  in  plain  jute  sacks.  The  buyer 
then  packs  under  his  own  brand  if  he  is  going  to  sell  it  again.  The. 
bakers,  he  said,  would  rather  have  plain  jute  sacks. 
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Blending. — Generally  speaking,  there  was  very  little  blending  done 
by  the  distributors  visited.  It  was  stated  that  as  a  rule  only 
"clears"^  were  made  in  blending.  As  to  whether  it  pays  to  blend 
or  not,  depends  largely  on  the  spread  between  clears  and  patents. 
One  reason  given  for  blending  was  that  flour  may  be  taken  from 
several  small  mills  and  brought  to  uniform  quality  satisfactory  to 
the  customer.   Blenders  buy  flour  in  bulk. 

Nashville  is  the  most  important  blending  point,  and  uses  for  this 

Surpose  about  1,000,000  barrels  of  flour  annually.  The  blended 
our  is  used  liog^y  by  the  Southern  trade,  which  demands  a  self- 
rising  flour.  One  informant  said  that  the  retailers  would  rather 
buy  directly  from  the  blenders  in  the  Nashville  market  than  from 
the  mills,  and  that  therefore  the  blenders  and  not  the  mills  are 
getting  the  principal  business.  Jobbers,  he  said,  were  selling  Mtile 
m  that  market. 

The  following  information  was  obtained  regarding  the  situation 
in  other  markets.  It  was  stated  that  thei  e  are  only  two  real  blenders 
in  Chicago  now.  One  of  the  most  important  distributors  in  Mil- 
waukee makes  a  practice  of  blending.  There  is  a  little  blending  in 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  and  some  also  in  New  York.  In  the  last- 
named  market  the  blending  is  done  chiefly  for  the  export  trade  or 
to  take  care  of  the  output  of  the  small  mills.  A  certain  New  York 
distributor  makes  a  practice  of  blending  the  product  from  a  number 
of  small  mills,  thus  securing  a  flour  of  uniform  quality,  which  satis* 
fies  customers  and  enables  these  particular  mills  to  seU  in  tiie  New 
York  market  when  they  coidd  not  otherwise. 

J^nds. — ^Flour  is  smd  under  miO  brands,  private  brandSi  and  in 
bulk  in  plain  jute  sacks.  The  private  brands  are  used  most^  by  job* 
hersj  wholesalers,  and  retail  groeero.  'The  bulk  purchases  are  made 
largely  by  bakers  and  blenders,  although  some  wholesale  grocers  buy 
in  bulk  and  repack  in  their  own  branded  sacks.  A  large  part  of  the 
family  trade  is  sold  under  a  few  well  known  brands  of  the  large  mill- 
ing companies,  but,  nevertheless,  the  total  number  of  brands  still  on 
the  market  is  very  large. 

Consigned  four. — The  consigning  of  flour  by  the  miller  to  the  whole- 
saler appears  to  be  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  Almost  all  of  the 
distributors  visited  reported  that  they  did  not  handle  any  consigned 
flour.  A  Httle  flour  is  still  handled  on  consignment  in  the  large  market 
centers,  but  very  few  distributoi-s  said  that  they  made  a  practice  of 
doing  it. 

Stoclc  carried. — Since  mill  agents  and  brokers  sell  in  car  lots  almost 
entirely,  with  shipment  directly  from  the  mill  to  the  customer,  they 
usually  have  no  reason  to  carry  any  stock.  However,  one  mill  agent 
at  Louisville  carries  stock,  so  as  to  give  his  small  lot  customers  the 
advantage  of  caF4ot  rates.  The  branch  offices  of  the  large  mills  alwajrs 
carrv  %iwk.  at  local  points  with  which  to  fill  smaQ  lot  orders,  but  their 
car  lot  sales  are  usually  shipped  directly  from  the  mill. 

The  jobbers,  flour  wholesalers,  and  merchandisers  generally  carry 
larger  stocks,  some  of  them  as  much  as  15,000  barrels  or  more.'  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  jobbers  and  merchandisers,  espeeiaUy  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  who  practicallj;  carry  no  stock  m  warehouses, 
because  they  have  their  flow*  sent  pier,  or  track,  ddivery.  At  times 

1  A  "clear  "  flour  is  one  betweili  patent  and  low  grade. 

*  One  jobber  in  New  York  Oity  mtd  tbafe  lit  tlie  eld  dapi  be  earried  as  mueli  m  mM  imnelB  in  stodt 
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they  do  this  even  in  selling  in  smdl  lots  by  shipping  in  pooled  cars. 
The  wholesale  grocers,  as  a  rule,  carry  rather  small  stocks,  and  their 
flour  business,  as  has  already  been  noted,  is  generally  declining. 

Sales. — An  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  sales  of  distributors  by 
barrels  for  the  years  1923  and  1924,  but  the  data  obtained  were  not 
ve^  complete,  and  not  comparable  in  fonn  in  a  number  of  cases. 

Trade  sold. — Most  of  the  branch  offices  of  the  large  mills  sell  to  all 
classes  of  trade,  although  a  few  of  the  mills  having  branch  offices  that 
specialize  in  high  grade  family  flour  do  not  sell  to  the  chain  stores, 
iMkefB,  or  cracker  companies  to  any  great  extent.  The  mill  agents  and 
brokers  usuallj  seO  to  anyone  irho  wishes  to  buy  a  car  lot,  but  a  nmn- 
ber  of  them  mk  to  bakers  onfy.  The  predominating  trade  of  a  great 
manj  suU  agenia  is  with  bakers,  jobbers,  and  wholMalm.  In  Naah- 
▼ile  they  adl  also  lo  blenders.  The  jobbers  sell  mostly  to  retail 
grocers,  small  bdcers,  and  retail  flour  and  feed  dealm,  bat  they  abo 
sell  to  hotels,  reslamwnts,  institutions  and  cracker  companies.  The 
wholesale  grocers  sell  principaUy  to  the  retail  grocers  and  retail  flour 
and  feed  dealers;  but  they  also  sell  to  hotels,  restaurants,  and  public 
institutions.  One  wholesale  nooeiy  company  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  is 
turning  its  attention  to  the  budng  trade  in  an  attempt  to  build  up  its 
flour  business,  which  has  been  declining. 

Collections. — In  general,  collections  on  car  lot  sales  are  made  by 
the  mills,  whether  sold  through  a  branch  office,  mill  agent,  or  broker. 
The  mill  agents  or  brokers  seldom  do  any  collecting  because  they 
nearly  always  handle  car  lots  only.  In  New  York,  however,  some 
of  them  become  responsible  for  the  shipments  and  do  the  collecting. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  market  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
flour  is  bought  outright  by  the  distributors  and  sold  to  consumers 
or  retailers  on  the  same  margin  as  that  received  by  the  mill  agents 
or  brokers.  This  makes  them  responsible  for  the  collections,  which 
is  not  usually  the  case. 

Branch  offices  of  the  mills  do  the  collecting  locally  on  less  than 
ear  lot  or  warehouse  business.  Jobbers,  merchandisers,  and  whole- 
salers do  their  own  collecting. 

Export  hudmm. — A  large  majority  of  the  distributors  visited  did 
no  exporting.  Some  who  formerly  exported  are  no  longer  doing  so. 
The  distributors  in  this  country  say  that  they  are  not  able  to  com- 
pete with  Canada  in  exporting  flour,  and  some  European  countries 
require  less  flour  than  formerly  because  they  are  now  producing  more 
for  themselves.  There  was  still  some  exporting  from  New  York 
early  in  1926 ,3  but  exports  from  other  cities  were  negligible,  and 
total  exports  of  flour  from  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1926 
had  decreased  until  they  were  only  nominal. 

Comparison  of  agencies  of  distribution. — Judging  from  the  markets 
visited,  the  most  important  factors  in  wholesale  flour  distribution 
are  mill  branch  offices,  mills  selling  locally,  special  mill  representa- 
tives, and  the  regular  brokers.  The  jobbers  and  wholesale  grocers 
are  becoming  of  less  and  less  importance.  In  the  smaller  towns,  the 
mill  branch  offices,  the  local  mills  and  representatives  of  particular 
outside  mills  probably  handle  the  bulk  of  the  business;  but  the 
jobbers  are  still  important  in  some  of  the  smaller  markets.  In  the 

>  One  New  York  flour  nwoiiaiMiiMr  vWltd  iipottict  that  00  per  oent  «r  Ms  bnatiiiaB  fior  tbe  post  Aw 
years  had  been  export. 
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larger  markets,  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  Baltimore,  the  mill  agents  and  brokers  are  especially  numerous. 

In  several  of  the  markets  visited  a  great  many  distiibutors  are 
doing  both  a  jobbing  and  brokerage  business ;  and  the  fact  has  already 
been  pointed  out  (p.  342)  that  in  New  York  City  a  very  large  part 
of  the  flour  handled  is  bought  outright  by  the  distributors,  who  sell 
on  the  same  margin  as  that  received  by  mill  agents  and  brokers. 

It  is  probable  that  in  all  the  larger  markets  the  branch  mill  oflice& 
and  local  mills  supply  the  bulk  of  the  family  trade^  while  brokers 
and  mfll  agents  have  the  baker's  trade,  except  that  of  the  so-called 
bakeiy  mergers,  which  buy  almost  entirely  Imough  central  agencies- 
flgneraUy  located  in  Chicago.^  The  Wasnbum-Croshy  Co.  and  tho 
Kllsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  the  two  largest  flour  mills  in  the  country,, 
hare  branch  selling  offices  in  all  of  the  principal  cities.  These  offices 
are  usually  directed  by  salaried  managers.  Their  selling  policies  are 
almost  entirely  controlled  by  the  head  office  at  Minneapolis.  These 
companies  are  a  large  factor  in  the  distribution  of  flour  throughout 
the  country.  In  some  markets  they  undoubtedly  hare  the  bulk  of 
the  trade,  particularlj^  the  family  trade. 

Some  of  the  other  milling  companies  maintaining  branch  offices  in 
a  number  of  the  large  retail  markets  are  the  Northwestern  Consol- 
idated Milling  Co.,  Bay  State  Milling  Co.,  Russell-Miller  Milling  Co., 
the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  National  Milling  Co.,  Omaha  Flour  Mills  Co., 
Nebraska  Mills  Co.,  Hecker- Jones- Jewell  Milling  Co,,  and  Duluth- 
Superior  Milling  Co.  The  majority  of  the  mills  maintaining  branch 
offices  have  their  principal  mills  in  the  northwestern  milling  section, 
although  the  southwest  is  represented  to  some  extent,  and  also  two 
or  three  eastern  mills. 

The  mflls  operating  in  a  number  of  markets  visited  are  of  con- 
siderable inn)ortance  m  local  distribution.  Thaa  is  especially  true  in 
Buffalo,  Columbus,  Detroit,  Qeyeland,  Milwaukee,  Ix>ui8TOle,  and 
Washington.  One  of  the  Buffalo  mills  varies  from  the  usual  miE 
practice  in  distributing  locally,  in  that  it  sells  outri^  to  a  particular 
jobber,  who  in  turn  sells  to  the  retail  trade  at  his  own  price.  This- 
jobber  gets  the  flour  from  the  mill  door  and  makes  all  local  deliveiies. 

The  mill  branch  offices  and  the  local  mills  are  generally  direct  com-* 
petitors  of  the  jobbers,  brokers,  mill  agents,  wholesale  grocers,  and 
other  wholesalers,  inasmuch  as  the  two  first-mentioned  dosses  usually 
sell  to  any  kind  of  trade  and  in  any  quantity. 

The  mill  agents  and  brokers  are  numerically  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant class  of  wholesale  flour  distributors,  and  they  probably  handle 
the  major  portion  of  the  product  sold.  The  jobbers  are  still  a 
necessary  factor  in  distribution,  particularly  where  there  is  no  local 
mill  competition  and  little  branch  office  representation,  because  they 
now  supply  the  small-lot  customers.  Nevertheless,  in  most  markets 
this  class  of  distributors  is  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  in  some  they 
are  said  to  be  fighting  for  their  very  existence.  The  wholesale 
grocers  used  to  be  an  important  factor  m  flour  distribution,  but  now 
they  are  almost  negUgible.  In  some  places  practically  all  of  them 
baye  stopped  handhng  flour. 


<  OojB  Boflalo  distributor,  as  has  already  been  mentimMd  (p.  340),  esliiiMtod  Itwl  m  pm-  oent  of 
Old  In  that  dty  was  soMdirectiy  from  tiie  mills. 
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Voaperaiim  distrihutim. — Coo|)Qration  is  a  factor  in  wholesale  flour 
liistribution  in  some  sections,  notwithstanding  such  activities  have 
heen  very  vigorously  fought  by  the  regular  line  wholesalers.  Prob- 
ably  the  most  important  organization  of  this  kind  is  the  Oeasey 
Corporation,  which  handles  other  Mnds  of  ^rroceries  as  well  as  flour* 
The  head  office  of  this  concern  is  in  Louisville,  but  it  opiates  in  19 
cliflerent  cities,  with  affiliations  in  7  more,  and  has  26  warehouses. 
The  membership  is  composed  of  retail  grocers  of  the  United  States, 
numbering  from  5,000  to  6,000. 

This  corporation  used  to  sell  stock  to  each  member  at  $100  a 
share.  Now  it  sells  a  service  certiiipate  for  $150.  No  return  is  paid 
on  either  the  stock  or  service  contract.  The  member  is  supposed  to 
get  his  price  reduction,  or  profit,  on  each  bill  of  goods  he  buys.  He 
payB  a  jobber's  price  plus  about  3  per  cent  to  cover  cost  of  running 
the  business.  At  Louisville  the  corporation  distributed  locally 
"through  the  Merchants  Wholesale  Grocery  Co. 

The  Baltimore  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  is  a  cooperative  concern, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
about  700  members,  and  has  tried  various  plans  to  give  the  members 
the  advantage  of  cooperation.  At  present  it  is  using  a  method  of 
special  discounts.  Persons  not  members  of  the  company  may  buy, 
but  they  must  pay  1  per  cent  above  the  prices  quoted  to  members. 
This  company  is  reported  to  have  been  doing  business  for  years  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  4  per  cent,  while  the  regular  line  wholesale  grocer's 
costs  are  said  to  he  around  7  to  8  per  cent. 

St.  Ix>uis  has  a  cooperative  bakers^  association  to  which  about  140 
bakers  belong.  It  handles  flour  and  all  kinds  of  bakers'  supplies,  and 
buys  and  sells  practically  in  the  same  way  as  a  jobber.  Each  member 
must  deposit  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $2,000  with 
the  association.  These  deposits  constitute  the  working  capital. 
•Certificates  of  deposit  are  issued  to  the  members  and  interest  is 
paid  on  these  certificates.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  surplus  each  year 
IS  set  aside  as  a  reserve,  while  distribution  of  the  remaining  surplus  is 
made  each  year.  The  association  has  been  paying  6  per  cent  interest 
on  certificates,  and  the  distributions  of  surplus  have  been  from  3  per 
cent  to  6  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  purchases  made  by  members. 

Section  3.  Prices,  costs,  and  margins. 

Quotations. — Very  few  distributors  issue  price  lists  to  the  trade 
any  more,  because  quotations  change  so  rapidly  of  late  years  that  it 
no  longer  pays  to  do  it.  Some  mills  issue  price  lists  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  they  or  their  salesmen  in  turn  quote  prices  to  the  trade. 
Mill  agents  and  brokers  usually  receive  quotations  from  the  mill 
«ither  by  letter  or  by  wire.  Wholesale  grocers  still  quite  generally 
iasue^  price  lists  to  their  trade,  and  those  who  handle  flour  usually 
include  quotations  on  that  line. 

Quotations  on  practicaUy  all  car-lot  orders,  whether  made  by  the 
branch  office  representative  or  by  the  mill  agent  or  broker,  are  sub- 
ject to  conirmalion  by  the  mill  when  the  order  is  taken.  Jobbers, 
merchandisers,  and  wholesale  grocers  make  their  own  pric6A. 

It  was  found  impracticable  to  secure  from  distribntors  generally 
<|uotationfi  cOTering  an  extended  period.  In  fact,  it  was  impossible 
in  moot  eases,  for  many  distribiitors  do  not  keep  their  quotations 
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for  such  a  period.  The  current  quotations  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
were  usually  obtained,  but  the  data  were  not  satisfactory  for  compar- 
ative purposes. 

Price  differentials. — The  distributors  were  practically  unanimous  in 
stating  that  they  make  no  price  differentials  to  any  particular  class  of 
trade  as  such.  However,  they  do  often  make  a  difference  in  price 
depending  on  the  quantity  bought,  and  naturally  there  are  differences 
in  prices  on  different  grades  of  flour.  This  often  gives  rise  to  the  idea 
that  some  bakers  are  getting  price  differentials. 

Of  course,  the  price  to  me  car-lot  buver  is  usually  less  than  the 
price  that  jobbers  make,  on  account  of  added  cost  of  handling  on  the 
part  of  the  jobbeir.  A  large  disteibntor  veiy  often  makes  a  lower 
price  to  the  jobber  than  to  the  retailer.  This  Terence  is  supposed 
to  coY^  only  difference  in  cost  of  handling  as  affected  by  quantity 
sold. 

A  representative  of  a  Milwaukee  mill  stated  that  his  company 
usually  added  25  cents  a  barrel  to  the  bakm'  and  grocers'  price  in 
selling  to  hotels,  restaurants,  and  institutions.  At  times,  it  is  stated, 
mills  will  give  special  prices  to  keep  running,  and  there  are  occasions 
when  a  distributor  will  give  a  special  price  to  get  a  particular  order^ 
or  to  get  volume  sales  for  a  particular  period. 

The  statements  by  distributors  with  regard  to  price  differentials 
may  be  supplemented  by  certain  information  gained  from  the  officials 
of  mills,  who  were  visited  in  connection  with  other  phases  of  this 
investigation. 

A  director  of  a  Minneapolis  milling  company  whose  bakery  trade 
is  mainly  with  the  medium-sized  bakeries  which  buy  directly  in  car 
lots  and  with  smaller  bakers  who  are  supplied  through  jobbers  and 
wholesale  dealers,  said  that  they  had  no  establish^  differential 
between  prices  for  small  and  large  bakers,  and  that  there  seemed  to 
be  fully  as  much  competitiim  for  the  trade  of  the  ionaxat  m  for  that 
of  the  latter. 

Some  mill  officials  stated  that  the  cracker  trade  usoal^  gets  flour 
at  lower  prices  than  most  of  the  oth^  purchasers.  One  of  these,  an 
official  of  a  milling  company  in  Indiana,  assigned  as  a  reason  the  lower 
selling  cost  to  the  cracker  trade,  due,  as  he  said,  to  the  fact  that  the 
negotiations  are  usually  conducted  by  correspondence,  whereas  other 
trade  must  be  visited  regularly.  The  vice  president  of  an  Indianapolis 
mill  said  that  they  made  low  prices  to  a  certain  large  cracker  company 
partly  because  the  latter  would  take  flour  in  large  packages. 

The  president  of  an  Ohio  company  said  that  his  mill  sold  some 
flour  to  cracker  companies  at  times  when  production  was  large  and 
the  entire  output  could  not  be  sold  elsewhere.  He  also  asserted  that 
the  cracker  companies  will  not  buy  unless  they  can  get  their  flour  at  a 
very  low  price,  but  that  ordinarily  they  will  take  a  poorer  grade  of 
flour  than  the  general  trade.  This  statement  regarding  the  quality 
of  flour  bought  by  cracker  companies  was  confirmed  by  an  Indiana 
miller  who  said  that  in  meeting  competition  in  a  certain  class  of  trade, 
such  as  the  biscuit  companies,  his  company  found  it  necessary  to 
make  special  prices,  but  that  this  trade  was  furnished  their  basie 
grade  of  flour  and  not  their  best  grade. 
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The  president  of  a  millino:  company  in  Ohio  made  the  statement 
early  m  1925  that  most  of  the  bijj  bakers  buy  flour  nearly  60  cents 
per  barrel  under  the  price  paid  by  the  small  bakers;  and  several 
-mill  officials  told  representatives  oi' .  the  commission  that  the  larire 
l>fi|er}r  combines  were  able  to  buy  flour  below  cost  of  production. 

Bwkmtmm, — The  mill  agents  and  brokers,  as  has  been  previously 
noted,  do  not  handle  the  product  physically,  and  it  is  not  billed  to 
them  but  directly  to  the  purchttwr.  Hence  they  are  not  concerned 
wm  bnymg  terms.  New  Yoi*:  City  is  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
Tliere,  m  mfnj  instances,  as  has  already  been  explained  (p.  342)  the 
flour  IS  billed  to  mill  i^ts  and  brokers  on  "aniyal  draff'  terms,  and 
mBj  are  than  hdd  lesponaible  by  tite  mills  for  the  Gollecti<m8  from  the 
•customers. 

Jobbers,  bakers,  wholesale  giiocers,  and  others  bnjing  in  ear  lots, 
^ually  have  to  buy  on  arrival  draft  with  lull  of  lading  attached. 
Once  m  a  while  flonr  imj  be  bought  on  sight  draft  or  Ihne  aeo^tance 

and  occasionally  on  open  account.  Usually  the  open  aocount  terms 
are  given  by  local  mills.  Practically  all  buying  terms  are  quoted 
net;  almost  no  cash  discounts  are  given.  The  mill  which  makes  a 
private  brand  of  flour  for  a  certain  large  distributing  oi^anization 
allows  that  concern  to  buy  on  open  account,  30  days  net  and  2  per 
eent  discount  for  cash  in  10  days. 

SMnff  terms. SeWincr  terms  show  considerable  diversity.  The  mill 
mmtB  and  brokers,  selling  almost  entirely  in  car  lots,^  make  arrival 
draft  terms,  bill  of  lading  attached,  with  all  prices  net  and  no  cash 
<uscounts.  The  jobbers  and  wholesalers,  selling  generally  in  less 
mm  ear  lots,  give  terms  varying  from  cash  to  a  week,  lo'days,  30 
days,  or  60  days,  the  predominating  time  being  30  days.  Their 
^luotalions  are  mostly  net,  but  some  give  a  cash  discount  of  one-half 
#f  1  per  cent,  or  2  per  cent,  or  5  cents  a  barrel,  if  paid  in  a  specified 
time,  usually  10  days.  One  concern  gives  1  per  cent  cash  discount 
on  monthly  settlOTaents  if  purchases  are  made  from  the  1st  to  the 
I5th  of  the  preceding  montn. 

Many  of  the  jobbers  and  wholesalers  state  that  purchasers  take 
more  time  than  the  terms  allow. 

Grass  margins —The  gross  margins  received  by  the  wholesale 
distnbutors  vary  a  great  deal,  according  to  the  kind  of  a  distributor 
and  the  services  rendered.  The  predominating  gross  margin  received 
by  the  mill  agent  or  broker  is  a  commission  of  15  cents  per  barrel. 
In  many  instances  where  such  a  distributor  is  supposed  to  receive  15 
4sents,  he  actually  gets  only  10  cents,  and  at  times  5  cents.    A  few 

felaa  much  as  20  cents  a  barrel.  One  distributor  finds  a  distinction 
etween  domestic  and  export  business  in  the  amount  of  commission 
allowed.  On  domestic  trade  he  gets  15  cents  a  barrel,  but  on  export 
he  receives  only  10  cents.  Out  of  these  gross  margins  the  distributor 
to  pay  his  office  expenses,  telegri^h  or  telephone  charges,  and  any 
omer  incidental  expenses  he  may  have.  In  some  instances  he  pays 
for  salesmen  also.  One  distributor  in  a  large  eastern  city  who 
receives  20  cents  a  barrel  gross  commission  reports  an  actual  net 
pfoit  of  2  cents  a  barrel. 


* nity  oceMionaUj  kU  %  pooM  car,  as  Iim  htm  imMI  ttkavM  (p-  am. 
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The  gross  margins  of  the  jobbers  or  merchandisers  range  from  less 
than  nothing  up  to  $1.50  a  barrel.  The  predominating  range, 
however,  is  reported  to  be  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  barrel,  and  the 
average  around  $1.  Some  jobbers  asserted  that  they  were  operating 
on  gross  margins  of  from  35  to  60  cents  a  barrel,  and  a  few^  who  use 
track  or  pier  delivery  stated  they  were  selling  as  low  as  5  cents  a 
barrel  gross  margin. 

Wholesale  grocers  practically  never  have  their  margins  figured  on 
a  per  barrel  basis.  They  try  to  get  gross  margins  ranging  from  5  per 
cent  to  13  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  flour.  Their  average  is  about 
8  per  cent. 

One  retail  chain  store  visited  gets  a  gross  margin  of  about  5  per 
cent,  and  another  from  $1.20  to  $1.50  per  barrel. 

Net  profits  per  harrd. — ^Most  <^  the  w^lesale  grooeis  and  many  of 
f^e  jobbers  dechure  Hiat  they  m  now  making'little  or  no  prc^l  <m 
flour.  The  mill  agents  or  brokers  reported  net  profits  varying  from 
2  to  12  cents  a  barrel.  The  information  secured  from  jobbers  showa 
net  margins  for  this  class  of  distributors  ranging  from  a  loss  of  neariy 
2  cents  a  barrel  to  50  cents  a  barrel  profit.  About  15  cents  a  barrel 
seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  net  profit.  Practically  no  data  on  profits 
could  be  obtained  from  the  branch  offices  of  the  large  mills.  They 
almost  invariably  stated  that  such  figures  would  have  to  be  obtained 
at  the  head  offices. 

A  great  many  wholesale  grocers  say  there  is  no  money  now  in 
selling  flour,  and  that  they  handle  it  just  to  accommodate  their  trade. 
One  large  wholesale  grocer  in  Chicago  stated  that,  while  flour  used 
to  be  handled  in  a  separate  department  it  is  now  one  of  five  articles 
in  a  single  department.  One  large  distributor  in  New  York  said 
conditions  in  New  York  were  unbearable,  and  that  little  profit  Wii 
made,  except  by  speculating. 

Cost  of  aiMribimon, — Costs  of  distribution  through  the  jobbers 
ranged  from  about  50  cents  a  barrel  for  a  St.  Louis  jobber  to  as  mudi 
as  $1  a  barrel  for  a  Detroit  jobber.  A  Qiieago  company  repcorted 
costs  of  67  cents  a  barrel  for  November,  1924.  An  important  Boston 
jobber  reported  warehouse  costs  of  15  cents  a  barrel,  delivery  costs 
of  15  to  50  cents  a  barrel,  and  salesmmi's  eosts  for  large  lots  of  about 
50  cents  a  barrel.  Taking  eveiything  into  consideration  the  year 
round  for  selling  and  handling  flour,  this  jobber  said  it  would  cost 
around  75  cents  a  barrel.  Another  Boston  jobber  reported  an  average 
cost  of  92  cents  a  barrel  in  1924. 

A  Milwaukee  branch  manager  reported  that  total  selling  costs  on 
city  business  would  average  about  35  cents  a  barrel.  A  local  mill  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  doing  a  jobbing  business  in  the  city,  stated  that  its 
total  selling  costs  per  barrel  in  1924  were  $1.31. 

Information  secured  from  distributors  showed  costs  of  distribution 
through  mill  agents  or  brokers  ranging  from  7  cents  to  20  cents  a 
barrel. 

A  number  of  the  distributors  assert  that  selling  through  a  broker 
costs  less  than  selling  through  a  mill  branch  office.  One  distributor 
stated  that  he  had  never  known  of  a  small  mill  that  could  make  any 
monev  through  branch  offices.  The  practice  of  selling  through  brokers 
or  miU  agents  makes  it  possible,  it  is  said,  for  many  small  mOls  to  have 
representation  in  markets  where  they  otherwise  could  not  get  it  on 
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account  of  prohibitive  selling  costs.  One  broker  in  Chicago  sells  for* 
as  many  as  18  different  mills,  which,  he  states,  could  not  afford  to 
keep  exclusive  agents  there. 

idwery  charges. — The  jobbers,  merchandisers,  wholesale  grocers, 
and  branch  offices  selling  locally  in  small  lots  have  delivery  charges 
as  one  of  the  costs  to  reckon  with  in  calculating  their  total  cost  of 
distribution.  The  mill  agents  or  brokers  do  not  have  such  delivery 
charges,  because  their  sales  are  shipped  directly  to  the  customers  from 
the  mills  and  the  mills  take  care  of  the  local  delivery.  Neither  do  the 
branch  offices  have  any  delivery  charges  o&  Uteir  car  lot  sales  for  the^ 
same  reason. 

Deiivery  charges  vary  considerably  in  the  different  cities.  Several 
have  zoning  systems  in  effect  with  dmerent  charges  for  each  zone.  In 
some  cases  the  charges  vary  according  t»  the  quanti^  to  be  delivered 
and  the  size  of  the  package  to  be  handled.  Borne  distributors  con- 
tract for  their  ddiiveries  by  the  month  and  some  at  a  uniform  charge 
per  barrel,  and  a  great  many  hire  trucking  companies  to  make  their 
i^veries  instead  of  doing  it  themselves. 

The  information  secured  on  this  subject  shows  the  following  delivery 
charges  in  different  markets  visited:  Boston,  average  charge  in  the 
city  15  cents,  with  charges  for  outside  deliveries  running  as  high  as 

50  cents  per  barrel;  Greater  New  York,  range  15  to  50  cents,  depending 
on  zone  and  quantity,  with  average  of  25  cents  per  barrel;*  Phila- 
adelphia,  15  to  25  cents,  with  deliveries  to  outside  points  up  to  50 
cents,  and  deliveries  across  the  river  in  New  Jersey  33  or  34  cents  ;^ 
Baltimore,  10  to  25  cents;®  Washington,  average  about  20  cents  for 
the  city  proper  and  30  cents  to  35  cents  for  outside  deliveries;^  Buffalo, 
11  cents  to  25  cents  in  the  city  and  30  cents  to  50  cents  outside; 
Rtlsburgh,  23  cents  to  25  cents,  as  reported  by  one  distributor;** 
Qevdand,  average  15  cents  to  20  cents  in  the  city  and  30  cents  to 
35  cents  outside; "  Columbus,  range  from  5  cents  to  40  cents  with  .an 
average  of  20  cents;  ^  Detroit,  average  about  16  cents;  Chicago,  aver- 
age about  20  cents  in  the  cMf  and  about  30  cmts  outside;"  Mil- 
waukee, 10  cents  to  30  cents,  me  mm  rates  being  20  cents,  26  eents, 
ai|d  30  mmt&;  **  Si.  Louis,  15  cents  to  25  cents,  with  20  centa  average, 
and  30  cents  for  outside  delivery;"  Louisville,  charges  reported  7 
cents  and  10  cents;  NashviUe,  about  16  cents  per  hamU, 

•  One  distributor  reported  charges  of  40  cants,  45  cents,  ^nd  59  cents  in  Brooklyn.  Another  said 
tiMt  lOBil  Wiverv  to  Fourteenth  Street  in  Manhattan  was  15  cents,  charges  in  Harlem  20  cents,  in  the  Bronx 

51  <wits,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  greatw  city.  25  cents.  Some  pier  delivery  from  Jersey  City  costs  $3 
pw  ear. 

'  Tliree  or  foar  cents  of  this  is  the  ferry  diarge. 

B  One  informant  reported  20  cents  to  50  cents,  depending  upon  zone  and  load. 

•  One  distributor  reported  25  cents  per  barrel  for  less  ttiaa  5-ban«l  lots  aad  90  cents  for  5  bands  or  man 
in  the  city  and  50  omts  outside. 

»  A  wholesale  grocer  reported  that  delivery  costs  were  23  cents  to  26  cents  per  100  pounds. 
"  One  informant  tepartod  21  cents  as  actual  average  cost, 
u  One  distributor  bad  a  ccmtraot  price  of  16  cents. 

»  One  informant  gave  the  range  as  irM  cents  to  2934  cents,  aoRirdlng  to  tlie  s«his;  another  gave  the  torn 

rates  as  18  cents,  20  cents,  22  cents,  and  25  cents. 

»  One  informant  reported  12  cents  to  20  cents,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  load  and  number  of  stops. 

>*  One  distributor  had  a  contract  for  18  cents,  while  another  had  a  sliding  scale,  depending  on  the  amount 
deivaiMl  te  llw  montli,  ntnnhtg  fkmn  17  cents  to  25  cents. 


CHAPTER  X 

COMPETITIVE  ACTIVITIES  AMONG  FLOUR  MILLERS 

iSection  1.  Scope. 

This  chapter  describes  the  activities  among  milling  companies  and 
milling  associations  to  restrict  competition  in  the  sale  of  flour  through- 
out the  country.  These  activities  were  initiated  during  1923,  a  year  of 
comparatively  low  profits  for  milling  companies  and  culniinated^  in 
April,  1925,  in  the  adoption  of  a  so-called  "code  of  ethics"  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Millers'  National  Federation. 

The  principal  activities  of  this  kind  here  described  included  the 
use  of  a  black  list;  curtailment  of  production;  and  agreements,  under- 
standings, and  cooperation  to  sell  at  a  profit,  to  exchange  information 
on  selling  prices,  to  fix  the  elements  of  seDing  prices,  to  fix  imiform 
carrying  charges  on  "forward"  sales^-HMdes  made  for  delivery  at  some 
time  in  the  future — of  flour,  and  to  fix  uniform  differentials  in  the 
prices  of  fiour  sold  in  the  different  kinds  and  sizes  of  packages.  En- 
visions covering  these  activities  are  included  in  the  code  of  ethics. 

All  of  the  associations  visited  by  agents  of  the  commission  permitted 
the  examination  of  their  records  to  be  made  except  the  Millers* 
National  Federation,  Chicago,  111.,  which,  while  permitting  most  of 
its  records  and  correspondence  to  be  examined,  refused  to  permit 
examination  of  part  of  the  correspondence,  and  also  refused  to  permit 
copies  to  be  made  of  any  of  the  correspondence  selected.^ 

Of  the  milling  companies  visited,  17  refused  to  permit  examination 
of  any  correspondence  and  6  either  refused  to  permit  the  examination 
of  part  of  the  correspondence  to  be  made  or  refused  to  permit  copies 
to  be  made  of  the  correspondence  selected. 

The  17  companies  refusing  to  permit  any  of  their  correspondence 
to  be  examined  are  as  follows: 

Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.^ 
FiUsbary  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.^ 
International  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Wabasha  Roller  Mill  Co.,  Wabasha  ,Minn. 
Bay  State  Milling  Co.,  Winona,  Minn. 
lamert-Hineke  Milling  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Larabee  Flour  Mills  Corporation,  Kansas  Gity^  Mo. 
Midland  Flour  Mills,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
J.  C.  Lysle  Milling  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Topeka  Flour  Millis  Co.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
H.  D.  Lee  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Salina,  Kans. 
Wm.  Kelly  Milling  Co.,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
El  Reno  MiU  &  Elevator  Co.,  El  Reno,  Okla. 
Federal  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.* 
Valier  &  Spies  MilHng  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bernet,  Craft  &  Kauffman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Lexington  Roller  Mills  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

I  The  three  companies  that  permitted  examination  of  a  part  of  their 

correspondence  but  refused  to  permit  further  examination,  and  also 

refused  to  permit  copies  to  be  made  of  the  correspondence  already 

selected,  are  as  follows: 

Russell- Miller  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.^ 
Ballard  &  Ballard  Coy  Louisville,  Ky. 
Acme-Evans  Co.,  In^napolis,  Ind. 


1  For  a  list  of  papers  copies  of  which  were  refused  the  commfawkm  see  Competitive  Conditions  in  Flour 
Mffliiig,«May  3.  IMS,  Appendix,  Exhibit  1. 
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The  three  companies  that  permitted  all  their  correspondence  to  be 
examined  but  refused  to  permit  copies  to  be  made  of  the  correspon- 
dence selected,  are  as  follows: 

Omaha  Flour  Mills,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Kansas  Millinff  Co.,  Witchita,  Kans.* 
Kansas  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.* 

The  Livingston  Economic  Service,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  fur- 
nishes cost  and  price  statistics  to  a  group  of  Minneapolis  and  other 
northwestern  millers,  refused  to  permit  examination  of  its  correspond- 
ence. 

A  number  of  companies  refused  to  permit  copies  to  be  made  of 
specified  letters  requested. 

Saetioii  2.  Curtailment  of  iiroduction. 

Cooperation  among  wheat  flour  millers  in  the  fall  of  1923  first 
took  the  direction  of  emphasizing  the  need  for  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion. This  matter  was  discussed  at  the  semiannual  meeting  of  the 
Millers'  National  Federation  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  October  12,  1923. 
A  summary  printed  in  the  report  of  this  meeting  contains  the  following 
regarding  production  of  flour: 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  publish  a  full  report  of  the  discussions,  but  there 
were  certain  outstanding  features  which  should  be  read  and  carefully  considered  by 
all  milksre.  These  can  be  stinunarized  as  foUows,  based  on  conditions  as  reported 
hf  those  who  addfeased  the  meettng,  the  cauees  for  these  conditions,  and  the  reme- 
dies Biicgested  for  improvement: 

Ckmoilions  in  the  industry: 

General  deiiMiniidng  oonditions,  attributed  to  production  of  large  amount* 
'Of  :siifpli]s  flour* 
The  causes: 

A  milling  capacity  greatly  in  excess  of  our  domestic  needs. 

*  ■■  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦         '     ♦  * 

'Bfi^Egiiled  lemedies: 

That  under  existiBg  eonditbiia  it  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  oiill  managm'  for 
a  mill  to  shut  down  if  the  product  can  not  be  sold  at  a  profit;  some  of  the  most 
successful  millers  who  addressed  the  meeting  stated  that  they  did  not  hesitate 
lojMnit  down  when  their  product  could  not  be  sold  above  cost  of  production  and 
'Selling. 

*****  ♦  ^ 

A  number  of  those  present  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  whole  situation  was 
mwmm  by  one  veteran  miller  when  he  said:  Make  no  surplus  flour  and  you  will 
havO' no  trouble.'-* 

Ill  describing  tlie  federation  meeting  of  October  12,  1923,  Frank 
H.  Taiiner,  smmtaiFy  of  the  Ohio  State  Millers'  Association,  had  the 
following  to  mj  regarding  production  in  his  association  bulletin 
dated  October  16,  1923: 

The  meeting  partook  of  the  nature  of  one  of  our  local  meetings,  with  free  dis- 
cusiaon  by  anyone  wishing  to  take  part.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  over- 
production was  the  cause  of  all  our  troubles,  and  many  suggestions  were  made  for 
overcommg  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Among  them  were  reduction  of 
operation  by  agreement.  Of  course,  this  would  run  counter  to  the  law  as  being 
ill  restraint  of  trade.  •  *  ♦  One  miller  suggested  that  he  had  secured  the 
©poperation  of  his  local  competitors  (three  of  them  pieaenil  br  teving  them 
shut  down  and  he  to  contmue  operation. 

mSS:Z?J^^'r^i;'S^ri  ca- mssian  see  CuaxpetitiveCoaditiaas  ia  Flour 
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On  December  13,  1923,  A.  C.  Loring,  president  of  the  Pillsbury 
Flour  Mills  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  wrote  Walter  Stern,  president 
of  the  Bernhard  Stern  &  Sons  (Inc.),  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  as  follows, 
in  regard  to  capacity  and  production: 

I  am  willing  to  agree  that  there  is  a  tremendous  overcapacity  in  this  country, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  ever  reach  the  point  where  we  can  mutually 
agree  to  shut  down  for  a  given  number  of  hours  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  milling 
business.  That  by  so  doing  we  might  be  the  gainer  in  the  long  run  goes  without 
saying,  but,  as  you  are  fully  aware,  the  competition  between  the  millers  is  such 
and  the  pressure  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  to  agree  (if  they  eoiilil 
legally  do  so)  on  any  policy  that  would  be  cooperative. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  about  60  representatives  of  northwestern 
millers  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  February  26,  1924,  at  which  cur- 
tailment of  operations  was  discussed.  C.  T.  Vandenover,  secretary 
of  the  "Southern  Minnesota  Mills"  (a  millers'  association),  wrote  on 
February  27,  1924,  to  G.  M.  Palmer,  president  of  the  Hubbard  Mill- 
ing Co.,  Mankato,  Minn.,  and  also  president  of  the  "Southern  Min- 
nesota Mills,"  describing  this  discussion  as  follows : 

Mr.  W.  C.  Helm  spoke  of  the  curtailment  of  operations  from  their  total  mill-. 
ing  eapaoity,  and  whieh  he  felt  should  necessarily  be  done  bv  all  mills;  at  leasts 
those  that  were  in  position  to  do  so.  He  spoke  of  operating  12  plants  with 
a  capacity  of  13,500  barrels,  and  that  they  had  shut  down  four  of  these  plants 
which  has  resulted  in  reducing  the  capacity  of  13,500  to  8,000  barrels,  which  ia 
now  being  operated  by  eight  plants  of  the  Russell  Miller  Milling  Co.  He  favored 
the  creation  of  this  committee  and  adced  that  the  motion  pimiffl. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  ^ 

Mr.  Walter  Stern  spoke  on  the  reduction  in  output  of  their  mill  and  the  neces^ 
Mty  for  every  miller  taking  the  position  that  reduced  operations  must  necessarily 
be  figured  in  the  milling  grind  to-day  if  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  take  a  stand 
in  securing  prices  which  are  commensurate  with  curtailed  opentioiis  in  their 
daily  output. 

C.  T.  Vandenover,  secretary  of  the  Northwest  Spring  Wheat  Millers^ 
Club,  told  an  agent  of  the  commission  in  December,  1924,  that  tii0 
running  time  of  the  mills  had  been  discussed  at  many  of  the  meetinga 
of  the  club.  In  connection  with  this  subject  he  said  in  substance^ 
quoting  from  the  agent's  interview: 

The  milling  industry  as  a  whole  is  apparently  in  this  position,  that  we  have 
now  more  capacity  than  can  operate  on  full  time,  and  that  naturally  if  everv  mill 
IS  going  to  get  its  fair  share  of  the  business  a  man  figuring  to  operate  24  hours  a^ 
day  IS  liable  to  figure  himself  short  when  it  comes  to  dwng  his  year's  business. 
Many  milte  have  increased  their  capacity  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole.' 
It  has  been  very  difficult  for  any  mill  to  try  and  operate  anywhere  near  capacity. 
Ihe  mills  at  Mmneapolis,  I  think,  have  not  operated  over  half  capacity  durinie 
the  past  five  years.  The  Southern  Minnesota  Mills  have  run  about  55  per  cent. 
Ihe  operating  capacity  shifts  in  the  different  territories  in  diflFerent  vears,  accord-^ 
mg  to  conditions.  Take  Buffalo.  I  think  with  its  position  they  have  been  able 
to  operate  very  largely  to  capacity  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  That 
was  also  true  of  the  north  Pacific  coast  mills  last  vear  and  the  year  before  I  da 
not  think  they  are  operating  as  heavy  this  year.  That  is  a  thing  that  keeps 
shifting  from  time  to  time  in  the  different  territories. 

Section  3.  Black  list. 

During  the  first  part  of  1924  a  black  list  of  customers  was  in  vm 
among  southwestern  millers.  This  list  was  furnished  by  C.  V, 
Topping,  secretary  of  the  Southwestern  Millers'  League,  Kansaa 
City,  Mo.,  who  secured  it  from  the  records  of  the  Millere' Exchange^ 
which  was  then  out  of  existence. 
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In  this  connection  the  Attica  Mills,  of  Attica,  Kans.,  wrote  C.  V. 
Topping  on  January  4,  1924,  as  follows: 

Quite  some  time  ago  you  sent  us  a  small  book,  copy  of  which  was  secured  from 
the  Millefs'  Exchange  records,  in  regard  to  buyers  whom  different  mills  have 
had  trouble  witH  in  the  past.  Since  we  received  this  book  we  received  also  a 
few  names  of  buyers  wliom  mills  have  had  trouble  with,  which  we  are  keeping 

very  close  track  of. 

In  order  to  protect  ourselves,  we  have  gone  over  this  book  which  you  sent  us, 
and  ind  that  in  territories  we  work  a  few  of  these  names  appear  on  our  pros- 
pective lists.  We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  could  tell  us  the  nature  of 
some  of  these  troubles  with  these  buyers,  or  If  you  could  put  us  In  touch  with 
parties  that  have  had  trouble  in  the  past. 

We  want  to  cheAiitt|  and  our  aim  is  to  get  rid  of  any  undersirable  prospect 
whom  oar  jsalesmen  call  on.  The  following  are  the  names  of  those  we  would  like 
lo  hear  about.    We  are  giving  you  them  on  certain  pages  as  dtown  below. 

Tilt  letter  then  gftTO  Urn  names  md  addresees  of  38  concerns, 
occunring  on  pages  6  to  107  of  die  book  rofenred  to  aboire.  The 
Addresses  given  show  that  l^ese  concerns  are  scattered  throughout 
Ihat  part  of  the  country  from  Boston,  Mass..  to  Ei  Paso,  Tex. 

On  Januaiy  5,  1924,  Mr.  Topping  replied  to  the  above  htim  as 
lollows: 

in  fp|il|r  to  T^mm  of  tlie  4th  we  have  cheeked  over  the  list  you  send  [sent]  in  and 
those  piames  that  are  not  given  below  with  the  mill  who  had  trouble  with  them 
are  the  Millers'  Exchange  list  and  the  only  thing  that  we  know  is  that  mills  had 
IsoiiIMp  pith  their  eontraets  with  these  parties.  But  we,  of  course,  do  not  know 
who  th(B  piills  wen. 

Elkhart  Baking  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Leavenworth  Milling  Co.,  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  had  trouble  with  this  concern.    The  name  was  turned  in  by  their  secretary 
mad  tieatuier,  M.  J.  Tram,  jr. 
Bailar  laUiig  €!o.,  Httidiiiz^i,  Fa.;  Dodge  Qty  Fiour  Mills,  Bodge  Oty, 


Ko^ner  4  Co.,  John  E.,  New  Orleans,  La^the  Slater  Mill  <fe  Elevator  Co., 
flaier,  Mjo,,  had  touble  with  this  concern.  The  firm  bought  flour  on  30  days^ 
jhipDient,  did  not  order  it  out  for  almost  60  days,  and  then  wanted  it  shipped  to 

H  point  oth^F  than  the  one  sold  to.    The  mill  canceled  the  order. 

City  Bakery,  Marshall,  Tex,  the  El  Reno  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  El  Reno,  Okla., 
had  trouble  with  this  firm.  Mr.  J.  G.  Tompkins,  assistant  sales  manager,  sent 
|he  name  in. 

^^f||»pwaa  Home  Bakery,  £1  Paso,  Tex.,  SneU  Mill  i:  CSrain  Co.,  Clay  Center, 

Sassions  ^our  Co^ Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Van  Uoozier  Bakery,  lola,  Kans., 
ihfdialMyrger  Mill  k  ISevator  Co.,  Sailna,  Kans. 


We  wish  to  call  your  attention  that  on  paas  102  it  should  be  Thomaom  Bros., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  instead  of  Thomas  Bios.  This  is  one  of  tiie  Mlllen'  Bxehaoie 
list  also^ 

Mr.  Topping's  letter  shows  that  he  had  no  information  as  to  the 
reasons  why  31  of  the  concerns  were  placed  on  the  black  list  which  he 
had  sent  out,  and  as  to  the  seven  concerns  listed  in  his  letter,  he 
Assigned  a  reason  in  one  case  only,  that  reason  being:  "The  firm 
lioilght  flour  on  30  days'  shipment,  did  not  order  it  out  for  almost 
60  days,  and  then  wanted  it  shipped  to  a  point  other  than  the  one 
mM  to.    The  mill  canceled  the  order." 

The  fac|j  that  some  of  the  concerns  listed  were  placed  in  this  black- 
list wiUlout  specific  grounds  is  shown  in  the  following  letter  of 
February  18,  1924,  from  W.  B.  Duerr,  vice  president  and  general 
stales  manager  of  the  Kansas  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to 
C.  V.  Topping,  secretary  of  the  Southwestern  Millers'  League, 
Kansas.  City,  llo. : 

I  think  we  shoidd  carefully  go  ovef  the  list  of  undesirable  customers  that  we 
have  listed,  since  I  feel  reasonably  sure  that  some  of  the  names  that  now  Mipear 
would  «g«lu  be  satisfactory  for  the  miUs  to  sell. 
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For  instance,  in  looking  through  the  book  here  and  there,  there  are  some  good 
customers  that  appear  in  this  book  that  possibly  were  not  at  all  at  fault  as  to 
being  listed.  It  might  have  been  it  was  the  mill's  fault  and  I  think  some  of  these 
are  good  concerns  and  you  should  write  the  mill  that  reported  them  and  ask  thmiB^- 
really  what  the  difficulty  was  and  see  if  we  can  not  get  the  book  to  be  of  beltSr 
service  than  it  is  now. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  names  are  right,  but  there  are  some  in  here  tiiat  we 
should  take  out.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  write  all  the  mills  if  they  are  selling 
anyone  listed  and  what  experience  they  have  had  with  them,  and  possibly  that 
would  give  you  a  basis  on  which  to  start,  since  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  names 
listed  in  here  that  mills  of  good  standing  are  selUng  and  enjoying  good  businesf 
from  them. 

Ob  May  6,  1924,  R.  W.  Madll,  ggisniiBiiy  ami  gales  manager  of  the 
Kansas  Milling  Co.,  Widdta,  Kane.,  wrote  C.  V.  lV)pping,  as  follows: 

We  note  that  Bonotto  Bros.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  are  listed  on  the  millers'  black 
list  and  wonder  if  you  eould  give  us  any  dettuls  of  nHiat  sort  of  a  streak  of  yellow 

these  fellows  had,  as  recently  we  booked  the  firm  of  Frank  B<Ml0ltte  4k  Co.,  nl 
IFtica,  a  car  of  flour  and  doubtless  he  is  some  of  the  same  family. 

On  May  7,  1924,  G.  V.  Topping,  aim  al  G.  V.  Toi^png,  i^^ilieil  to 
the  above  letter  aa  follows: 

Yours  of  the  6th  to  my  father  at  hand.    Mr.  Topping  b  in  the  East,  New  Yorir, 

and  Washington,  and  will  return  about  the  12th. 

Regarding  the  firm  of  Bonomo  Bros.,  this  firm  was  turned  in  by  some  one  in 
the  old  Millers'  Exchange  and  we  have  no  record  of  whom  it  was;  suppose  it  was 
a  matter  ol  contract  or  something. 

We  have  no  information  regarding  Frank  Bonomo  &  Co.,  of  Utica,  although 
doubtless  he  is  one  of  the  brothers.  Our  records  show  there  is  also  a  Vincent 
Bonomo  doing  business  at  Utica,  also  we  have  a  Joseph  Bonomo  at  Attica,  N.  Y., 
turned  in  by  the  Nebraska  Consolidated  Mills  Co.,  of  Omaha;  doubtlen  these 
are  all  brothers  or  cousins.  Sorry  that  we  can  give  you  no  information  regarding 
the  party  you  are  in  doubt  about,  and  if  you  care  to  have  us  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  this  party  we  will  be  glad  to  do  so  thru  our  many  sources  of  inr 
fonnalfoii. 

On  July  3,  1924,  E.  W.  Reed,  of  the  Arkansas  City  Milling  Co., 
Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  wrote  C.  V.  Topping  as  follows: 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  the  Toole  Bakery  Co.  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  have  been 
on  the  black  list"  at  various  tunes,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  handled 
flour  contracts.  You  will  please  let  us  know  om  iaforaMMtton  m  eovreet,  ftf^j 
any  details  you  can  give  us  will  be  appreeiated. 

On  July  7, 1924,  C.  V.  Topping  r^Ued  as  foUows: 

We  find  that  our  reoords  do  not  contain  the  name  of  this  firm^  We  were  sup- 
posed to  have  one  of  the  original  Millers'  Exchange  booklets  and  do  not  find  the 
name  there.  H  they  were  on  the  undeturabte  list*  we  do  not  hav«  aiiy  reooid  of  it. 
Sectton  4.  Agreeawta,  anderstandings,  or  eooperatioa  to  mB  at  a  pnlt, 

ConBiderable  attention  iiaa  hem  direetad,  both  at  ymnmm  mi&m^ 
meetings  and  through  emeepoiMkiioe,  toward  securing  agreements, 
understandings,  or  cooperation  among  millen  not  to  sett  flour  at 
less  than  cost,  but  to  sell  at  a  profit  omy. 

In  reporting  to  his  members  the  discussions  on  trade  conditions  at 
the  October  12,  1923,  meeting  of  the  Millers'  National  Federation, 
Frank  H.  Tanner,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Millers'  Association, 
made  the  following  statement  regarding  the  discussion  on  sales  of 
flour:  ' 

Selling  flour  at  or  below  cost  was  disapproved.  Many  present  pleaded  guHtf 
to  doing  this,  in  order  to  keep  the  mills  in  operation.  Some  classified  their  sales 
as  productive  of  profit,  as  of  getting  out  without  loss,  and  as  selling  below  cost. 
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It  was  the  oonsenBUS  of  opmion  that  the  matter  was  one  that  each  must  solve 
himself,  but  that  all  should  determiiie  not  to  adl  without  a  profit.  If  all  will 
do  this,  the  problems  will  be  solved. 

On  October  30,  1923,  Bemhard  Stem  <Sb  Sons,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
wrote  to  the  Millers'  National  Federation,  Chicago,  111.,  in  regard  to 
low  prices  at  which  the  Abilene  Hour  Mills  Co.  sold  flour  in  Wisconsin, 
miggesting  apian  "to  enlarge  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  along  the 
lines  of  the  discussion  at  me  recent  federation  meeting.''  Th^  last 
paragraph  of  iim  letter  is  as  follows: 

We  believe  we  are  doing  our  part  by  refusing  to  accept  business  that  does 
not  represent  cost  or  cost  with  a  profit  added.  We  thereby  are  doing  a  smaller 
volume  of  business,  but  certainly  are  keeping  our  feet  on  the  ground. 

In  a  circular  letter  dated  December  1, 1923,  G.  M.  Pahner,  president 
of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Mills,  and  also  president  of  the  Hubbard 
Milling  Co.,  Mankato,  Minn.,  described  a  meeting  of  millers  held  in 
Minneapolis  late  in  November,  1923,  as  follows: 

A  most  important  conference  was  held  on  Saturday  last  in  Minneapolis.  Mr. 
Belief  Washburn-Crosby,  Mr.  Loring  of  Pillsbury  Milling  Co.,  and  Mr.  Helm,  of 
the  Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.  were  in  attendance  and  addressed  the  meeting. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  demoraliaatkm  existing  in  the  milling  business  by 
which  flour  is  sold  at  cost  and  less,  and  terms  given  not  warranted  by  good  business 
practice,  and  sales  made  for  long-time  deliveries,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
to  do  so  means  assuming  a  heavy  carrying  charge  which  can  not  possibly  be 
avoided. 

Country  mills  have  felt  that  the  large  Minneapolis  mills  were  at  least  as  great 
offenders  as  any,  and  it  was  with  surprise  and  satisfaction  that  we  had  the  positive 
assurance  of  Mr.  Bell  that  they  would  not  sell  flour  without  a  margin,  that  they 
would  not  sen  beyond  60  days  without  a  carrying  charge,  and  that  they  had 
fully  determined  to  make  a  profit  on  everything  they  sold,  and  had  given  up  the 
idea  that  they  would  run  their  mills  full  time  anyway.  Mr  Loring  agreed  sub- 
stantially with  Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Helm  thought  now  was  the  time  for  our  menib^rs 
to  take  these  Minneapolis  mills  seriously  and  see  if  better  conditions  coij^d  not 
be  brought  about. 

It  requires  no  prophet  to  tell  us  that  disaster  is  sure  to  overtake  the  milling 
industry  if  the  indiscriminate  cutting  and  slashing  and  unbusinesslike  methods 
wMiih  mm  ptmaU  are  eontinned.  Evidences  of  the  nsult  mxn  to  follow  are  not 
hard  to  see.  I  balieve  that  it  is  up  to  each  one  of  our  members  to  put  his  own 
house  in  order  and  adopt  better  business  methods  and  have  faith  in  our  competitors, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  trying  to  do  better  ourselves,  and  not  listen  to  the  state- 
ments of  salesmen  and  buyers  but  ask  at  least  a  small  margin  on  what  flour  we 
do  sell. 

It  was  suggested  that  in  order  to  be  safe  at  least  $1  per  barrel  over  the  cost 
of  the  wheat  should  be  added  in  all  cases  to  cover  cost  of  milling  and  selling, 
and  even  this  will  scarcely  cover  any  margin  of  profit  considering  the  Qost  of 
earrying  the  flour  sales  and  the  risk  of  the  feed  market,  etc. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  now  is  an  opportune  time  to  form  a  spring-wheat 
millers'  association,  including  all  northwestern  mills,  with  the  view  that  such  an 
organization  could  meet  occasionally,  talk  over  miUing  conditions,  and  try  to 
correct  the  abuses  of  our  business. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  making  an  effort 
in  this  direction,  also  any  suggestions  that  you  mav  have  to  off^er  along  the  line 
of  following  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Minneapolis  millers,  etc. 

W.  B.  Webb,  manager  of  the  Wabasha  Roller  Mill  Co.,  Wabasha, 
Minn.,  replied  to  the  above  letter  on  December  1,  1923,  as  follows: 

Your  letter  of  the  1st  is  received.  I  take  it  that  you  sent  the  same  letter  to 
the  entire  membership.  It  is  a  very  good  letter,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  have 
the  desired  effeet  upon  tlie  members,  following  as  it  does  the  gathering  held  last 
Saturday  at  Minneapolis. 

Nobody  has  to  urge  us  to  get  a  little  mcne  tlian  ocMil  tmt  mm  fleur.  We  limiiljr 
are  not  going  to  sell  it  otherwise. 
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As  to  an  effort  to  organize  all  the  northwestern  mills  into  the  association.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  that,  if  for  no  other  reason  that  [than]  to  equal  the  Southwest 
in  that  respect.  I  marvel  at  the  way  in  which  they  all  hang  togeHio'  more  as  a 
unit,  and  beUeve  that  the  industry  in  the  Southwest  has  been  greatly  benefited 
because  of  it.  I  should  like  to  see  it  brought  about  in  the  Northwest.  Of 
course,  there  are  about  three  groups  up  here  whose  interests  are  not  identical  in 
every  respect.  The  southern  Minnesota  interests  do  not  coincide  in  Mry  way 
with  the  Minneapolis  interests,  nor  do  the  interests  of  the  northern  Minnesota 
mills  share  in  common  with  the  other  two.  But  in  one  thing  wm  aie  all  mie,  and 
that  is  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  flour  at  a  profit. 

That  the  talk  about  securing  a  profit  or  margin  was  interpreted  as 
relating  to  prices  is  shown  by  the  following  letter  written  on  December 

^ 1923,  by  F.  J.  Allen,  general  manager  of  the  Bay  State  l^iUing 
o.,  Winona,  Minn.,  to  Mr.  Palmer: 

Spring  Wheat  Millers'  Association  as  referred  to  in  yours  1st: 

We  are  undecided.  For  some  time  it  has  seemed  that  the  demoralization 
existing  in  the  milling  business,  with  which  we  are  all  so  unfortunately  familiar, 
has  been  increased  rather  than  decreased  by  organisation. 

Recently  a  meeting  of  a  larfee  number  of  members  of  the  Millers'  National 
Federation  was  held  in  Chicago,  which  many  thought  would  result  in  an  improve- 
n^t  in  the  milling  business,  but  it  seemed  to  us  that  things  were  even  worae 
after  that  meeting.  The  conference  held  in  Minneapolis  last  Saturday,  as  teferted 
to  in  your  letter,  also  seemed  to  be  an  important  one,  but  the  prices  we  have  come 
in  contact  with  since  that  meeting  have  been  the  very  worst  we  have  seen  in 
months,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  these  prices  have  been  quoted  in  several  cases 
by  some  of  the  factors  who  assured  us  so  vehemently  that  they  would  not  sdl 
without  a  margin.  If  white  rye  flour  at  $4.20,  jute,  Philadelphia,  aU  rafl, 
means  a  margin^  we  are  wiUing  to  give  up;  and  if  wheat  patent  flour  at  $6  to 
J6.15,  ]ute,  Baltunore  rate  point,  includes  a  profit,  then  we  are  out  of  the  running 
One  of  our  salesmen  reported  only  a  couple  of  days  ago  that  a  weU-known  spring 
wheat  null  is  out  urging  its  flour  on  the  buyers  on  special  terms  of  remit,  or  30  and 
60  day  draft,  pay  for  when  sold— any  old  terms  to  get  business.  It  makes  it 
pretty  hard  for  the  miU  that  is  trying  to  stick  to  arrival  draft  terms. 

It  does  no  good  for  millers  to  get  together  and  do  a  lot  of  talking  if  they  will 
not  adhere  to  ordinary,  common-sense  business  practices  when  they  get  home. 
Ai.  *^?.^  ^  ^         *       millers  in  Minneapolis  Wednesday  attending 

the  Fbuadeipliia  Tidewater  Terminal  meeting.  Before  committing  ourselves 
SlJ^ J^i  »d^biUty  of  fmming  a  spring  wheat  miUen'  anoeiation,  we  would 
like  to  discuss  the  matter  wit]h  aomo  of  tiiese  mlUan, 

it^?n  *  w^*®*"  directed  to  H^iy  A.  Bellows,  of  the  NorthwesteriT 
Miller,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  dated  December  11,  1923,  Walter 
Stem,  president  of  Bernhard  Stem  &  Sons,  Mihrank^,  Wis.,  wiola 
m  part  as  foilows: 

*  X*  undoubtedly  are  aware,  both  the  southwestern  millers  and  the 

northwestern  millers  have  come  to  the  realization  that  with  the  i»esent  capacity 
Of  the  mills  the  several  millers  will  have  to  understand  that  they  can  not  all  run 
at  full  capacity,  and  that  in  consequence  thereof  they  must  base  theu-  cost  cal- 
culations on  a  reduced  output.  Furthermore,  they  have  discussed  among  them- 
selves and  concluded  that  it  is  their  own  fault  that  their  several  businemes  are 
unprofitable.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  only  way  that  they  can  improve  their 
pusm^ses  IS  by  not  making  any  sales  below  actual  cost,  and  if  they  hope  to  end 
their  fiscal  year  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  profit  to 
every  sale  that  they  make  over  and  above  actual  cost.   A  very  decided  strone 

InJJJtwl  ^^.'"^,^'^'^4?      a  great  many  mills  both  in  the  Nc^thweet  as  weU  ai 

oouthwest  in  this  direction.  ♦    *  ♦ 

On  December  11,  1923,  Mr.  Stern  also  wrote  to  A.  C.  * 
president  of  the  Pillsbuiy  Mour  Mills  Co.,  in  par^  aa  loUom: 

It  was  very  pleasing  to  me  to  have  you  and  Mr.  meet  with  the  Southern 
Minnesota  mills  along  the  lines  that  we  did  on  Saturday  morning.  It  has  been  our 
WJOTence  that  the  conclusions  on  the  part  of  the  millers  has  [have]  already  borne 
considerable  fhiit,  notwfthttanding  and  in  faee  <^  the  fact  that  sales  are  practi- 
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cally  at  a  ilMgigti]!.  WhOe  hme  And  there  we  find  that  mUlers  are  weak  enoiiirh 

mous  in  reporting  that  prices  are  quite  in  line  with  ours,  which  reoresent  full 
milhng  coei  with  »  profit  added  to  it.    We  are  not  at  al  di^ouraged  that^^^^^ 
are  going  through  a  tedious  period  of  very  nnaU  sales.   We  Ed  thit  from 
report  of  sa  es  made  by  the  Southern  Minnesota  Mfflte  i^ch  we  rweive^ilv 
l^^iioi^lSrolS^^  are  doing  just  as  little  as  we  iThiT  tM^ 

opnions  expressed  m  the  meeting  we  had  can  oniv  redound  tn  nnr  h#»n*»f5+  or,^  ;+ 
up  to  the  millers  thei>>.dv«.  totse  itmk  tt^ffl^rom  theb"nWUe^^  ik 
keeping  with  the  large  investment  and  hwards^toS  to  our  bwlS^ 

was  read  at  the  Southwestern 
Millers  Afi8m»ifttion  meeting  recently,  and  which  was  printed  on  oaire  876  of  th^ 
Noijember  28  issue  of  the  Morthwiteni  Mfller?  On  page  22  Sf  The  Modern 
Miller  (issued  December  1)  there  is  a  small  editorial  "  PWce  mit«S2 

N^^;^'Sb^^^^^  "P2J*i1  t^^aTTTrres^^^ 

wStM^^Nn^ht^^  ^"^t"'  ^'^^^^^te  that  both  in  the  South- 

hSa  «    Northwest  the  resi^ution  on  the  part  of  the  mUlers  in  general  is  to 

hold  prices  firmer  and  m  line  with  cost  calculations  based  on  a reduSdmrtnn+irS 

X^^f  n^^^K  '""^f  ^'^^  aTwa^be  somTSS^rr^^^^ 

^iSteiSSi^f^^  reasonable "prTc^ISd 

proper  i^rms,  we  feel  eenfident  that  by  coming  together  occasionally  and  inform- 
ally discussing  our  trade  probkuns  such  as  we  did  recently/iHUVw 
lift  our  mdustry  to  the  basis  where  it  should  be,  and  that  is  ^h  airo^r  nrofit 
ttai"      ^'^^^'^^  Circumstance  'as  they  apWiJIir'mj^^ 

^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  to  James  F.  BeU, 
^^S^yL^^  Washburn  Crosby  Co    Minneapolis,  Minn 
iT^^lMh.  qS^J'^w^t   paragraphs  quoted  above.  On  December 

Isti^Tn^L'^i:^  &rL^MTh^o«'i^^  ^ 

I       wUuS  te^ii^^f  hT^^  Z'l®  ^  ^  Bame  viewpoint  that  he  evidently  does. 
LTt!i«  JSi^i!Sf?i.*?**  there  »s  a  tremendous  overcapacity  in  this  country 

aJfJto  sh?t  d^S^  iSJV^^  't^^  ^^tLf^^.**^^  where  we  can  mu?Sally 

agree  to  shut  down  for  a  given  number  of  hours  to  increase  the  orofits  of  the 
milling  business  That  by  so  doin«  we  might  be  the  gain^  tht  foM  nin  iroea 
without  saying,  but  as  you  are  fully  awar?the  completion  between  tl^i^SS 
18  such,  and  the  i^essure  is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossibirto  get  them 
(if  th^  could  legaUy  do  so)  on  .any  poUcv  that  would  be  coC^ratWe  ^ 
I  have  had  hopes  that  we  might  posiibiy  mefa  an  agreemJmt  as  to  methods 

and  conditions  of  sale  and  the  enforcement  of  same,  that  might  work  out  maf^ 
rially  to  our  advantage.   We  are  aU  interested  in  conductTnf  bulkiess  on  ^ood 
sane,  sound  principles,  and  we  should  be  able  to  agree  o^XtthS^  p^hiffl 
of  doing  business  are    It  is  insane,  in  my  judgme^Tto  sell  ftour^t  his  {Sen 

Stt^iLTindd^^  re^onsible  for  it  ^part?.  The^5 

BBWMr,  as  I  understand  it,  illegal  in  agreeing  on  the  terms  on  which  flour  should 

fll        *^"«t<i"^ers,  and  the  period  of  i&B  which  they  should  haveTn  ^^^^^ 
J^tak^^ 

™«»*«n«t«y.  have  not  foaod  a  vtry  great  improvement  in  the  attit.iHn 
of  the  milU  Binee  we  had  the  ptoMuie  of  a^ig  70U  iSre  at  the  Edmt  ?eunk.n 
Cutting  goes  on  continuaUy,  without  bringing  iboutany  materirf*Sv2itaS* 
not  beUeve  to^y  a  out  in  price  woSd  rtimulato  the  bSiiSi  tolS^ 

B^r^hT^^Z  foUowsf'  "P"*^  ^ 

H  w^^^Ifi^J""  1*^'^  morning  I  find  your  good  letter  of  December  12.  I  assuroyott 
wUeh  wwM  have  givwi  ua  added  eojoymmit.         exienaing  some  courteaits 
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As  to  the  meeting  with  the  southern  Minnesota  mills,  I  am  glad  to  have  you 
speak  so  encouragingly  of  it  and  I  hope  it  was  productive  of  good  results.  There 
are  always  those  who  will  d^MUrt  from  the  ways  of  good  commercial  practices. 
That  is  to  be  expected,  and  we  can  only  trust  that  experience  alone  wfll  teaeh 
■ome  of  these  fellows  the  necessity  of  different  methods. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  it  would  be  advisable  to  get  together  frequently.  I  have 
been  turning  over  in  my  mind  a  new  idea  of  a  millers'  service  bureau  which  could 
deal  with  factors  that  go  to  make  price  and  not  the  prieee  'MwBiaelves;  in  oth6r 
words,  something  that  would  help  Hi  to  speak  a  oommmn  lingiiMn,  wIMi  we  do 
not  do  to-day. 

We  are  still  maintaining  the  policy  I  outlined  before  the  meeting.  It  is  diflScult 
during  times  of  light  sales  to  withstand  the  pnesore  that  oMiiesfrom one's  sales 

department.  They  are  always  confident  the  business  is  passing  to  competitors 
and  feel  a  lower  price  would  stimulate  sales.    However,  even  in  the  face  of  appar*> 

able 


With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best  wishes  for  the  season,  I  remain. 

On  Deottnber  19,  1923,  Mr.  Stem  to  liie  aboTd  ktler,  as 

followB: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter  of  December  18,  which  is  mueh 
appreciated.  I  naturally  was  particularly  interested  with  your  writing  that  you 
were  turning  over  in  your  mind  a  new  idea  of  a  millers'  service  bureau,  and  1 
trust  that  when  you  have  this  suflSciently  formulated  that  I  will  hear  further 
from  you  regarding  the  same. 

May  I  permit  myself  to  urg( 
of  the  Millers'  National  Feden 

as  I  understand  it.  is  called  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  as  to  how  things 
can  be  improved  in  a  genend  way  in  the  milling  industry. 

It  is  exceedinelv  encouraeinc  to  have  von  writp  that. 


eedingly  encouraging  to  have  you  write  that  even  in  the  face  of  declining 
sales  you  are  going  to  maintain  a  rigid  policy  as  to  making  a  profit  on  all  orders. 
^  I  want  to  say  in  all  sincerity  that  you  have  the  ability  and  the  prestige  to  be 


leader  in  our  industry  toward  better  things. 
With  vtty  kindest  personal  regards  and  best  wlahes  for  the  coming  holiday^  I 

remain. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Stem's  letter  of  December  13,  1923,  referred  to  on 
page  356,  W.  L.  Harvey,  of  the  International  Milling  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  wrote  on  December  18,  1923,  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  have  your  letter  of  the  13th  and  to  know  that  you  fed  there  has 

been  a  decided  improvement  in  prices  asked  for  flour  relative  to  cost.  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  have  done  little  or  no  business  since  the  1st  of  December  and 
nave  had  so  few  chances  to  do  business  that  it  seems  right  now  price  cuts  very  little 
■n^u  ,  ,*^^®*^er,  when  there  is  some  renewed  interest  in  flour,  the  mills  generally 
will  hold  to  their  good  resolutions  remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  long  run  a  basic  industry  such  as  ours  is  bound  to  be  conducted 
at  a  profit  for  the  group,  whatever  may  be  the  experience  of  individual  members 
of  the  group.  TTte  one  encouraging  feature  in  the  situation  is  that  the  two  biggest 
factors  m  the  BEOlling  business  express  themsdves  as  diaiwsed  to  hold  for  better 
pnces. 

We  do  not  feel  discouraged  at  the  outlook. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Stem's  letter  of  December  13,  1923,  W.  H.  Sudduth, 
vice  president  of  the  Commander  Mills  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
wrote  on  December  15,  1923,  in  part,  as  follows: 

I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  13  and  I  fii 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  admit,  however,  that  our  experience  so  far  has  not  bdii 
f  ust  the  same  as  yoiuv. 

It  is  true  that  our  salesmen  r^rt  that  our  prices  ara  in  line  on  an  average, 
but  every  day  sales  are  made  way  under  our  prices,  and  we  have  lost  consider- 
♦  V  li^i^^  i?  ^®  forced  to  make  some  sales  in  order 

to  nold  desurable  accounts,  and  these  sales  have  been  made  on  a  lower  basis  in  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  than  sales  we  made  to  the  same  class  of  trade  earlier  in 
thefalL  We  have  done  very  little  business,  but  what  we  have  done,  I  think,  has 
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?7  i?^^*^*5*°*if^?^*^^*^  l*«vioustoourm^^^^  We,  however,  are  not 
at  an  discouraged  and  beHeve  m  you  do  thii*  thm  i»%y£k  amoimt  of  goid  to  be 
gained  from  fairly  frequent  meetings  of  the  miUers.  K^oa  lo  oe 

i« Sf!'®"?*  conditions  to  the  fact  that  everyone  is  short  shipping 
iiiBtoiictioiisjMid  is  trying  very  hard  to  keep  the  mills  running.  The  unfortunate 
S?Ll*^l!r****^  Pfopofition  «,  I  look  at  It,  is  the  faet  t&ost  of  our  comp^ 
SSSS  Wa^K  ^  n  °T  southern  Mmnesota  mills.  We  do  not  hear  very  much 
•bout  Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  Pillsbury,  or  Consolidated,  but  we  hear  a  whole 
lot  abcMit  a  number  of  the  southern  Miiiesota  mills.  I  pi^i^e^L  ott^r  ^ 
era  Minnemyt*  mMB  hmr  about  us.  presume  me  otner  soutii- 

In  r^ly  to  Mr.  Stem's  letter  of  Becember  13,  Everett,  Aughen- 
b^^hib  Co.,  Waseca,  Minn.,  wrote  on  December  17, 1923,  in  part,  as 

J^Zilt^^^^^^^  morning  I  find  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  13th.   I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  meetmgs  such  as  the  one  to  which  you  refer  are  not  onlv 
enjoyable  but  very  beneficial,  although  it  seems  stnmge        su<^  ^iSm  Sro 
""'Fl^m  iw^l'*"'  VP  "th/,^*her  fellow,"  as  wrSJ^U^ea^d  to^^ 
•«  XJ#kJt      ^^J^^        5?^^  department  this  morning  I 

|«i  afraid  ilial  I  can  not  consistently  say  that  we  have  observed  any  particular 

^^.^n  t^^o*  .BHuation,  although  we  are  rather  incUn^  tXheve 

LTj  ^^P^,^^T?°*  '°  ^  worst  spots.  I  am  trying  to 

b^  tSdi  niLi^'^ifi^f^  *°  that  when  our  accounts  ^re  attacked  so  hard 

sttL^%^^  ITitTdi^^^Vli^^^^ 

Business  seems  to  have  become  more  stagnant  during  the  nast  two  weeks  than 
fmy  conditions  thm  company  has  experien^  f or  a  teng^tS.Tn  f^t,  dSing  t^ 

HT"^^^'  about  as  satisfactory  as  going  to  the 

Ih^e  noM  \t  P2?^^T^  and  askinghim  for  a  million^lla?  loin  ^ 

the  n!^wL?.^m  u  ^'^'''i^  ^  the  last  five  issues  of 

the  Northwestern  Miller  and  some  of  the  other  trade  papers  piled  up  on  the  comer 

desk  for  perusal  within  the  next  dav  or  two.  «^ 
^^SvL^^:  Husband  scheduled  a  federation  get  together  for  January  15?  I 
that  i  ^^wii^        degree  these  big  meetings  arl  effective  but  I  do  bel  eve 
pleLnt        ^^"^  «^  ^  MMi  then  is  highly  beneficial  as  well  as 

.f^i^TT'''?  mT"*^  dated  April  15, 1924,  A.  P.  Husband,  secretary 
f  i  National  Federation,  thus  describes  the  effects  of  the 

5©st  and  profit  discussions  at  the  federation  meetmes  of  October  12. 
1923,  and  January  15,  1924: 

fhJAwf '^''''''*^i^^*^«x°';,P*'*^^^^  12,  1923,  was  unusual  in  its  character  in 
w  to  crystalhze  at  that  meeting  a  sentiment  that  itw™ fooliA 

longer  the  practice  of  selling  flour  at  or  below  cost  There 
Z^^H^S!^^^*'^  experiences,  a  number  of  millers  confessing  to  their  share 
hL  nSfiSltfe**'??'^*'^?  '^^1''^  *»de.  However,  there  seemed  to 

?  i^^^'  *  '^^ber  of  those  present  left  tha 
mwtiiig  with  the  determmation  that  they  would  seU  no  flour  ik^  did  not  akaw 
cost  and  a  reasonable  profit.  • 

l/l?24^''^*rf^°^  ""^"^  ^  Wd  at  Hotd  La  Salle,  Chicago,  on  January 
15,  1924.   No  program  was  prepared  for  this  meetmg,^olommltte4  aDDointed 

nSwLr^l!^-*^  expwjences  under  methods  of  operation  as  suggested 
fitire^^^p?SS    *  no  oiders  that  did  not  show  cost  of  Sianu- 

m^S^^I^l.^^t^'^''''^       ^""^^  beneficial  effects  of  these  two 

wee  meetmgs  were  held  and  tho  same  general  sentiment  prevailed  throughout 
JnnHi.  sectional  meetings.   As  a  result  tlm  Is  no  douM  a  bfSte?1»Se 

condition  now  than  existed  six  months  afo. 
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The  interest  in  the  agreement  to  sell  no  flour  except  at  a  profit, 
and  thus  to  affect  prices,  was  not  confined  to  the  northwestern  millers. 

On  January  23,  1924,  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Millers'  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  sent  out  the  following: 

SgmSlAL  liBTTBB 

To  New  York  State  mtOt: 

It  is  generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  milling  business  has  been  more  badfy 
demoralized  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  quarter 

of  a  century. 

There  has  existed,  possibly  to  a  greater  extent  Uian  ever  before,  a  geneinl 
policy  of  unreasonable  price  cutting. 

The  principal  subject  to  be  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  Januaiy  29  is  to  see 
whether  these  conditions  can  not  be  improved. 

Your  presence  is  wanted.    You  can  help  to  improve  these  conditions. 

If  you  have  not  already  advised  that  you  will  be  there,  will  you  not  please  do 
so  by  return  mail? 

In  a  circular  to  members  dated  Februaiy  7,  1924,  r^anling  the 
meeting  on  January  29,  Fred  E.  Pond,  secretary  of  the  New  xoiiL 
State  Millers'  Associationi  reported  the  foUowing  i«ganlmg  not 
selling  except  at  a  profit  : 

Later  on  the  report  of  the  federation  meeting  of  January  15  was  taken  up  by 

Mr.  Lingham  and  discussed  by  paragraphs,  etc.,  and  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  millers  adhering  to  a  determination  to  seU  no  flomrihat  did  not  show 
a  profit  over  cost  of  production  and  selling. 

It  was  pleasing  to  note  the  keen  interest  displayed  by  the  members  by  their 
participating  in  a  general  discussion  on  the  milling  conditions  as  they  exist 
at  this  time.  Many  points  were  brought  out  showing  lack  of  consideration  of 
important  factors  entering  into  the  real  cost  of  production  and  operation  of 
sales  departments  which,  if  taken  into  consideration  would  tend  to  a  greater 
uniformity  in  the  sale  of  flour.  While  it  is  the  right  of  every  person  to  <iispose 
of  his  product  upon  any  basis  he  may  see  fit,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  recognized 
and  admitted  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair  profit  over  and  above  aU  itWS  5  cost 
including  a  reasonable  allowance  for  his  own  services. 

It  was  brought  out  very  forcibly  that  if  these  conditions  were  leasonably 
comphed  with  the  nulling  industry  would  be  in  a  liealthier  o(mdition  ti>ft"  it  is 
at  the  present  time. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  a  schedule  showing  the  different  factors  which 
jrou  are  entitled  to  consider  m  determining  a  proper  cost  for  your  flour,  we  are 
mclosmg  herewith  a  schedule  as  approved  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Husband's  remarks. 

The  statement  in  the  last  paragraph  quoted  above  is  explained 
m  Mr.  Pond's  circular  of  February  7,  1924,  as  follows: 

As  indicated  in  the  call  for  the  meeting,  many  of  the  mills  reahzed  the  need 
of  examining  into  the  basis  of  their  individual  operations,  looking  toward  a 
renewed  activity  in  the  milUng  industrv  and  Mr.  Fred  J.  Lingham  was  called 
upon  to  speak  on  the  necessity  of  millers  knowing  their  cost  of  manufacture 
under  operating  conditions  as  they  are  at  present,  not  as  they  were  at  some  time 
m  the  past.  He  reviewed  a  number  of  items  which  he  stated  should  be  considered 
and  stated  many  millers  failed  to  consider  them,  and  he  indorsed  a  suggestion 
offered  at  the  federation  meeting  at  Chicago  on  January  15,  1924,  that  a  com- 
mittee be  organized  to  inteirest  millers  in  the  subject  of  cost  accounting. 

Mr  A.  P.  Husband,  secretary  Miller's  National  Federation,  oSeago,  in 
r^errmg  to  Mr.  Lingham's  remarks,  stated  that  a  few  years  ago  a  committee 
or  suooMsful  millers  had  been  appointed  by  the  federation  for  this  purpose, 
am  that  this  committee  had  drafted  a  diagram  of  items  that  should  be  con- 
^dered  by  all  millers  in  arriving  at  the  actual  selling  cost  of  a  barrel  of  flour. 
Ihis  diagram  was  submitted  to  the  Federal  Trade  oommission  and  pronoiineed 
as    sound   by  the  accountants  for  the  conmiission. 
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On  FebruMy  18, 1924,  B.  D.  Lysle,  of  the  J  C  LvsIa  Millino.  P« 
*uBmb  Qub,  Widuta,  Kans.,  in  part  as  follows-  ivanaas 

C^^l:gAVt^;^-S^l,^^J^r^,'^  -  recent  meeting  in 
othere  are  doine  lit*io  ^iiii  l     "|y  ""W  »*  a  lose.  Irrespective  of  what 

WfmflM  now  when  t^hSd  of  tria'rfe  &^  *»» 
«w>«moa>  puUidy  that  WaAtora-Cro^bv  lill  no  loZ«  S  '°  """^^'^ 
tos^then  it  seems  high  time  ii^mte'^At^''^,,^^^^  ^1"' 

at  a  loss   and  bend  their  utmost  efforts  to  put  this  poUey  fate  ^SihS! 

resulting  faXr  i^S|  i2eXa^rt^«flojJ  S  ""h"  '"'".ff'«''=f. 
comment,  as  buvCTs  feel  th»t  JhlL^~5-L^?"'u.  ^  *      «»"sed  considerable 

chase  whilf  tuf  ^mbfnation  ti^         'ont^  T^'^^  *°  P""^ 

w«known,»oiti8Wttb*ttlM«ttiSSrt«~S  th^  these  brands  are  not  at  aU 
wies  is  fooligh.  attempt  to  rate  them  as  high  aa  «eU.««abliahed 

^  i^h^di'rdtidTngrhe:StS^?t,vT^r!SL*»^^  ^  ttrt  Vparently 
•ee,  aad  iubtiicting  the*  date  Kft^^en^hi^^^^^  the  number  S  employ- 
not  eonostent  with  the         .J  birthday.    They  were  certainly 

dJ??ofth2lflli!lf«5^M^frf^^  B.  Sheffield,  presi- 

dit^sht^i:*^sjlrSSt*i*iL*  h'^^^te*^^^^!'  r 

aik^hli^efj^n^l^'i^^  P"«<«  '"d  I  do  not  know  that 

^  thMcIotCds^  •  -tabUdring  prices  on  flour."** 

a  word  s^dTSJ^ttiSStin^^^  ^S??'''^  There  was  not 

fixing  by  iiSuers    It^'ri^^^^^  fc^fZiT^  1^" 

Hum  aaytliing  else  that  could  be  done  *  combination 

"^^K^/^^^^^^  ""l  28,  1924,  quoted  above, 

was  self-servmg,  is  indicated  by  the  following  paraSraDh  from  a 

inonoelfng.       wii.  Pirtleularly  InipJS  i^^^ 
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big  fellows  to  secure  bettw  prices  and  handle  their  trade  ou  a  more  businesslike 
basis  in  future.  Perha{M  better  ttmes  are  in  store  for  spring  wheat  millem 
generally. 

And  in  replying  to  the  above  on  March  1,  1924,  Mr.  Pahner  wrote: 

I  was  sorry  you  were  not  present  in  person  and  also  sorry  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  Aieeting  Mr.  Kelm,  as  there  were  one  or  two  mattera  that  I  wanted 
to  take  up  with  you  peofde.  I  took  up  my  two  sales  managew  but  neither  of 
them  met  Mr.  Kelm. 

The  meeting  was  certainly  an  encouragement  to  everyone  present  and  I  am 
much  in  hope  something  will  develop  that  will  be  of  benefit.  Of  course,  when  one 
is  deathly  sick  it  takes  a  long  time  to  recuperate  and  I  am  not  looking  for  any 
immediate  change  in  the  business  but  I  certainly  believe  the  meeting  was  well 
worth  while  and  that  we  shall  see  some  benefits  from  it  in  the  not  distant  future, 
if  we  oan  come  together  occasicmally  and  talk  matters  over  it  aeons  to  me  tiuit 
it  would  reaoH  in  real  benefit. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Pahner  wrote  to  H.  H.  Ejng,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  regarding  this  same  meeting,  as  follows: 

I  am  getting  some  rather  interesting  letters  from  different  millers  in  regard  to 
the  meeiung  hdd  last  week  and  apparent  there  is  very  great  iateieit  in  it. 

I  was  told  by  one  of  the  big  men  who  seems  to  have  gotten  on  to  it  in  some  wiqr 
that  Mr.  Lund,  of  the  Atkinson  Milling  Co.,  was  sitting  right  behind  Mr.  Wright 
of  Menominee  who  spoke  about  some  mill  [illegible  word]  practice  of  sending  out 
very  low  quotations  all  over  the  territory.  This  man  says  that  Mr.  Wright  h^ 
in  his  hand  a  letter  of  the  Atkinson  Milling  Co.,  and  as  Mr.  Lund  was  sitting 
Immediately  behind  him  he  could  probably  notice  Just  what  he  had  in  his  hand 
and  what  he  referred  to  and  that  immediatelv  Mr.  Lund  got  up  and  went  ou|. 
I  know  that  he  went  out  but  did  not  know  it  had  anything  to  do  with  what  Ifif. 
Wright  had  said. 

The  Atkinson  Milling  Co.  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  cutters  in  the 
business.  Do  you  suppose  any  influence  can  be  brot  [brought]  to  bear  upon  that 
concern  to  refrain  from  making  such  prices  and  of  broadcasting  their  quotations 
evwyi^Mve?  The  St.  Paul  Milling  Co.  has  been  pretty  bad  tbeaMttlves  but  this 
gives  us  a  change  (ohaneei  to  take  the  matter  op  wiMi  thiWij  ind.iiniiWiF  it  maf 
do  some  good. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Palmer  also  wrote  to  the  L.  G.  Campbell 
Milling  Co.,  Blooming  Prairie,  Minn.,  legwUng  this  meeting  as 
follows:  ,  , 

We  think  we  can  notice  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  millers  to  adhere  to  boMir 
business  policies  and  firmer  prices.  The  meeting  in  Minneapolis  this  week,  we 
believe,  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  we  are  hopeful  that  there  may  be 
oo(q>eration  between  millers  and  a  diseon^uanoe  of  some  of  tiie  practices  that 
hftTe  htiped  to  demoiallae  the  indastey. 

C.  T.  Vandenover,  secrotaiy  of  the  Northwest  Spring  Wheat 
Millen'  Olub,  acnt  out  a  btter  to  members  luider  date  August 
14, 1924,  fai  which  he  <fiieeted  Mieir  attentioB  to  an  article  in  the 
Northwestern  Miller  of  A^^t  13  (p.  627).  entitled  "SeUkig  them- 
selves  out  of  bomeas^"  He  aaid : 

There  appears'  in  tliis  artiele  a  clear  conception  of  conditions  existing  at  Hub 
present  time  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  if  the  mills  conduct  their  bu^ne^ 
along  sound  lines.  Surely  every  miller  should  take  the  op|KNrtunity  to  read 
this  article  and  take  inventory  of  the  conditions  cited. 

Two  paragraphs  from  this  article  which  the  millers  were  urged  to 
read  are  here  quoted: 

This  is  the  time  of  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop,  whoi  millers  need 
to  be  watchful  and  on  guard  against  certain  bad  practices  which  may  vitiate  or 
ruin  the  business  of  the  entire  crop.  It  does  not  now  seem  likely  that  there  will 
be  any  repetition  of  last  year's  experience,  when  a  large  volume  of  flour  was  sokl 
for  defened  delivery  at  piioeo  whioh  showed  a  loss  or,  at  best,  no  profit.  But 
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TiSilS^  ^  TS*,!  ^  lMWP«,  Mil  if  there  should  be  a  ImuI  break  in  the 
wKMiiii  bo  «lie  iilmoil  neeci  fur  miOm  to  hM  itoady  and  not  lose 

******  ^ 

Iiastly,  a  new  spirit  has  come  over  the  industry.  This  change  in  spirit  and 
purpose  had  already  made  headway  and  was  taking  definite  form  before  the 
economio  and  mop  situation  developed  which  should  be  00  faTomUe  to  its  further 
growth.  The  most  definite  manifestation  of  this  change  finds  expreisioii  in  the 
determmation  to  run  the  business  on  sound  lines  and  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Sydney  Anderson,  premdttil  of  the  Millers'  National  Federa- 
tion, in  an  address  delivered  at  a  dkner  of  the  federation  in  Chicago 
onOctoher  8, 1924,  stated  in  regaid  to  th^vities  of  the  federation: 

TJe  ultimate  purpose  of  all  our  activities  is  to  bring  about  in  the  industry  a 
condition  where  every  miller  in  the  United  States  can  demand  and  seottre  a  reaeon- 
ame  profit  on  every  barrel  of  flour  manufactured  and  sold. 

F.  D.  Stevens,  secretary  Kansas  Millers'  Club,  Wichita,  Kans., 
stated  to  an  agent  of  the  commission  in  December,  1924,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  millers'  clubs  and  groups  was  to  get  the  millers  to 
demand  and  get  better  prices.  The  millers  are  urged  to  study  their 
costs  and  to  add  25  cents  per  barrel,  which  was  the  profit  allowed  by 
Hii   ood  Administration  during  the  war. 

Referring  to  the  millers'  group  meetings,  D.  S.  Jackmaii,  treasurer, 
ma  M.  W.  MagiU,  secretary,  Kansas  Milling  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans., 
Stated  to  m  agent  of  the  commission  in  February,  1925,  that  at  these 
meetmgB  th^  talk  over  the  millers'  troubles  and  try  to  get  them  all 
to  agree  not  to  sell  below  cost;  that  is,  to  "agree  each  one  with  him- 
self not  to  sei  below  his  cost." 

SectimiS.  Agreements,  understandings,  or  cooperation  to  ezdiange  information 

The  eidiange  of  infimnaMon  on  prices  of  flour  was  carried  on 
liiii>iia  nanj  of  the  miUerg'  assodationsprior  to  the  time  this  matter 
was  taken  up  by  tlie  Millers'  National  Federation  at  its  meeting  of 
CMoher  12,  1923,  at  CSiicago,  111.  But  the  systematic  exchange 
of  pnee  information  between  the  milling  companies  tiiemselvM, 
MpeciaUy  the  checking  up  of  aOeged  low  prices,  dates  largely  from 
the  mipetus  given  at  the  federation  meeting  referred  to  aboYe. 

to  ^omicing  this  meeting  in  a  circular  issued  October  1,  1928, 
A.  P.  Mnsband,  aem^Bry  of  the  Millers'  National  Federaticm,  stated: 

"Die  semiaanual  meeting  of  the  federation  wiU  be  hM  in  east  room  of  Hotel 

All     '  Friday,  October  12,  1923,  beginning  promptly  at  10  a.  m 

AU  members  of  the  federation  are  urged  to  attend  this  meeting  which  is  called 
m  tile  puroose  of  having  a  frank  discussion  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  condi- 
^ditions  ****         ^  propoeed  for  improving  these 

J^®/"^"*  diflHculties  are  not  confined  to  any  one  locality  or  to  any  particular 
elaas  of  mille;  aU  are  affected  ahke.  It  is  hoped  that  out  of  this  meeting  will  come 
practn»l  ciigge8lion|i  for  improvement  in  trade  conditions,  and  you  owe  it  to 
yourrolf  and  the  mdustry  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  diaouafions,  to  apeak 
^anWy  as  one  miUer  to  another,  and  to  offer  plans  for  improving  condiOm. 
MJeeiHe  now  that  you  will  attend  and  make  your  plans  accordingly. 

The  printed  report  of  the  federation  meeting,  of  October  12,  1023, 
snmmanzes  the  discussion  on  prices  as  follows: 

That  the  remedy  for  existing  conditions  is  in  the  hands  of  each  individual  miller, 
fiefonnrng  with  an  immediate  return  to  sound  ethical  business  methods. 

That  sales  managers  be  instructed  that  the  successful  operation  of  the  business 
m  based  upon  sales  showing  a  profit  over  coet  of  production  and  seUmg.  and  not 
m,wtnmmm    mill  opeiatien. 
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That  salee  maiiaaira  be  informed  that  in  the  fuliife  lii^  letm  *'e<iim|er  offer" 
ia  obsolete. 

That  mill  managers  "budget"  both  their  sales  and  cost  of  production  and 
selling;  and  that  having  arrivea  at  the  cost  of  producing  and  selling^  such  amounta 
of  flour  aa  they  can  reasonably  depend  upon,  the  cost  of  producing  and  selling 
be  compatad  tm  a  bmmH  baaia  and  that  figiu«  uaed  in  determining  the  aelting 

price. 

That  having  established  a  selling  price,  it  should  be  maintained,  and  aalea 
managers  held  to  account  for  its  being  maintained. 

That  millers  should  have  faith  in  each  other,  and  instead  of  accepting  uncon- 
ditionally reports  as  to  seUing  prices  and  terms  have  them  verified  by  telegraphing 
or  telephoning  to,  and  trying  to  ascertain  facts  from,  the  one  accused  of  unoom- 
mneial  piaetioe. 

The  report  containing  the  above-quoted  paragraph  was  sent  out 
by  the  secretary  to  the  more  than  1,200  members  of  the  federation 
on  October  25,  1923,  under  a  covering  circular  letter  reading  in  part 
as  follows: 

There  is  inclosed  herewith  a  copy  of  report  of  proceedings  of  the  semiannual 
meeting  of  the  federation,  held  at  Chicago  on  Friday,  October  12,  1923.  Practi- 
cally the  entire  sessions  were  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  present  unsatisfactory 
conditions  in  the  milling  industry  and  suggestions  for  improving  these  conditions. 
It  was  a  "family  gathering"  and  those  who  addressed  the  meeting  were  unusually 
frank  in  their  statements  regarding  conditions  and  the  causes  for  aame.  The 
discussions  are  not  printed,  but  the  suggestions  made  are  printed  in  brief  para- 
graphs; we  urge  every  miller  to  read  them  carefully  and  after  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  suggestions  made  for  improvement  to  put  them  into  practice  now  in  his 
business. 

In  connection  with  an  exchange  of  price  information,  Walter 
Stem,  president  of  Bernhard  Stern  &  Sons,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  wrote  to 
F.  J.  Allen,  general  manager  of  the  Bay  State  Milling  Co.,  Winona, 
Minn.,  on  October  18,  1923,  in  part  as  follows: 

Following  up  the  impressions  that  we  received  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  strictly  up  to  the  millers  to  improve  their  own  individual 
letuma  in  the  way  of  prices  secured. 

In  replying,  on  October  22, 1923,  Mr.  Allen  wrote  in  part,  as  follows: 

Judging  from  some  of  the  prices  that  have  been  reported  to  us  by  our  eastern 
sales  agents,  the  Chicago  meeting  apparently  did  but  little  good.  Our  Pitts- 
burgh man  has  been  pounding  us  very  hard  to  book  our  Standard  Baker's  Faileiit 
at  $6.60.  We  have  turned  the  business  down.  Several  buyers  have  made 
firm  offers  at  this  price.  We  have  the  offers,  but  have  not  accepted  them. 
These  buyers  have  in  turn  told  other  salesmen  that  we  are  selling  at  $6.60  and 
then  our  competitors'  salesmen  report  the  $9.60  price  to  their  mills.  This  mom* 
ing  we  have  a  letter  from  our  Pittsburgh  man,  advising  tbat  "  Daoiil  W^Mter'* 
sold  in  Pittsburgh  at  $6.15,  jute.    We  do  not  believe  it. 

•  ♦  ♦  The  writer  was  in  Minneapolis  a  couple  of  days  last  week,  and  the 
few  miUers  he  taU»d  with  did  not  seem  to  be  going  out  of  th^  way  to  get  hi^ 
prices.  The  Chiea0O  meeting  was  a  good  one,  but  when  you  stop  to  consider  it, 
quite  a  few  millers  were  not  represented,  and  particularly  the  larger  ones — 
KUsbury,  W.  C.  Co.  Our  Milwaukee  man  writes  us  that  "Pillsbury's  XXXX 
Best"  sold  in  Milwaukee  on  the  17th  at  $6uS0  bulk  warehouse  delivery,  and  tliat 
they  allowed  35  oeata  p&t  bair^  for  buyor^a  aacka. 

On  October  24,  1923,  Mr.  Stern  replied  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  writer  is  under  the  beUef  that  considerable  can  be  done  by  the  mUl^ 
themselves  in  improving  general  conditions  in  the  industry  by  occasionally  writing 
some  brother  miller  inquiring  as  to  the  truth  of  a  reported  low  price  quotation  or 
sale.    We  are  doing  this  from  time  to  time,  and  find  that  it  has  its  advantages. 

We  are  not  making  very  large  sales,  and  do  not  regret  this  circumstance,vin 
view  of  the  fact  that  what  sales  we  do  make  are  on  a  pretty  fair  basis.  We  are 
holding  firm  for  our  so-called  95  per  cent  patent  on  the  basis  of  $5.76  bidk  Bftana^ 
apolis,  and  while  we  are  just  as  you  are,  turning  down  business  at  a  lower  price, 
we  think  it  is  most  advantageous  to  do  this  in  our  interest.    On  the  whole,  we 
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aje  under  the  impressioii  that  outside  of  the  big  markets,  and  perhaps  sales  to 
the  very  largest  buyers,  prices  are  on  a  better  basis  relative  to  cost  than  in  tha 
fooeni  past. 

1923,  J.  M.  Quilty,  sales  manager  of  the  St.  Paul 
MiUmg  Co.  St  Paul,  Minn.,  wrote  to  G.  M.  Palmer,  president  of 
me  Hubbard  Milling  Co.,  Mankato,  Minn.,  regarding  prices,  and  also 
the  formation  of  a  proposed  northwestern  associatioa.  The  final 
paragraph  of  the  letter  was  as  follows: 

Pending  the  formation  of  the  proposed  northwestern  association,  we  will  b« 
moit  happy  to  exchange  price  information  with  you  at  any  and  all  times. 

Oa  December  20  Mr.  Palmer  replied  to  the  above  letter  as  follows: 

r  have  noted  your  favor  of  the  19th  with  much  interest.  I  am  considering  the 
m^ter  of  caUmg  a  meeting  of  spring-wheat  millers  in  order  to  talk  over  the  abuses 
anH  unbiisiiiesslike  conduct  that  has  become  quite  prevalent  in  our  industry. 
I  have  no  thought  of  anything  in  the  line  of  price-fixing  but  there  are  many  abuses 
which  have  grown  up  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  and  if  we  could  get  together 
?^r,f®^  acquainted  with  one  another  and  have  a  little  confidence  in  one  another 
I  Mieve  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  industry.  I  do  not  know  as  yet  whether 
inch  a  meeting  will  be  ealled  or  not  but  If  it  is  you  will,  of  course,  receive  notice 
in  due  time. 

In  the  meantime  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mightv  fine  thing  if  every  one  felt  free 
to  consult  with  other  millers  in  regard  to  aUeged  prices,  etc.,  and  we  frequently 
find  that  misstatements  are  made  as  to  what  prices  are  being  made  by  competitors. 

m  liwenber  28,  1923,  Walter  Stern,  president  of  Bernhard 
Stem     Sons.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  wrote  in  part  as  follows  to  H.  M. 
Meech,  president  nf  the  Ked  Wing  Milling  Co.,  Red  Wing  Minn 
f^srdiiig  exchange  of  price  information : 

Chir  sales  manager,  to  whom  I  showed  your  letter,  said  that  "if  Mr.  Meech 
were  here,  I  would  hke  to  tell  him  In  the  most  courteous  manner  as  I  could  so 
that  he  would  not  misunderstand  me,  that  Red  Wing  Spedal  in  New  Castle  is 
sold  speaking  generally,  unnecessarily  low,  which  makes  it  very  difl5cult  for  us  to 
secure  a  proper  price  for  our  'Atlas  Fancy  Hour'  from  our  jobber,  who  has  so 
frequently  complained  that  on  account  of  the  low  price  at  which  Red  Winir 
Special  was  being  sold,  that  he  eould  not  pay  our  price  on  '  Atlas  \  *  *  *  I 
feel  confident,  therefore,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  an  exchange  Of  Informa- 
Mon  from  time  to  time  in  this  way  will  be  helpful  and  constructive,  and  at  the  same 
time  by  no  means  detiimental  to  our  representatives  or  our  customers. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  return  the  inclosure  for  our  files. 

It  is  well  in  all  cases  to  go  right  to  headquarters  to  get  correct  information, 
f"  ?      are  apt  to  be  misled  unless  we  do  so— I  wonder  whether  Ceresota 

!t^fr**^*??™«  jobbed  at  $7  and  whether  the  jobber  really  bought  the  same  at 
mm  While  naturally  we  are  very  proud  of  tiie  stendmg  of  "Atlas  Fancy 
' , }  *  ^  *°  P"*'®  ^®  secure  for  the  same.  And  perhaps 
It  would  be  mteresting  for  you  to  ascertain  as  to  whether  the  information  regard- 
tog  C^eresota  is  correct.  If  you  do  seek  any  information  in  that  regard  it  would 
lieappredatedby  iisif  yim  woiOdadviseiisaeemdiii^ 

On  December  31,  1923,  Mr.  Meech  replied  as  follows: 

1  Your  letter  of  the  28th  certainly  made  us  feel  good  and  proves  to  us  that  the 
infommtioii  which  our  salesman  sent  along  is  far  from  being  true.  It  looks  to 
lit  as  if  our  jobber  was  trying  to  beat  us  down  in  our  prioe  by  furnishing  such 
toformation.  We  are  returning  the  salesman's  report  and  hope  you  will  feel  tn& 
"P^'^  when  you  are  making  similar  investigations. 

You  asked  us  to  report  in  regard  to  the  reply  from  the  Ceresota  mm.  They 
adviMd  us  ^t  they,  of  course,  know  nothing  about  what  their  fiour  was  being 
MM  at  but  they  would  dispute  the  statement  as  to  their  selling  their  jobber  at 
mm  per  barrel.  They  itated  that  they  had  sold  all  the  way  from  $6.70  to  $7. 
theformer  figure  was  ttm kmeat  that  they  had  made  in  any  flour  booked  to  this 
pai^  on  tliis  crop. 

^  ^^^y       y®"*"  sales  tttnaMf  feels  that  our  jobber  is  a  bad  oonmtitor 

•f  Itiat  pomt  and  we  fuUy  realise  Iw  It  a  hmA  man  for  us  to  maaafe  ami  trj  and 
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make  him  maintain  his  price.  We  try  to  do  this  by  holding  our  price  up  and  are 
endeavoring  to  instill  a  little  confidence.  We  will  do  our  best  to  educate  him  to 
avoid  making  any  unnecessary  low  figures. 

The  Ceresota  flour  mentioned  above  is  manufactured  by  the 
Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  second  meeting  of  millers  was  called  by  the  Millers'  National 
Federation  for  January  15, 1924.  In  referring  to  this  meeting  a  circu- 
lar dated  December  27, 1923,  and  signed  by  A.  P.  Husband,  secretary 
stated: 

There  will  be  another  "experience  meeting"  of  members  of  the  federation  in 
the  east  room,  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  on  Tuesday,  January  15,  1924.  No 
doubt  some  of  those  who  attended  the  October  meeting  will  be  prepared  to  tell 
by  that  time  the  results  of  carrying  out  suggestions  made  at  that  meeting.  We 
are  sure  that  every  miller  will  get  enough  encouragement  from  this  meeting  to 
pay  him  for  coming.  No  reports,  no  oommitlees,  no  program:  just  an  oppor* 
tanity  for  mlUars  to  frankly  exehange  vkmm  in  a  hdpful  wi^.  Come. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  January  15,  1924,  and  in  repcxrting  what 
occurred  Secretaiy  Husband  made  the  following  statementB  in  a di^ 
cular  dated  January  18,  1924: 

The  necessity  of  injecting  some  "backbone"  into  the  milling  industry  at  once 
was  the  burden  of  numerous  statements  by  millers  at  the  meeting  called  by  the 
federation  and  held  at  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  on  Tuesday,  January  15,  1924. 
It  was  repeatedly  stated  that  much  good  had  resulted  from  the  meeting  on  October 
12,  1923,  but  that  millers  individually  must  be  brought  to  a  realization  that  the 

Ereoent  situation  in  the  industry  ip  of  thdr  own  mMog,  aad  tbat  the  remedy 
\  in  their  own  hands. 

m  *  *  *  *  * 

Several  suggestions  were  made  during  the  course  of  the  meeting  that  should 
bave  the  attentkm  of  mlHefs.   Tbey  are: 

1.  That  millers  lack  faith  in  each  other,  and  accept  as  facts  statements  made 

by  salesmen,  brokers,  and  buyers  as  to  ridiculous  prices  and  terms  made  by  other 

millers.    Investigation  has  shown  that  most  of  these  reports  are  lies,  told  for  the 

purpose  of  "beanng"  tiie  price  of  the  miller  tt»  wluim  sueh  reports  ave  made. 

Conduct  a  few  experiments  by  tdephoning  or  wiring  the  other  miller,  and  see 

If  we  ace  not  eorreet  in  this. 

*  *  '     •     m  *  «  m 

It  may  be  all  summed  up  in  a  few  terse  statements:  "Figure  your  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  selling  on  the  basis  of  your  actual  present  operation  (probably  50  per 
cent),  and  current  market  prices  for  wheat,  sacks,  and  other  supplies;  name 
your  prices  accordingly  and  insist  on  getting  those  prices,  refusing  to  consider 
so-caUed  counter  offers  regardless  of  who  submits  them." 

The  above-described  meeting  of  January  15,  1924,  was  attended 
by  James  F.  Bell,  vice  president  of  Washburn  Crosby  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  and  by  A.  C.  Loring,  president  of  the  Pillsbury  Flour 
Mills  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  neither  of  whom  had  attended  the 
IMi^tion  meetmg  on  October  12,  1923. 

On  February  12,  1924,  W.  H.  CiJiill/  sales  manager  of  Bernhard 
Stem  &  Sons,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  wrote  to  James  F.  Bell,  vice  presi- 
'^Itlt^  of  the  Washburn  Crosby  Co.,  regarding  a  rep<Mrted  sale  of 
Washbiim  Cross's  Gold  Medal  flour  to  a  baker  at  St.  Charles, 
Mich.,  at  a  price  55  cents  per  barrel  less  than  Bernhard  Stem  & 
Sons  had  quoted  the  same  baker  on  Speai^ead  flour.  The  final 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Cahill's  letter  was  as  foUom; 

We  would  ai^reciate  very  mueh  Meed  your  advising  us  as  to  the  e<»iBctDeBS 

of  the  information  received  from  our  salesman  if  you  care  to  do  so.  We  aitt 
seeking  this  information  in  Une  with  the  privilege  which  you  were  kind  enough 
to  grant  your  competitors  at  recent  meetings  of  millers  to  check  up  with  you 
on  mfoniiaMon  ooneerning  your  prices. 
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Whether  Mr.  Bell  answered  the  above  letter  is  not  known. 

On  January  30,  1924,  H.  H.  King,  president  of  H.  H,  King  Flour 
u  Mmneapohs,  Mmn.,  wrote  to  H.  R.  Harmer,  of  the  Hub- 

VV^^^"^^  Minn.,  regarding  a  sale  made  to  a  baker 

at  $6.50  bulk,  the  final  paragraph  of  the  letter  being  as  follows: 

^^1?  ^^P"^        ^°        way        certainly  will  be  glad  to 

S^ZiS.ir*L??2w  ^^"^  question  We  think  the  buyei  aro  ljiii«to  Z 
lunnmirully       wmt  our  sftlennen  are  believing  them.  «• 

"Hiere  had  been  some  exchange  of  price  information  among  south- 
wesltol  miUers  during  1923,  even  before  the  Chicago  meeting  of 
October  12,  1923,  but  during  1924  this  exchange  became  more 
^glematic. 

5tlii  Febniwy  15,  1«4,  John  W.  Cain,  of  the  Midland  Flour 
^^^^  f^^^^City,  Mo.,  wrote  to  Ralph  Sowden,  of  the  New 
fr  ^T^P®-'  City,  Kans.,  regarding  a  low  price  to  the 

mmm  ^^^fj^9im^mg,  Pa.,  reported  as  having  been  made 
oil  a  Mew  Era  Milling  Co.  hnM  of  flomr.  The  concluding  part  of 
Hub  letter  m  m  fdlows :  ^ 

M  to  not  Bjjr  intentkm  to  be  inqniiitive,  but  inasmuch  as  millers  are  generaUv 
trying  to  better  things  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  the  highest  iraiXHiMiee  that 
our  salesmen  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  information  they  pass  to  the 
2Ir4?rl.SS  ^  ^  wondering  if  you  would  mind  telling  me  whetlier  or 

nut  toe  dope  1  have  received  is  correet* 

Our  r^lar  priee  In  that  territory  on  05  per  eent  Is  $6.60,  jute,  PhiladelphU 
fate,  and  I  do  not  mmd  saying  that  we  have  done  very  nice  business  this  week 
with  bakers  at  that  pnce.    We  also  booked  short  patent  flour  in  fairly  mod 

!fS2Jl?*L!Sl  ^^^^  ^^"^  YorJ.  rate,  with  15  cents  ^ 

J;f^<Jed    These  sales,  however,  were  not  in  New  Yorit  City,  but  they 
were  In  lots  of  2,000  barrels  or  more. 

I  WD  assure  you  that  any  time  you  want  any  information  from  us  we  will  be 
fH  !1SS2^*LI^  by  gving  it  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
I  am  oipevly  inquisitive  when  I  write  ynu  the  sort  of  a  letlerlSat  I  have  herewith. 

MmJ!!!^^  *f  the  New  £ra 

Milling  Co.  wrote  m  part  as  follows: 

We  have  your  letter  of  February  15  and  rewet  to  inform  you  that  we  have 
m^e  no  sales  to  tlie  Schmidt  Baking  Co.,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  since  January  1 
and  we  do  not  know  how  you  secure  any  sueli  infenniSion  as  was  mentioned 
m  your  letter  regarding  the  sale  of  Polar  Bear  to  these  people. 
I  We  have  an  agent  in  Harrisburg  who  has  been  handling  our  account  for  several 
Ifsam  past,  wbo  boogbt  considerable  Polar  Bear  when  the  new  crop  started  to 
Jgye  at  a  piioe  ooMideiaUy  under  present  auotstioQs,  aad  it  is  just  possible 
Hat  this  flour  Itss  been  oUsied  tlM  idiinidt  Bekery  leofntlj  At  a  priee  MMbsa 
fmi  mention.  '         ^     mg^maQmmm  m 

Mr  Cain,  of  the  Midland  Hour  Milling  Co.,  m^M  to  the  ahtm 
on  February  21,  iga4,  in  part  as  fol^^  ' 

Thank  you  vei7  miM^  for  your  favor  of  February  18  regarding  the  HarrisbuTK 
situation  This  is  evidently  one  of  the  cases  where  long-time  shipments  operate 
against  the  welfare  of  the  miUers,  for  we  woidd  judge  that  probably  your  Harris- 
biirg  jobbOT  inust  have  bought  for  season  shipment,  or  else  he  bought  for  three  or 
leiir  months  deli  very  and  is  carrying  the  stuir  atong,  as  so  often^ppens.  The 
dupe  that  we  had  on  tliis  was  tliat  £k3i^  Bakeryl&Mi  bon^  from  you  for  s^ 
ment  up  to  July  1.  "  ir- 

h^^^^^I^J^J?'!^^^^^'^^  ^  ^  »t  any  time  you 

anything  you  would  like  to  take  tip  with  ns,  we  would  be  very  giad  to  hear 
ftom  you  and  we  will  answer  you  as  frankly  as  possible.  It  will  certainly  pay  tit 
™f"  *o  .^ork  together  in  trying  to  better  conditions.  We  want  to  amure  M 
faat  wo  will  coopeimle  with  you  at  any  time  toward  accomplishing  this  end  * 
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On  March  7,  1924,  Charles  M.  Todd,  secretary  of  the  H.  D.  Lee 
Flour  Mills  Co.,  Salina,  Kans.,  wrote  to  the  New  Bra  Milling  Co., 
Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  regardiig  a  complaint  from  a  New  Orleans 
broker  that  Polar  Bear  flour  was  selling  at  $5.50  to  $6.70  in  cotton 
sacks,  and  that  the  H.  D.  Lee  Flour  Mills  Co.  prices  were  from  50  to 
55  cents  higher  than  quotations  by  oth^  rdiable  mills.  Coiitinuingv 
Mr.  Todd  wrote: 

So  much  misinformation  has  been  circulated  during  the  last  several  months 
that  we  do  not  believe  that  you  made  any  such  quotation  there  and  feel  that 
somebody  has  made  a  mistake  somewhere.  We  are  under  the  impression  that 
you  are  one  of  the  mills  that  gets  good  prices  for  its  products.  It  is  not  our  desire 
to  pry  into  your  afiFairs,  but  we  feel  that  if  our  bfoko*  has  given  us  tbe  wrong  infor- 
mation you  would  be  g^ad  of  an  opportunity  to  correct  it. 

A  near-by  mill  wrote  us  the  other  day  re^rding  a  sale  we  had  made  in  the 
East,  which  was  reported  to  them  at  a  certain  figure;  the  fact  was  that  the  sale 
was  made  at  20  cents  per  barrel  higher  than  reported  and  we  were  glad  to  so 
advise  them.  We  are  convinced  that  if  the  mills  would  check  up  these  low-price 
reports  by  brokers,  salesmen,  etc.,  that  they  would  find  a  lot  of  it  simply  propa- 
ganda to  beat  prices  down  and  keep  them  at  a  less-than-cost  basis. 

Answering  the  above  letter  on  March  10,  1924,  the  New  Era  Mill- 
ing Co.,  wrote: 

The  flour  referred  to  by  your  New  Orleans  broker  is  undoubtedly  flour  that  is 
being  offered  from  old  stock.  Our  agents  there  had  an  old  contract  and  probably 
figured  that  thev  would  try  to  move  it  at  a  price.  This  is  only  an  instance  of 
our  making  a  long-time  contract,  which  we  all  know  is «  bad  praetke. 

You  are  not  prving  into  our  afifairs  at  all  in  writing  us  concerning  conditions  as 
you  find  them  on"  the  territory,  as  it  is  only  by  tlie  exchanfle  of  such  information 
that  the  industry  as  a  whole  will  be  benefited. 

Our  price  at  New  Orleans  is  $6.10,  but  our  voleme  of  bueiniwr  anwwuite  to 
little  there.    With  the  market  on  mill  feed  declining,  floor  prices  wiU  lwve  to  be 
advanced  unless  we  get  a  radical  decline  in  wheat. 

On  April  11,  1924,  C.  L.  Beckenbach,  of  the  Rodney  MiUssg  Co., 
E^ansas  (Xty.  Mo.,  wrote  to  the  New  Era  Milling  Co.,  Arkansas  City, 
Kans.,  regftfoing  a  pAan  for  exehaoging  prices.  The  latt^  is  as  {qUiivb; 

A  few  days  ago,  several  millers  were  discussing  the  misinfonnation  that  comes 
to  us  in  regard  to  prices,  etc.  In  times  past,  this  information  was  treated  as  cor- 
rect, and  after  having  acted  on  it,  was  found  to  be  without  foundation  so  many 
times  that  it  is  expedient  that  some  steps  be  taken  to  eliminate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible a  recurrence.  .„        ,  X      X  1- 

A  few  millers  of  late  have  written  direct  to  a  miller  who  was  reported  to  be 
quoting  cheap  prices,  and  in  most  cases,  have  found  that  the  mill  was  being  nais- 
q noted.  This  has  happened  so  often  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  if  a 
group  of  mi^MwotdcrWrite  each  mill  tbat  waiEt  reported  to  be  cutting  priees,  in 
order  that  a  fictitious  price  wovdd  be  proven  falai  beloie  it  twnmeil  am^i  ^ 
would  prove  beneficial. 

The  thought  is  that  if  a  miller  was  really  cutting  prices,  he  would  stop  it  as 
soon  as  he  found  that  it  was  public  knowledge.  H,  however,  tiie  price  that  he 
was  reported  haAring  quoted  in  a  certain  market  was  falie,  we  WQnUd  be aet  ilfl^ 
at  once,  thus  eliminating  a  very  detrimental  factor. 

At  a  meeting  the  other  day,  a  list  of  mills  was  picked  at  random,  as  per  inclosed 
list.  Some  of  the  mills  thereon  already  have  consented  to  cooperate.  The  idea 
is  that  whenever  one  of  the  mills  on  the  inclosed  list  meets  up  with  or  hears  of  a 
low  price,  to  immediately  write  the  mill  in  question  for  verification,  and  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  letter  to  the  balance  of  the  mills  as  listed,  who  would  take  this  as  a 
signal  to  write  the  miller  as  though  the  information  came  from  a  representative. 
Tte  psychological  effect  is  going  to  be  good,  and  we  believe  will  practieally  elim- 
inate less  than  cost  prices,  which  have  been  a  nightmare  for  so  long. 

Wont  you  please  tell  us  whether  or  not  this  appeals  to  you,  and  if  you  will 
lend  your  cooperation. 


9i8     ammmmm  and  wmmm  m  mmm  and  flouk 


A  list  of  14  miUiiig  companies  was  attacked  to  tiie  letter.  On  April 
12, 1924,  the  New  I5ra  MiMiiig  Co.  replied  as  follows: 

TliM  mormng's  rniOl  brings  your  letter  of  the  11th  wHh  the  suggestion  that 
we  might  help  conditions  if  a  grfMm  #f  miUers  would  write  each  miUer  that  wa» 
reported  to  be  cutting  prices.  The  plan,  I  believe,  would  tend  to  help  eliminate 
the  less-than-co8t  pnces  and  we  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  in  helping 
lo  make  it  workable. 

^  '^^^^^^I  Milling  Co.,  on  April  23,  1924,  again  wrote  to  the  New 
Era  Millmg  Co.  as  follows: 

The  inclosed  list  of  mills  have  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  cooperate  with 
lis  in  running  down  fictitious  prices  and  information. 

It  seems  tlmt  most  mills  are  aitbering  to  a  sensible  business  plan,  and  that  is 
either  get  cost  for  their  flour  or  not  sell.  We  haven't  heard  of  very  many  eheao 
pn^  and  most  of  them  we  found  to  be  fictitious.  j  f 

"®  ol»W»  erroneous  and  false  information  can  be  eUminated 

If  we  wul  take  the  time  and  run  it  down. 

If  there  is  any  way  that  we  can  cooperate  with  you,  please  feel  free  to  call 
on  us,  and  whenever  you  hear  of  a  cheap  price,  pass  the  information  along. 

The  list  of  mills  referred  to  in  the  above  letter  as  having  "expressed 
themselves  as  willing  to  cooperate  with  ns  in  ninning  down  fictitious 
prices  and  information"  consisted  of  10  eompanies  as  follows: 


Red  Star  Milling  CJo.,  Wichita,  Kans, 
Wm.  KeUy  Milling  Co.,  Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

Hmr  9m  Miiling  Co.,  Atkaiisas  City, 

The  Southwestern  Milling  Co.  (Inc.), 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
IniMi-Hineke  liiliiif  Co.,  Kansaa 

C3ty,  lio. 

In  a  bulletin  to  manbers  dated  April  26,  1924,  J.  N.  Campbell 
secretMry  of  the  Nebraska  MiUers  Association,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  com- 
meiited  on  a  leoeiit  meeting  of  southwestern  millers  at  Kansas  City. 
m  part  as  follows : 

SAMEAa  cm  MBBTIIIO 


Midland  Milling  Co.,  Kansas  Cfty, 
Mo. 

J.  C.  Lysle  Milling  Co.,  Leavenworth. 
Kans. 

Topeka  ilmir   MiUs  Co.,  Topeka. 
Kans. 

Kansas  Milling  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans, 
Robinson  Milling  Co.,  Salina,  Kans. 


The  two  days  sessions  of  the  millers  of  the  Southwest  at  Kansas  City,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  this  week,  were  well  attended  and  the  discussions  were  very 
interestmg  because  they  dealt  with  vital  subjects  of  a  constructive  nature 
Ihere  is  no  doubt  that  those  in  attendance  were  much  more  strongly  fortified 
by  the  proceedmgs,  in  their  determination  to  avoid  doing  those  things  which 
resulted  m  such  utter  demoralisation  to  the  industry  at  the  bennnii^  of  tha 
new  crop  season  last  year. 

Tlie  sMdon  Tuesday  morning  was  called  by  Secretary  Stevens,  of  the  Kansas 
Millers  Club.  It  was  devoted  entirely  to  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of  a^old* 
mg  a  repetition  of  the  oflFenses  which  provoked  the  war  of  prices  a  year  ago 

It  IS  well  recognized  that  there  can  be  no  price  agreements.  Everv  miUer  is 
anxious  to  do  bitsiniM  on  a  sane  basis  of  getting  profits,  but  th^re  exists  great 
apprehension  as  to  what  the  other  fellow  is  going  to  do  and  the  whole  situation  i» 
on  a  hau-tngger  tension.  If  a  few  fellows  are  foolish  enough  to  start  the  trouUe. 
disaster  will  tread  on  the  heels  of  the  industry  through  another  vear 

We  w«m  yon  that  some  of  the  ftour  buyers  would  like  to  see  the  fireworks  set 
off  and  the  stampede  of  price  cutting  begin  so  that  they  can  again  proceed  to  reap 
a  harvest  of  two  profits— the  one  that  belongs  to  the  millers  and  the  one  they  are 

^' uJ^^JS^^^J^Ill^  SSll  ^v^^""'  unscrupulous  buyer  does  not 
Iwmtate  to  lie  and  mkrepies^  tilings  when  talking  about  offers  received  from 
ocner  mius. 

To  forestaU  this  imposition  it  was  agreed  that  the  millers  must  keep  in  close 
touch  with  each  other  by  all  means  of  ready  communication  and  when  low  offera 
^*1?HP'®'?7 .™  *™g  to  do  is  to  call  up  the  mills  so  reported  and  verifv  tha 
rapiirt  beforo  takfng  any  action  In  dfifem.  ^  »uuveniyinft 
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These  lying  reports  flwi  be  leadir  eipowt  tof  tWs  diitet  method  and  muek 

""""ButZdevftitd  that  this  frank  way  of  beating  that  dirty  f  PJJ^TO* 
that  the  millers  will  be  perfectly  fair  and  truthful  with  each  other  when  talking 
over  these  matters,  and  you  can  never  get  anywhere  if  you  are  not. 

The  l^grmills  are  most  anxious  to  see  a  radical  change  for  the  better  and  are 
taking  the  lead  in  the  movement. 

On  May  23,  1924,  the  J.  C.  Lysle  Milling  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kans., 
wiote  as  follows  to  the  Wolf  Milling  Co.,  Ellinwood,  Kans.: 

Our  representative  advises  us  that  your  price  on  flour  is  $5.65  jutes  New  York. 
As  Ve  have  had  reports  of  this  kind  before,  and  found  them  to  be  inaccurate, 
we  h^iteted  to  beUeve  this  report.    Our  price  to-day  on  95  per 
nIw  YOTk  is  S.«5        and  ^turaUy  th4  dHTarenee  In  ttie  priea  toaAme  to  btdieire 

that  vour  orice  has  been  misquoted  to  us.  j  •  •  „ 

If  Consistent  with  your  policy,  we  would  ai>I)reciate  very  much  your  advising 

us  whether  or  not  the  report  is  correct. 

A  copy  of  the  above  letter  was  sent  by  the  J.  C.  Lysle  MiUing  Co. 
to  the  New  Era  Milling  Co.,  Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

On  May  28,  1924,  John  W.  Cain,  of  the  Midland  Flour  MiUing  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  wrote  to  Charles  Roos,  of  the  Hunter  Milling  Co., 
WelHnffton,  Kans.,  regarding  a  low  quotation  reported  to  *iave  been 
made  by  the  Hunter  Milhng  Co.  to  the  Orr  Baking  Cp,^ew  Castle, 
Pa.    The  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Cain'8  letter  was  as  follDWB: 

I  wonder  if  you  would  mind  writing  me  about  thisthing,  for  ^  J^l^^jH^ 
tive  was  misiiormed,  I  would  like  to  t<m  him  so.  .  One  <^  the  ««*ro^||«  «|  «^ 
Tuesday  meetings  has  been  a  frank  exchange  of  information 
and  I  therefore  feel  free  to  write  you  about  this  thing  and  hope  that  I  may  beM 
from  you  by  next  mail.  If  at  any  time  you  should  ever  want  to  correspond  with 
us  about  similar  matters,  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  from  you. 

During  May  and  June,  1924,  frequent  group  meetings  of  millers 
were  being  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Hutchmsoii, 
Kans.,  SaUna,  Kans.,  Abilene,  Kans.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  and 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  but  whether  actual  prices  were  exchanged  or  discuMed 
at  these  meetings  does  not  clearly  appear  from  the  infoimaUon 

secured  by  the  commission.  ^     »  xi.  -ir 

On  July  23,  1924,  the  J.  C.  Lysle  Milhng  Co.,  I^^vottworth,  Kans., 
wrote  two  letters  to  the  Wichita  MiU  &  Elevator  Co.,  Wldute  Falls, 
Tex.,  referring  to  the  low  prices  being  quoted  by  Texas  nulls,  and 
stating: 

We  hope  the  Texas  mills  will  get  together  and  rwf  JSjl 
wiU  Mcuw  for  themselves  a  legitamate  milUng  profit  baaed  ttpoa  tiie  daily  value 

ik  wheat. 

On  July  24,  1924,  Oie  Wichita  MiU  &  Mevator  CJo.  lepiied  as 
follows: 

Replying  to  your  two  letters  of  the  23d  shice  our  exchange  of  wires,  we  have 
advanced  price  to  $7.80  for  short  patent  and  $7.30  for  standard  high  patent,  basis 
Ss's  deUve?ed  Texas  common  points  which  exclude  Group  3.  To  jobbers  we  aUow 
commission  of  20  cents  per  barrel  with  10  cents  per  barrel  discount  for  cash.  The 
price  to  the  retaUer  is  net  30  days  or  less  10  cents  per  barrel  for  cash. 
^  We  were  quite  fortunate  indeed  in  this  territory  to  have  a  good  supply  of  red 
mixed  wheat  at  our  mill  door  which  we  have  bought  freely  at  export  pnces. 
To-day  we  are  paying  $1.05  to  our  farmers  for  red  mixed  wh^t  or  equal  to  $1.Z2 
Group  3.    Wheat  bought  from  dealers,  however,  is  eODSideiaOly  higher. 
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«iiS?^i^*K  ^-^^  ^^^}  ^®  *'^x*^  ^     '^^^^  there  is  a  good 

S2^2!i«  ^J'T'^  at  present  prices  and  competition  is  severo.    I  considerlSit 
l5tS?M^Sir'y  "^^1^  ^^'^  P*«*  ^  get  our  price  up  $1  iSrSiraS: 

Witli  kindoit  regards,  always  glad  to  exchange  information  with  you. 

On  July  28,  1924,  the  J.  C.  Lysle  Milling  Co.  replied  as  follows: 

Your  letter  of  the  24th  addressed  to  me  is  both  interesting  and  mtifvin^ 
SSlt^rSf  T  T'^  i«  a  very  fortunate  position  this^^^aVwe^ Tf?; 
SSJir?«th?«^.v7  ^^^^'^^i*!  quantities  of  the  new  wheit  beforHhe  bi| 
iSTth!  m!?nrS?'^^f         "  K^^L^^^-    ^*  l»        '^'^ ^  understand,  however, 
.t-     ^  ^*ve  voluntarily  given  away  the  nice  profit 

the  tal  of  Zf  Tw!  "^^r  ^^^"^^  X^^^  ^ "^^^  A^"^'  ^^^^  in  hopeS 
the  rest  of  tbe  Texas  millers  have  followed  your  very  good  examole  in  startimr 

to  adjusH^fiir  pdees  upirsrd  in  line  with  iJlacemenl  ^lues  and  are  wonderiM 
i^r'^d  w?rj^L'^^''%^vr-'^^^'  predicttniXwer  prices  for  wheat  sc^W  di^ 
XL.  JP^?**^,        sentiment  among  the  trade,  have  changed  thSr 

J^IL^5f^?*+?  the  nMBers  m  thU  section  of  the  country  feel  that  the  milHng 
SSfSd  i^'nnLf f^/^T^??^^^^^  *^«y  »^ve  been  in  some  "w! 

£f  tyt  iiufi""^^-^ ^^^^  that  the  adTsndng  market  htm  been  a  splendid  thing 
«n  flmt^^J  prevented  many  of  them  from  quoting  speSSSve 

ItS^S^bSSthfeS^n^^^  long-time  contraci^^ 

and  tW?£  b=rfm?IjS^  tliebuyer,  and  n^t  the  miller  on  the  defensive 

IS  t ^  ttoS  ^^"^  m  aa  <if  Hi©  i^oes  on  wMeh  tiansaotlons  have  been  made 

s^SiSSlS-"— ^^^^ 

Miw3w!,   aWL"''^^^*^*)**^*^"  "^^""^  companies  in 

•  '  Mo.,  concerning  cooperation  in 

SSS^^^^'/^Tq.^^  25,  1924,  Walter  Stem,  president  of 

i^^^^A^r"'  *l»l^|»l'«».Wif.,  telegraphed  J.  L.  Walker, 

S!!  m7o&*  Corporation,  Kansas  City, 

deaioo*  rf  eooperating  witi,  SonUnwrtern  mills  in  getting  fair  Dricei 
would  you  be  good  enough  to  wire  us  what  you  think  wouM  tea  fair  nS^^ 

City  li^rtheT^S^e  f^r'li?^;  ^^^.^S 
WgjnUwJ^eMlot  buyer.  Will  be  glad  to  reciprocate  »t  any  tim^  Kind^t 

fti  Jnfy  88, 1924,  Mr.  Walker  wired  the  following  reply: 
Omyesterday's  i^ket  mills  generally  quoted  large  trade  basis  five  seventh. 

b»to»^tnij!rtid^  ■«  doltaw  to  six  ten  selling  cost  or 

On  the  aame  day  Mr.  Stem  leplied  to  tiie  abore  wire  as  follows: 

TiJS'ofThVS^rSi^'^  "  *°  ''M       competttors  are  doiog,  and  in 

?  fact  that  our  sales  are  ver>-  light  at  the  present  time  we^ifht  h. 
Wted  to  make  lower  prices  than  comMtitive  condiS  wmOd  faiSK^  Jii 
ttirt  is  tile  reason  we  wired  you  aeeordingly.        "'"•""ons  womo  Juatify,  and 

We  are  keenly  desirous  of  cooperatbut  wMi  mills  likp  vcmr—M      ^  it..i- 

fSSJf  fhlr^  we  can  be  of  service  in  behalf  6f  the  general 

Lj^iSil/?"  ^  ¥     ^^^'^        jou.  Anv  information  thaTvou 

fw  J*^**  ^  "®  ^^""^         ^  yon  tWnk  WOU&  be  hSrfS  we  won  w 

thank  you  very  much  to  send  the  same  on.  oeipiui,  we  would 

foi^s"^"^^  ^'  Walker  lejiied  to  Mr.  Stem's  letter  as 
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Becdved  your  letter  of  the  26th,  acknoiMfing  of  W       to  you  a 

^^T  anpre^ate  that  you  desire  to  work  with  the  better  class  of  mills  this  year, 
and  you  can  depend  on  us  giving  you  the  best  information  we  can  at  any  tune. 
If  at  any  time  matters  oome  up  that  we  desire  to  take  up  with  you,  we  will  \\nre 
or  phone  you  relative  to  them.  Want  you  to  feel  free  to  take  any  matters  up 

with  us  at  any  time.  ^       t   x       x*     •    /^u:..^  u«i4> 

I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seemg  you  at  the  last  meeting  m  Ghieago,  but 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  the  faU  meeting  If  at  any  tune  you 
ba^n  to  be  doim  in  tiiis  section,  want  you  to  feel  at  hberty  to  oaU  wid  see  us 
at  our  office  at  any  time.  — 

On  July  30,  1924,  Mr.  Stem  wrote  to  Mr.  Walker  regarding  the 
rooent  exchange  of  prices,  and  also  concerning  alleged  low  prices  of 
loiir  {Minted  in  the  Bakers  Weekly.  Mr.  Stem's  letter  is  as  follows: 

You  were  good  enough  recently  to  respond  to  our  request  for  information  as 
to  prices  at  which  you  were  holding  your  flour,  which  action  on  your  part  is 
deeply  appreciated.  We  are  sincerely  trying  to  do  our  "bit,  looking  to  a  greatly 
improved  order  of  things  in  the  miUing  industry  generaUy,  but  particularly  are 
we  endeavoring  to  be  in  line  with  those  jaBkBtB  who  M  dwmusm  to  ngioly 
adhere  to  sane,  sensible  selling  policies.     ^  ,  •     •   +u  n.w^ 

Our  attention  is  attracted  at  this  tune  to  the  articles  appeanng  m  the  Bakers 
Weekly  by  Mr.  Otis  B.  Durbin,  the  same  being  a  review  of  the  market.  Mr. 
Durbfai  makes  a  practice  of  naming  figures,  supposed  to  be  representative  of  the 
Urices  at  which,  in  his  language,  "a  good  grade"  of  Kansas  or  Oklahonia  hard 
wheat  95  per  cent  flour  would  be  worth,  bulk,  Missouri  River.  In  the  issue  of 
July  26  (Mr.  Durbin's  information  is  by  wfare  und«p  date  of  July  2S),  he  gives 
the  range  at  S6.60  to  $6.75  bulk,  Missouri  River.  These  prices,  we  consider, 
are  not  representative  of  what  would  be  accepted  by  mills,  or  at  which  buyers 
could  purchase  a  dependable  95  per  cent  flour.  Moreover,  when  anyone  attempts 
to  state  as  to  what  "a  fair  price"  would  be,  and  quotes  figures  witha  range, 
fo<r  instance,  of  15  cents  per  tSarrel,  there  is  conrfd«Rible  lef t  unsaid  Thw^we, 
we  believe  that  the  infotmatloii  is  mi8leading--iiot  wilfully  80»  but  mMOesdnig 

We  have  in  mind  that  the  Bakers  Weekly  has  a  curculatSon  not  only  among 
the  large  bakers,  but  lilwwise  a  good  many  very  smaU  ones.  Ilpur  salesmen, 
too,  read  this  pubUcatlon,  and  doubtless  gei  an  «itinly  wioBS  notte  as  to  oon» 
tistent  price  levels.  ,      ,  *  ^  ^ 

On  Julv  29th  the  writer  took  this  matter  up  by  phone  with  Mr.  ^mford,  of 
Chicago,  of  the  Bakers  Weekly  staff,  and  stated  that  we  behaved  it  would  be 
better  if  Mr.  Durbin's  articles  eliminated  references  to  prices  at  which  flours 
could  be  purchased.  If  you  share  our  beUef  and  would  care  to  take  the  niatter 
up  with  Mr.  Bamford,  no  doubt  your  action  would  help  to  eliminate  what,  to 
our  way  of  thinking,  is  an  objectionable  feature  of  Mr.  DiiiliiBra  oUurwiee  vetf 
Interesting  and  instructive  articles.  .  j 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  an  expression  from  you  m  this  regard. 

Mr.  Walker  ansirexed  the  above  letter  on  August  2,  1924,  agreeing 
with  the  statements  made  in  Mr.  Stem's  letter,  but  suggesting  thai 
such  a  matter  might  be  misconstmed  if  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Attoniey  QaiMrad'a  department.  TliiA.kM«f  ^  Mr.  Walker  is  as 

I  agree  with  you  in  what  you  have  ttl  81^  in  your  letter  of  July  30,  but  the 
nriceintimated  by  Mr.  Durbin  in  his  article  in  the  Bakers  Weekly  does  n|| 
govern  the  basis  of  the  larger  and  better  class  of  mills  in  the  South^t.  m 
I  understand  it,  his  quotation  is  based  on  the  quota^n  as  received  from  tbe 
mini  that  he  represents.  _       . ,     .  j. 

I  would  be  glad  to  talk  to  the  Bamfords  on  this  subject,  but  I  would  not  want 
to  put  anvthing  in  writing  to  them  regarding  it,  WhUe  I  know  they  &re  friendly 
to  the  mills,  but  the  letter  may  fall  in  the  hands  of  someone  who  would  miscoD* 
strue  it  and  cause  a  Uttle  notoriety.  I  believe  w,e  should  be  very  careful  as  we 
can  not  teU  what  the  Attorney  General's  departmeut  might  do  in  case  somethinf 
like  this  would  fall  into  his  hands. 


II » 


If 


That  the  question  as  to  what  the  Department  of  Justice  might  do 
If  acquainted  with  some  of  the  activities  of  the  millers'  associations 
was  agitatmg  others  in  August,  1924,  is  shown  by  the  two  letters 
f  110 ted  below. 

4^^^?^^  6,  1§24,  L.  H.  Pinney,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota 
Millers  Club,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  wrote  C.  V.  Topping,  of  the 
Southwestern  Millers'  League,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  follows: 

lam  seeking  information  regarding  method  of  advising  your  members  reKardinn 
prices  for  locia  territory  put  out  by  your  club— how  obtained  and  disseminated. 
I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  letter  I  [am]  sending  to  mnnbers.  The  directors 
make  the  pnce  and  they  think,  should  I  be  caUed  upon  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  explain,  we  would  be  in  a  predicament.    I  would  be  pleased  to  have 

iJ^Sli^J^^'J^'       ir^J%'  suggestions  you  have  to  offer  would  be 

appreciated.   This  is  oonidential. 

In  March,  1925,  L.  H.  Pinney,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Millers* 
Oiib,  in  answer  to  a  request  to  explain  how  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  club  fixed  the  prices  for  members  of  the  club,  denied  to  an  agent 
of  the  commission  that  the  board  of  directors  or  any  member  or 
|iioiipof  membeni  fixed  the  pnces  at  which  their  flour  should  be  sold. 
Mf  .  Finney  stated  that  prices  were  never  discuaaed  in  any  way  at 
the  meetings  of  the  club  and  that  the  only  data  inued  by  him  in 
connection  with  prices  were  those  contained  in  his  daily  bulletins 
which  the  members  sent  in  to  Mm,  an  awrage  of  which  he  compiled 
and  sent  to  members. 

On  being  requested  by  the  agent  to  emlam  what  was  meant  by 
the  following:  "The  directors  make  the  pnce  and  they  think,  siioiila 
I  be  called  upon  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  explain,  we  would 
be  in  a  predicament."  Mr.  Pinney  at  first  said  he  never  made  or 
wrote  such  a  statement.  Later  he  recalled  that  he  "had  written 
something  like  that  to  the  secretary  of  another  association,"  but 
that  he  had  no  reason  whatever  for  writing  such  a  letter.  Mr.  Pinney 
positively  refused  to  make  any  further  explanation  of  the  matter 
but  said  he  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  go  to  Washington  and  take 
oath  to  the  fact  that  the  directors  did  not  make  the  price  for  the 
mcuibers. 

Mr.  Rnnejr  was  unable  to  produce  a  copy  of  his  letter  of  August 
6,  1924,  explainiw  tlie  method  used  by  the  board  of  directors  in 
maldng  prices.  Me  said  he  had  pven  the  same  ac»nt  access  to  all 
his  letters,  circulars,  etc.,  uijon  his  prior  visit  in  December,  1924. 
und  that  if  this  letter  was  not  in  his  files  at  that  time  he  had  destroyea 
it  along  with  Ms  other  1924  rocords. 

When  questioned  by  the  agent  of  the  conunission  as  to  what 
miffing  company  furnished  the  information  upon  which  to  base  the 
paces  issued  in  the  bulletin  of  the  club,  Mr.  Hnney  denied  that  any 
particular  mill  did  so  but  that  the  prices  he  received  and  later  sent 
out  in  the  bulletin  came  from  all  the  mmibeiB  &i  the  dub  and  not 
from  any  particular  one. 

On  August  8,  1924,  Mr.  Topping  replied  to  Mr.  Pinney's  letter  of 
JkUgust  6  as  follows: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  youiB  of  the  6th  aiidiii  roplf  all MUm  in  tie  JiMnie  ImHocv 
aire  handled  separately. 

Group  meetwgB  aro  hM  evety  week  and  business  generally  discussed.  Where 
jFour  hmiiMM  is  oonined  stoielljr  to  your  MinneinKiliii  Qub,!  would  suggest-^ 


I' 
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and  It  is  working  very  satisfactory  in  other  States — that  you  take  a  representative 
mill,  say  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills,  in  Minneapolis,  and  use  their  quotations  as  a  basis. 
Let  them  advise  you  of  the  changes  and  you  send  this  information  to  the  memben 
of  your  club.  Use  blank  stationery,  and  I  would  not  put  any  name  to  the  quota- 
tions; just  let  it  appear  as  a  regular  market  letter. 

This  can  be  understood  among  your  members  and  there  need  be  nothing 
attached  to  it  that  would  in  auv  way  involve  anybody. 

I  think  you  would  have  considerable  of  a  task  to  eonvinee  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  your  innocence. 

One  of  the  very  important  feartures  is  as  little  infonnation  in  writing  as  possible. 

During  the  same  month  there  was  also  reference  to  the  advisability 
of  the  millers'  associations  remaining  "rather  inactive,  until  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  completes  its  work."  On  August  30, 
1924,  J.  B.  McLemore,  secretary  of  the  Southeastern  Millers'  Associ- 
ation, Nashville,  Tenn.,  wrote  to  Frank  H.  Tanner,  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Millers'  State  Association,  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  follows: 

For  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  smothered  with  so  much  work  I  have  not 
had  a  chanee  to  think  about  the  Association  of  Secretaries.  1  haven't  done 
anything. 

I  shaU  be  in  St.  Louis  next  week,  «nd  at  that  time  will  get  in  toueh  with  Mr. 
B.  L.  Boyer  and  see  if  we  can  not  work  up  something  worth  while. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  entirely  too  much  publicity  was  given  to  this  move,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  started  an  investigation  of  it.  I  had  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  friends  in  Washington  oommmiting  on  it.  In  my  judgment  we  should 
nmain  rather  inactive,  until  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  completes  its  work. 
They  know  that  we  are  not  doing  anything  at  all  now,  but  if  we  started  somethinf 
we  might  be  in  for  a  lot  of  unwelcome  publicity. 

The  above  letter  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tanner,  dated 
August  28,  1924,  in  which  Mr.  Tanner  had  written  Mr.  McLemore 
as  follows : 

Under  date  December  16,  1922,  I  wrote  you  inclosing  a  letter  from  the  Piqua 
Milling  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio,  referring  to  a  car  of  43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal, 
purchased  by  them  from  C.  L.  Montgomery  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  asking 
whether  you  eould  give  information  conoeming  the  fiaa. 

I  have  no  record  of  any  reply  to  my  letter,  and  I  have  another  letter  from  Hqua 
Milling  Co.  asking  what  was  done  in  the  matter. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  what  has  been  done,  if  anything.  What  chance  Is 
there  for  cofleotion  of  a  claim. 

What  is  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Millers  Associ- 
ation Secretaries  doing?  I  note  the  Modern  Miller  took  a  shot  at  the  federation, 
because  they  have  not  (after  four  months)  made  known  any  plans  adopted  under 
the  new  organisation.  I  presume  that  vacations  have  didayed  ai^  aetion,  but 
vaeii^ttoiia  afeacMr  at  nearfy  the 

In  connection  with  the  above  letters,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Federal  Ttade  Commission  agents  engaged  in  inYCstigating  the 
baking  indust^  started  out  on  the  field        late  in  July,  1924. 

The  results  of  the  exchange  of  prices  among  millers  were  described 
as  follows  in  a  letter  from  W.  H.  Cahill,  sales  manager  of  Bernhard 
9tem  &  Sons,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  W.  J.  QroyeTi  of  the  New  Rieh- 
mond  Bolter  Milto^  New  Richmond,  Wia.,  on  August     im  ; 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  and  with  conddmUe  foundation  for  making 

this  statement,  that  it  is  a  good  many  months — we  might  say  several  years — 
since  we  have  seen  such  a  determination  on  the  part  of  mills  to  hold  firmly  to 
asking  prices  that  are  consistent  with  cost.  Without  going  into  details — we  have 
seen  concrete  evidence  of  this  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  very  representative 
mills,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  warranted  in  making  the  statement  that  conditions 
at  this  time  as  regards  to  selling  of  flour  show  a  vast  and  almost  unbelievable 
improvement  over  conditions  that  existed  a  year  ago.  We  have  had  exchanges  of 
deTMsponclenee  with  sevml  mills,  some  of  whieh  we  addrogned  eommonicatioQa 
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10  regarding  prioM  reported  to  have  been  named,  and  everjrbodsr  Hial  we  hM 
come  in  contact  with  in  this  way  (we  aie  leferrtng  to  milleri)  ieemi  to  be  rmnr 
willing  to  help  along  the  good  cause. 

In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Cahill  also  wrote  r^arding  a  low  prioe 
reported  to  have  been  quoted  in  Parkmbmg,  W.  Va.,  by  ike  iJew 
Eicnmond  Roller  Mills: 

We  are  thinking  that  our  salesman  must  have  made  a  mistake  of  a  dollar  a 
barrel  in  sending  in  the  report  to  us,  or  some  way  or  other  there  is  an  error.  You 
will,  of  course,  understand  that  the  spirit  in  which  we  are  writing  this  to  you 
is  one  of  a  desire  on  our  part  to  do  whatever  we  ean  in  eheoking  up  on  information 
that  seems  misleading  or  doing  anything  else  that  we  can  to  help  bring  about  a 
very  much  better  order  of  tliingi  genemlly  than  eiieted  in  the  mittng  b^e« 
in  recent  years. 

The  two  letters  given  below  throw  an  interesting  side  light  upon 
flour  prices  as  quoted  in  the  Northwestern  Miller,  an  important  mill- 
ing trade  journal  pubUshed  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  the  editor  of  which 
resides  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

On  September  12,  1924,  Walter  Stern,  of  Bernhard  Stern  &  Sons 
fine.),  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  wrote  Robert  E.  Sterling,  editor  of  the 
llorthwestern  Miller,  as  follows: 

I  wonder  if  you  will  take  it  amiss  if  I  call  your  attention  to  a  recent  inclination 
on  the  part  of  whoever  writes  the  Kansas  City  correspondence  in  the  North- 
western Miller,  of  quoting  sales  made  at  an  excepftionaUy  low  prioe.  While  ^ 
information  is  correct,  I  believe,  in  the  interest  of  the  trade,  that  it  is  just  as  well 
not  to  mention  sales  made  on  an  exceptionally  low  basis.  I  think  you  can  justify 
not  mentioning  such  information,  for  the  reason  that  it  can  have  only  a  very 
damaging  effect  on  the  trade  in  general.  Just  imagine  if  a  buyer  leads  that  a 
mind  lot  of  95  per  cent  Hour  was  sold  at  $4.90  bulk,  Kansas  City,  and  we  are 
eodeavoring  to  sell  him  on  the  price  basis  that  we  do,  which  is  very  much  higher, 
and  as  you  know,  most  of  the  sales  are  sold  at  a  great  deal  higher  than  any  such 
loir  igofe  as  tiiat. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  $4.90  bnlfc  price  is  a  fact,  but  the  mentioning  of 
mmk  a  sale  in  your  columns  is  apt  to  have  a  very  far  reaching  effect  in  causing 
deniaralization.  I  know  very  well  that  the  Northwestern  Miller  in  all  its  columns 
9teies  the  range  of  prioes,  but  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  those  millers  to  con- 
leni  w^,  who  are  desirous  of  in^roving  general  milling  conditions,  is  to  eombat 
the  quotation  of  a  sale  at  an  exceptionally  low  price.  If  all  sales,  large  and  small, 
and  at  all  prices,  could  be  quoted,  the  low  price  would  not  be  so  damaging.  If 
any  mill  makes  a  sale  at  an  exceptionally  good  price,  it  is  probably  rarely  the 
ease  that  it  gets  into  print. 

I  wonder  whether  you  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  mentiqii 
sales  made  at  an  excei>tionally  low  price. 

I  have  not  seen  you  in  a  long  while,  and  am  looking  forward  to  the  opportunity 
of  having  a  real  good  visit  witti  you  again  in  the  near  future. 

I  want  to  take  this  oppcMiunity  ot  eactendfng  to  you  nait  oordial  gieetinii 
iad  best  of  good  wishes. 

On  Seplemher.  16,  1024,  Mr.  St^jing  replied  m  follows: 

^  The  matter  of  flour  market  qao|aftion%  intoned  to  in  yowp  le^  at  ilw  12^ 

11  always  a  problem. 

Naturally  millers  desire  at  all  times  to  see  the  highest  flour  prices  published 
and  want  nothing  said  about  the  cheap  prices  at  which  they  frequently  sell, 
liany  of  the  mills  try  to  foroe  ue  to  do  tiiis  by  giving  us  at  all  tuoMf  w6m  quoting 
tour  prices  the  purely  nomiiial  quotationa— the  ptteei  at  whiiik  t^Mr  would  ttfee 
to  eell  if  they  could. 

On  the  other  hand,  particularly  in  large  markets,  the  buyers  of  flour  try  to 
influence  our  reports  by  giving  us  at  all  tinee  the  very  lowest  figures  at  wnioh 
they  have  bought  distressed  flour.  They  say  nothing  whateTer  about  some  of 
the  high  prices  paid  for  established  mill  brands. 

Petween  theee  two  eonflicting  factors  we  try  to  describe  conditions  and  quote 
iSW  *^*"'yfi»  representative  of  the  maiket.  U  ie  obvious  that  if  we  at 
m  mm.  f^mamA  the  higfaert  pnees  qnoted  on  floor  and  the  toweet  pdeei  at 
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which  distressed  lots  are  sold  there  would  nearly  always  be  a  range  of  not  less 
than  $1.50  a  barrel  on  flour  in  substantially  the  same  class.  Instead  of  doing 
this  in  ordinary  quotations  we  eliminate  distress  sales  but  usually  do  indude 
top  prices  asked  for  the  best  brands. 

You  can  see  that  if  we  failed  to  mention  the  prices  in  the  lower  brackets  we 
would  soon  lose  the  confidence  of  our  readers  among  buyers  who  would  very 
properly  reach  the  conclusion  that  we  published  more  or  less  fieti^ous  prices 
and  that  they  could  not  depend  on  market  information  in  the  NerHiweetem 
Miller.    In  no  time  at  all  we  would  lose  their  confidence  entirely. 

Another  factor  in  this  is  our  obligation  to  our  readers  among  people  who  buy 
flour.  They  pay  us  our  subscription  price  in  order  to  get  the  paper  and  from  it 
keep  informed  on  trade  conditions  and  flour  prices  so  that  they  can  buy  moee 
intelligently.  If  we  accepted  their  money  and  then  gave  them  a  paper  which 
was  untruthful  because  of  publishing  only  half  truths,  we  would  be  guilty  of 
something  closely  resembling  breach  of  trust. 

Referring  specifically  to  the  price  mentioned  in  your  lett^  of  $4.90  bulk, 
Kansas  City,  this  price  undoubtedly  was  made  on  the  sale  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flour.  It  was  not  merely  a  "freak"  price  but  was  actually  repre- 
sentative of  a  certain  volume  of  trading  in  the  period  covered  in  the  market 
review.  It  does  not  inem  poniible  for  us  to  keep  good  faitli  wi^  our  readers  to 
ignore  the  low-price  transactions. 

We  do  want  to  serve  the  interests  of  millers  in  this  connection  but  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  possibly  go  so  far  as  to  publish  fictitious  market  quotations— 
and,  of  course,  they  do  become  fictitious  if  we  do  not  truthfully  describe  all  factors. 

I  wish  we  could  make  the  prices.  It  would  then  be  a  simple  thing  to  eliminate 
these  low  figures.  Unfortunately,  the  millers  make  them  and  the  best  we  can 
do  is  to  try  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  foolish  sales.  Don't  you  see  my 
point  in  this?  

During  September,  1924,  Sydney  Anderson,  president  and  A.  P. 
Husband,  secretary,  of  the  Millers'  National  Federation,  attended 
CTOup  meetings  of  millers  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
Richmond,  Va.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind.  In  October  they  attended  meet- 
ings at  Belleville,  HI.,  and  St.  Louk,  Mo.  In  a  report  dated  October 
2. 19^,  and  read  at  the  eemiaaniial  meeting  of  thefederatKm  bdd  at 
Chicago,  111.,  on  October  8  and  9,  1924,  Mr.  Huabaad,  in  descsrib- 
ing  these  group  meetings,  said: 

During  the  group  meetings  referred  to  several  needs  of  the  industry  haw 

been  brought  out.  In  practically  every  case  where  a  miller  was  called  upon  to 
express  his  views  as  to  the  outstanding  need  of  the  industry,  the  reply  was  "Con- 
fidence," meaning  confidence  of  millers  in  each  other.  It  was  pointed  out  time 
and  again  that  millers  are  inclined  to  believe,  without  confirming  them,*  reports 
•ubmitted  to  them  by  salesmen  and  brokers  as  to  prices  and  terms  being  quoted 
by  competing  mills,  and  that  this  practice  had  much  to  do  with  the  demoraliza- 
tion in  the  industry.  Much  of  this  character  of  diflSculty  would  be  eliminated 
if  millers  would  enciphasize  to  their  salesmen  and  brokers  that  the  selling  price 
of  the  lafiis*  iMediWila  ^^ae^te  be  made  at  mill  office  and  not  by  the  buyer, 
and  that  concessions  as  to  prices  and  terms  of  sale  would  not  be  granted  as  a 
result  of  transmitting  to  the  mill  reports  of  what  competitors  were  doing. 

Sydney  Anderaoii,  at  that  time  a  Representative  in  ConQn*ess  froai 
Minnesota,  became  president  of  the  Millers'  National  Federation 
on  September  1, 1924,  having  been  elected  to  this  office  in  June,  1924. 

The  following  letter  of  October  11,  1924,  from  G.  M.  Palmer, 

President  of  the  Hubbard  Milling  Co.,  Mankato,  Minn.,  to  John 
.  Pillsbury,  vice-president  of  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  shows  that  frequent  complaints  were  ms^^e  a§  to  the 
low  prices  made  by  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.: 

I  was  sorry  that  you  were  obliged  to  leave  the  meeting  so  early  last  Tuesday, 
as  I  should  have  been  very  glad  indeed  to  have  you  remain  and  take  part  in  the 
further  discussion  of  matters  of  great  inteiest  to  us  alL 
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Ym  ineiitioned  tlio  iw^in  a  joking  ^miy,  however— that  several  had  spoken 

T^.if*  than        •b«>!i^y  liicessary.  etc.    I  trust  you  will  take  no 
thL^.lL*'i±l2r"  ^^^^'^^'^'^  f*^*  that  I  have  heard  more  compS  of 

g?^^ 7^^  company  than  any  other  or  all  other  Northwestern  mills, 
In  f  the  itrtemepi  mftcte  by  num  of  high  standing  in  the  business  that 

nnl  "^^I.^^J  '"ake  80  hw  pricet,  that  th^ 

Sir  ^^alized  how  strong  you  were  with  your  customers,  and  & 

flSr  Si  St  ^""^  '''''!^'^  j«»t     weU  get  considerably  more  money  for  yoS 

*J^u^  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  pay  yon  to  give  protty  emfid  attention 

tothese  criticisms  and  comments  for  your  JWn  profit  as  ^eU^^he^t  Sat 

ffh«nrf',\rl''''T  Py^*?'  ^""^l^  ^  d^^'^  the  ve^y  thing  that  we  are  trving 

^y^^er  of  tmiee  I  hairo  heard  the  comparison  made  between  you? 
pric^and  that  of  W.-C.  Co.  and  invariably  to  the  oi^t  of  the  latter  e^panv 
J^^hh^l         •  ^       «Pring-wheat  mills  are  honestly  tryingTThS^eTu: 
^iTnrSfloS^^  b^  '"'^      *  '"'^  ^  •  better 

iJLiM^h^^^^^     spil^rin  wti^htte^^  aed  tm«t  it  will  bo 

^^ereelling  compeliloni  ''oo&teuy  to  its  W- 
established  custom,"  and  describuig  his  company's  syatrai  of  cheS- 
««  up  puces  with  its  oompetitois.  The  lettw  m  m  follows: 

^JL^-  ™         iMi,  and  I  e«tt  aatuie  you  that  we  aU 

appreciate  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  has  gotten  circulated  afound  the  toSe 

rSSSJ^^iS:"^         long^tablLed  cuatopi.  ha.  been  tr^ 

l^r^'^^nT^i^  ia.always  a  ehwice,  in  wfM  markets,  for  a  sale  to  be  made  at  a 
tSTl*^  vli^^K       '"tended;  and  as  we  have  investigated  every  single  complaint 

^  h^^  ^^ISSf^*  "P^k''  ^'^^.^^  I       «tate  truthfullv' that 

Z^  Ji^^^^  instances  where  we  have  not  been  able  to 

Mgrfy  anyone  when  the  true  faete  were  diietoaed.  We  have  encouraged  our 
Mends  to  call  our  attention  to  any  sales  that  did  not  look  right,  and  we  havl  eh^ 

ffi:  SISSiS  ^  ^S^*  ^'^^'y  i"«*^"««-  Nine  complaints  out  of  lOthat  h^ 

been  made  have  been  banid  on  wrong  information,  on  errors  in  prices  reported  and 

t?ar?o^C^^*?w^\^>f«  »  te^nScy^^^^^^^^ 

i    1  purchased  our  most  expensive  flour  at  the  prfoo  of 

Ta^Z^S^''^  flour,  and  in  one  instance  (which  we  have  heard  of  from  St  teast 
adoaen  sources)  we  made  a  sale  of  flour,  according  to  laboratory  analysis  and  hsS 
t£'^''i^^L'^^T^3^''\  ^  ^  of  flour  were  us^d  the  pri^ 

«22iiS?K^*^KP?K*^^*^^?"^^^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tWs'iiSIttSata? 
eustomtfr  has  used  both  grades,  and  as  I  understand  it,  intends  to  ordwout  itM 
baknee  of  his  purchase  on  the  high-priced  flour        '  ^  ™ 

^nl  TtZ  T^ofT**^  ^      spring-wheat  friends  that  if  they  can  find  out 

any  time  that  our  basis  of  price  is  low,  we  will  be  delighted  to  have  them  take  ud 

tnrfit^tZ^l^^     ^Jl^  J^^""  ^"  the  case.  I  might  add  that 

ISSt*^"?  ""^^^^  ^««Pi«g  a  file  of  price!  made  bv  a 

K£nT^I.l,^2'  seem  to  be  much  below  oiir  basis.   In  one 

inatance,  through  a  f nend  we  were  able  to  purehase  a  ear  from  one  of  our  sDrine- 
i^t  competitors  at  15  cents  per  barrel  below  a  price  that  he  complained  3^from 
WBielvM  and  40  cents  below  what  he  claimed  his  price  was.   This  is  an  unusuS 

I  Miought  it  mh^ht  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  th^tlt 
hMoened,  and  we  have  received  and  paid  for  the  car  of  flour 

From  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the  situation,  I  think  that  possiblv  for  a  few 
i^^^wnS'^^n  Z^""?  was' advancing  stea^^,  lue  L  sW 

ri32f^^,rj?!f''V^-^  '15''"^^  managers,  we  may  have  had 

agteo  basis  that  was  shghtly  bekyw  what  we  wanted  and  «^  laay  have  been  the 

SSTfOT  thrpMt^mon^^^       ^  wpitltiwBi,  but  thie  eoctala^  htm  not  been  tho 

thJ^l^iJS.lftS-if  !5f**^  as  to  what  costs  are  and  what  seem  to  be 

the  prevailing  prioes,  and  as  tho  millia  bminflti  was  very  bad  with  us  last  veax 
wo  ooiteiiilj atoiaapoi^  wiioiow^^        to  main  a  m^^^t  at 


In  referring  to  the  prices  of  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Fred  J. 
Lingham,  of  the  Federal  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.  (Inc.)i  wrote  to  Ral|^ 
C.  Sowden,  of  the  New  £ra  Milling  Co.,  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  on 
NoTomber  11,  1924,  in  part,  as  folbws: 

Also,  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  quite  alarmed  for  fear  the  moral  of  IHo 
industry  would  bfoak  dowa,  especially  beeauie  of  aomo  prioea  made  by  the  two 

largest  mills. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Pillsbury  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  out 
so-called  "bargain  day"  prices,  namely,  prices  consid^ably  under  their  regular 
list,  good  for  24  hours.  The  Buffalo  office  has  finally  agreed  to  discontinue  this,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  family  trade  is  concerned.  I  consider  it  most  demoralizing,  and 
I  really  believe  it  hurts  their  own  business  as  well  as  others,  because  the  trade 
gets  to  expect  and  wait  for  these  so-called  "bargain"  sales. 

I  wrote  Mr.  Bella  pretty  stiff  letter  yesterday  telling  him  that  the  mills  must 
change  their  tactics  or  there  was  going  to  be  a  renewal  of  demoralisation,  and  I 
know  he  is  very  anxious  to  prevent  this. 

In  replying  on  November  15,  1924,  Mr.  Sowden  referred  to  thi 
Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  and  the  Pillsbury  company  as  follows: 

Your  good  letter  of  the  1 1th  at  hand  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  larger  mills 
will  stand  firm.  According  to  reports  which  we  consider  reliable,  flour  stocks  are 
not  heavy  anywhere  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  until  flour  buyers 
will  be  forced  into  the  market. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  Mr.  Bell  and  his  company  have  certainly  gone  far  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  our  millers  here  in  the  Southwest,  but  the  Pillsbury 
people,  I  regret  to  say,  have  incurred  only  distrust. 

Next  Tuesday  at  Kansas  City  we  will  have  our  Southwestern  BfiHers'  League 
meeting  whieh  I  think  wiU  prove  beneficial  in  stfengthepiBg  tho  amale  in  thia 
section. 

Mr.  Lingham  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Sowdffli  on  Noyesnber  1^,  19249 
as  follows: 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Bell,  in  going  through  Buffalo,  called  me  on  the  phone.  He 
is  very  much  discouraged  over  the  action  of  soma  conqpotitoiis  in  the  way  of 
price  cutting. 

As  he  put  it,  his  company  has  "kept  the  faith"  with  the  milling  industry,  since 
their  change  of  policy,  and  it  worries  him  very  much  to  think  that  some  com- 
petitors have  not  been  willing  to  go  along  with  them,  and  he  feared  that  the  indus- 
try might  be  driven  back  into  a  demoralized  condition  again.  Of  course  the  fact 
is  that  he  is  just  as  anxious,  and  his  company  is  just  as  anxious,  as  any  one  can  be, 
to  avoid  this,  but  he  can  not  be  expected  to  stand  bad^  and  let  tke  other  people 
take  advantage  of  this  situation  without  putting  up  a  fight. 

I  trust  the  Kansas  City  meeting  to-day  will  do  a  lot  of  good. 

Mr.  Sowdea  refdied  on  November  20,         as  foUows: 

We  had  a  iqslendid  meeting  at  Kansas  City.  Reports  for  the  past  week  indicate 

that  our  mills  have  sold  some  30  per  cent  of  their  capacity.  There  are,  of  course, 
a  few  instances  where  some  of  our  mills  out  here  have  been  taking  a  free  ride  but 
the  situation  on  the  whole  has  shown  such  vast  improvement  over  conditions  a 
year  ago  that  the  sentiment  seems  to  be  unanimously  in  favor  of  continuing  tho 
group  meetings.  As  for  ourselves,  we  have  sold  less  flour  up  to  this  time  thM.  for 
any  previous  year  since  the  war,  but  we  think  we  are  ahead  financially. 

There  are  a  bunch  of  Kansas  City  millers  who  will  go  to  Minneapolis  Friday 
afternoon  to  meet  with  the  Minneapolis  millei^,  as  we  aown  here  are  determined 
to  keep  in  contact  with  the  spring-wheat  people  just  as  long  as  possible.  Mr.  Bell 
and  his  organization  have  certainly  kept  the  faith  with  the  milling  industry 
and  we  can  not  blame  him  for  getting  weary  of  acting  in  the  capacity  of  umbrella 
holder  when  hk  largest  compeltor  has  be^  doing  so  much  all  over  the  country 
to  demoralise  things. 

Many  of  our  mills  are  down  out  here.  All  report  shipping  instructions  very 
slow  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  Mr.  Bell's  fears  are  unfounded  and  that  the  morale 
of  the  industry  will  not  be  weakened  at  this  time. 
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On  November  22,  1924,  Mr.  Lin^wm  replied  »  followB: 

iMiMSe  fal^ltmn^JrT^ii^°°f        "f^'y        *a'k'ng  to  some  millers.  His 

BHndy  conferences  between  the  southwest  and  northwest. 

In  regard  to  the  Washburn- Crosby  Co.,  price  poUcv  W  H  n«hill 
2?R  -"an^er  of  Bemhard  Sten,  &  Lns,  k?awXe!  Wk^",  S"SS 
to  K.  P.  ^^ltcheU,  manager  of  Washburn-Crosby  Co  Mimwm^ 

SoS'bv^b^  W'         '•^^''•^^g  »       price  4oJi^  to^tt 
t^tor^S^'^'^-^^y       ^  Ohio 

■ftJte^htl  fJjr'*'^/''"^^''^  ^'  a  number  of  occasions  in  recent  months 

tot^^J^^f  *°'**'°"^'y  P""*^  looted  by  some  othe™ompeti- 
fan'f^vXe^nv$?!^rtw'S^"^',?°'^  '*  8??  ''""""t  ^y*"8  that  we  take  at 
WashbSr^-C^h^r^^  ^  ^fr  «*«*«•  M  raganb  to\he  policy  of  the 

hrf£™^I*  »    y  ^  •  '^'"8       "ase,  we  most  oertainly  are  inclined  to 

eow  ySS,^,"all?S^S^lIe'^S^^^^^  °'  Anyhow. '.e 

wn^JmiZ  JM'"*  '?8'',?«»y  for  "»  to  explain  that  in  witting  yon  in  this 

-  Srw^ri^^H  Ime  with  the  practice  of  checking  up  on  inSrmatSS 

th<^e  mnis^UkT^'S^  L^S.^"^ho  a«  '"^r*  '"^"^y. 

much  better  or,4'S?tMS|^'MyriLlSt?SSS«.SL':™*  " 

A'^^  ^4?^-  -^-^  -ces  .noted 

tic?  thlt'^  'Xfof  "*  '°  P"^  "^o"*  Worma- 

IhS  ^wldiv  ^W-ii^t'        ^T'Tn^lr'^'^K  °°       third  Pittsburgh  rat* 

F^r  your  info^tiorSS.ffh^n'?  ^  "  P"^""  'ent^ 

nufffcrt  rt^^^  io^f  ^u''**.*™^,,?'®  have  advanced  our  basis  irraneetiTe  of 
wStvSSriX  i2.  The  only  record  of  sales  having  beeSmade  to 

^ttw^t^shSta^^^S^  3  were  $7.36,  bails  98s"otton 

you  understMd,  handles  aU  of  West  ViS  «>nne  u 

Kh'Lt  s'Tute!^  ^^"^  Washington.  D.  C.  on  No,«nb«r 

Many  thanks  for  your  good  iridiM. 

««SLiiil^n^^?         TOimmsMpn  on  competitiTe  conditions  in  the 

Bterted  duimg  the  last  half  of  November,  1924i 
teSjg*tS^  «rf  tk.  «««d.  ««1  eorrespond^ce  of 

vi«w!?^w°^*'!  and  secretariBB  of  millen  aaaodations  were  inteiw 
view«l  by  agents  of  the  commiseipii  towaid  til*  elose  of  1924  orS 
m  1925  on  the  exchange  of  price  information  and  the  eheeSiw  upS 
rnhf^^nl^iS""*^  -  ^'^f^te  by  a  number  of  these  are  givetTbe^ov 

SX^S  to^S^^r  the  fo««  ol  w,ftt« 
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J.  B.  MoIi0iiiiii^,  se<t«lttij  Boi^  Millers  iBsocktioii,  Nadi- 

¥ille,  T^.,  stated  that  no  direct  effort  has  heen  made  to  fix  sdea 
orices,  but  that  the  association  receives  reports  from  mills  showing 
date  of  sales,  number  of  barrels  sold,  State  in  which  sold,  the  brand 
and  price.  This  information  is  listed  and  sent  out  in  daily  bulletins 
to  members.  The  reason  for  showing  the  State  in  which  sold  is  tiiat 
it  is  impossible  to  set  as  good  prices  m  some  States  as  in  others,  and 
a  low  price  in  such  a  State  would  not  indicate  price  cutting.  The 
association  also  sends  out  weekly  bulletins  showing  the  demand,  mill 
quotations,  and  high  and  low  sale  prices  for  the  week. 

G.  A.  Breaiix,  vice  president  of  Ballard  &  Ballard  Co.  (Inc.),  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  stated  that  he  was  vice  president  of  the  Southeastern 
Millers  Association,  which  issues  a  daily  sales  report  to  its  members. 
This  report  is  compiled  from  daily  sales  sheets  furnished  by  the 
members.  This  part  of  the  association's  work  is  very  helpful  to  the 
members  in  the  way  of  keeping  them  infonned  of  prices. 

Fred  E.  Pond,  secretary  New  York  State  Millers  Assodaliflll, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  stated  that  the  only  thing  the  association  did  in  repaid 
to  prices  was  to  publish  a  bulletin  of  past  prices  each  wedt.  The 
members  report  past  quotations  <m  cards  which  aie  sent  to  them 
eadi  week  by  the  secretary.  There  is  no  requirement  that  members 
must  make  these  reports,  it  being  entirely  voluntary.  From  these 
cards  the  weekly  bufietins  are  compiled  without  using  the  names  of 
any  companies  but  showing  the  quotations  by  towns.  These  bulletins 
are  sent  out  the  latter  part  of  each  week  and  contain  quotations  of  the 
Monday  preceding.  This  price  bulletin  service  was  started  the  latter 
part  of  March,  1923.  Mr.  Pond  stated  that  he  never  checked  up 
the  quotations  but  just  compiled  them  and  sent  them  out,  as  it  was 
not  his  business  to  check  them  up.  Mr.  Pond  stated  that  from  time 
to  time  he  sent  the  association  bulletins  to  a  Kst  of  mills  that  were  not 
members  of  the  association  but  which  he  thought  might  be  interested. 
He  did  this  chiefly  for  propaganda  work.  At  the  top  of  the  weekly 
price  bulletin  as  sent  out  each  week  are  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  following  prices  are  being  quoted  for  shipment  from  points  named  in 
oarload  lots,  basis  Boston  rate  of  freight  on  flour  basis  98-pound  cotton  sacks, 
feed  in  100-pound  burlaps. 

Tbexe  is  no  agreement  or  restraint,  definite  or  impUed,  betHili  mSbh  m  to 
the  price  at  whieh  anyone  may  quote  or  sell  his  product. 

W.  V.  Hamilton,  president  of  Wm.  Hamilton  &  Sons,  Caledonia, 
N.  Y.,  and  presidmt  of  tiie  New  York  State  Millers  Association, 
stated  that  his  company  furnishes  weekljr  quolatioQa  to  the  aeeretaisr 
of  the  New  York  State  Millers  Association. 

F.  J.  Lingham,  president  Federal  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  stated  that  his  company  furnished  weekly  price  quotations 
for  the  bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Millers  Association. 

Charles  B.  Riley,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Millers  Association, 
in  a  letter,  December  18, 1924,  addressed  to  an  agent  of  the  commission 
wrote  in  part  as  follows: 

We  put  out  a  weekly  bulletin,  a  copy  of  which  goes  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunission  every  week.  This  bulletin  is  based  on  information  received  from 
the  millers  over  the  State  on  cards  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose.  It  has  never 
been  the  purpose  nor  practice  to  by  any  means  whatever  fix  prices  or  determine 
the  actual  cost  of  producing  and  selling  miU  products  by  the  different  mills  of 
the  State.   This  bulletin,  as  stated,  goes  to  all  members  in  the  State  every  week. 
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the  State.  maustry  of  the  State.   Copies  go  to  no  miUera  outside  of 

^m?®#^]5f*'Sf*x**^.^      our  buUetins,  according  to  our  view  is  thi-.  Tk^ 
of  the  State  in  pubUc  markets  buy  their  wWf  inVnr  f^L  i«  ^  ^ 
iiiewise  seU  th«fr  product^cM^lot^  InH  il«  ?k  ^^^^'^'l?*?  o°      market  and 

being  available  in  Wmarketf  bSt  thSre  ^  J^^nuf^""^^'  ''''^  quotations 
products  available  throuXut  ^Lf?^?^^- °°  ^^"^^^Vo'^s  on  grain  or  mill 
to  which  the  Smetin^S?  Th^^^^  a^'  «<>\e."P«  the  points  and  the  interests 
this  SffiSi  b?  t^%^^  J^vS  bv  thlm  nV;:h^  transmitted  to 

•wsh  week.    They^uSyfiU^  the  cL^^^^^  ^''"^^I  «^.S?t»rday  of 

•t  that  time  selling  Sll  products  Th«^{Xl^^  the  prices  at  whwh  they  are 
liftlay,  or  usuaUy  MoncLy  or  Tue^  ««5«  o« 

tnyiiNifibed  «iid\m  Thur^ay  orthat  wLl  thrh^nS  n"?"^  * -i^!,' 
this  informtiliii  as  coming  fi^  tlwiMSi^t  t^^^^^  mailed  out,  carrying 

to  and  cover  the  jobbing  bSsin^  Tiif^hTl^  t^S!®^  quotations  relate 
prices  at  which  mill  pFoducts       Ufn  ^'^^^^  ^^^^ 

public  qwitatlons^dTher^  b^^^^^^  ^^'^ 
fcirfiiiMS,  ciMiipeMtei  cou^^^^  •TK*^^  struggling  for 

iimtion  c'oncer^^^  «>me  means  of  infor- 

« ^u'bSshV  b^^^^^^  t'""' 

tion  to  the  t^rritniV  in  ^Su-k^  '  ^^^t^t®*?'  «"ch  mformation  with  rela- 

of  mills  get  as  to  what  oth«rlS^iS?^!S.5?^**  '«w»J«>f<'ra?»tIon  this  class 

ttegr  should,  for  tb^lX^o^^^t^^^f^lt^^^  continue  as 

h  Ml  assurance  to  tie  public  that  th"Sc«Sra^^e  of  flo^  S  thSSf-iSSJ^ 
Mn  not  ever  be  controlled  by  any  class  be  thiv  pv.,  .Ti™^  ?  *  . 
In  tUa  atatameat  m  do  not  wiA  to  bTiinrfBr.^^         unportant  or  formidable, 
fa  eminent  [inuninBnff  bS  ttemffl  Slf  ^S^l     T  .""""j        *  condition 
conditions  thatM7divrfop  Me  •  perpetual  protection  under  any 

facilities  f«SSfMrbr2^'i^*'S^^  we  intend  to  afford 

of  nnwAr  +h« -Zn^:^?"^     f  ^®jy J'"  range  dependent  upon  the  eanaeitv.  kind 
^^"^^^  tt  p  Jd\Ter^f„^  ^v^^^ 

do  not  carry  any  infomation  whati^^SiS^ 

^- C^hase,  pw^^^      of  the  United  Mills  Corporation,  Grafton. 

Oh  o  i  t  lJl^L'^^^^^  ^  quotatioS  with  g^s 

Un!?'  A  ^  ^  ^chigim,  1  m  Virginia,  and  1  in  Mary. 

1  w  ®X  ^^^^^         quotations  every  Friday  ^ 
sfi?pH  tYof  r'vP'^'^^^^'l?^  the  Suns  Milling  Cio.,  Frankfort,  Ind.. 
Mtlltl  A  ^  he  furnishes  his  weekly  price  quotations  to  the  SUte 
MiUers  Association  but  he  thinks  this  is  of  no  particular  value. 

o1  tt^SS^ng^  ^  ^--^  conditions'^l 

thS*  hi;  ^'^^'""^  ^^-^  Seymour,  Ind.,  stated 

M,vk®*il^'*?Ti??^'  Miehiijan  Millers  State  Association,  Lansing. 
Mick,  stated  lliat  this  association  sends  out  quotations  weekly  with 

JiirS^^  ^'m^'  ^  "^-^n  .P^^^-  by  towns  for  thS 
Wmwmm  week.   Thme  pnees  ane  leported  by  members  on  individual 
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cards  sent  out  by  the  secretary  and  returned  by  the  millers.  This  is 
entirely  voluntary  and  the  number  of  returns  became  so  small  that 
the  issuance  of  quotations  was  discontinued  for  a  time.  It  was 
started  up  again  last  June  and  has  been  continued  up  to  date. 

George  A.  Amendt,  president  of  the  Amendt  Milling  Co.,  Monroe, 
Mich.,  stated  that  his  company  exchanges  price  quotations  with  a 
list  of  19  mills  and  also  with  the  Piedmont  Millers  Association,  as 
well  as  sending  these  price  quotations  out  to  the  trade. 

F.  A.  Voight,  president  Voight  Milling  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
stated  that  sometimes  if  another  mill  gave  a  very  low  price  they  would 
call  up  and  ask  them  about  it. 

C.  T.  Vandenover,  secretary  Southern  Minnesota  MiUs,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  stated  that  the  association  sent  out  a  daily  bulletin 
showing  a  record  of  sales  6f  flour  made  by  members  of  the  aasociationy 
and  that  the  principal  purpose  of  these  reports,  and  the  good  in  thenii 
is  that  it  gives  a  mul  an  idea  of  Uie  volume  of  busiiiess  uiat  has  bead 
Inoisactea.  Mr.  Vandenov^  thought  that  so  far  as  the  good  of  the 
lepori  Is  ooneerned,  it  was  not  much,  aside  item  gettiiig  « line  on  the 
V<5ume  of  buaiiiess  being  done.    As  far  as  the  price  was  concemedi 
he  had  always  been  doubtlul  whether  it  was  helpful  or  detrimental. 
'The  rcaK>rtB  diiow  a  range  in  prices  of  $1  a  barrel  on  the  average. 
Now,  of  course,  there  is  a  slight  difference  and  sometimes  a  sub- 
stantial difference  in  the  grade  of  that  flour,  even  though  it  all  shows 
as  grade  A  flour.    That  is  the  secret  of  the  individual  mill  as  to  how 
to  make  up  a  wheat  mixture  and  put  out  a  good  blend  of  flour  in  the 
competitive  trade  and  merchandise  it  more  successfully  than  the 
other  fellow  can.    Some  of  them  work  up  a  mill  mixture  from  year 
to  year  that  seems  to  satisfy  a  certain  trade  to  a  point  of  just  what 
they  want.    The  other  fellow  may  have  a  hard  time  trying  to  com- 
pete against  that  flour,  and  yet  the  fellow  that  is  getting  a  longer 
price  for  his  flour,  which  might  be  costing  him  no  more  so  far  as  his 
wheat  mixture  and  grinding  costs  are  concerned,  than  the  feUow  who 
merchandises  his  flour  at  a  lower  price.    T^at  emlains  briefly  the 
wide  variation  noticeable  on  those  reports.   The  thought  I  have  in 
looking  over  a  report  of  that  kind  is  that  a  feOow  may  be  aUe— we 
wSl  say — to  get  in  Ids  own. mind  information  as  to  idiat  bis  oompeti- 
tois  are  doing,  not  only  in  the  volume  of  business  but  the  r^iort 
itself*   While  I  do  not  think  it  is  absolutely  accurate  in  eai^ 
and  dvery  transaction,  it  does  give  a  fair  r^ecUon  of  what  flour  is 
being  sold  at  from  the  milling  point  of  view  rather  than  from  the 
buyer's  point  of  view.   This  comes  more  nearly  to  giving  authentic 
information  than  if  you  take  up  a  trade  paper  and  see  flour  is  quoted 
at  such  and  such  a  price  f.  o.  b.  New  York.    The  sales  reported  are 
reduced  to  standard,  patent  bulk,  Minneapolis.    To  this  you  would 
have  to  add  the  transportation  charge  and  going  price  of  the  con- 
tainers.   On  to-day's  market  you  would  add  87  cents  a  barrel  trans- 
portation and  the  going  market  to-day  on  bags  is  around  33  cents. 
That  would  give  you  $1.20  added  to  this  price  here,  which  would 
make  the  New  York  City  price  $8.40." 

Walter  Stem,  president  Bemhard  Stem  &  Sons  (Inc.),  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  stated  that  they  exchange  selling  prices  with  other  millers  ana 
also  send  in  their  selling  prices  to  the  Southern  Mmnesota  Mills. 
"As  to  checking  up  prices  of  competitors,  we  do  this:  If  we  find  * 
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S  cftf  i»  a  particular  territoir  we 

on  Dnces  we  do  not  attempt  anything  of  that  ^d."         ^  ^ 
ii.  *  .  Marsh,  director  International  Milling  Co  Minn««n/.i;= 
Mum,,  in  a  letter  of  Februaiy  23,  1926,  JdSi  toin^tT^ 
commission  wrote,  in  part,  as  foltowa:  ***  « 

in  Southern  Min^S^ta^S^ffi^  ^d^W^T  °'  T^"^  operating 
of  our  sales  to  the  ofRce  of  that^or^tffn  p!^^°'  ""^  ""H?  <*»"y  "Po'^* 
"ndontaod  you  are  famuSr  wUh^d      wiii  ?  whlcrw* 

it.  The  reports  leod^ed  fiJ^m  C  diff!~,lt  therefore  not  undertake  to  explain 
consolidated  i^ortirlent  3^  trr?hf^'*°.l'"*?4^        consolidated  and  a 

the  number  o^bafrels  TnZ\o\d^^  th^^r^M^lK'^'^^F'  ^^''^ 

by  the  miUa,  but  the  icreterl  t  w»  ttf  ^"^^i*  temtones  at  prices  reported 

»embe».  „  tl^^'l^^  S^^lfud  VuUn^thl  Sp^^^ 

ap^  iS'  fS^tWK*^"  ''^  ^•'^  Commander  Mill  Co.,  Minne- 
^w^'£A*i^ ^J^'^^^^ee  prices  with 

l5ilk  f^rtistica^J.^pK.  ^^'^  ^"^'^^  ^««>*» 

vr,^l;®"w^fi*^'.E?"^«"*  ^  Diamond  Mills  Co.,  Minneaoolis 
Mmn.,  stated  that  his  company  did  not  exchange  prices^th  X  of 

't^V'^''  "P??  *»       Son&Sirota  MUls 

stated  ti^^"'  ^  ^  Co-  New  W^.  mS  ; 

to Z'^ir^^T^Zl^l '•^elr. Sn''u'!?Sf  -.lowtf^i,*^^ 

I  don't  think  the  Federal  Trkde  CommiS^  ^^l^^  to  np  the  hide  ofiF  them. 

fcBow  i>  adliDg  flow  at  ridi^ou^i^^Sw  ^5^"  ^"t  K  » 

ukJJ^'  general  manager  Empire  Milling  Co  Minneannli. 

Mmt,,  stetod  that  they  did  not  exchange  seUinI  DriceTwifh  K 
n«ms  but<bd  report  their  sales  to  the  secref aiySeSJ^S^ 

-*    /iL  secretMy  Kaoaas  MiUers  Club  Wichita  K„n„ 

r^^Zifa  SS^Wt^SSd'^t'sW  f^"?  ^'^^ 
as  the  W-priced  ^erewX  hTa^^^^Ti^^^u  P"*'^' 

Thad  L.'^Hoffman,TSnt  K^i{^liflL*^cT  "'xZa, 
City,  Mo.,  stated  that  the  miUere  Serf!  trSStp.^--!::  ;i  ■     f  ^ 

about  long-dehyery  tenns  given,  or  no  carryine  dianrM  mmm^  li^ 
AljDut  mnety-mne  times  out  of 'a  hundr^^e  ^SS^l^Jfjftnt^^^ 
2^Aer  the  purchaser  or  the  salesman  hMyiM^iJd^^'t£^''Tl 
4mU,  the  pnce  or  the  length  of  the  tena. 
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D.  S.  Jackman,  treasurer  and  R.  W.  Magill,  secretary,  Kansas 
Milling  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans.,  stated  that  there  was  no  effort  made  to 
agree  on  prices  or  to  exert  any  pressure  on  other  millers  to  maintain 
prices,  but  there  was  considerable  correspondence  between  the  Kansas 
MilUn^  Co.  and  other  mills  regarding  the  actual  or  reported  sales,  or 
quotations  of  prices,  below  seemingly  recognized  standards.  Only 
cases  of  exchai^  of  prices  were  where  there  was  a  complaint.  These 
writtmi  complamts  were  only  a  small  part  of  the  complaints  made,  as 
the  telephone  is  generally  used  in  such  cases. 

W.  J.  Coad,  presidoit  OmiOia  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Omaika,  Nebr., 
stated  that  they  had  written  letters  to  otiior  mills  about  low  prices 
and  tried  to  get  these  mills  to  ask  more.  About  two  years  ago  the 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  came  into  Omaha  and  sold  flour  at  about 
$1  per  barrel  less  than  the  price  of  the  Omaho  Flour  Mills.  Mr. 
Coad  had  written  to  Mr.  Pillsburjr  and  asked  about  it  and  Mr.  Pills- 
bury  practically  told  him  that  it  was  none  of  his  business.  Mr. 
Pillsbury  just  said  yes,  that  they  were  selling  at  that  price.  Later  on 
the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  quit,  as  it  was  gottii^i  a  lot  of  com- 
plaints and  was  also  losing  money. 

Section  6.  Agrewawt^  wAwiijiiliiigu,  «r  niiwrattia  to  is       nlfinrtp  ' 

prices. 

The  main  elements  making  up  the  selling  prices  of  flour  are:  Cost 
of  wheat,  operating  expense  or  conversion  cost  of  manufacturing  and 
selling,  by-product  credits,  package  cost,  and  profit.  Agreements, 
understandings,  or  cooperation  in  regard  to  profits  have  already  been 
described  above  in  section  4,  beginning  on  page  353.  A  description 
of  the  other  elements  of  price  is  given  below. 

Northwest  section. — The  milling  companies  located  in  Minnesota 
andWisconsin  have  been  quite  active  in  cooperating  on  the  elements 
m^ing  up  prices  of  wheat  flour,  and  to  some  extent  of  rye  flour  also. 

In  writing  to  Walter  Stem,  of  Bemhard  Stem  &  Sons,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  on  December  18, 1923,  regarding  a  recent  meeting  of  the  South- 
OTi  Minnesota  Mills,  James  F.  Bell,  vice  president  of  Washburn 
OEOsby  Co.,  Mmneapdis,  Minn.,  said  in  part: 

I  qiflte  agree  with  you  it  would  be  advisable  to  get  together  frequently.  I 
have  been  turning  over  in  my  mind  a  new  idea  of  a  mOkra'  senriee  bureau  which 
could  deal  with  factors  that  go  to  make  price  and  not  the  prices  thonaelves:  in 

S«  *>  nSt^o  kSt;^"*        ^^^^       ^  ^  ®^  *  common  languai^  wMch 

On  December  19,  1923,  Mr.  Stem  replied,  in  part,  to  tilfi  above 

letter  as  follows: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter  of  December  18,  which  is  much 
appreciated.  I  naturally  was  particularly  interested  with  your  writing  that  you 
were  tuirning  OTer  in  your  mind  a  new  idea  of  a  millers'  service  bureau,  and  I 
trust  that  when  you  have  this  sufficiently  fonmdafted,  that  I  irtfl  hear  furth^ 

from  you  regarding  the  same. 

^JJ^ymijP^^^ir^^®®^  *^  "^Se  strongly  that  you  personaUy  attend  the  meeting 
Of  the  Miners  National  Federation  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  January  15,  which  as 
I  understand  it,  is  called  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  seeinc  as  to  how  thinfwi 
can  be  improved  hi  a  gBoml  way  in  the  aaiUiB^ 

Prior  to  this  exchange  of  letlen  belmea  Mr.  Bdl  and  Mr.  Sleni 
other  millers  were  already  discussiiig  the  same  subjects.  On  Decern- 
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Imt  I,  1923,  G.  M.  Palmer,  piwdeiii  of  the  Hubbard  Milling  Co., 
Maiikalo,  Mmn.,  tad  also  pmid^t  of  the  Southern  Minnesota 
Mills,  an  assoeiatioii  of  milefs,  sent  out  to  members  of  the  association 
ft  isif€iiiar  letter  teading  in  part  as  follows: 

mm  l^^^^^^u^'^r'^  ^SlSaturdav  last  in  Minneapolis.  Mr. 
SfttL  n  ^SS™"^???*^'  I?'-  ^  Pfflibttiy  Mflling  Co.,  and  Mr.  Helm  of 

*  *  *  *  *  *  ♦ 

«r  *lr^21!lf?^£®*^{!i*u         a^?^  !?  per  barrel  over  the  cost 

of  th©  wheat  should  be  added  in  all  cases  to  cover  cost  of  mUling  and  selling,  and 
even  this  will  scarcely  cover  anv  margin  of  profit  coniidfflteg  the  ooat  of  ci^rying 
the  flour  sales  and  the  risk  of  the  feed  market,  etc  8  cwrymg 

mntZ^t^JS^^^J  i?**  °,?^T^?''  opportune  time  to  form  a  spring-wheat 
mfllfir*  MBodation,  ineluding  aU  Northwestern  mills,  with  the  view  that  such  an 
organization  could  meet  occarionally,  talk  over  milling  eonditiona,  and  try  to 
correct  the  aouaes  of  our  buatneoi. 

On  December  7,  1923,^  R.  W.  Goodel,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  tbe  King  Midas  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  repUed 
to  tHe  above  cireiilar,  in  part,  as  f clows: 

gloom  which  has  settled 

SitLSlSS'?^  industry  of  the  Norttiweit,  would  be  ^pated,  and  a  radical 

brought  about  if  the  four  large  miUing  companies  in 
J;S3^^j25^£?^J!i?..*^®  membership  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  MiUs, 
aattera^  ^  ^  unanimity  in  respect  of  the  following 

their  operations  to  the  per  cent  of  capacity  which  they  have 

Second:  Make  $1  pr  barrel  the  minimum  wbieh  any  oompany  would  add  to 

*^JKf5^  *S^^  making  sales  to  any  customer  regardless  of  his  size  or  Importance. 
^jraiM:  Be  more  conservative  in  the  matter  of  feed  values  in  figiifing  wheat 

There  is  not  an  individu^  miUer  in  Minneapolis  or  interior  pointe,  who.  when 
?StlJI^*S2.*'''-ir^       ^^^"^^  P^^»*«'  ^^"Id  attempt  to  defend  th^ 

iSiS  iSJ^^S  K^'^^w  ^^""^^  JT*^  stability  of  the  industry  is 

fl?£Xr^S^T^^^i ******  practices;  yet  a  great  many,  if  not  the  majority  of 
the  spiliw-wheat  miUers  are  doing  one  or  more  of  the  things  mentioned.  An 
oi^witea^in  of  spnng-wheat  mUlers,  would,  the  writer  believes,  accomplish 
■ome  good.  It  should  mdude  in  its  membership  all  of  the  mills  ik  the  spring- 
r«l^*  includiM  both  the  Minneapolis  companies  and  the  outside  miuS; 

^^il^^^    K-'^if^^"!?''       frequent  meetini»-onoe  a  week  would  not 
fo^y  fcLeJ  wMMiitiona  and  abiMi  neediiig  eomotkm,  eould  be 

No  further  discussion  of  these  matters  took  place  between  north- 
w^tem  miQers  from  December,  1923,  to  February,  1924,  so  far  as 
"  "Jdicated  by  any  information  the  commission  was  able  to  secure. 

^4^r^^  president  of  the  H.  H.  King 

Flour  MiJJs  Co.,  Mmneapohs,  Minn.,wrote  to  George  M.  PalmttrTm 
part  as  follows:  *         ^^^^i  *■» 

nil  ^^^^  yesterday  morning  with  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Loring,  and  Mr 

SSiJlu^T  no  question  of  his  being  here  the  last  week  in  February; 

h  fi  '^^^       ^S\?/SS^4*^»*  ^»  ^«  ^id'^'t  ^ant  to  state  so  far  ahe^ 

said  that  Mr.  Hempstead,  their  eecretwy,  and  Mr.  Whi^ 
«bjr^es  manager,  would  represent  them  in  his  stead.    I&re  is  no  que^ 
TO^^^f !        J?^       ^  worked  out  of  this  meeting.  H««iM«B 

mJl^^iHnf^n^^  •  ^^""fH^f^  ^2  probably  hold  them  in  line  on  this 
cost  proposition.  It  is  nay  bdUef  that  thia,  of  course,  would  be  outside  and  anart 
ftom  any  milhng  organization-that  is,  some  man  in  whom  we  havrtaipKS 
confidence  would  open  an  office  to  furnish  such  aenrice  to  the  millmi  InSa 
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Mihineaiiiiiia  as  is  necessanr  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  wheat,  the  price  of  feeds, 
and  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  flour  predicated  on  these  findings.  Tne  miUers  eao 
subscribe  for  this  service  or  not,  as  they  please. 

Now,  in  this  connection  I  felt  that  Mr.  Groetzmann,  if  he  could  be  induced  to 
take  it,  wOiild  be  a.good  man  to  do  this.  Of  course  it  would  necessitate  his  giving 
up  hie  present  business,  but  I  believse  If  there  were  any  possibility  el  thk  going 
through  and  being  something  of  a  permanent  nature,  he  mi^t  be  Indneed  to 
do  it. 

Woidd  be  anyway  to  meet  with  you  in  conference  as  you  have  suggested 
■my  time  you  wish  to  call  us  together  before  the  meetbig,  but  Mr.  H.  ST Hebn 
Is  out  of  the  city  and  wiU  not  be  back  this  month,  consequently  you  wffl  imVB  to 
call  in  Mr.  Willis  Helm,  the  manager  of  the  company. 

On  February  27,  1924,  C.  T.  Vandenover,  secretary  of  theSouiheni 
Minnesota  Mills,  an  association  of  miUers,  wrote  in  part  to  G.  M. 
Palmer,  president  of  the  Hubbard  Milling  Co.,  mi  also  pnodsnt  of 

the  association,  as  follows: 

In  order  that  you  may  have  information  on  file  relative  to  the  meeting  which 
was  held  at  the  Radisson  Hotel  on  February  26,  I  have  prmsnd  the  f<3lowimr 
notes  from  the  minutes  recorded  by  me  at  the  meeting: 

"^^r  A^^*  matter  taken  up  at  the  meeting  was  the  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Palmer,  chau'man,  advancing  the  reasons  for  a  call  of  a  meeting  of  this 
kmd  and  giving  a  bnef  outline  of  what  could  property  be  considered  at  this  meet- 
ing and  advismg  the  members  present  that  he  desired  a  free  and  frank  discussion 
of  any  matters  regardmg  th0  mffling  industry  that  could  be  considered  in  a  help- 
ful way  at  this  meetmg. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  election  of  a  chairman.   It  was  moved  by 

seconded  by  Mr.  Sheffield  and  unanimously  carried  that  Mr. 
G.  M.  Palmer  be  elected  diairman.  vi«xwti  m4»»  w. 

-.w^r^^  eeoowled  by  Mr.  Bdl  tiiat  Mr.  Vaadenow  be 

elected  secretary. 

It  was  voted  near  the  close  of  the  meeting  that  the  present  officers  should  remain 
in  office  untU  permaiieM  organisation  Is  completed. 

Mr.  BeU,  who  was  the  first  speaker  at  the  meeting,  outlined  the  advisaUUty 
of  creatmg  some  agency  that  might  assist  the  Northwest  spring-wheat  millers 
ing*me\*hwi8  ^^^^  pertaining  to  mill  operations,  acoon^panied  by  aeawmi- 

Mr.  Loring  spoke  in  referenee  to  organisation  woi*  and  the  Aeeevlty  for  the 

mUlers  of  the  entire  country  supporting  organization  work  to  a  greater  degree 
than  they  have  m  the  past  in  order  to  avoid  further  weaknesses  in  the  industry 

I!!Irfi*L"^i  •^^v*^^*^**^  ^  legislative  matters  which  need  attention 
quite  regularly  m  Washingitcm. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Kng  and  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Everett,  that  the  chafr 
^52Silf  ^""^^  ^  investigate  the  possibility  of  some  agency  beinc 

aaUkMiMiM  for  rendering  assistance  to  the  Northwest  milling  industry 
,   Ihe  chairman  at  a  somewhat  later  point  in  the  meeting  appointed  tiie  follow- 
M?  r'T' w^V  ^'h^.'J^-  ^'^^  Milk  Co.,  Minneapolte; 

wL5:i^Jw  ^°V^  ^.^i"  9?  '  Minneapolis;  Mr.  J.  H.  MulSkin,' 

Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  Mmneapohs;  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Olson,  Commander  MUl  CoT^ 
Minneapolis;  IVfo.  D.  M.  Baldwin,  Baldwin  Blour  MiU,  MinneapoUs:  Mr.  W 
N.  Smith,  Montana  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Lewistown.  Moat.-  Bfr  W^W  «t»™ 
Bernhard  Stern  &  Sons,  MUwaukee,  Wis.^^^  '  ' 

♦  ♦  ♦  4C  4t  4t  * 

B.  stockman,  of  Duluth,  spoke  of  the  advisability  of  miUers  getting  on 
some  sound  footing  regarding  the  cost  of  manufacturing  feed  as  compared  with 

15  *°Aii    ®  P"^®s         on  feed  as  compared  with  flour. 

Mfl£L^P«i  ^%^3^  ^i^^  '  "^^^^  mention  of  the  possibility  of  the 

l^en.  National  Federation  handhng  aU  of  the  problems  that  were  under  con- 
wlBration  at  the  present  meetmg.  vw*«- 

.  Mr.  W.  N.  Smith,  of  the  Montana  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Lewistown,  Mont.,  talked 
in  favor  of  creating  some  organization  as  outlined  in  the  motion  propounded  by 
Mr.  King,  and  felt  that  the  necessity  of  some  organization  on  the  part  of  the 

TC??TnH  Q."?{^^7?w  *^  fTc  Northwest  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Montana  was  a  move  in  the  riAt  ^leetion.  ax3 
that  considerable  good  could  be  accomplished  throng  sueh  an  ifgamsatloiL 
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The  nieeliiig  deattilied  above  was  attended  by  €1  represe&tatiTeB 
«f  imlli^  conipaiiies  located  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Montana. 

On  March  3, 1924,  H.  H.  King,  of  the  H.  H.  King  Flour  Mills  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  wrote  to  Mr.  Palmer,  in  part  as  follows: 

I  lave  ymirs  of  the  Ist.  Doubtless  yiiii  wiU  think  I  am  »  Utile  riow  In  getting 
aetion  on  this  matter,  but  I  have  been  rather  busy  along  other  lines  and  there  are 
many  things  which  must  be  considered.  I  am  going  to  get  the  committee  together 
tMs  afternoon,  if  possible,  to  consider  the  kind  of  letter  that  will  ao  out  to  the 
mmtmma  and  in  connection  with  this,  we  will  haw  to  detenniiie  the  capacity 
ef  the  mills.  What  are  we  going  to  take  for  this  capacity?  The  ones  most  intep- 
eited  m  this  are  the  big  mills  here,  and  on  account  of  their  big  capacity  at  Buffalo, 
we  do  not  think  that  they  would  object  to  taking  the  Minneapolis  capacity  of 
the  Northwestern  Mmer,  alttou|di  ttwy  only  pay  aBout  one-third  of  this  capacity 
to  the  federation.  We  think  II  fl^t  he  aH  ij#it  to  take  Vandenover 's  list  for  the 
Southern  Mmnesota  Mills. 

We  do  not  believe  it  would  be  any  use  to  try  to  do  anything  with  these  people 
sending  out  eati^Hice  letters  until  our  service  bureau  begins  to  function. 

.  H.  King  IS  named  irst  in  the  list  of  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  meeting  of  Fehniary  26,  1924,  which  was  named  "to  investi- 
gmto  the  posfflbiMtir  of  some  agency  being  established  for  rendering 
aiNiitanoe  to  the  Northwest  milling  industir.'' 

On  March  4,  1924,  Mr.  Pahner  wrote  W.  L.  Harvey,  of  the  Inter- 
national Mining  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  as  follows: 

I  was  amy  not  to  meet  you  or  Mr.  Marsh  or  Mr.  Bean  at  the  miUers'  meet* 
mg  last  Tuesday.  We  noticed,  of  course,  your  absence;  but  knowing  your 
interest  in  anything  that  bears  any  hope  whatever  of  bettering  milling  condi- 
tions, I  assume  that  something  or  other  prevented  your  attending. 

I  think  the  meeting  was  reaUy  the  best  and  most  constructed  [constructive! 
of  any  millers'  meeting  I  have  attended  in  many  yean  and  there  seemed  to  hi 
a  very  earnest  desire  to  bring  about  better  milling  conditions,  which  are  cer- 
tamly  very  much  needed  at  present.  There  was  something  over  60  in  atten* 
djMice,  3  fwMn  Montana  who  had  came  1,200  miles  and  Mr.  Stem,  of  Milwaukee. 
The  big  Minnwipohs  mills  were  weU  represented  and  eeoned  to  be  as  mneh  In 
jarnest  in  w<H^g  with  us  as  any  of  the  others  and  expressed  themselves  as 
SSe  of  bS&«8  anything  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  better 

I  i^eeume  you  have  met  some  of  the  men  who  weie  there  aad  they  iMve  IIMI 
you  their  impressions  of  the  meeting,  but  all  with  whoa  I  lmw9  tmid  iMBied 
very  hopeful  that  something  would  grow  out  of  it. 

A^Gommittee  was  a|Miointed  to  try  and  formulate  some  plan  that  would  be 
workable  and  beneficial,  and  then  another  meeting  would  be  called  to  discuss 
their  i^Mwt  and  talk  over  general  conditions.  I  hope  when  this  meeting  is  ealled 
you  wiU  not  fail  to  be  present  as  we  certainly  are  counting  upon  your  cooperation 
and  advice  and  help  in  adopting  some  plan  that  seems  feasible. 

On  March  5,  1924,  Mr.  Harvey  replied,  as  follows: 

I  am  obliged  for  your  letter  of  yesterday.  Since  the  meeting  Mr.  Beeoher 
and  Mr.  King  have  called,  and  have  both  told  us  something  about  what  waa 
done  at  the  meeting. 

We  are,  and  always  have  been,  interested  in  anything  that  promises  to  improve 
ff^lS?  co^d^ions.  When  the  plan  is  finally  worked  out  I  will  be  glad  to  diseusa 
It  with  Mr.  Bean  and  others  interested,  and  if  we  feel  that  there  is  anvthing  we 

2SJSi,^J!?-SS"»^**"  *®  improve  our  own  condition  and  that  of  the  industry 
generailj  we  will,  I  am  mm,  be  |^  to  oocHwrate. 

Russell-Miller  MUing  Co.,  as  follows: 

I  karned  through  Mr.  King  that  the  Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling 
Mib  Has  not  signified  its  intention  of  eoming  into  tlie  proposed  organization 
of  rfpnng-wheat  millers.  That  company,  with  the  International  Milling  Co.. 
are  the  only  important  milling  concerns  that  have  not  signified  their  intention 

cMr  joining. 


I  suggested  to  Mr.  King  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  wait  upon 
these  two  concerns,  and  have  appointed  Mr.  E.  A.  Everett  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Beecher 
to  interview  the  International  Milling  Co.,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  and 
Mr.  Bell  wad  Mr.  Loring  act  as  a  committee  to  interview  Mr.  GaUaher  and 
prevail  upon  him,  if  possible,  to  come  into  the  proposed  organization. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  get  the  organization  perfected  that  it  will  be  of 
very  great  benefit  to  every  spring-wheat  miller,  and  I  am  anxious  that  every* 
thing  possible  be  done  to  complete  the  organization  as  promptly  aa  posrihln. 
However,  I  hardly  believe  that  it  can  be  done  without  these  two  companies, 
and  I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  be  willing  to  accept  the  appointmciit  and 
interview  Mr.  Gailaher  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

I  thank  you  in  advance  for  this  swviee,  wliiidi  I you  will  imdvtake  and 
carry  to  a  suooessful  completion. 

On  March  26,  1924,  Mr,  Helm  replied,  as  foUowa: 

I  have  vour  favor  of  the  25th  tatd  note  same  eaiefoBy.  I  wiU  of  eourse  be 

g^ad  to  jom  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Loring  on  the  mission  you  outline  if  they  give 
you  any  encouragement,  but  I  have  grave  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  other  to  alter  Mr.  Gallagher's  [Gailaher]  position.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  is  following  his  own  inelinatiGn  or  a  policy  laid  down  for  him  by 
his  people  in  New  York.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  inclination  to  join  the  rest 
of  the  fraternity  on  any  enterprise  that  calls  for  cooperation.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  we  will  have  to  make  the  best  of  this  situation  and  go  right  ahead  feeling 
that  all  the  rest  of  us  can  pull  together  for  the  general  good,  even  with  one  promf 
nent  concern  left  out.  However,  if  I  get  the  call  from  the  other  two  gentlemen 
I  will  gladly  join  them  and  put  up  the  best  line  of  talk  possible  to  Mr.  Gallagher. 

I  do  not  understand  what  is  keeping  the  International  people  from  joining, 
and  sincerely  hope  they  can  be  induced  to  come  in.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
tb^  offices  axe  here  now»  and  I  ^«sume  Mr.  Harvey  should  be  interviewed  here  . 

On  June  4,  1924,  Mr.  Palmer  wrote  to  A.  C.  Loting,  president  of 
tiie  PUlsbiuy  Flour  Mills  Co.,  as  follows: 

I  trust  that  the  Minneapolis  directors  will  go  right  ahead  in  organiiiDg 
proposed  millers'  bureau  as  soon  as  possible. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  to  stop  the  present  demoralization  in  prices,  terms, 
length  of  shipment,  etc.,  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  everyone,  and  even  before 
the  bureau  is  in  working  order  if  you  can  frame  up  a  general  letter  to  members 
suggestuQg  sudi  improvements  as  you  think  can  be  can^d  out  by  individvud  milr 
lers,  it  se^s  to  me  it  will  have  a  mighty  good  effect. 

The  only  thing  I  can  suggest  at  the  moment  is  to  urge  mills  not  to  sell  for  less 
than  cost,  not  to  give  ridiculous  terms,  not  to  give  unreasonable  time  for  ship- 
ment without  carrying  charge,  and  not  to  seU  new  crop  Hour  until  something  is 
known  about  the  probable  new  crop,  etc.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  send  out 
suggestions  along  these  lines  without  rendering  ourselves  liable  to  criticism  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Possibly  you  may  not  want  to  send  it  out  over  your 
signature,  but  U  litna  idea  mets  your  approval  and  you  wiU  frame  up  a  letter 
Mr.  Vandenover  can  send  it  out,  and  I  am  sure  it  wiU  be  antedated  and  will  do 
some  good. 

Mr.  Loring  replied  on  Jwe  5, aa ioUom: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  4th  instant,  and  agree  with  you  tiiat  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  the  bureau  should  be  established  and  action  alioiild 
be  taken  at  once  along  that  line. 

I  have  called  up  Mr.  BeU  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  have  been  unfortunate 
in  not  finding  him  in. 

Mr.  Husband  writes  me  that  he  has  been  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  response 
to  the  circulars  sent  out  from  his  office — that  only  12  of  the  northwestern  nulla 
have  responded. 

I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  get  your  point  of  view  as  to  writing  Mr.  Vawdenover, 
It  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  do  so,  but  let  the  buieail  W09ek  eat  some 
plan  that  will  bring  about  a  better  business  situation. 

On  September  1,  1924,  George  Livingston  organized  the  Livingston 
Economic  Service.  In  a  circular  dated  September  6,  1924,  regarding 
a  proposed  market  bulletin  to  be  issued,  Mr.  Livingston  stated: 

Here  is  a  specimen  market  bulletin  covering  grain  and  flour  which  I  should 
like  to  have  you  look  over  and  give  me  any  suggestions  for  improvement,  dther 


in  form  of  the  report,  or  the  eubject  matter.  Let  me  say  that  this  partieular 
rafx>rt  is  a  sample  only.  It  is  not  intended  to  give  an  accurate  report  on  the  mar- 
liet.  What  I  would  like  to  have  is  your  critical  judgment  on  the  form  of  the  report 
"mtA  whether  if  issued  to  you  at  frequent  intervals  would  be  useful. 

1!fee  report  wiE  give  a  cross  section  of  wheat  costs  per  barrel  and  the  mark^ 
muAHon  for  flour.  The  information  upon  which  the  report  will  be  based  will  be 
eollected  through  personal  conferences  with  wheat  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  case 
of  grain  prices,  and  from  mim  maaagerB  in  the  ease  of  flour  prices.  The  report, 
therefore,  should  reflect  the  situation  as  I  find  it  upon  personal  investigation. 

It  is  my  intention  to  make  the  report  something  in  the  nature  of  a  yardstick 
with  which  to  measure  your  own  wheat  costs,  overhead,  and  flour  quotations. 

Thore  are  a  numbw  ef  difficulties  ui  atttnipting  to  report  prevaaUng  nu^ket 

F rices  on  flour.  Flour  seems  to  be  sold  on  brand  rather  than  on  grade  or  standard, 
have  inserted  percentages  in  order  that  you  may  know  the  grade  of  flour  cov- 
ered by  the  quotation.  I  am  i)articularly  anxious  for  your  views  on  the  classi- 
fieation  of  flour.  There  is  such  «  wide  variation  in  inevailing  praetice  that  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  grades  m  tenns  i^sii  will  be  genmlly  acceptable  to  botb 
large  and  small  mills. 

A  little  later  I  expect  to  add  a  third  paragraph  to  the  report  covering  feed.  That 
hmimmr  will  be  4iem3taf9d  m  little  later. 
Iiet  me  have  ymxi  views  on  this  mptgrt  at  your  eaiiy  convenience. 

In  ftnotiifi]*  dieukr  dated  September  20, 1024,  Mr.  Livingston  gave 
Wiii^^  Several 

of  tins  eKpianalion  are  as  ISdSows! 


The  wheatixiioe  used  on  ths  cost  card  should  be  the  market  price  of  the  (wheat) 
mixture  on  lie  date  of  the  cost  card,  not  what  you  bought  it  for.  Your  oom- 
petitors  prebabfy  have  to  sdl  on  to-day's  mafket. 

On  the  market  cost  card,  the  offal  prices  used  should  be  slightly  below  market 
for  safety.  There  are  two  reasons  why  this  practice  is  advisable — first,  to  pro- 
vide a  margin  or  "safety  hedge"  to  cover  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  feed  which 
mm  not  otherwise  be  protected  between  the  day  flour  is  sold  and  the  da}-  the  feed 
is  sold;  and  second,  in  order  to  permit  a  safe  basis  for  flour  quotations.  The  cus- 
tomai^  praeMoe  is  to  allow  about  $2  a  ton  as  the  "safety  hedge."  We  think  this 
a  justified  cost  factor  and  will  be  aee^ted  in  all  of  our  subsequent  eost  eaids. 
Thus,  if  bran  is  selling  for  $25  a  ton  on  the  open  market,  there  would  be  a  deduc- 
tion of  $2  plus  the  current  market  of  sacks  to  determine  the  feed  price  to  be  uatd 
no  the  cost  card. 

Later,  Mr.  Livingston  allowed  S3  as  the  "safety  hedge." 

Two  sample  market  bulletins  issued  by  Mr.  Livingston  are  copied 
below,  one  dated  Januaiy  31, 1925,  and  the  other  dated  February  21, 
1925: 

CsfMlsiised  market  eosi  card 
Market  bulletin  issued  to  dienti  fagr  George  Iiida«gton,^fl08  Second  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 


Wheel  heeis  (May)  $1.96M  plus  premium  and  carrying  ofaaip........  

Wheat  mbEtoni  oo^  for  4  bushels  (36  pounds)  

OpBBtlng 


By-jwoducts  cradit%  ngnlar 
Bieond  ' 


  faaneto.  $8.06 

 tons.  S4. 75 

Bran   do  8l76 

Shorts    .do.  1^26 

Cost  of  191  pounds  patent  flour  (bulk)  .  .   


Market  basis  for  shipments 


Oost  of  200  pounds  patent  fknir  (haU^. 
ieoet0IB%flotloii)  


Total  ooit,  aoo  pounds  fifi  par  oant  patent  flour. 


00  days 

80  days 

1  i»da9« 

I2L04H 
8.37 
LOO 

$2.07 
9.49 
1.00 

'  ir 

10.37 

10.  49 

10.60 

1. 10 

1.16 

1.16 

9.21 

9.33 

a44 

9L04 
.33 

9l77 
.33 

9.96 

10.09 

lan 

The  flour  market. — Wheat  premiums  dropped  noticeably  early  in  the  week, 
but  have  stiffened  during  the  past  two  days.  Prices  paid  for  similar  qu&ii^ 
of  wheat  show  more  than  the  usual  range.  The  following  represents  s  fair  eroM 
seetioti  of  tile  premium  iltuation  to-day:  A  12  per  cent  protein  mix,  used  in 
our  cost  card,  is  8  cents  over  May;  123^  per  cent  protein  wheat  can  be  bought  for 
14  cents  over,  113^^  per  cent  for  2  cents  over,  and  a  mix  ranging  from  10.5  to 
11.2  per  cent  costs  from  the  May  price  to  3  cents  under.  Montana  wheats  fre- 
quently command  from  3  to  5  oente  premium  over  the  above  prices. 

Stock  of  flour  in  dealers'  and  bakers'  hands  are  light.  Resales  at  low  prices 
less  evident  than  a  week  ago.  Shipping  directions  show  considerable  improve- 
ment. Operation  for  the  week  has  been  above  70  per  cent  of  capacity.  Prices  are 
steadier.  Cknnparatively  littie  forward  sdUng.  Prospect  for  flour  sales  during 
next  few  months  looks  encouraging.  Mill  managers,  generally,  are  keeping  on 
even  keel  and  are  viewing  with  less  apprehension  the  high  price  levels.  The 
short-time  bookings  policy  has  removed  much  of  the  cause  for  worry.  Prices 
prevailing  to-day  (98*8  cotton),  Minnei^lis,  are  as  follows:  Family  patent, 
$10.50;  intermediate  patent,  $10.20;  standard  patent,  $9.95;  first  clear,  $8.50. 

The  feed  market. — We  have  emphasized  repeatedly  the  importance  of  playing 
safe  on  feed.  The  mill  feed  market  has  dropped  $3.50  per  ton  from  high  point. 
This  is  a  loss  of  13  cents  per  barrel.  We  toe  using  a  $3  feed  Mgll  again  in  our 
cost  card.    One  mill  is  figuring  a  $4  hedge. 

Relatively  heavy  feed  sales  have  been  made  this  week — about  19,000  tons — 
against  13,000  tons  last  week.  We  again  urge  the  importance  of  merchandising 
rather  than  dumping  feeds.  Feed  may  advanee  a  nttle  later.  We  know  Off 
one  jobber  who  booked  a  round  lot  for  fiiture  shipmmit.  But  play  safe,  and  uae 
a  $3  feed  hedge.  The  weak  cash  corn  market  has  pulled  down  the  price  on 
standard  middlings.  Early  this  week  country  bran  sold  as  low  as  $27.50  per 
ton,  and  some  city  sales  were  made  at  $27.75.  Feed  for  forward  shipment  nas 
lost  its  eoifer  premiums.  Prices  are  a  little  stronger  to-day.  The  following  is 
a  fair  cross  section  of  values:  Standard  bran  $2&fiO;  staiidanL  mtridllngi,  $81; 
flour  middlings,  $35.5Q;  and  red  dog,  $40.50. 


CondeiMsi  wtrnM  coal  eard 

to  fiiiBtsliy  Gtetfe  Livingston,  603  StmmAA^mm,  Sootk,  IItaaiS>llMl,  lillMI., 

Feb.  21,  1925] 


IteftHl 

80  days 

bMdsteah 

00  days 

120  days 

Wheat  basis  (May)  $1.7S}4  plus  pcemium  and  caxrying  charge  

Wtieat  mixture,  cost  iar 4  walMfc  fft  lWimil<>»^»».«.— j—.  ■  

$1,897 
8.70 
1.00 

$1,923 
8.82 
1.00 

$1,947 
8.93 
LOO 

By-product  credits,  regular  eztcaotions: 

Cost  of  101  pounds  patent  flour  (bulk)  — 

ALTO 

0.82 

.80 

8.81 

.» 

8.03 

.81 

0.22 
.32 

0.35 
.33 

•ts 

0.54 

9.91 

9.79 

The  grain  and  flour  market. — Light  grain  receipts  have  given  firm  tone  to  cash 
wheat  market.  Light  buying  bv  mills,  however,  has  kept  premiums  at  about  same 
level  as  a  week  ago.  If  flour  sales  should  pick  up,  premiums  are  likely  to  advance 
sharply.  Indications  are  that  milling  wheats  will  become  increasingly  scarce 
as  the  season  progresses,  with  corresponding  higher  premiums.  More  hard- 
winter  wheat  may  be  drawn  here  later  by  attractive  premiums.  There  is  a  notice- 
able variation  in  judgment  on  premiums  to-day,  boi  the  following  represents  k 
fair  cross  section.  Our  cost  card  is  figured  at  11  cents  over  for  12  per  cent  pro- 
tein mix.  A  12H  per  cent  protein  is  worth  16  cents  over;  11^  per  cent,  5 
cents  over;  and  10.5  to  11.2  per  cent  mix  can  be  bought  at  around  the  May 
option. 
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«hi.  w  ^SfSS^'^J^"^  ?^  year"— you  can  supply 
to  f hSSZ!n^  ^T'^^f  wrnrmm,  and  price  MmbeMioiuiiare  being  iS^i 

^^'^     ^^^^^7  flour         sold  to  make  a  m«M; 

01  «ne  crop  year.    Mill  activity  has  dropped  to  around  60  per  cent  a  decrp*u«B 
of  Bbont  I  per  cent  from  l>»it,woek.   A  auoted  tS^y^L  noticeab^^^^^ 
of  line  with  cost  figures.    This  may  be  due  io  one  of  aevend  niuim^^i^ 
wheat  standard,  not  using  feed  hedge,  lower  conversio^  ~  p??^^^Srif 
SSSo'^Se^JSSw";^^^^  .  ^"^^  quot^To^aT(in  ^uZ] 

m$h^il^s!^^^^  patent; 
— .1**/**?  i^I^^'r"^®?*^  markets  continued  extremely  heavv  during  the  week 

L':^^^'  ^  OffeVngs  Tall 

S^meh/hght  ^  '"PP  consumptive  demand  remained 

^J^^^rj^""  stm  long  on  feed  have  not  given  up  hope  that  sometime  between 
now  and  grass  an  active  demand  for  bran  and  middlings  will  develon  Rnt^ 
ES^^SS  ie  ^Intely  nothing  in  sight  to  give  SenTour^^^^^^^  to  MkJ 
1^  Zl^^^S^  !2^ri  Minneapolis  basis,  an:  It^id  bSS 

1m  the  bulletin  of  January  31,  1025,  the  total  cost  of  200  pounds 
Of  »5  per  cent  patent  flour  for  shipment  in  60  days  is  shown  as  $9.06. 
ma  the  preyaihng  price  of  196  pounds  standard  patent  as  $9  05 

In  the  buUetm  of  February  21,  1925,  the  corresponding  cost  sad 
price  are  shown  as  $9.54  and  $9.20. 

In  other  words,  the  prevailing  price  of  196  pounds  of  flour  was  1 
oent  less  than  the  cost  of  200  pounds  of  flour  on  January  31,  while  on 

SiTZ^i  tu'^'tP™'*  Z'^  ^^^^  the  cost;  according  to 

the  data  on  Mr.  LiYm^ton's  bulletins. 

otHS^^f^^^       P'?^  ^  ^^ch  below  the  cost  on  February 

21,  Mr.  lAvmgiton  fives  the  possiMe  reasons  as  follows  *  Prices 
iiioted  to^ay  are  noticejiUy  out  of  Mm  with  cost  figures.    This  may 

«r^f;'  l  u^  eonYmmn,  and  ijroit margm.  Whatever  the  re^ 
M?'  TLn^f  w  ^Fujes-  ™8  J8t  ^  course,  m  admission  by 
Mr.  Livingston  that  his  %iires  for  wheat-mixture  cost,  feed  crodil 

Sd  Znn^  r^l^tT"^  "T^S^"*  arbitrarily  high  so^aBed  coste 
and  do  not  reflect  the  actual  costs  of  northwestwn  mills 

Ihe  inflated  character  of  Mr.  Livingston's  so-called  costs  is  indi- 
T^  ii  ?i  HT''^  ^^^f-^""  ^.^^  president  of  the  King 

^tZe'Ser'^l^^^  Wm"''^^''  "^'^  ^^'^'^  ^^^^  ^'^^ 

m^^flr'i  ^f'l^'^^^  mrabers  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Mills  report  daUy  to  the 

^^^^[^^  the  previous  24  hours  togethS 

SoS^JTe^t  Thil^^^J^f  ih!f«;>ri«e8  bein«  reduced  to  a  basis 

oi  yo  per  cent  Hour.  These  reports  form  the  basis  for  a  oons^Mated  renort  iftsnpH 
by  the  secretary  daUy  to  aU  mSnbers,  on  which  theZdi^iSSs^^J^^^hXi^ 

Wp  *^  ^^^^  i*^^'^^  each  week,  are  interesting 

finH ^^Zl aconrate  and  suWntiaUy  correctVandTe 
correspond  very  closely  with  our  own  cost  figuree.    We  bSete  tlS 
the  figures  shown  on  your  chart  represent  approximately  theTverale  c^t  of  nm! 

^  «^        NortW.    It  is  rXerXcoufai^^^ 

note  tTiat  the  average  price  at  which  the  members  of  the  Southern  mSo^ 
2fn^  ^SrK**^?K^  y'*"^''  during  the  fall  montba  liae  beea Se  i^5?fr^to«5 
cents  per  barrel  below  a  reasonable  cost  basis.  •'•jrirumpww 
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Cost  as 
per  Liv- 
ingston 

chart 

AvuBgo 

selling 

price 

Cost  as 
per  Liv- 
ingston 
ehait 

Averag* 

selling 
price 

Oct.  18  

Oct.  22  .  .  .  *" 

$7.60 
7.34 
6.09 
7.00 
7.46 
7.75 

7.64 
7.75 
7.86 

$7.15 
7.03 
6.01 
0.01 
6.76 
7.24 

7.27 

Nov.  29: 

60  days  

f7.«l 

7.77 
7.88 

7.96 
8.06 
a  19 

tr  is 

Oct.  25  

Oct.  30  

90  days  

Nov.  8.   *' 

Nov.  15.  

190  days   

Dec.  6: 

60  days  

7.11 

Nov.  22: 

60  days   

90  days  

90  days  

120  days   

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Livingston's  figures  are  inflated 
specification  costs,  while  the  mills  associated  in  the  Southern  Minne- 
sota Mills  based  their  prices  on  their  actual  wwinfl^^  coste  at  th«l 

particular  period. 

One  of  Mr.  Livingston's  items  of  cost,  namely,  operating  expense, 
or  conversion  cost,  remained  fixed  at  $1  from  September  27,  1924,  to 
February  21,  1925,  the  latter  being  the  last  bulletin  obtained.  In 
discussing  his  costs,  in  the  bulletin  of  September  27,  1924,  Mr.  Living- 
ston stated :  ''Assuming  an  arbitrary  figure  of  $1  per  barrel  for  operat- 
ing expense,  the  cost  of  200  pounds  of  straight  flour  and  75  pounds  of 
feed  18  $7.62." 

Whether  the  prevailing  flour  prices  shown  by  Mr.  Livingston  in  his 
ininBel  Mlettna  aoourately  reflet  such  prices  or  not,  certain  it  is 
^at  one  of  the  "dients,"  Walter  St«m,  president  of  Bernhard  Stem 
&  Sons,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  wrote  Mr.  Livingston,  in  part  as  follows  on 
November  12,  1924: 

May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  reference  to  sales  made  on  a  low  conversion 
eUarge  may  react  unfavorably  for  the  general  good  in  pn^bly  encouraging  a 

weak  subscriber  to  accept  a  less  conversion  charge  than  if  he  were  infoiiaedr of 
many  sales  that  are  made  with  a  proper  conversion  chaige. 

Southwestern  section. — The  miUing  companies  and  millers'  associa- 
tions of  the  Southwest  have  been  active  in  cooperating  on  the  elements 

making  up  the  prices  of  wheat  flour,  especially  costs. 

This  matter  was  under  discussion  in  Nebraska  in  1922,  as  is  shown 
bjr  a  letter  dated  July  31,  1922,  from  the  York  Milling  &  Grain  Co., 
York,  Nebr.,  to  the  Nebraska  Millers'  Association,  Omaha,  Nebr,, 
reading,  in  part,  as  follows: 

We  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  we  favored  the  control  of  prices 
by  mills  in  Nebraska,  unless  all  of  us  were  ready  to  take  up  duties  at  Leaven- 
worth, but  in  order  to  save  our  properties,  we  did  think  it  time  to  observe  and 
maintain  certain  costs  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  other  wheat 
products,  to  give  us  back  only  and  to  wire  our  daily  minimum  price  to  you  the 
moment  we  consummated  any  sale  regardless  of  quantity,  which  in  turn  would 
mgtv^  to  members  by  wire  from  your  office.  Such  members  in  turn  would 
aet  acGorduig  to  their  own  judgment. 

The  subject  was  brought  up  again  in  the  Southwest  in  1924. 
-!»  ^  ^^V^  ®-  ^'  Stancliff,  general  manager  of  the  George 

•V  ?  MiUm«  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  wrote  R.  C.  Sowden,  president 
of  the  New  £nt  MiHing  Co.,  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  in  part,  as  follows: 

There  is  only  one  policy  that  I  believe  could  be  uniformly  acceptable  to  all 
millers  and  at  the  same  time  be  workable  and  that  is  to  understand  thoroughly 
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5?*  ^®  coBt  of  manufacturing  a  barrel  of  flour  is.   That  ean  be 

2?  •I  P«r  barrel  and  if  plants  were  operated  with  that  under^ 

SZlI^2*il  ^^^^  be  cM^r  for  those  of  us  who  try  to  make  a  superior  qualitj  of 
HOOT  fo  1^  an  honest  pnoe  for  it.  # 

I  plan  to  be  in  KaiisaB  at  the  meeting  of  the^  Southwestem  MiHers  League 
you  fhere"^^^^  ^  ^  the  pieMure  of^^ 

.i.^i.T*,.^^^^  J-      CampbeU,  8ecretaiy  of 

Ihe  Nebraska  Millers  Association,  described  the  discussion  of  costB 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  tli©  millers  of  the  Southwest  held  at  Kmaas 

City,  as  follows: 

pTMident  HoflFman,  of  the  Kansas  Mour  Mills  Co.,  presented  his  4deas-iB 
mard  to  how  to  figure  costs  of  flour  production  and  sales  which  we  know  will 
be  interesting  and  useful  to  millers  as  a  check  on  figures  they  have  worked  out 
fte  memselv^.  These  gosIs  must  vary  as  affected  by  location,  quality  of  equip- 
ment, and  ability  of  management  Mr  Hoffman  said:  Figure  4.6  bushels  of 
1-^  per  cent  protein  wheat  to  the  barrel  of  flour,  at  market  price.  Deduct  net 
y"^°  Q\  53  pounds  of  bran  and  27  pounds  of  shorts  to  get  net  cost  of  the  wheat. 
CSoiiversion  ^oslsjnust  be  based  on  •  l^-honr  day  operating  time.  They  can 
not  be  less  than  65  cents  a  hanel,  ami  a  great  mi^ty  of  ttie  aniDero  oonoider 
mi  cents  much  nearer  nght. 

*  ¥"^,™f      ^^^^^  traveUing  salesmen  is  25  cents  and  may  have 

to  be  estimated  as  Mgh  as  m  cents  per  barrel.  Sales  to  brokers  in  round  lots 
nw  eany  at  least  a  conunissiim  of  Ifi  cents.  ;  * 

Figure  95  per  cent  flour  at  20  cents  over  straight;  Long  patent,  30  cents,  and 
patent  at  60  cents  above  straight.    Add  sacks  and  freight  to  destination 

On  long-tune  sates,  Mr.  Hoffman  said,  they  expected  to  or  would  make  long- 
WD0  sates  of  four  to  six  months  on  a  basis  ol  cost,  profits,  and  carrying  charg^. 
tout  in  estimating  cost  of  wheat  he  puts  the  premium  figure  at  7  cents  above  the 
JW  option  at  Kansas  Citv,  and  feed  prices  estimated  at  $14  to  $15  per  ton. 

Manager  Harry  Randsll,  of  the  Midland  Milling  Co.,  said  that  conversion 
costs  were  about  81  cents;  sales  costs,  ranging  from  34  to  36  cents  per  barrel. 
Ihe  ind^ry  would  fare  better  if  no  forward  sales  were  made  beyond  60  days 
jjad  drafts  should  carry  interest  charges  for  the  time  they  were  out.    He  swd 

are  makmg  practically  no  sales  at  a  loss.    They  are  abftn- 

\Two  other  miUers  expressed  the  opinion  that  eonversion  and  office  expense 

^5  banei,  16  cents  f<^  sates  to  bakers  and  brokers 

and  25  eenia  lor  satesm^. 

Mr.  Martiii  Ismert  said  that  the  I-H  conipany  positively  would  not  make  am 
forward  sales  beyond  60  days  no  matter  what  other  miQs  nuwiixlo.  No  oontiae& 
should  be  booked  on  new  crop  before  June  15. 

Bei>orts  submitted  by  members  of  the  Kansas  Flour  Club  for  the  week  iust 
past  showed  average  eapaeity  wkd  by  the  milte  i^Kvting  of  only  22  per  cent,  of 

the  doubtful  B  class,  and  no  C  sales  at  all. 

^S?^'  ^'  ^'  Topping,,  secretary  of  the  Soutliweitem 
Miliere  T^iiiffiiA,  Tri^iia.a  f^*j^      ^  wfttft  tn  Mr  Pimiibdl,  mi  IdBcrwi: 

1  ana  ve^  sOTry  that  you  were  not  at  tim  lliee^  yesterday,  and  no  douli 
vou  will  get  m  touch  with  Mr.  Abbott  and  he  wfU  g^e  you  all  Uie  InforttiaUon 
in  regard  to  the  meeting. 

But  for  fear  that  he  may  not  advise  you  fuUv  I  want  to  say  that  while  the  terms 
and  long-time  bookings  were  discussed,  we  md  not  get  anjrwhere  in  the  way  of 
correcting  or  reducing  the  time.  Three  or  four  of  the  big  mills  of  Kansas  City 
advised  that  under  favorable  conditions  and  to  the  right  kind  of  parties  they 
would  book  flour  as  much  as  six  months  in  advance.  They  were  open  and  frank 
in  thwr  statements,  so  they  can  not  be  criMdsed  in  saying  what  they  would  do. 
and  itput  everyone  on  their  guard  to  know  just  what  the  conditions  would 
be.  We  hope  to  correct  and  reduce  «iM0  li»f4ime  booktaiMi  by  the  iroili  thai 
we  have  outlined. 

The  meelhig  went  on  record  as  favoring  very  strongly  group  meetings  weekly, 
and  we  are  arranging  for  four  groups  in  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Abbott  rather  dlAcour- 
aged  the  idea  of  haviif  mxm  than  one  group  in  Nebrai^,  and  [thatl  gvoup  to  be 
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Omaha.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Abbott  on  this  plan,  as  I  feel  that  you 
might  be  able  to  form  another  group,  taking  in  your  large  mills  such  as  Gooch, 
Crete,  Black  Bros.,  and  mills  of  that  class,  and  make  this  group  either  Lincoln  or 
around  in  that  dislriot  aiMmg  these  miUs.  l^en,  of  ooorse,  tne  Omaha  meeting 
eould  be  held  and  information  exchanged. 

The  idea  of  this  is  to  report  at  all  of  these  meetings  the  A,  B,  C  class  sales  by 
each  mill  and  be  free  and  frank  with  each  other  in  discussingthese  problems  and 
find  out  on  what  convaidon  diarge  they  arrive  at  A,  B,  and  G  class  sates.  Have 
a  definite  plan  and  program  for  each  meeting,  so  that  it  will  insure  attendance. 
These  group  meetings  will  fnduallj  qpread  and  will  bmfil  your  Vit^  mymisa^ 
tion  as  well  as  the  league. 

The  Kansas  City  nullers  meet  every  Tuesday  noon  at  luncheon  and  are  dofiu 
some  very  fine  work.  The  information  obtained  at  the  Ksmsas  City  meeting  ifffl 
that  night  be  disseminated  to  all  of  these  groups  who  have  appointed  a  chahrman  or 
secretary,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  interior  or  the  mills  outside  of  Kansas  City 
riiouldmeet  either  Wednesday  or  Thursday  so  as  to  have  this  information  fresh. 
Then  each  group  meeting  wiU  have  a  list  of  the  diflterent  groups,  and  the  secretary 
of  each  group  will  mail  the  others  information  and  report  of  their  group  meeting. 
This  will  then  be  disseminated  among  the  members,  so  that  you  are  going  to  have 
some  very  valuable  information  and  without  any  additional  cost. 

That  is  the  big  tslking  point  of  such  a  group  organization. 

I  hope  that  you  will  go  ahead  and  organize  at  least  one  interior  group  outside 
of  Omaha,  as  I  feel  the  interior  mills  may  have  a  delicacy  about  attending  the 
Omaha  meetings  and  give  freely  the  information,  and  possibly  the  Omaha  mills 
may  not  fe^  perfectly  free  in  giving  the  interior  mills  at  a  Itmdieon  or  at  one  of 
their  meetings.    But  you  can  do  this  through  your  group  meetings. 

The  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  secretaries  were  here,  also  Texas. 

The  following  memorandum  was  secured  frwiir  the  film  of  ihm  KImi- 
saa  Millera  Club,  Wichita,  Kaiis. : 

We,  your  committee,  respectfully  recommend: 

1.  Regular  weekly  meetings  at  all  milling  centers. 

2.  The  adoption  of  the  A,  B,  C  plan  with  some  modification  as  to  defining  more 
defiidteiy  ^e  meaning  of  the  different  classes.  This  work  is  now  in  the  h^uids  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  will  probably  make  their  reconmieiidayoBS  thte  ^roek. 

The  A,  B,  C  reports  are  the  basis  for  these  weekly  meetings.  Everyone  should 
bring  with  them  their  report.  Should  they  find  it  impossible  to  be  present  their 
report  should  be  mailed  so  that  it  could  be  read  at  the  meeting. 

3.  Exchange  of  information  between  all  sections — a  fullaad  eompteteii|kerli)f 
the  local  meeting  should  be  made  immediately  ftrilinring'  tarrh  nmtiiig  lo  tlw 
secretaries  of  local  meetings  in  other  sections. 

4.  Do  not  act  on  reports  received  from  traveling  salesmen,  brokers,  or  buyers 
unta  coDfirmed.  UseMw  tstephoae  fifeely;  tiieteteraMlogsther-too  nmsk  ayrfnfcHw 
mation. 

Regular  weekly  meetings  are  now  being  held  in  Kansas  City  each  Tuesday  noon 
at  the  K.  C.  Club,  at  Wichita  every  Thursday  noon  at  the  Lassen  Hotel,  at 
Hutchinson  every  Friday  evening  at  the  Stamey  Hotel,  and  at  Sdina  or  AKiWiw 
every  Saturday  noon  at  the  Salina  Country  Club  or  the  Abilene  Club.  Regular 
weekly  meetings  are  also  being  held  in  Oklahoma  City  and  Omaha.  All  of  these 
meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  are  most  interesting.  The  ezchani^  of 
reports  between  the  different  seeti<M»  read  at  these  meetings  gives  ewmyom  m 
good  idea  as  to  trade  conditions. 

This  movement  is  not  confined  to  the  Southwest  but  extenda  omt  tho  entiie 

eountry. 

A  conference  of  all  milling  elubs^  seeretaxiesfhas  bett  eaUsd  iov  St.  Louis  Thurs- 
day, June  12,  1924,  for  the  purpose  of  closer  coop^^tion  andilfaa  illsBfiinimiliiin 

of  information  between  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  opinion  of  the  special  conmoittee  that  the  holding 
of  regular  vreeUgr  meetings  at  id£  eenteBs  weald  be' mors  convenient  for  most  of  our 
members,  as  it  would  give  the  millers  of  the  different'  sections  an  opportunity  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  each  other  and  discuss  their  own  locS  trade  eot^ 
ditions,  which,  together  with  the  general  information  received  from  other  ^-tit^iw, 
would  make  these  meetmgs  worth  while. 

If  you  can  not  attend  these  weekly  meetmgs  your  A,  B,  C  rqport  should  mash 
Wichita  Thuisdaf  nioriiiiif  ,  Hiitel^  ikidi^  iaondi«,  and  SMm 
mormng. 


^  On  Jmm  11,  1924,  R.  E.  Sterling,  associftte  editor  of  the  North* 
western  Miller  and  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  Millers  Club,  wrote! 
to  Walter  Stem,  of  Bemhaid  Stem  4  Sons  (Inc.),  Milwaukee,  Wis^r 
as  follows: 

r  J  ^gjy  jj^^j^^  appreciate  y<wir  niiiit  interesMng  letter  of  the  5th,  mentioiiiiic 
certain  bad  practices  and  evfit  111  II10  tiade  wMoh  we  might  pr(4>Qrly  conimeni 
on  in  the  Miller. 

All  of  the  things  which  you  mention  are  undoubtedl;r,  and  most  unhappily^ 
troe.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  conditions  are  improving.  Naturally  my  own 
immediate  contact  is  with  millers  here  in  the  Southwest,  and  among  these  I  am 
positive  there  is  a  very  much  better  feeling  about  conditions  and  ver^  much  greater 
determination  to  go  forward  on  sounder  lines  than  those  which  prevailed,  especially 
tet  year.  I  can  best  deseribe  this  by  sayini^  it  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  regeneration, 
ihere  are  no  new  rules  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  any  sort  of 
sement,  but  all  of  our  millers,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  have  a  quite  unprecendented 
lunt  of  determination  to  bring  about  a  new  aad  more  wholesome  situation  ia 
industry. 

Not  a  little  of  this  has  been  accomplished  by  a  certain  sort  of  leadership  which; 
has  been  exercised  by  the  millers  of  Kansas  Cfity.  Last  October  we  began  meet- 
ing together  at  luncheon  on  Tuesday  of  each  week.  For  a  time  there  would  be 
omy  five  or  six,  but  as  things  went  along  the  attendance  increased  and  now  there 
ia  eviry  week  at  least  one  and  very  often  two  representatives  from  every  mill 
lere,  with  one  exception.  Not  only  that  but  we  make  a  point  each  week  of  trying, 
to  have  one  or  two  millers  in  from  out  of  town. 

Following  the  example  of  Kansas  City  millers,  the  millers  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Salina,  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wichita,  and  those  in  and  about  Hutch- 
inson have  adopted  the  same  practice.  Once  in  a  while  one  or  two  of  our  millera 
from  here  will  go  out  to  visit  with  them. 

Please  imderatand  that  in  al  of  this  there  is  nothing  said  and  certainly  nothings 
done  wMch  might  not  be  subject  to  the Inlliat  publicity.  We  simply  discuss  trade 
eonditiiins  and  exchange  experiences.  We  do  not  exchange  price  information  or 
anyMiibg  €f  thaisort.  A  few  weeks  ago,  however,  we  did  begin  discussing  new-crop 
itiia  and  have  witliia  a  dioft  time  buit  up  a  vity  deinite  feeling  among  ndllera 
iipposition  to  uti9heNfp>jm3m^  based  on  guesses  on  new-crop  wheat  prices.  Aa 
anta^r  of  fact,  tlks  tbowillt  has  rather  become  frozen  around  the  probable  wheat 
oaal  of  7  cents  o^er  our  Bejptember,  with  feed  figuring  on  a  basis  of  $12  per  ton, 
iMiikt  Kansas  City. 

It  may  be  that  here  and  there  millers  are  taking  a  chance  and  disregaiding  tliia 
aaand  basis  of  reckoning  costs,  but  I  do  not  betteve  there  will  be  any  pmko  io- 
iollow  these  few  misguided  mills. 

Friday  of  this  week  time  or  four  miUera  are  pnng  to  meet  with  the  miOen  at 
01%  iieiili  and  try  to  ^  them  to  get  together  in  the  same  faihlQB,  Ubialffatini^ 
Its  advantages  by  telhng  them  what  we  have  done  out  here. 

There  is,  you  will  understand,  no  association  or  organisation.  We  aie  simply 
liying  to  draw  a  little  bit  closer  Hfiffher,  and  so  far  the  leeulti  have  certainly 
mm.  highly  beneficial. 

l  have  been  trying  in  the  columns  of  the  Miller  to  bring  out  this  thought  right 
aloM.  I  mean  the  thought  that  milling  conditions  are  not  going  to  be  improved 
hTSoking  lor  some  new  form  of  machine  or  depending  in  any  degree  upon 
nehanica-..  Hather,  I  fed  that  better  conditions  will  come  out  ef  better  methoda 
of  thittkhlK  a  sort  of  new  philosophy  in  which  making  a  reasonable  profit  ia  ttt 
hji  nparded  aa  nioro  desirable  than  beating  a  competitor  to  an  order. 
^  I  do  not  feel  ao  strongly  against  long-distance  sales  as  I  do  against  the  prioea 
at  wliich  lonf<iiietanee  salea  are  made.  ia  no  veal  harm  in  selling  flour 

to  a  baker  for  shipment  over  a  period  of  10  years,  providing  the  price  is  right  and 
the  man  has  sufficient  moral  and  financial  strength  so  that  you  will  be  sure  he  will 
keep  the  contract.  I  think  millers  are  going  to  continue  to  sell  to  bakers  over  a 
period  ctf  se^reial  months — ^perhaps  not  to  exceed  six — but  if  they  get  a  price  whieb 
will  enable  them  to  afford  to  do  this  no  real  harm  is  done.  So  far  as  I  know,  few 
millers  sell  to  jobbers  and  distributors  for  shipment  through  a  long  period  of  time. 
"  F^Bonally  I  have  greatest  confidence  in  the  inmiediate  future  of  milling.  I 
do  not  mean  next  year  or  the  year  after  but  I  mean  right  now.  I  imderatand 
that  the  millers  of  the  Northwest  are  getting  themselves  in  better  shi^  and,  aa 
I  said  in  the  HiKiifittiiigj  I  Ilimiw  that'  oiir  milieia  down 'haro^  are  sat'  Beiit0f^ooA  yeai** 
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A  memorandum  bulletin,  dated  June  23,  1924,  and  signed  by  Fraiik 
Foltz,  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Millers'  League,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.i  reads  as  follows: 

IMPOBTANT  NOnCB 

At  our  meeting  here  last  Thursday  night  it  was  announced  that  dtir  next  group 
meeting  would  be  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  25,  at  the  office  of  the  El 
Reno  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  at  El  Reno,  Okla.  We  have  since  then  received 
notice  that  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Millers'  Club  will  be  held  at 
Newton,  Kans.,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  26,  at  the  Arcade  Hotel. 

This  will  be  a  general  meeting,  and  the  Kansas  Millers  have  extended  an  invi- 
tation to  all  millers  in  the  Southwest  to  attend  this  meeting.  Mr.  Stevens  informs 
me  that  all  of  the  other  groups — viz,  Wichita,  Hutchinson,  Sahna,  Abilene,  and 
Kansas  City — ^haire  agreed  to  postpone  their  regular  group  meetings  far  this  we^ 
and  attend  the  general  meeting  at  Neiftcm  on  Ttwiwiday,  the  aftth,  and  submit 
their  sales  reports  at  that  meeting. 

After  talking  this  matter  over  with  our  president,  Mr.  Ford,  and  some  of  the 
other  Oklahoma  millers  it  was  decided  to  caned  our  group  meeting  at  El  Reno  and 
invite  all  of  the  Oklahoma  millers  to  attend  the  me^^mg  at  Newton,  on  Thursday, 
and  submit  their  sales  reports  at  that  meeting. 

The  meeting  will  be  called  at  2  o'clock.  The  first  hour  will  be  devoted  to  a 
general  informal  discusstoa  ci  the  new  wheat  erof^  situation.  From  ^  to  6  o'clock 
will  be  alloted  to  the  sales  managers  for  tbe  exdiaage  of  informatfen  regarding 
trade  conditions. 

I  hope  that  all  of  the  Oklahoma  mills  will  be  represented  at  the  Newton  meeting, 
and  be  sure  and  bring  your  A,  B,  C  reports  for  last  week.  If  for  any  reason  you 
win  not  be  able  to  have  a  representative  at  the  meeting,  kindly  mail  your  rnwrts 
to  me  so  I  will  receive  them  not  later  tlum  Wednesdajr  aftenuMiii,  and  I  wfll 
submit  them  at  the  meeting. 

All  those  who  expect  to  attend  the  Hewton  meeting  will  please  mail  their 
acceptance  for  the  6  o'clock  dinner  to  Mr.  George  A.  Norris,  care  of  Newton 
Mining  &  Elevator  Co.,  Newton,  Kans.  Please  attend  to  this  at  once,  sotlal 
they  may  know  how  many  reservations  to  make  for  the  6  o'clock  dinner. 

On  July  29,  1824,  the  Kftiisas  Millets'  Club,  Wichita,  Kans.,  aeni^ 
out  the  foUoiraitg: 

eoNwmmwoMiM  K&am 

The  dissemination  of  reliable  information  is  necessary  in  the  furtherance  of 
trade  in  legitimate  competition. 

Through  our  weekly  group  meetings  we  have  the  most  authentic  exchange  of 
information  we  have  ever  had,  more  than  85  per  ceat  of  the  total  production  are 
now  reporting.    Let's  make  it  100  per  cent. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  members  reporting  that  millers  who  fail 
to  make  reports  are  not  entitled  to  receive  the  general  information,  and  we  are 
ordered  to  confine  our  market  letters  only  to  members  who  are  reporting.  So 
if  you  are  not  reporting  through  some  group  meeting,  it  will  be  necessary  to  send 
your  weekly  A,  B,  C  reports  direct  or  we  can  not  sand  you  any  further  market 
letters.  Of  course  everyone  should  attend  the  group  meetings  if  possible.  Cer- 
tainly all  will  be  glad  to  do  their  part  in  this  great  work.  Unless  your  reports 
are  received  this  will  be  the  last  market  letter  you  will  receive. 

The  A,  B,  C  reports  referred  to  in  the  above  confid^tial  notice 
contained  the  following  information: 

Your  A,  B,  C  committee  report  as  follows: 

Determine  first  the  cost  of  fiour  at  the  mill  by  subtracting  from  the  cost  of  the 
wheat  used  the  value  of  the  feed  and  adding  or  subtracting  to  the  answer  the 
customary  differential  to  cover  the  grade  sold.  To  this  figure  add  Uie  cost  of 
selling,  also  cost  of  packages,  if  any,  and  froi^at»  if  aojr.  Xyii  figwe  we  will  tenn 
"CJost,  excluding  conversion  charge." 

On  each  sale  subtract  this  ''Cost,  excluding  conversion"  from  the  sale  price. 
The  remainder  will  be  known  as  the  "Conversion  charge"  and  be  the  Imuos  for 
the  A,  B,  C  r^x>rt. 


W$       HOMPETlllOll  AND  PBOilli  W  BBXAD  AWI>  Wmm 


R^rt  tm  followB: 

1.  ^eswiTtiiffeoiiircffrioneliaiioof  llori^^ 

2.  With  converrion  charge  betwM  tO  oiiiii  maA  $1. 
Between  80  and  90  cents. 
Between  70  and  80  oente. 
Between  00  and  70  ewila. 
Under  60  cents. 

Conversion  charge  is  the  margin  left  in  the  selling  price  to  cover  ex\m 
including  depreciation,  and  profit  after  ample  allowances  have  been  made  for  «_ 

f.^J^.V^^  _^  ^>  ^  ^  fwight,  the  grade  of  the  flw,  and  wiat- 

•▼er  lellii^  «i|ieiiM  ai^p^ 


3. 

6. 
6. 


^^swnpb  of  tii«  sommanr  reports  made  for  membere  in  February, 
lip,  If  wm  aacnliif  of  m  Ejuismi  Maim'  Owb,  Widiitft,  Kans., 
u  woifii  bdow: 
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 .....  10.40,  at  10.80  basis  48-pound  cotton. 

.   9.80,  at  10.10  basis  48-pound  cotton. 

1.45,  at  1.50  per  hundredweight. 
.~  1.^  at  1.66  per  tomdraqw^^. 
I   —w— ^Vi^  it  IjM  keaAndwil^il* 

mr^?^  ^^^'w^^y.  AMio*!,  jr.,  as  chaiiman  of  the  group  of  mfflen  of  eastern 
NeorasiEa,  explained  the  salient  features  of  the  group  system  of  weoUi^  mfDers 
meelingB  at  the  principal  milling  centers  of  the  Southwest. 

The  exchange  of  information  at  these  sessions  as  to  volume  of  sales  and  percent- 
fM  of  profit  and  loss  sales  and  operating  time  bui  bem  of  immense  benefit  to 
the  industry  m  sustaining  morale,  eliminskiBg  erfl  tmde  Mactieee,  and  bnikUng 
up  a  businesslike  system  of  trade  terms. 

These  conferences  take  a  wide  range  in  the  discussion  of  cost  for  accounting 
which  mdudes  ^  prMbable  ibift  of  mlIMM  values,  markets  for  clear  flours, 
t  eredlti,  and  policies  to  be  followed  in  making  forward  commitments, 

all  of  which  is  an  invaluable  ethical  education  in  the  art  of  milling  wheat  and 
marketing  the  output  so  as  to  tesaen  production  costs. 

The  teelinic  [techniquel  of «BliMC-milling  industry  is  gradually  changing  for 
the  better,  and  it  is  neeeosary  tdigg§»m  to  ieep  H^  abnaot  of  all  progress  in 
order  to  be  successful. 

Do  not  overlook  general  meeting  of  the  southwestern  millers  at  Wichita. 
Wednesday,  February  11,  Lassen  Hotel. 

f  All  explaaatioii  of  the  A,  B,  C  gjrnibols  is  given  in  the  following 
proposed  at  Mie  October  12,  1920,  meeting  of  the  Milkt? 
National  Federation,  %  S.  £.  Steiiing,  associate  editor  of  the 
.      Miller,  and  aeoielaiy  of  me  Kansas  CSty  MiUeri' 


MfDers  have  for  ii&onths  been  compelled  to  Mfl  a  substantial  part  of  their 
flour  production  near  to,  at,  or  below  cost.  These  unprofitabte  sales  have  been 
thrown  into  the  general  sales  account  in  the  hope  that  there  would  be  a  suflBcient 
amount  of  current  or  future  business  available  at  a  profit  to  bring  the  whole 
volume  to  an  earnings  basis. 

Every  miller  has  a  certain,  if  variable,  amount  of  trade,  in  which  there  is  a 
reasonably  dependable  profit;  but  there  is  constant  danger  that  the  unprofitable 
"volume"  business  will  grow  at  the  cost  of  the  profitable  trade,  and  the  piioe 
level  so  created  finally  result  in  actual  loss  on  the  whole.  ^ 

It  is  suggested  that  an  effort  be  made  to  establish  among  all  millers  the  practice 
of  frankly  and  f»irly  classifying  their  sales  of  flour,  designating  them  as  "class  A/' 
"class  B."  and  "class  C."  For  the  purpose  of  this  diyiaon,  sales  should  be  lilted 
In  accord  with  the  following  defipitions: 

Class  A:  Domestic  "family  trade/'  mill  brands,  actually  profitable  bakery 
distribution,  and  all  other  sales  fairly  representing  a  sound  milling  profit  based  on 
cost  of  wheat,  cost  of  manufacture  at  normal  rate  of  mill  operation,  and  actual 
selling. 

Class  B:  Volume  budness  carrying  an  apparent  profit  but  booked  lai^ely  or 

solely  to  insure  operation  and  containing  factors  of  uncertainty  in  wheat  cost, 
feed  prices,  etc.,  which  make  the  business  of  doubtful  profit  and  possible  loss. 

Glass  C:  Sales  in  which  there  is  a  known  loss  and  which  are  booked  solely  to 
insure  mill  operation.  *■ 

Sales  departments,  in  booking  and  entering  business,  should  be  required  to 
Ust  each  sale  in  its  proper  class,  and  unfilled  orders  should  be  eontimioualy  canielf 
forward  under  their  proper  listing. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  through  milling  organisations,  trade  pubUcationSy 
and  in  meetings  of  millers  to  establish  this  practice  of  elassifieatioii  of  a^Wwi  as  a 
part  of  the  business  practice  of  every  flour  mill. 

To  an  agent  of  the  commission  in  December,  1924,  Mr.  Steiiing 
stated  that  he  started  the  A,  B,  C  plan  with  the  idea  of  each  man 
having  it  for  his  own  information  only,  and  tJien  it  was  decided  to 
pass  the  information  around  to  help  stifiPen  up  llie  other  fellow. 
Members  of  the  Kansas  City  Millers'  Club  reported  their  A^  B,  C 
sales  to  Mr.  Sterling,  who  tabulated  them  on  cards.  Some  of  the 
niembers  would  count  a  sale  good,  or  A,  while  another  man  with  a 
high  conversion  cost  would  count  it  only  fair,  or  B;  hence  the  figures 
were  hardly  comparable.  For  this  reason  some  members  wanted  to 
have  the  conversion  costs  stated  at  the  time  the  A,  B,  C  sales  were 
reported,  but  he  was  opposed  to  that  as  he  was  a£raid  they  would 
get  into  trouble  by  going  too  far. 

Frank  Foltz,  secretary,  Oklahoma  Millers'  League,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  stated  to  an  agent  of  the  conunission  in  December,  1924, 
that  he  gathered  and  gave  out  data  on  the  A,  B,  C  plan.  This  was 
done  at  the  meetings  and  no  reeord  was  kept  of  it. 

F.  D.  SteTens,  secretaiy  Kansas  Millers'  Club,  Wichita,  Kans., 
stated  to  an  agent  of  the  eoinaiiBfebn  in  December,  1924,  that  their 
club  gathered  ^m  ite  meaBBheta  and  ^Ualritated  to  them  A,  B,  C 
informatkm. 

In  January,  1925,  H.  L.  Beeeher,  president,  £a^  Roller  MiD 
Co.,  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  stated  to  an  a^ent  of  Uie  comnMuen  that  his 
company  had  been  using  the  A,  B,  C  plan  recently  as  much  asthej 
could.  The  A  sales  run  fully  80  per  cent;  their  B  sales  IS  ptf*  cent; 
their  C  sales  less  than  5  per  cent.  They  do  not  \m  a  aipaimle 
tabulation  of  them. 


"tig   :ixiaPBiiiiiittfliip '  Miiiiivi'iii['''^iMi^ 

Wkmi  md  pmkmmm^  charged  in  atmnent  marled  prices, — ^F.  D. 
Sl»Ttii%  seeretaij  Kftiisa»  Millors^  Club,  Wichita,  Kans.,  stated  to  an 
agent  of  tlie  cominiesioii  December,  1924,  that  the  chib  never 
iiiqgecl  its  members  to  use  any  definite  cost  figure,  but  had  collected 
and  distributed  the  costs  of  certain  mills  that  were  willing  to  furnish 
them.  The  costs  reported  were  based  on  the  running  time  which  was 
much  less  than  the  maximimi.  They  also  endeavored  to  have  wheat 
charged  into  costs  at  the  usual  premium  over  the  Kansas  City  market, 
which  usually  was  4  or  5  cents  per  bushel. 

Among  the  mills  in  the  various  flour-milling  sections  visited  by 

agents  of  the  commission  the  following  stated  that  in  arriving  at  a 

flour  quotation  they  charge  wheat  and  package  costs  in  at  the  market 

price  of  the  day  for  which  the  quotation  is  made.   In  a  few  cases,  as 

noted,  only  wheat  cost  was  mentioned  as  being  charged  in  at  current 

market  pnee. 

Oomnumiler  MIH  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Eagle  Roller  Mill  Co.,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 
Duluth-Universal  Milling  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
King  Midas  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
International  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Duluth-Superior  Milling  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Big  Diamond  Mills  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Empire  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Wabasha  Roller  Iffll  Co.,  Wahaaha.  Minn. 
Minneapolis  MiliiBg  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Federal  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  (only  wheat  cost  mentioned). 
Wm.  Hamilton  &  Son,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  (only  wheat  cost  mentioned). 
United  Mills  Corporation,  Grafton,  Ohio  (only  wheat  cost  mentioned). 
Colton  Bros.  Co.,  Belief ontaine,  Ohio. 

Gwinn  Milling  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  (only  wheat  cost  mentioned). 
Mennel  Milling  Co^  Toledo,  Ohio  (only  wheat  cost  mentioned). 
Blish  Milling  Co.,  Seymour,  Ind.  (only  wheat  cost  mentioned). 
Acme-Evans  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (only  wbent  eoit  manlkmed). 
El  Reno  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  El  Reno,  Okla. 
Nebraska  Consolidated  Mills  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Kansas  Millins  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans. 
Topdui  flour  Mia  Co.,  Topeka,  Kma. 

Federaium  code  qf  eGdes, — ^At  its  annual  meeting  in  Cliicago  on 
Apiil  16  and  17,  1925|  tlie  Millm'  National  Federation  adopted  a 
eooe  of  e^iiGs,  oontaimn^  the  loUomng  proyiaions  iiegpfduig  tbe  ^e- 
ments  ypi^^jciiig  up  the  ju^ice  o£  fioui**  ■" 

It  la  leeommended  that  sales  prioss  fsflest  aost  plus  a  profit,  based  on  the  oosi 
of  wplaoement  of  raw  material  and  a  cost  of  operation  and  sales  reflecting  a  normal 
mremgo  capacity  actuaUy  operated  by  the  industry,  not  exceeding  55  per  cent. 

Section  7.  Agreements,  understaMUags*  m  csspsration  to  fix  the  terms  of  sale. 

^  The  MiU^'  National  Federation  has  adopted  selling  terms  from 
time  to  time,  especially  uniform  carrying  charges  per  barrel  on  for- 
ward sales  of  flour  and  uniform  differentials  in  the  prices  of  flour  sold 
in  the  different  kinds  and  sizes  of  packages  or  containers. 

Forward  delivery  and  carrying  charges,  selling  prices,  and  terms 
of  sales  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  as  is  indicated  in  a  letter 
of  September  26,  1923,  from  Charles  L.  Roos,  of  the  Hunter  Milling 
(3o.,  Wellington,  Kans.,  to  Carl  W.  Sims,  of  Frankfort,  Ind.: 

It  is  my  opinon  that  at  the  Chicago  meeting  we  will  have  to  consider  the  sales 
eCMltract  along  with  the  other  matters  that  are  now  of  such  vital  interest  to  millers. 
It  M  'mrn^Sim  to  tell  you  that  many  milleis  have  exceeded  the  speed  limit,  not 
■mSy  la  m  ilCiee  at  which  they  have  disposed  fof]  their  product,  but  in  the  terms 
Ihey  have  given.  Sixty  days'  delivery  does  not  seem  to  be  considered  time 
enough.  Your  committee  is  just  as  important  as  any  and  its  action  is  bound  to 
hmye  an  effect  on  Hie  fiituie  oomdnet  m  the  miling  busliiess. 


COMPETITION  AND  PBOFITS  IN  BREAD  AND  FLOI7B 


It  is  our  intention  to  have  tbe  October  meettnt  a  sirietlj  business  one,  to  dis- 
•ttsB  franldy  and  freely  the  necessities  of  the  trade  and  to  have  the  members  m 
Stiendancc  formulate  rules  of  conduct  and  business.  It  is  not  the  intention  to 
have  any  publicity  about  these  matters  and  that  is  why  it  has  not  been  advertised 
in  the  press. 

Mr.  Roos  was  then  president  of  the  Millers'  National  Federation 
and  Mr.  Sims  w&s  chairman  of  the  committee  on  sales  contracts. 

The  Chicago  meeting  referred  to  in  Mr.  Roos's  letter  was  the  m  eet- 
ing  of  the  federation  held  on  October  12,  1923,  which  has  akeady 
been  described.     (See  p.  362.)  ^     xtt  tr  vn 

Northwest  section. — In  regard  to  this  Chici^o  meeting,  W .  H.  CafaOl, 
sales  manager  of  BernhardStem  &  Sons,  Afilwaukee,  Wia.^  wrote  to 
H.  S.  Hehn,  of  the  RusseU-MiUer  MilKng  Co.,  MumeapoliB,  Mum., 
on  October  23,  1923,  as  follows: 

Under  date  of  October  15  we  were  advised  by  our  West  Vu-ginia  repre8eiit»ti¥e 
that  the  RusseU-Miller  Milling  Co.  was  oflFering  flour  to  certain  baldng  tmm  in 
West  Virginia,  for  shipment  through  May,  without  carrying  charges. 

The  writer  recently  attended  the  meeting  of  millers  at  Chicago  and  feels  that 
it  is  not  out  of  order  for  us  to  ask  you  the  question  as  to  whether  the  information 
we  have  reeelved  is  ooneet.  We  shafl  be  irary  at  any  time,  under  dmilar 
eircumstances,  to  answer  questions  you  might  feel  indtoed  to  put  to  «•  as  to  our 
quotations  or  practices  in  quoting.  , 

We  are  at  present,  and  for  several  weeks  past  have  been,  restrictmg  our  sales 
to  shipments  within  60  days,  and  only  in  extreme  cases  shipment  within  90  days 
at  our  current  quotations.  In  any  isolatt  d  instances,  where  we  book  for  ship- 
ment beyond  90  days,  our  salesmen  have  instructions  to  add  to  our  current  quo- 
tations 10  cents  per  barrel  per  month  carrying  charges,  but  in  all  instances  we  are 
doing  all  possible  to  discourage  long-time  bookings. 

A  meeting  of  millers  was  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  late  in  Nov- 
ember, 1923,  at  which  long-time  deliveries  and  carrying  charges 
were  discussed.  In  a  circular  letter  dated  December  1,  1923,  G.  M. 
Palmer,  president  of  the  Hubbard  Milling  Co.,  Mankato,  Minn., 
and  also  president  of  an  association  known  as  the  Southern  Minne- 
aota  Mills,  described  this  Minneapolis  meeting  in  part,  as  foUows: 

A  most  important  conference  was  held  on  Saturday  last  in  Minneapolis.  Mr. 
Bell,  of  Washburn-Crosby,  Mr.  Loring,  of  Pilbbury  Milling  Co.,  and  Mr.  Helm, 
of  the  RusseU-Miller  Milling  Co.,  were  in  attendance  and  addressed  the  meeting. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  demoralization  existing  in  the  milling  business  by 
which  flour  is  sold  at  cost  and  less,  and  terms  mven  not  warranted  bv  good  busi- 
ness  practice,  and  sales  made  for  long-time  ddiveriee,  notwithrtaiMihi|  tbamii 
-that  to  do  so  means  awwiming  a  heavy  eanying  ehurgfi  wiMk  ttok  m  pombly 
be  avoided. 

Country  mills  have  felt  that  the  large  Minneapolis  mills  were  at  least  as  great 
offenders  as  any,  and  it  was  with  surprise  and  aattrfaetlim  thact  we  had  tke  pei^ 
tive  assurance  of  Mr.  Bell  that  they  would  not  sell  flour  without  a  margin,  that 
hey  would  not  sell  beyond  60  days  without  a  carr5ring  charge,  and  that  they 
had  fully  determined  to  make  a  profit  on  everjjthing  they  sold,  and  had  given 
tip  the  idea  that  they  would  run  their  mills  full  time  anyway.  Mr.  Loring  a^ieed 
substantially  with  lir.  Bell,  i^d  Mr.  Hehn  thought  now  was  the  time  for  fur 
members  to  take  these  Minneapolis  miUs  seriously  and  see  if  bettor  conditiiiiii 
•oould  not  be  brou|^t  about. 

A.  C.  Loring,  president  of  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  is  the  Loiing  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
Above  letter.  -,0n  December  13,  1923,  Mr.  Loring  wrote  to  Walter 
Stem,  president  of  Bei^abard  St^n  &  Sons  (fee),  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
in  part,  as  foUowB: 

I  have  had  hopes  that  we  might  possibly  reach  an  agreement  as  to  methoda 
•oi  conducting  business,  placing  them  on  a  sound,  practical  basis  as  to  terms  and 
'«QnditiQ9S  of  sale  and  the  enforcement  of  same,  that  might  work  out  materially 


mo     tmrnmssm  mm  laoum  m  wmm  mi>  wym& 


toouradvanW   We  are  aU  iiitewrted  in  eonducting  busiiieas  on  Kood  mum 

^  ^  those  prWpllr?/ 

SdlhiTflSr  !S  w     '"^S^.  judgement,  to  aeU  flour  as  it  has  been 

•OW  ^  year,  and  vet  competition  iw  hum  reeponsilile  for  it  in  part.  There 

i-S5H^£f'J?^l"'T"^''^  ^^9^  ^  agreeinT >n  the  terms  on  which  flSS 
iT^Slfc^!^!.*®^  *;^«t?"f^»  ^'^^  P«"<xl  of  time  which  they  should  havS 
^te^ta^ii^^  ov^rsanguine  on  millers  arriving  at  a^ 

«  ftl  ilOrliiillir  tllft|  em  be  ispended  upon,-  it  appears  that  by 
ttw  kto  sunamw  nf  1«24,  an  arrangement  had  been  made 

mmmg  mmi^  mtikmm^  miUing  interests  upon  forward  sales 

^  ^  ®!f  offiee  dnoe  writing  you  and  find  that 

gy  awumption  was  perfectly  correct,  namdy,  that  no  salesman  of  mm  in  the 
MaiiMburg  territory  at  or  near  the  time  you  referred  to  or  since  has  Quoted 
any  earkiad  baker  Pillsbury's  Best  or  any  of  our  other  brands  for  shinment  as 
Me  as^  AprU  1  or  niear  it.  We  are  holding  our  boy  s  to  January  1.  and  if  th^ 
Imyer  insists  upon  tiading  for  later  iliipment  we  are  figuring  a  fiuWviM 
eliarge,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  continue  this  policy  throughout  the  croo  vear 
SU^V^^  £2SSSL''^'  "^2^  cerUinly  wish  to  do  our  bit  to  improye  the  rathe^ 
SSSSS!!^  standpoint  of  long-time  bookings, 

Jia»  liaiw  nnniiiinded  the  milhng  business  for  a  number  cf  years  oast-  juSd 
to^OTiore,  Mke  yourselves,  feel  that  the  matter  is  very  much  in  the  hands  ol 
~  ^  f taSiM    therefore  if  any  one  of  us  have  let  down  the  ban  w« 

On  September  17,  1924,  J.  K.  Mulliken,  of  the  Washburn-Crosby 
C!l>.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  wrote  to  Mr.  Cahill,  in  part,  as  follows: 

We  are  securing  carrying  charges  either  by  the  month  or  in  ih*  nri^  on  aII 
MOga  we  are  making  afterJanuary  1  shipment.  l™e  on  au 

ii»  jS!!.I!S?*f^  ^u^^u  *.  **!?^  •^wmnd  lot  of  flour  for  delivery  prior 

til  Janimiy  1,  with  the  distmct  undeistanding— in  IM,  it  !•  ambodied  in  the 
oonfract— that  they  would  pay  10  eeats  pw  bairal  per  month  lor  all  flour  dtl^. 
ered  alter  the  above  date.  — • 

wilter'a  kncmledfi  it  is  the  first  time  this  firm  ever  agreed  to  pay 
accent  Mwiiit  dhai«»  aad  ireliaTalNMii  doing  Iniinem  wttfetheml&r  a  nun^ 

^^couise,  in  selUng  for  future  shipment,  we  must  take  into  account  certain 
IS3l2f*l^Ji5®"  the  poeriWlity  of  lower  feed  markets  during  the 

spnnf  mm^  I  thmk  l^t  we  have  piovidfld  lor  that  in  eviw  mle 

w»  have  made  fat  future  almiinent.  ^ 

Jbk  ft  dedantum  of  priiieii^  wM  pc^des  adopted  by  tlie  MilleiB' 
Nafaonftl  Fe<krmtioii  fti  a  iMoMiig  in  Chicago  on  Oetober  8  and  9 
1924,  the|i|pwi]ig  is  giTw^nioBg  Abe  lobjects  to  be  die&BtelF  iindev- 
teken  end  lie  pupoeee  io  be  «n¥ed  by  ^  ledeMlim* 

J^^*^"^  adoption  ol  the  pofides  ol  the  lademtion  with  respect 

to  the  apphcation  of  carrymg  charges,  suboequent  to  seeh  free  period  as  nunrbe 
CSfidSS^"*^'       ^  •doption  of  a  «tandai#^  oMtnet  af^S 

m  November  12,  1924,  WaJ^r  Stem,  president  of  Bemhaid 
niem  &  bons  (Inc.),  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  wrote  to  George  Livingston  of 
wLws^™^*^^  Eco'iomic  Service,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  p^Jm 

uAr^  fcJ*®^®        S^^f  *  ^Tx?^  decidedly  lacking  in  back- 

iKine,  and  this  is  not  only  true  of  the  smaller  miller  but  alsp  some  of  the  laifir, 


miUers.  You  will  recaU  that  Mr.  Mulliken  said  at  the  meeting  that  they  could 
not  add  in  their  eoattaiite  for  AtlM^it  faegmd  eo  or  90  days,  the  specifications 
that  a  carrying  charge  of  10  cents  per  barrel  per  month  woukl  be  ad£dfar  ship- 
ment thereafter,  because  some  of  the  buyers  would  refuse  to  buy  on  such  temw. 
Itappeare  to  me  that  this  was  a  very  weak  admission,  and  that  it  would  be 
nmmu  Uie  mstai  would  oondode  that  if  a  sufficient  number  would  absolutely 

Kto  omke  sales  only  for  shipment  not  later  than  9B  dm,  «ad  that  when 
ent  would  extend  beyond  such  time  a  caifviiMrohMHe  off  1ft  <—Mt«  ImjmiI 
pn  month  would  be  added  to  the  price.  --ai  «  >v  luiw  |u  Dwrai 

I  wondei^  wliethcr  I  am  right  that  the  millers  could  in  a  periectly  legal  manner 
enter  into  an  agreement  that  no  sales  would  be  made  lor  shipmontbeymid  9(1 

days  except  where  a  carrying  charge  of  10  cents  per  barrel  per  month  wouW  bo 
added  to  t^  pnce  beyond  such  period.  Some  of  the  miUs,  especially  the  large 
9om,  lear  the  inatter  ol  coming  in  conflict  with  the  law  and  thereby  causinir 
ttiim  some  unpleasant  notoriety  on  the  part  ol  tiie  aetivity  of  govemmentid 
representatives.   It  seems  to  me  that  trade  practices  probably  would  not  ^^^mw 

^fS^^V^Sr^. "         -  * 

If  a  sufl^sient  number  of  mills  and  represeDtathro  eoBome  actually  signed 

an  agreement  not  to  sell  for  shipment  beyond  90  days,  except  where  a  canyimr 
C'yge^^lO  cents  per  barrel  per  month  is  added  to  the  price,  Mr.  Mulliken 
and  others  wo^d  have  no  difficulty  in  selling  their  buyers  accordingly  It  is 
my  MiflgseHon  that  tefomuttion  ho  teeeived  Irom  some  legal  advisor  as  to  whether 
such  an  agreement  would  in  any  manner  conflict  with  any  laws  whatsoever 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  there  would  be  no  conflict  with  any  law  in  drawing  up 
an  agreeDMnt  to  comply  with  certain  trade  practices,  but  would  like  to  have 
jour  reaetiott  to  lUs  suggestion. 

II  such  an  agreement  could  be  lewdly  entered  into  and  we  had  a  enflMent 
number  of  mills  to  sign  the  agreement,  and  to  have  the  same  go  into  effect  after 
a  certain  date  and  then  have  a  circular  printed  that  we  could  send  out  to  our 
eumneia  and  all  our  sales  representatives,  you  can  readily  see  that  we  could 
make  a  complete  turnabout-face  in  our  entire  industry  in  this  matter.  I  would 
hke  to  suggest,  however,  that  such  an  agreement  be  made  effective  as  ol  some 
future  date,  80  that  enough  millers  in  ail  sections  of  the  country  could  be  corre- 
sponded  witti  and  get  most  ol  than  in  the  fold.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  unless 
the  millers,  as  a  group,  will  make  resl  honest-to-goodness  efforts  to  improve 
trade  practices,  they  will  certainly  never  attain  them.  I  am  also  entirely  out 
of  patience  with  the  miller  who  stated  that  he  could  carry  his  wheat  for  5  cents 
a  barrel  per  month,  as  in  making  that  statement  he  entirely  disreguds  that  the 
10  cents  per  barrel  per  month  carrying  charge  also  should  cover  the  lUk  **^*^*-^ 
miller  takes  with  reference  to  the  fluctuation  of  his  cost  by  suehinmtlHMHHi 
as  feed,  etc.,  when  making  contracts  for  future  shipments. 

A  large  part  <rf  the  poor  price  level  and  grief  to  the  miUing  industry  can  undoubt- 
edly be  ascribed  to  the  practice  of  seUing  for  shipment  beyond  00  daye.   It  can 

^^Ai^y  ^u^^  ^1^.  ^1.^  "--r-"-f  rln  r n  f  nr  fvnhm,  iimm  iilliilifcii  m  Jiill_. 
etc.  t 

Mr.  Livingston  replied  to  ^  dbov«i  letter  mNbwilMr  17.  WM^ 
in  part,  aa  follows: 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your  comment  on  the  matter  ol  earrainc 
charges.  I  am  working  on  this,  together  with  the  matter  of  overhead,  and  3 
trying  tojret  something  formulated  for  the  meeting  on  Wednesday.  I  hopo 
fOft  vmfiad  it  poifdble  tobehere,  and,  if  time  wiU  permit,  I  would  enjoy  talkins 
ovor  those  things  with  you  belore  the  meeting  in  the  silsmeon. 

Ou  DeMiB^  9^  1924,  A.  C.  Loring,  president  of  the  PiUsurr 
Slow  Mdls  Co.,  Minneapolis,  wrote  to  George  M.  Palmer,  president  ol 
file  Hnbbaid  KGIfing  Co. ,  m  part,  as  follows : 

.AjMirering  that  paragrM>h  in  your  letter  in  regard  to  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  executive  committee,  would  say,  after  eonmderable  discussion,  it  was 
thought  best  to  put  the  subject  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Livinotoa,  to  sea 
If  He,  by  vanous  conferences,  could  not  arrive  at  some  basis  of  adjustment  Ha 
was  m  our  office  for  an  hour  or  so  yesterday  afternoon,  and  he  admits  frankly 
that,  so  to,  he  has  been  unable  to  formulate  any  set  of  rules  that  the  varioua 
miUe  would  agree  on,  and      tuitediitaMi  aete  flie  dmlopnMitof  the  iltoar 
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tion.  He  was  also  rather  uncertain  as  to  how  far  any  rules  could  be  fonnulatedy 
mud  said  th«l  he  woultf  liiVe  for  Washington  last  night,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
illllipliieh  with  'OffidalB  Mieiev'"to'ite'""lioir  w  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  eould  go* 
1  feel  now,  and  have  always  felt,  that  a  movement  such  as  proposed  must  be 
one  of  exceedingly  slow  development.  You  have  years  of  competitive  conditions 
and  customs  established  in  the  trade  that  can  onlv  be  ironed  out  slowly.  I  am 
Ml  very  8tiiiiii||hr  of  Mie  impreeiiofi,  oouM  it  be  (ione,  and  we  eould  get  all  the 
mills  in  the  country  to  adopt  it,  that  the  best  move  we  could  make  would  be  to 
sell  all  flour  on  the  basis  of  four  months*  delivery,  with  one-third  cent  per  day  credit 
for  each  day  the  flour  was  ordered  out  prior  to  the  end  of  the  four  months'  period. 
I  appreci&te  that  it  would  be  a  very  iiard  thing  to  do,  and,  yet,  if  it  could  once 
lie  estafoliflhed  and  this  made  the  bams  for  selling  flour,  it  would  insure  the  miller 
m  return  for  the  expense  that  he  now  suffers  through  the  nondelivery  of  flour. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  to  have  you  write  me,  and  assure  you  that  the  question 
ef  Mter  tefms  and  oonditicMis  wHI  m  given  at  full  ecuMiderfttioii  as  will  be  permii* 
ted  by  the  attitude  of  the  various  eoneems. 

On  December  10,  ii24,  Jttines  F.  BeD,  ¥ice  presideiit  of  Washburn- 
Omby  Co.y  Mimieftfdis,  MinB.,  wfote  I0  Mr.  Paimer,  »  part,  as 

I  dont  know  whether  there  have  been  mj  mmAiogft  during  my  absenoe,  but 
I  litink  these  should  be  held  frequency,  paiiida«riy  in  Hiese  4xM  times  when 
slack  business  makes  for  disquietude. 

I  am  hopeful,  too,  that  our  executive  committee  have  been  working  along  a 
plan  through  which  the  proper  information  may  clear  and  whereby  many  oi  tiiese 
apparent  cmi^ties  can  be  ironed  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  oonoemed,  as  I 
feel  this  is  a  very  critical  time  and  we  must  all  work  together  in  a  oonslnaetive 
manner  if  we  are  to  preserve  general  morale  in  the  industry. 

On  December  12,  1924,  Mr.  Pakier  replied  to  Mr.  Loiing's  letter 
of  December  9,  as  loMows: 

I  beMeve  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  another  meeting  of  the  Spring 
Wheat  Millers'  Club  as  soon  as  Mr.  Livingston  can  give  report  on  the  proposed 
code  of  ethics.  Will  you,  therefore,  kindly  act  as  promptly  as  possible  with 
lir.  Livingston  when  he  returns,  with  a  view  of  hatiig  a  meeting  called  as  soon 
as  possible? 

I  believe,  in  these  dull  times,  that  it  is  quite  essential  that  we  have  frequent 
meeiangs,  as  otherwise  it  is  hard  to  hold  some  of  our  members  in  line. 

On  December  12,  Mr.  Palmer  also  ref^ed  to  Mr.  Bell's  letter  of 
December  10,  in  part,  as  follows: 

There  has  hem  no  meeting  sinee  the  one  you  attended  last.  In  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Loring  he  advised  me  that  the  attempt  to  frame  up  a  course  of  ethics 
for  our  members  had  been  turned  over  to  Mr.  Livingston  and  that  Mr.  Livingston 
hful  gone  to  Washington  to  consult  with  some  people  there  in  regard  to  what 
esniif  be  done  al<mg  ^lis  Hne.  I  have  been  hoping  tMs  report  would  be  forth- 
coming without  much  more  delay  as  I  realize  that  we  should  have  frequent 
meetings,  and  I  believe  one  is  due  at  this  time.  I  am  writing  Mr.  Loring  to-day 
to  advise  me  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  what  progress  Mr.  Livingston  is 
making  witii  the  view  of  calling  the  meeting  as  soon  as  posnble. 

On  December  13,  1924,  Mr.  Loring  replied  to  Mr.  Palmer's  letter 
of  December  12,  as  follows: 

I  am  in  recdpt  of  your  favor  of  December  12,  and  upon  Mr.  Livingston's  return 
will  take  the  matter  up  and  disouss  it  with  him.  * 

The  situation,  to  my  mind,  is  not  improving.  Mr.  livingilcm  is  having  great 
difficulty  in  formulating  any  plan  that  can  be  agreed  upon.  I  fear  that  our 
"Mends  down  the  street"  have  rather  gotten  "cold  feet"  on  the  proposition  of 
a  code  of  el^cs,  which  is  going  to  make  it  very  hard  to  adjust.  As  you  kaow, 
Ifr.  livingiton  has  gone  to  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far, 
ttQd  in  what  way,  an  industry  can  go  and  be  entirely  within  their  rights. 

Upon  Mr.  Liviipiton's  return  will  be  glad  to  take  the  subject  up  again. 

On  December  20,  1924,  George  livingston,  of  the  Livingston 
Economic  Service,  MiiineapoMs,  Mkn,,  isipied  tb^  |oUowi^  »Pocitl 
memorandimi: 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Northwest  Spring  Wheat  Millers'  Club  has 
received  an  invitation  fr^  Mr.  H.  G.  Ran^iall.  acting  Jn  behalf  of  the  south- 
#e8ito'¥g^i^^^  atls^W  Jo^  tSty  to  discuss  miffing 

problems  of  mutual  interest.  I  assume  the  executive  cominittee  will  accept  this 
invitation,  since  it  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  to  exchange  views  (d  important 
milling  questions  of  special  interest  at  this  time  to  both  sections. 

I  am  informed  that  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Northwest  Spring  Wheat 
Millers'  Club  held  in  the  near  future,  perhaps  just  prior  to  the  coi^fermce  with 
the  southwestern  millers. 

The  holiday  season  is  slowing  up  the  flour  business,  but  most  millers  are  accept- 
ing the  situation  without  anxiety.  Flour  buying  during  this  period  of  the  year 
has  always  been  at  a  low  ebb,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  trying  to  force 
buyers  under  present  market  conditions.  Our  survey  leads  us  to  believe  buyers 
wiU  be  especially  alert  at  this  time  to  demoralize  the  present  market  situation. 
And  any  mill  which  yields  to  pressure  of  present  holida}'  market  conditions  "^ill 
be  the  victim  of  bargain  terms,  and  consequently  will  restrict  the  booking  of 
business  on  a  fair  basis  after  the  holiday  season.  Now  is  the  time  to  think  of, 
and  to  begin  the  practice  of,  New  Year's  resolutions  relating  to  sound  business 
methods,  and  not  the  time  to  let  the  holiday  spirit  run  away  with  good  judgment. 

According  to  a  bulletin  issued  January  8,  1925,  by  Mr.  Livingston, 
there  were  about  50  persons  at  the  Kansas  City  meeting,  'including 
President  Sydney  Anderson  and  representatives  from  Omaha,  St. 
Louis,  Salina,  Hutchinson,  Wichita,  Oklahoma  City,  and  Texas  mills. 
The  Northwest  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Loring,  Helm,  Gallaher, 
Baldwin^  Pahner,  McClure,  Mulliken,  Cahill,  and  Vandenover." 

Mr.  Livingston  described  the  discussion  on  tenns  as  follows: 

The  meeting  on  January  6  at  Kansas  City  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Spring  Wheat  Millers'  Qub  and  representatives  of  the  Southwest  mUls  waa 
characterized  by  harmony  and  good  feeling.    There  is  every  indication  tliat 

there  will  develop  better  understanding  and  closer  cooperation  between  these 
two  important  milling  sections.  The  meeting  was  informal  and  the  discussion 
centered  around  the  code  of  buaness  etbics.  Special  emphasis  was  placed  on 
forward  s^ng,  and  the  question  of  anaending  the  federation's  sales  contract  to 
provide  for  a  uniform  method  of  price  quotations  and  application  of  the  carry- 
ing charges  was  discussed  at  some  length.  The  proposal  receiving  consideration 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Loring  and  involved  the  modification  of  the  contract  so 
as  to  base  all  price  quotations  on  12&^y  shipment  with  a  discount  of  one-third 
cent  per  barrel  for  each  day  flour  was  ordered  out  before  the  termination  of  the 
contract.  The  proposal  received  sympathetic  consideration,  and  by  resolution 
the  matter  was  referred  back  to  the  several  group  meetings  which  are  held  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Southwest  for  consideration  and  later  preaentatfenat  tli0 
.\pril  meeting  of  the  Millers'  Natiomil  Federation. 

B.  W.  Goodell,  vice  president  of  Kiiig  Midas  Milliiig  Co.,  Mume- 
apdis,  ttetdd  to  an  agent  of  the  oommissioii  Ul  Jaauwy.  1925,  AhaJk 
''we  assess  a  carrying  charge  of  ond-tiMM  etfot  per  baim  per  day  on 
all  flour  sold  but  not  d^ywed.'' 

A.  L.  Hale,  general  manager  of  the  Commander  Mill  Co.,  Minne* 
apolis,  stated  to  an  agent  of  the  commission  February,  1925,  th$i 
the  sales  contract  of  the  company  provided  for  a  charge  of  10  oenla 
per  barrel  for  each  30  days  the  contract  is  carried  beyond  the  con- 
tract period,  but  that  the  company  made  no  collection  for  canTiiig 
charges  during  1924. 

Officials  of  the  Wabasha  Roller  Mill  Co.,  Wabasha,  Minn.,  stated 
to  an  agent  of  the  commission  in  March,  1925,  that  they  charged 
one-third  cent  per  day  per  barrel  carrying  chargej  as  recommended 
by  the  National  Federation.  ' 

No  further  information  regarding  activity  by  northwestern  mills 
on  selling  terms  was  secured  until  at  the  AprD,  1925,  meeting  of  the 
Millers'  National  Federation  in  Chicago,  which  is  described  on  page 
415  below. 


JSouihwestem  ««j*ww.— The  mills  in  the  Southwest  apparaitlj 
became  interested  m  establishing  uniform  sellhig  tenns  on  flour  in 
the  spring  of  1924,  as  the  earliest  infonnation  secured  on  this  point  m 

this  section  was  for  April,  1924. 

On  April  11,  1924,  C.  V.  Topping,  secretary  of  the  Southwestern 
Millers*  League,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  wrote  to  T.  L.  Hoffman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  follows: 


I  talked  with  joxLmm  time  sfo  and  you  mmmd  quits  fuUj  nwthod 

of  nanoling  time  salML 

^^llm  it  a  great  deal  of  talk  now  and  we  are  getting  ready  for  the  new  erop,. 
SM  I  fiel  that  the  Southwest  should  take  a  stand  and  get  together  on  some 

Mnd  of  a  proposition  so  that  all  of  the  mills  sell  and  adopt  a  uniform  basis  whether 
it  be  six  months  or  [aj  year.  There  should  be  an  established  and  uniform  basis 
for  charging  for  this  longtime  booking,  and  I  think  your  plan  contemplates  a 
(»rtain  amount  to  be  added  for  eaeh  month  m  a  oarrying  charge  and  in  the  event 
that  the  flour  is  taken  out  before  the  contract  time,  credit  is  given  the  buyer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  of  this  kind  could  be  worked  and  the  plan 
adapted  by  all,  and  if  we  can  agree  on  the  basis  it  might  be  put  over  in  other  sectiona 
of  the  country. 

My  idea  in  writing  you  is  that  vou  handle  this  topic  at  our  meeting  on  the  23d, 
as  I  am  leaving  this  evemm  for  Washington  and  I  will  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  you  and  talk  it  over.  I  lUKfie  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Martin  Ismert 
and  had  a  slmrt  talk  with  Ifr.  fiantaisburi^  mud  I  believ*  that  some  good  piwik 
can  be  worked  out  and  adopted  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  millers. 

I  will  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  will  go  into  this  matter  and  be  pfrenaisd 
to  present  something  tangible  to  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  referred  to  above  was  held  at  Kansas  Citv  on  April 
22  and  23.  According  to  a  bulletin  issued  on  April  26,  1924,  by  J.  N. 
Campbell,  secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Millers'  Association,  Omaha,. 
Nebr.,  the  following  statements  were  made  regarding  selling  terms: 


On  long-tini|j||es,  Mr.  Hoffman  said,  they  expected  to  or  would  make  long-^ 
time  Sides  of  f||||p%>  gix  months  on  a  basis  of  cost,  profits,  t^jod  carrying  charges^ 

Manager  Harry  RandaU,  of  the  Midland  Milling  Co.,  said  that  conversigm 
costs  were  about  81  cents,  sales  costs  ranging  from  24  to  36  cents  per  barreL 
The  industry  would  fare  better  if  no  forward  sales  were  made  beyond  60  day» 
and  drafts  should  carry  interest  chaifes  for  the  tiine  they  were  out.   ♦   ♦  ♦= 

Mr.  Martin  Ismert  nid  that  the  I-H  Oi.  poelti^^^  would  Mt  MMie  mj  lovv 
ward  sales  beyond  60  days  no  matter  what  other  nub  mii^t  oo.  Ho  MMtvafiti- 
should  be  booked  on  new  crop  before  June  16. 

^  On  May  2,  1924,  C.  V.  Toppine,  secretMy  of  the  Southwestern 
MlUars'  League,  wrote  to  G.  G.  Sohlberg,  of  the  Acme  Milling  Co.^ 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  regarding  the  meeting  of  a  committee  about 
the  middle  of  May  to  formulate  a  plan.  A  sheet  attached  to  this, 
letter  carries  the  names  of  4  committeemen  from  Oklahoma,  7  from 
Kansas,  3  from  Nebraska,  and  4  from  Kansas  City.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  sheet  appears  the  following: 

Mr.  Sohlberg.  I  move  that  a  committee  of  millers  from  Kansas,  Nebraska^ 
Oklahoma,  and  Missouri  River  be  appointed  with  the  secretary  to  work  out  a 
plan  to  aen  fkmr  to  brokers  and  bafcen,  pactleularly  with  vaferanee  to  long-time 
booking  This  ocMDimittee  to  be  appointed  imm  wpnamUMY^  distrieta  imd  lari» 
enough  to  cover  ^  temtory  genmUy. 

Tha  committee  met  at  Kansas  Citj,  Mo.,  on  Msj  16,  1924,  anil 
m  May  17  Mr.  To§§mg  wrola  to  J.  N.  Camf^bdyi,  m  p$tt,  as  fottoips: 

I  am  very  sorry  that  yon  were  not  at  ll»  meeting  yeatevday,  and  no  doubl 
^ou  will  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Abbott  mi  hi  will       you  au  tbe  infoimatioii 

in  regard  to  the  meeting. 

But  for  fear  that  he  may  not  adviae  yon  fully,  I  want  to  say  that  while  the  terms 
and  long4ime  booidiip  were  iUee«Hed  we  cil  not  get  anywhere  In  tin  way  of 


COlfFJBTmON  FItOFm  IN  BBKAD  WWJm  lOi 


correcting  or  reducing  the  time.  Three  or  four  of  the  big  mills  of  Kansas  City 
advised  tnat  under  favoraUe  conditions  Mid  to  the  rjWht  kind  of  parties  they 
would  book  flour  as  much  as  six  months  in  advance.  Tney  were  open  and  fraoa 
in  their  statements  so  they  can  not  be  criticized  in  saying  what  they  would  do 
and  it  put  everyone  on  their  guard  to  know  just  what  the  conditions  would  be. 
We  hope  to  correct  and  reduce  these  long-tfane  bookings  by  the  work  tiiat  we  have 
^luliined. 

On  June  12,  1924,  J.  W.  Craver,  of  the  Aunt  Jemima  Mills  Co.| 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  wrote  Mr.  Topping  as  follows: 

I  have  looked  over  your  lette^r  of  Mav  28  to  our  representatives  and  salesmen. 

I  note  yon  refer  to  5  emta  |)er  barrel  carrying  charge  aad  fiO  eeate  entering 
charge.   Is  this  to  be  general  in  the  Southwest  the  coming  season? 

Southeastern  mills  are  working  on  10  cents  per  barrel  carrying  charge.  As  we 
see  it,  there  would  be  a  loss  in  c  arryioff  wheat  for  forward  sales  at  5  cents  per  barrel, 
unless  we  could  buy  wheat  al  conaldmbly  below  $1  per  budML 

I  dMNdd  Uke  to  liear  from  you  by  rekm  maO. 

On  June  10,  1924,  Mr.  Topping  repUed  as  follows: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  12th  and  note  what  you  say,  that  the  Southeast 
are  working  on  a  I(V«ent  per  barrel  carrying  charge. 

I  had  occasion  to  talk  with  a  number  ca  the  soft-wheat  millers  over  in  9t. 
Louis  last  week  and  find  their  carrying  charge  is  10  cents  whenever  they  make  it. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  past  there  has  been  very  little  carrying 
eharses  oolleoted  on  these  contracts  both  in  tiie  hard  and  soft  wneat  dia^dlgla 

I  feel  that  there  should  be  a  charge  collected  and  I  know  that  a  movi^lllliiaa 
made  to  carry  out  the  contract  as  outlined  in  the  federation  contract. 

It  looks  verv  much  to  me  as  if  we  were  going  to  have  a  bettcar  season  and  mills 
generaDy  are  fining  up  to  make  a  little  money  this  year. 

Every  meeting  I  have  attended  they  seem  to  be  in  a  mood  for  getting  some 
returns  on  their  investment,  and  with  the  crop  situation  in  the  way  it  it  it  loolai 
to  me  as  if  the  Southwest  would  come  in  for  a  good  year's  business. 

On  June  17,  1024,  Mr.  Craver  replied  as  follows: 
I  have  your  letter  of  June  16. 

Just  as  soon  as  you  have  something  definite  as  to  what  the  Southwest  mills 
are  going  to  do  in  the  way  of  carryine  charge  for  next  year's  business  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  you.  It  is  going  to  be  neeeesary  for  ua  to  order  aome  new  con« 
tracts  soon,  and  we  don't  want  to  include  a  10-oent  per  barrel  eanrying  diarge 
after  90  days  if  everyone  else  in  the  Southwest  la  SWg  ta  worii  on  a  5-oent  per 
barrel  carrying  charge. 

Trusting  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  at  ah  early  date, 
I  am. 

On  June  18,  1^24,  Mr.  Topping  replied  as  follows: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  17th,  and,  in  reply,  the  mills  are  going  to  stick 
to  the  10-cent  per  barrel  per  month  carrying  charge  as  a  maximum. 

But  there  is  a  move  on  foot  to  change  this  acnaewhat  and  charge  1  cent  for  each 
three  days  or  fraction  thereof,  as  the  mills  seem  to  think  that  this  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  way  and  the  buyer  then  would  only  pay  for  the  actuid  time. 

I  will  keep  you  advised  Oi  any  development  along  this  line. 

On  July  31,  1924,  W.  H.  Cahill,  sales  managerJofjBemhard  Stem 
&  Sons  (Inc.) ,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  wrote  to  R.  C.  Sowden,  of  the  New 
Era  Milling  Co.,  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  as  follows: 

It  is  quite  surprising  to  us  to-day  to  receive  a  report  from  our  Central  Penn- 
sylvania salesman  (Harrisburg,  Pa.,  district)  that  on  July  29  Polar  Bear  was 
being  quoted  in  that  territory  for  shipment  to  April  1,  1925.  It  is  v«ry  (Uffieult 
for  us  to  believe  that  this  report  is  true,  and  so  we  are  taking  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  ask  you  as  to  whether  or  not  you  have  made  any  quotations  for  such  time 
of  shipment.  We  are  trving  mighty  hard  to  not  only  hold  rigidly  to  prices 
consistent  with  coat  but  ano  to  get  away  from  long-tune  bookings;  in  fact,  where- 
ever  possible  we  are  confining  our  shipments  to  ^Sirithin  60  days.*' 

You  will  oblige  us  very  much  by  letting  us  hear  from  you  in  response  to  this 
communication,  and,  of  course,  you  know  that  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  recipro> 
eate  at  any  time. 


40S       COMPETITION  AND  PROFITS  IN  BIHAD  AND  FLOm 


Mr.  SowdttI  ttplied  on  August  2,  1924,  as  follo#i: 

Wt  liave  one  round  lot  of  flour  sold  in  the  Harrisbura;  district  for  August  and 
S^iieiiito  shipnaent  and  we  expect  to  deliver  this  flour  bv  October  or  c3lect  the 
Miraur  Millers'  National  Federation  carrying  charge. 

Tlie  report  that  we  are  quoting  Polar  Bear  for  shipment  to  April  1,  1925,  we 
met  Inclined  to  believe  is  salesmen's  talk  because  we  certainly  have  quoted  nothing 
down  there  for  i^h^ent  beyond  60  or  90  days,  nor  have  we  authorized  any  of 
our  men  to  do  so.  Wtait  toir  we  are  selling  is  for  prompt  or  near-by  shipment 
at  prices  that  all  [will]  show  a  profit  and  thia  buaioeeB  is  much  more  stttisflMitorr 
than  the  long-time  bookings  last  year. 

For  your  infcmiation  we  do  not  have  half  the  flour  on  our  books  now  that  we 
had  a  year  ago,  and  in  tiifelng  with  other  mills  we  find  that  this  seems  to  be  the 
general  situation. 

On  September  10, 1924,  J.  W.  Weigel,  manaffer  of  tke  Dodge  atj 
JJlour  Mills,  Dodge  City,  Kaiis.,  wrote  to  C.  V.  Topping,  seoretarr 
of  the  Southweslean  Millers'  League,  as  follows : 

Recently  we  have  been  hearing  of  the  extromelv  low  priees  that  have  been 
made  by  Kansas  mills  in  various  domestic  markets.  These  complaints  are  becom- 
ing more  numerous  daily.  Not  onlv  are  prices  below  cost  of  production  being 
quoted  but  terms  and  conditions  of  sale  are  becomuig  as  loose  as  ever.  Our 
Iwokers  and  salesmen  tell  us  that  there  are  very  few  mills  that  are  asking  carrying 
*i|^ny  longer.  We  quote  from  a  letter  fmm  our  St.  JUniis  t0pmumSi 
wweii  We  just  received  this  morning.    He  says: 

"You  really  would  be  dumfounded  to  know  the  prices  and  time  of  shipment 
bemg  offered  m  this  market;  in  fact,  most  mills  have  forgotten  about  carryfmc 
charges  and  are  booking  up  until  July  1,  1925." 

J^^^^FJ^^^  representative  advised  us  yesterday  that  established  and  well- 
advertised  Kansas  brands  were  selling  in  New  York  City  for  $6  basis  cotton 
98  s  on  95  per  cent  bakers'  patent  grades,  but  that  these  sales  wm  made  for 
unmediate  shipment  only. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  you  are  not  in  position  to  do  anything  regarding  this, 
mmm  do  we  offer  the  above  as  a  complaint,  but  we  just  thought  that  you  might 
be  interested  in  having  this  information  from  us  as,  no  doubt,  you  are  getting  it 
gom  other  sources.  It  is  beginning  to  look  as  though  mills  were  gradually  drift- 
aig  back  into  doing  business  on  the  same  unprofitable  and  unbusinesslike  basis 
ae  M  year  aga. 

Mr.  Topping  repMed  on  September  11,  1924,  as  follows: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  10th,  and  I  am  verv  much  surprised  at  the  con- 
tents of  saine  and  I  feel  beyond  any  doubt  that  your  information  is  not  correct. 

I^ve  tallMKl  with  a  great  many  millers  and  your  broker  seems  to  be  the  first 
one  that  has  intimated  any  such  condition. 

The  naillers  hi  I^aaiiB,.jQiy.  „.do  not  know  of  such  a  condition,  and  I  wish  that 
you  would  go  back  tilHPillW  a  good,  strong  letter,  telling  him  that  you  can  not 
believe  such  is  the  condition  and  that  y#u  want  him  to  get  this  information  in 
writing,  showing  the  mills  that  are  makine  these  prices  and  these  terms.  Also 

fit  the  name  of  the  mill  that  is  making  a  $6  price  in  98's  on  95  per  cent  at  New 
ork.    I  will  be  very  much  siui^ised  to  see  if  he  is  able  to  get  such  a  quotation 
CHT  pui  any  such  quotations  down  to  any  mil. 

llie  conditions  at  the  present  time  were  never  better;  mills  are  refusing  abso« 
lutely  to  sell  on  long  time  and  are  refusing  to  accept  any  flour  sale  unless  it  shows 
a  profit. 

This  Is  not  only  true  of  the  mills  along  the  Missouri  River  but  it  is  also  true  of 
the  large  majority  of  Kansas  mills. 

I  wish  you  could  attend  one  of  the  Kansas  meetings  at  Hutchinson  sometime 
anct  see  what  they  have  to  say. 
I  wil  wait  with  interest  your  trying  to  get  this  information  for  me. 

On  October  27,  1924,  Mr.  Weigel  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Topping,  as 

pow^^  "ote  the  attached  letter  and  return  ^ame  for  our  files  ai  promptly  at 

It  is  very  evident  now  that  if  aU  mills  had  sold  for  60  days'  delivery  only,  market 
conditions  would  be  much  healthier  now.  As  it  is,  those  buyers,  especiaUy  in 
the  larger  centers,  who  have  Jow-priced  flour  that  was  booked  three  or  lour  mftnth« 
90»  aro  now  setting  the  priee  and  dominating  the  market.  ^  ^  "f"'^ 
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It  seems  to  the  writer  that  if  we  could  get  together  on  this  feature  that  a  lot 
oi  our  troubles  would  be  eliminated.  If  everyone  would  sell  for  60  days  onlv, 
business  would  be  steady.  It  would  not  be  in  spurts.  The  ndllers  would,  of 
course,  set  the  price,  as  the  resellers  would  be  robbed  of  ammunition.  The 
matter  of  price  cutting  or  price  differences,  under  those  conditions,  would  not 
amount  to  very  much.  When  there  is  no  limit  set  as  to  the  time  of  future  deliv» 
ery,  then  price  differences  and  price  cutting^  becomes  a  serious  matter. 

We  trust  that  we  are  not  bothering  yoa  tao  mmh  wf^  aendSi^  fn  this  infor- 
mation. 

The '  *  attached  letter  "  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  tho  aboTe 
letter  was  not  secured  by  the  commiaaion,  nor  was  the  answer  of  Mr. 

Topping  to  Mr.  Weigel' s  letter. 

On  November  14,  1924,  W.  H.  Cahill,  sales  manager  of  Bernard 
Stern  &  Sons  (Inc.),  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  wrote  R.  C.  Sowden  regarding 
the  sale  of  flour  in  Pennsylvania  for  long-time  sb^meat.  Mr.  CahiU 
wrote: 

Under  no  circumstances  do  we  wish  to  become  pests,  but  in  line  with  previous 
exchanges  of  correspondence  and  what  you  have  told  Mr.  Stern  and  the  writer 
from  time  to  time  we  really  feel  no  hesitancy  in  coming  to  you  now  in  connection 
with  a  report  just  received  from  our  central  Pennsjriyania  aedesmen  that,  to  use 
the  slang  expression,  "knocked  us  for  a  row  of  ash  cans."  Our  Mr.  F.  H.  Fisher 
informs  us  that  he  ran  onto  a  baker  in  central  Pennsylvania,  that  is,  in  the  Harris- 
burg  district,  who  claims  to  have  purchased  last  July,  Polar  Bear  flour  at  $6.76 
per  barrel,  halves  cotton,  freight  paid  Harrisburg  rate,  for  shifiment  up  to  n«rt 
July.  (The  quantity  reported  on  this  purchase  was  2,000  barrels.)  This  baker 
does  not  claim  to  have  purchased  this  flour  from  your  mill  but  does  claim  to  have 
MTchased  it  through  a  broker,  and  it  probably  won't  take  three  guesses  for  you  to 
know  who  the  broker  is. 

It  is  not  the  price  that  we  are  writing  about  at  this  time,  but  the  extremely 
damaging  practice  of  long-time  bookings.  To  the  writer's  way  of  thinking,  there 
hasn't  been  any  other  phase  of  flour  selUng  that  has  caused  so  much  demoraliza- 
tion and  ruinous  practices  than  these  long-time  bookings.  No  need  (tf  our  gQi% 
into  details  with  you  as  to  the  many  evils  that  crop  out  of  the  inaPtlsc  of  selling 
a  buyer  for  m  any  months  farther  ahead  than  he  can  possibly  gauge  his  require- 
ments. We  don't  want  to  go  beyond  the  border  of  minding  our  own  business, 
but  we  are  sure  that  you  share  our  point  of  view  on  this  subject,  and  are  likewise 
confident  that  such  transactions,  if  it  was  actually  made,  was  made  without  your 
knowledge  and  consent.  Our  experience  in  the  last  few  months  has  convinced 
us  beyond  a  doubt  that  mills  have  made  wonderful  progress  along  the  road  of 
sane,  sensible,  diginified  mmhandising  of  flour — getting  away  from  the  haphaz- 
ard, hit-or-miss,  ridiculous  methods  that  were  employed  on  the  previous  crop, 
for  instance.  However,  all  the  good  that  has  been  done,  or  a  great  part  of  it  at 
least,  will  be  undone  if  it  remains  even  possible  for  a  broker  to  make  such  trane- 
actions  as  this  alleged  sale  and  get  away  with  it. 

Bease  pardon  this  lengthy  letter.  We  shall  be  very  appreciative  of  having 
your  response  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

With  the  writer's  very  kindest  personal  regards  and  also  a  greeting  from  our 
Mr;  Walter  Stern,  we  are. 

Mr.  Sowden  replied  on  November  17,  1924,  as  follows: 

You  need  not  feel  the  least  hesitancy  in  wriMna  aaafmp^iiSag  a-flBIHicMnioll  at 
is  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  14th. 

WhMe  I  know  absolutely  that  there  is  no  bjaker  in  the  Harrisburg  territory,  or 
anywhere  else  for  that  matter,  that  has  any  su^  contract  booked  wi^  us  as 
your  Mr.  Fisher  reports,  I  realize  that  our  representative,  Mr.  Long,  has  made 
resales.  He  is  financially  responsible;  all  of  our  flour  sales  are  made  to  him  direct 
and  he  pays  all  the  drafts.  Last  year  I  happen  to  know  that  he  sold  flour  short 
and  sustained  quite  a  loss.  Mr.  Long  handles  a  Montana  flow  aecount  and  ours, 
and  to  some  extent  I  feel  that  his  last  year's  es[perienoe  hae  been  a  pietty  apcia 
lesson  to  him. 

Like  you,  we  deplore  this  method  of  doing  business,  but  the  only  way  that  w« 
can  get  away  from  it  is  to  put  our  own  salesmen  on  this  territory,  and  we  are  not 
yet  quite  prepared  to  do  this,  because,  as  you  know,  real  flpur  saii^men  of  proven 
ability  are  scarce. 


imaammn  Mm  mmwm  m  mmm^  aub  flour 


year  hav«  owddnly  made  mmdnM  pnmm  ta  thflir  mI&is 

IniOTove  the  conditions  in  the  Harriflburg  district. 

iiJSSl^tiSr??.^«S!.^  appreciates  your  letl«  and  with  kindeH 
psrsonml  regaivte  to  Major  Stem  aad  yoinvdf ,  I  mmmki. 

^^S^E^'S^fell^'  ^^'i/-  ^-  ^^'d'  Shawnee  Milling  Ca., 

wi>t©  Id  Mf .  Som4m  as  fallows :  * 

he  b^k°J^      wlS!'?  t    tiPtL  from  Mr.  Walker.    He  stated  that 

^^♦S^  ^'J^^  not  b^ond.   On  account  of  his  booking  to  AprU  1. 

*^,OWahoma  mills  mot  ^  price  at  Dallas  and  booked  ^  Ji™  1 
♦'H***^"^^  ^  decidedly  against  this  long-time  booking  that  I 

Mttmediately  wrote  letters  trying  to  offset  this  practice  th^t  was  so  r^tis  last 

I  do  not  Wte  ttie  attitode  of  Thad  Hoffman.   Me  stated  mmnUr  that  he  did 

^  ThSJJ^f^JK^'*"'^  managers  to  attend  the  group  meetings,  and  that  he,  hS2 
^^ii  tu^me  and  attended  only  occasionallv.    When  inter- 

a  Jttle  f urttier,  ho  did  state  he  would  have  them  send  in  their  sales  reports. 
The  report,  however,  was  quite  dlseonoer^  to  the  (^lalumia  miUers.  L  we 
thought  he  was  one  of  the  strong  advocatS  of  the  sroup  mee™^  '  Th^ 

m  bST  52^^  ^r.K^^.^!5«K*^^^  "^^^^  hirSpress  hhfself  as  hJ 
SSrf*.  rL^^SS^  ^^^iJL^\P*^ii«  wl^?'*  one  of  his  influence  speaks  it 
rSTs^Sthr^S^^if  K^*  *^  iS^Softiian  Is  o»  of  the  dominating  factors 
m  the  Stouthwest;  that  he  is  a  man  of  fine  discernment:  is  ahatoktftiriWld  aaA: 

disgE)ojed  to  be  considerate  of  the  little  mill  as  well  as  the  larJT^^ 

««^2l*^™S5''*J*^,Sy        ^^^EL*!  *  *«»*»ng  time  along  somewhere: 

no  gan  wo*  o«t  100  per  cent  effieioil;  6«t  wiien^e  compare  the  present 
w!      "^tiJ^^J^.  thiTtimSwo  must  admit  that  the  effort^  mftS» 

t^^«rrt^:^^^  Mr.  Hoffman  ha.  been  a  laado?3 

thfK^SSl^-?  ^almma  mffls  •»  jMominod  to  do  and  that  is  to  clean  up  all 
^eboo^jiaa fast  as  they  expireand not pennit of  extoMions that  wiU nm tihMO 

We  wM  hayo  a  wmMag  in  (^lahwna  City  Ifao  latter  naii  of  next  w«i>k  wiU 

Thad  L.  Hoffman,  praideQi  Kamm  Ftowr  Mab  Co.,  Kansas  City. 

f  ^SSw  liT^  "Faanw  «D  ooUeol  canying  charge 

li  nnply  handing  a  rebate  to  yonr  ensloiiiflr,  and  I  wradflrif  many 
mto  would  actiia%  wnie  a  ebeok  and  aond  h  to  tbdr  customers, 
vliii^is  equiTalent  to  ii^en  tlMj  fai  to  We 
m ^Mutely  ]»  lavnr  of  tiie  mtxfhg  drnxga;  klaot,  m  miMl 

m#*'  5*  S*?'^^*  secretary  of  Kansas  CSty  MiUers '  Club,  Kansas  Qty. 
MO.,  stated  to  an  agent  of  the  commission  in  December,  1024,  that  at 

group  meetmgs  of  millers  in  Kansas  City  carrying  charges  and  paok- 
age  differfflitials  were  discussed  and  that  they  were  getting  the  imlleni 
toacii  mto  hne  on  these  pohcies.  A  year  or  two  ago  most  millers  were 
iomg  out  and  selling  and  aUowing  the  jobber  to  order  the  flour  out 
whenever  he^t  like  it  and  that  many  of  tlie  large  mills  undoubtedly 
%iit  h«ivi|y  wIm  wheat  went  up  in  pric^^  hmuuuui«ijj 

Kansas  MillersJ  Club,  Wichita,  Kans, 
emed  to  an  agent  of  the  commission  m  December,  1924,  that  the  club 
endeavors  to  get  its  noembers  to  always  add  in  the  carrying  charee  and 
to  adl  <Mi  not  more  than  €0  daja' ^ 
^The  H.  D  Lee  Ftoiur  Mills  Co.,  Salina,  Kans.,  the  William  Kelly 
ilrfr^i^V  J  *S.?"^?vS*^y  Newton  miU  and  elevator  branch 
f  IbfSlfrv^  InT  ¥^       El  Reao  .Mill 

fSSlfci^L^SllS^M  Wted  eari^  in  1926  that  they  wen 
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^A.  R.  Kinney,  preskient  Nebraska  Consolidated  Mills  Co.,  Omahi, 
Nebr.,  stated  to  an  agent  of  the  commission  in  1925  that  most  of  the 
mmers  were  sticking  to  the  federation's  carrying  charge  most  of  the 
time. 

Paclcage  differeiMh.—The  Millers'  Nation^  Federation  has  estab- 
iMhed  a  bst  of  price  differentials  to  be  duaged  by  millers  throughout 
toe  country  for  flour  sold  in  the  various  kmds  and  sizes  (It  packages 
®ee  Exhibit  IV,  p.  123,  Competitive  Conditions  in  Dour  Mfllii^ ) 

Durmg  the  penod  covered  by  this  part  of  the  commission's  investi- 
gation there  were  in  use  three  such  lists,  the  effective  dates  of  whieh 
were  December  16,  1922,  January  2, 1924,  and  April  1, 1924.  These 
lists  were  prepared  by  the  committee  on  package  differentials  of  the 
Millers'  National  Federation  and  distributed  in  printed  form  by  the 
secretary  of  the  federation  to  members  and  nonmembefs,  lisi 
effective  April  1,  1924,  is  as  follows:  '  * 

MiBm' Naikm4a  FederatimJ^  package  differenUals  im4,  No.  2),  aupersedina 
wkedtde  of  Januant  if,         effective  AprU  1,19B4  ^ 


Weight, 
pounds 


rand 


198 

Wood 

%i 

-.do  

Jute  

m 

—do  

m 

Cotton.... 

m 

...do.  

m 

...do.  

18 

...do  

...do  

»r 

...do  

if« 

...do.  

---do.  

10 

—do.  

8.8 

...do_. 

8 

...do.  

7 

.-do  

6 

—do  

5 

—do  

4.9 

...do  

4 

...do  

—do.  

z 

...do.  

s 

...do  

4» 

Papw 

48 

...do  

24H 

...do  

24 

—do,  

...do.  

...do-  

m 

...do  

'  i 

...do.  

—do  

...do  

6 

—do.  

4 

...do  

*H 

...do.  

1 

...do  

1 

...do.  

10,55  over  basis   ... 

$1.30  over  basis  ...  

$0.10  under  basis  

Same  as  basis  (2  to  bairel)  

Basis  (2  to  bmU  

$0.10  OBilflr  basis  (2  to  ban^). 
$0.20  over  basis  (4  to  barrel). 

$0.10  over  basis  (4  to  barrel)  

$0.40  over  basis  (8  to  barrel). „ 
$0.30  over  basis  (8  to  barrel).-. 
$0.60  over  basis  (16  to  barrel).. 
$0.50  over  bssis  (16  to  bairel).. 

$1  over  basis  (30  to  barrel)  

$0.90  over  basis  (20  to  barrel). 
$0.90  over  basis  (24  to  barrel). 
$1.20  over  basis  (28  to  barrel)., 

$1  over  basis  (32  to  barrel)  

$1.50  over  basis  (40  to  barrel).. 
$1.40  over  basis  (40  to  barrel) 
$1.M  over  basis  (48  to  barrel).. 

$2  over  basis  (56  to  barrel)  

$1.90  over  basis  (64  to  barrel). 
$2.60  over  basis  (96  to  barrel).. 
Same  as  basis  (4  to  barrel)  .. 
$0.10  under  basis  (4  to  barrel).. 
$0.10  over  basis  (8  to  barrel). 

Same  as  basis  (9  to  band)  

$0.30  over  basis  (16  to  barrel).. 
$0.20  over  basis  (16  to  barrel).. 
$0.60  over  basis  (20  to  barrel),. 
$0.40  over  basis  (24  to  barrel  .. 
$0.50  over  basis  (28  to  barrel) 
$0.60  over  basis  (32  to  barreL.. 

$1  over  basis  (40  to  barrel)  

$0.90  over  basis  (48  to  barrel) 
$1.10  over  basis  (56  to  barrel).. 
$1.10  over  basis  (64  to  barrel)  . 
$1.90  over  basis  (96  to  barrel).. 
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O^de  Jato  envelopes  (l  to  barrel),  20  cents  per  barrel  additional. 
OoMde  Jute  envelopes  (2  to  barrel),  30  cents  per  barrel  additional. 
OoMde  cotton  envelopes  (2  to  barrel),  40  cents  per  banal  ftdHiti«»ai 
Outside  paper  envelopes  (4  to  barrel),  40  '^'^jSm^mp^  wSsvtS^^ 
AU  sales  to  be  made  basis  98-pound  cotton. 

flcmr  is  packed  in  buyer's  140-poand  juto  bags.  ""^■"^ 

«£S£Li*L?S?2?I  have  option  of  shipping  flour  in  cotton  or  jute  sacks  wheraatttermav  bava 

4MoUlad  at  time  of  sala,  ezoept  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  buyer  and  aaUanrttSiiiafiSBS 


ilO     mmmrmm  mB  wmomm  in  bbsad  anj>  floitb 

A  lederatioii  buUetin  accompanying  the  above  list  reads  as  follows: 

ftUtetin  No.  SaO  ^'  ^"^ 

Beviaed  ptckice  dftmnMak. 

•Ite©  is  indoMd  bmj^^  a  oopT  of  imlmi  mtkMm  diflterential  schedule, 
effective  Apnl  1, 1924.  Tliis  mqierwdet  llie  eolMd^  2. 1934  Fleam 

put  these  iiip  effect.  •-—^j «,  <r«pw 

IVVhate        of  all  those  wim  lave  pequeJIIikiditional  copies  of  the  previous 
^       ^  ®*®h  off  these,  in  a  dagr  or  two,  the  number  of  emiiM  of 
Hie  MiiMi  ichedule  that  they  reqiieeled  famidfoie. 

Very  truly  yotoa, 

A.  P.  Husband,  Secretary. 

The  lists  effective  January  2,  1924.  and  Deceni||p46,  1922,  were 
identical  in  form  with  the  above  list,  but  thero  wm  flbme  differaioes 
in  the  figures  over  or  under  basis. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Millers'  National  Federation  held  in  Chcago 
on  October  12,  1923,  C.  T.  Olson,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
package  differentials,  submitted  the  following  report: 

Your  committee  on  package  differentials  begs  to  report  no  ohaBfle  in  the  paefc« 
•fe  differentials  schedule  since  December  16,  1922. 
Tim  iBderalion  diiliBrentials  appear  to  be  weU  maintained. 

Mr.  Olson,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  package  differentials, 
wrote  to  the  Cataract  City  Milling  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on 
October  15,  lt23,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  package  differentials  are  being  maintained  nearly  100  per  cent,  and  the 
eommittee  would  like  very  much  to  include  your  company  amongst  those  who 
m  eimiKirling  fie  effiorts  of  the  eommittee  on  paeicii«e  dfiflforentials,  expeciaUy 
iim  it  eaii  be  tee  al  a  iMe  p»o^ 

In  a  droiikr  hmt  dated  September  10,  1923,  J.  B.  McLemore, 
aeeretaiy  of  tie  Soul^eaeteni  MilefB'  Aasociation,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
itated,  in  part: 

At  a  meetliig  of  leading  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  miUers  held  in  Greens- 
bQft>»  N.  C.»  on  September  4,  ^nre  was  ananimoiB  agreement  upon  the  following 


*  *  #  «  *  4(  « 

(4)  The  sack  differentials  as  piibliihed  by  the  Milleie'  National  iWbiaticni 
should  be  followed  by  all  mills. 

,  On  December  27,  1923,  A.  P.  Husband,  secretary  of  the  Millers' 
rational  Federation,  sent  out  a  revised  package  differential  acheduie, 
effective  January  2,  1924. 

In  writing  to  Henry  A.  Bellows,  of  the  Northwestern  Miller,  on 
January  5,  1924,  regarding  this  schedule,  Mr.  Husband  stated: 

I  am  writing  to  express  appreciation  of  your  editorial  in  the  current  number 
re^din^  federation  package  differentials.  It  would  seem  as  if  our  package 
cifferential  aehednle  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  standard,  as  proven  by  the  fact  that 
mnoe  December  27,  when  we  mailed  the  recent  schedule,  we  have  sent  out  about 
18,000  iM>pies  to  millers,  flour  jobbers,  dealers,  etc.,  throughout  the  country. 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of  your  cooperation  in  this  matter,  and  with 
kind  personal  regards,  I  remain. 

On  January  8, 1924,  Mr.  Bellows  replied  as  follows: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January  5  regarding  our  editorial  on  the  subject 
of  the  federation  package  differentials.  There  can  be  no  question  that  most  of 
the  mills  are  using  this  schedule  consistently,  but  it  is  always  worth  while  to  call 
attention  to  it  in  order  to  jack  up  those  who  are  still  hanging  outside. 


oolfFBTixioH  ANP  FRowvm  IN  wmm  Mm  wtmm  4tl 


As  already  stated  (see  p.  410),  the  federation  package  differential 
schedule  effective  April  1,  1924,  was  sent  out  by  the  secretary  of  tiie 
federation  on  March  25,  1924. 

Charles  T.  Olson,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  package  differ- 
entials, made  the  following  report  at  the  federation  meeting  held 
April  24,  1924: 

Agreeable  with  the  recommendations  of  your  committee  on  package  differen- 
tials, two  corrected  schedules  have  been  issued  since  the  semiannual  meeting  in 
October,  1923,  viz;  January  2  and  April  1,  1924. 

These  corrections  were  necessary  to  afford  fviU  proteetion  in  tlie  diffeiential 

Schedules  for  the  millers. 

Respsctfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  package  differentials. 

On  June  14,  1924,  Edwin  M.  Colton,  of  Colton  Bros.  Co.,  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  and  also  president  of  the  Ohio  Millers'  State  Associa- 
tion, wrote  to  A.  P.  Husband,  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National  Fed- 
eration, regarding  package  differentials  and  sectional  associations,  as 
follows : 

After  attending  the  meeting  of  the  association  secretaries  in  St.  Louis  hist 
week  you  undoubtedly  understand  that  there  is  no  intention  to  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  federation  in  any  way.  At  least  that  is  the  report  given  me  by  Mr. 
Tanner. 

I  believe  that  the  secretaries  are  right  in  one  thing — that  is,  that  the  federation 
must  keep  in  close  touch  with  them  to  gain  the  support  of  the  not  offiii^t^^jj 
with  the  federation. 

As  an  instance  the  package  differential  sheet  is  one  of  the  very  important 
steps  forward,  due  to  the  labors  of  the  federation.  This  ground  must  not  be 
lost,  and  it  would  be  a  catastrophe  to  have  the  package  differential  go  into  the 
difldturd.  These  sheets  should  be  distributed  to  every  mill  in  the  country,  and 
it  can  best  be  done  through  the  secretaries  or  the  n^lls  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
federation.  No  doubt  these  things  are  all  contemplated  in  your  plans,  but  from 
your  former  letter  I  took  it  that  you  expected  some  little  opposition  from  the 
meeting.  Our  executive  committee  warned  Tanner  that  there  was  to  be  no  effort 
on  his  part  directed  towmid  diflerediting  tbe  work  of  the  fedeiatioii  nor  towaid 
another  association. 

Our  committee  is  entirely  willing  to  permit  the  federation  to  go  forward  in 
tteir  plans,  so  long  as  they  do  not  find  their  work  directed  entirely  toward  the 
northwest^n  and  southwestern  miUenii  I  aee  no  reaaoii  foti  fearing  any  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  federation  in  this  respect  and  feel  eoaMni  tlMit;  oar  entin 
membership  is  behind  your  work  in  every  department. 

I  think,  too,  that  it  will  be  wise  to  continue  your  visits  to  the  State  association 
iMetinge  ae  you  ham  done  in  the  past.  I  am  sure  a  eoidial  invitation  will  be 
•KfeMuM  toyiHtfawanw  B—iioiiniii  ob  isbmb  mnwmm, 

Tke  Mr.  Tannw  referred  to  was  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Millers' 
State  Aasodation. 

In  hk  report  made  at  the  October  8, 1924,  meeting  of  the  federation, 
A.  P.  Htisbaad,  seeretary,  r^erred  to  padsage  (Merentials  as  foUows: 

There  has  be^  no  change  in  the  package  differential  schedule  since  our  last 
report,  the  schedule  of  April  1,  1924,  being  still  in  effect.  We  have  leason  to 
believe  the  federation  package  differentials  are  now  recognizcKi  as  standard  by 
the  trade  and  are  quite  generally  observed.  We  are  pleased  to  report  a  continued 
increasing  demand  for  copies  of  the  package  differential  schedule,  18,000  copiea 
having  been  distributed  when  the  present  schedule  was  made  effective* 

Sydney  Anderson,  president  of  the  federation,  in  an  address  at  the 
meeting  referred  to  above,  stated  that  the  establishment  of  the  package 
differential  service  was  perhaps  the  most  significant  and  important 
activity  of  the  Millers'  National  Federation,  and  that  he  had  heard 
^  stated  by  many  milleis  tiiat  this  service  alone  was  worth  in  actual 
financiat  natumia  t»  the  industiy  aE  that  tbe  federatioQ  had  ever  cost. 
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Differences  m  m»t  of  package  and  wast^e  for  the  different  pack- 
am  ftfe  eorerod  by  the  dMerentials.  C.  T.  Olson,  chairman  of  the 
Meration  pftcj^age  differential  committee  and  vice  president  of  the 
iJWtiwiiMler  MiM  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  stated  in  February,  1925. 
lilii  me  wmamA  iasis  for  paeka^  differentials  is  the  98-pound 
ootton  sac^  eoeting  31.5  eente  per  bairel  (two  sackd)  ioid  tSiat  the 
differential  eonnnitlee  raieei  tins  to  32  cents.  The  commiltee  does 
not  pay  any  attmtion  to  fractions  hul  raises  them  to  the  next  even 
figure.  The  only  element  taken  into  ccmskleratMm  in  establidiing 
diff eroalials  is  the  addition  of  one-half  cent  per  package  as  cost  ol 
weighmg  the  flour.  Up  to  date  there  has  been  no  ftatomatic  weighing 
scale  that  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  take  chances  on  without  getting 
mtp  conflict  with  various  national  and  State  laws;  therefore  the 
weighing  IS  done  by  hand,  requiring  from  two  to  six  employees, 
accordmg  to  the  size  of  the  package  being  packed.  With  other  mills 
havmg  up-to-date  facilities  this  one-half  cent  just  about  covers  the 
€08t.  On  small  packages,  from  10  pounds  down,  there  is  a  wastage 
Of  flour  at  present  market  prices  of  anywhere  from  10  to  15  cents 
P«r  bairel.  It  is  not  quite  that  much  on  the  10-pound  packages,  but 
on  the  smaller  sises  it  is  considerably  more  than  that.  The  weighing 
waife  snd  the  ohaige  for  wastage  described  above  are  the  only  two 
eleiiiMts  added  to  the  cost  of  the  package.  These  charges  take  into 
eeraidenitipn  the  interestlMII^  invested  in  bags,  storage,  etc. 

Ueorge  A.  Amendt,  member  of  the  pack^e  differentia  committee 
and  president  of  the  Amendt  mOkog  Oo^  M<»iroe,  Mich.,  stated  to 

tLXftlli^^^  Febflw  1925,  that  the  adyantaee  of 

tlM|iperentiais  is  that  the  eempanT  does  not  have  to  hear  talesfrom 
Its  buyers  as  to  how  to  purchase  sadks  any  cheaper.  The  differentials 
•tabilize  the  package  proposition  snd  make  it  possible  to  hmre  a 
little  allowance  on  small  padcages  to  cover  the  cost  of  packing.  The 
actual  costs  of  the  packages  will  vary  to  some  extent,  of  course, 
from  the  package  differentials.  The  98-pound  cotton  sack  is  used  as 
the  basis.  For  a  48-pound  size  sack  there  is  an  added  hidden  profit 
of  possibly  2  cents  per  barrel,  on  24-pound  packages  of  from  5  to  7 
<^nt8,  and  on  12-pound  packages  about  10  cents  per  barrel.  Then 
there  are  proportional  differences  for  the  other  sizes  of  sacks  and  for 
paper  bags.  The  differentials  on  the  average  just  about  cover  the 
•<ia«a.cost  of  packing.  Under  the  old  way  most  of  the  time  there  was 
wi  difference  made  lor  the  different-sized  packages.  The  new  way 
pves  an  qpportuniti^  to  get  packing  costs. 

L.  C.  Oiase,  presiifent  United  Mills  Corporation,  Grafton,  Ohio, 
stated  to  an  agent  of  the  commission  early  in  1925,  in  substance,  the 
followii^:  His  company  used  the  Milkn'  National  Federation  dif- 
limntiab  and  he  has  been  on  the  differraitial  committee  f<n'  15  years. 
They  watch  the  chaii|^  in  pidrage  prices  all  tiie  tme.  When 
there  b^ins  to  be  a  discrepancy  the  chairman  calls  the  differential 
comnuttee  m  a  meetijog  and  studies  the  changes.  It  is  not  good  busi- 
ness to  change  the  difTerentials  too  often.  Uniformity  in  sales  condi- 
tions  and  methods  is  always  desirable,  and  these  differentials  help 
secure  that.  They  have  done  away  with  a  k>t  of  trouble  that  was 
always  occurring  under  the  old  methods. 

Thad  L.  Hoffman,  president  of  the  Kansas  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Kansas 
S^iT'  ,  ^  *  letter,  December  19,  1924,  addressed  to  the 

Millers  National  Federation:  "Failure  to  observe  the  federation 


package  differentials  is  only  another  metibod  ol cutting  prioes,  and  cer^ 
tainly  should  be  discontinued." 

In  regard  to  these  package  differentials  of  the  National  Millers' 
Federation,  the  secretaries  of  several  district  associations  late  in  1924 
or  early  in  1925  commented  to  an  agent  of  the  commission,  in  sub- 
stance, as  follows: 

J.  B.  McLemore,  secretary  Southeastern  Millers'  Association: 
That  the  Southeastern  Millers'  Association  was  the  pioneer  in  the 
matter  of  fixing  "package  differentiids"  and  "carrying  charges"; 
that  it  endeavors  to  have  its  members  observe  the  Iters'  National 
Federation  package  differentiak;  that  he  had  always  been  on  the 
federation  package  differential  committee  and  had  done  his  best  to 
enforce  these  differentials  in  his  own  association. 

Fred  E.  Pond,  secretary  New  Ywk  State  Millers*  Association. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.r  That  the  matter  of  package  differentials  is  haiMlled 
entirely  by  the  Millers'  National  Federation,  which  issues  a  circular  on 
differentials  at  various  times  during  the  year;  that  the  New  York 
State  Millers'  Association  recommends  tiiat  these  diSeiFentials  be 
used  by  its  members. 

Frank  H.  Tanner,  secretary  Ohio  Millers'  State  Association:  That 
the  flour  package  diSfferentials  recommended  by  the  Millers'  National 
Federation  have  been  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Millers'  State  Association, 
as  is  shown  by  article  3,  of  the  by-laws  of  the  association^  which  reads 
as  follows : 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  Millers'  National  Federation  relating  to 
package  differentials  and  to  terms  of  sale,  and  such  other  regulations  as  they  may 
adopt  from  time  to  time,  flhall  be  eonmdered  part  of  tiie  roiM  and  regulatioiis  of 
this  aaBodatioo. 

F.  B.  Drees,  secretary  Miohigan  State  Milkn^  AMoeiation,  Lansing, 
Mieh.:  That  the  differentials  used  are  supposed  to  be  based  on  those 
recommended  by  the  Millers'  National  Federation,  but  that  the 
Michigan  Slate  Millcos'  AssociatioB  has  never  adopted  these  differ- 
entials as  an  association;  that  many  of  the  mills  do  neft  follow  these 
differentials,  but  the  large  mills  usually  do  follow  them. 

J.  N.  Campbell,  secretary  Nebraska  MiUers'  Amociation,  Omahat 
Nebr.:  That  they  did  what  they  could  to  get  the  millers  to  observe 
the  package  differentials  and  carrying  charges  and  to  know  their 
costs,  so  that  they  could  make  money;  that  they  made  no  effort  to 
come  to  any  agreements  on  any  of  these  iHibisotSf.  jpst  talked 
over  what  everybody  did  and  should  do. 

R.  E.  Sterling,  secretary  Kansas  City  Millers'  Club,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.:  That  at  group  meetings  of  millers  in  Kansas  City  carrying 
charges  and  package  differentials  were  discussed  and  they  were  getting 
the  millers  back  into  line  on  these  policies. 

F.  D.  Stevens,  secretary  Kansas  Millers'  Club,  Wichita,  Kans.: 
That  this  club  ^ideavors  to  get  its  members  to  use  the  federation 
nackage  differentials. 

Qflicials  of  the  following  milling  companies  stated  to  an  agent  of 
the  commission  early  in  1925  that  their  xei^eotive  companies  were 
using  the  Millers'  National  Federation  package  differentials: 

International  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Voight  Milling  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
King  Midas  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Big  Diamond  Mills  Co.^Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Bay  State  Milling  Co.,  Winona,  Minn. 


lliiiig  Co.,  Seymour,  Ind. 
Eagie  RoQiir  Mill  Co^«w  Ulm,  Mtim. 
Kwifliis  Milling  Co.,  WlcMtm,  Kmis. 
Federal  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.  (Inc.),  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Commander  Mill  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Duluth-Superior  Milling  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Duluth  Universal  Milling  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Nobles ville  Milling  Co.,  Nobles ville,  Ind. 

S:.^;  M^lls        Salina,  Kiine. 

Milling  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
W^amJHamaton  &  Son  (Inc.),  Caiedonl%  N.  Y. 
CmiD  Bros.  Co.,  Belief  on  taine,  Ohio. 
Oilnn  Milling  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Bemlistd  Stem  &  Sons  (Inc.),  Milwaukee,  Wia. 
MinneapoUs  Milling  Co.,  Minne«polii,  uim, 
Mennel  Milling  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Allen  &  Wheeler  Co.,  Trov,  Ohio. 
Acme-Evans  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Midland  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Kansas  atv,  Mo. 
Hubbard  Milling  Co.,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Uniform  «f  «f  conlrod.—In  M  1925,  Sydney  Anderson,  presi- 
dent  of  tlie  Millers^  National  Federatbn,  slated  to  an  agent  of  the 
eonimiflsion,  in  replying  to  questiona,  tliat  the  main  aotmtie8  of  the 
fideration  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  federmtion  is  «ttempting  to  limit  contraets  for  forward  sales  of  flour  by 
niliers  to  90  days. 

2.  The  federation  is  attempting  to  prevent  millers  from  offering  temporary 
inscounts,  rebates,  temporary  bargain-day  prices,  premiums,  and  from  indubrimr 
in  simibar  unfair  practices. 

3.  The  federation  has  adopted  and  is  attempting  to  secure  the  use  by.miUm 
of  uniform  carrymg  charges  of  one-third  of  one  cent  per  barrel  per  day  when  tlift 
flour  w  canried  by  the  miller  beyond  the  time  named  in  the  contract. 

4.  The  Mmtifin  has  adopted  uniform  package  differentials  which  it  is 
attempting  to  haw  mmd  hy  wtmm  iu  the  sale  of  their  flour.  Mr.  AndeiM  wtM 
that  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a  little  profit  to  millers  in  the  uniform  paAM 
differentials  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  the  federation,  and  that  this  was 
neeessary  for  two  reaaons:  (I)  In  order  to  aUow  for  fluctuation  in  the  prices 
of  packages  without  requiring  frequant  changes  of  package  differantialsT  and 
(2)  because  the  package  differentials  must  be  fixed  at  a  figure  which  will  permit 
nulls  throughout  the  countiy  to  use  these  package  differentials  without  loss  to 

JS^*hf^;«*  *lf!f^v^*f^..*^V*^^^  differentials  must  be  wide  enough  to  allow 
for  the  fact  that  tiie  relations  between  ccyttoD  and  jute  baa  change  more  fre- 
quently than  it  is  dcsiiable  to  revise  the  paiikiic  diAm 

Mr.  Amdareon  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  actiyities  outlined  in 
#0  imrapaphs  numbered  1  to  4  ahim  is  to  pennit  real  oompeti^ 
Mil  hy  having  the  principal  terms  of  sales  untform.  He  said  that 
the  fmi^rm  carrying  chaiiges  and  the  uniform  package  differentials 
are  incorporated  in  a  uniform  sales  contract  which  ^  federatioii 
has  adopted.  He  said,  however,  that  there  was  no  agreement  on 
the  part  of  members  to  use  this  uniform  sales  contract  and  that 
many  mills,  in  fact,  did  not  use  it.  Mr.  Anderson  stated  that,  in^ 
his  opimon,  it  is  legal  to  agree  upon  the  four  practices  outlined  above, 
but  he  does  not  know  whether  it  is  legal  or  not,  and  would  like  very 
much  to  be  advised  by  some  competent  authority  as  to  the  legality 
of^n  agreement  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  these  practices  in  t^ 

E.  M.  Colton,  iwesident  of  Colton  Bros.  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 
stated  m  January,  1925,  that  his  company  follows  the  uniform  sales 
contract  that  the  federation  has  been  Tecommending  for  several 
years.  ^ 


George  A.  Amendt,  pasident  of  the  Amendt  MiUing  Co.,  Monroe, 
Mich.,  stated  in  February,  1925,  that  his  company  was  using  a  con- 
tract based  on  the  uniform  contract  of  the  MiUers'  National  Federar 
tion. 

H.  W.  Tilden,  assistant  secretary  of  Aunt  Jemima  Mills  Co.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  stated  in  February,  1925,  that  the  biggest  work  of  the 
Millers'  National  Federation  would  be  on  the  uniform  contract, 
carrying  charges,  and  package  differentials. 

A.  L.  Goodman,  vice  president  of  Duluth  Universal  Milling  Co., 
stated  in  March,  1925,  that  they  attempted  to  use  the  Millers' 
National  Federation  sales  contract,  although  in  some  cases  they 
were  not  able  to  do  so. 

Section  8.  Code  of  ethics  of  Millers'  National  Federation. 

As  a  culmination  to  the  activities  described  in  the  preceding  sections 
of  this  chapter,  the  Millers'  National  Federation  began  to  formulate  a 
so-called  code  of  ethics  in  December,  1924,  this  code  being  adopted 
m  April,  1925.^ 

On  December  16,  1924,  A.  P.  Husband,  secretary  of  the  Millers' 
National  Federation,  sent  the  following  form  letter  to  about  75  repre- 
sentative miOers: 

Since  September  4  President  Anderson  and  the  writer  have  met  with  27  groupe 
of  iidllen.  At  eseli  of  these  meetings,  following  an  address  by  President  Ander^ 
son,  there  was  a  general  discussion  of  milling  conditions  in  response  to  requests 
by  Mr.  Anderson  that  millers  indicate  the  most  important  activities  that  the 
federation  could  take  up  looking  to  a  general  improvement  in  milling  conditiona. 

Without  exception,  a  higher  standard  of  business  ethies  and  "outlawing"  of 
uncommercial  practices  in  the  industry  were  emphasized  as  the  most  important 
factors  in  bringing  about  needed  reforms  in  the  industry;  it  was  pointed  out 
many  times  that  indulgence  in  unconmiercial  practices  was  responsible  for  the 
Ituek  of  confidenoe  in  each  other  tiiat  serana  to  be  a  oharaeteristic  of  miUen  every- 
where we  visited. 

Memoranda  were  made  of  each  of  the  practices  which  millers  desired  eliminated, 
and  if  agreement  can  be  reached  by  any  considerable  number  of  units  throiudbumii 
the  country  that  these  practices  diould  be  "outlawed";  they  will  be 
by  the  federation  as  undesirable,  unconmiercial,  or  unethioi^  ptmnlitm,'  '^itA 
millers  will  be  urged  to  eliminate  them  from  the  milling  business. 

The  federation  should,  and  does,  stand  for  the  highest  type  of  business  ethics^ 
and  your  cheers  are  ez^mely  anxious  that  this  list  be  publish^  at  as  eariy  a 
date  SB  possible.  Please  look  over  the  attached  copy  and  give  us  your  views; 
if  there  are  other  practices  that  should  be  "outlawed,"  please  indicate  these  in 
your  reply.  Please  confer  with  other  millers  in  your  territory  and  let;  your  r^;iiy 
reflect  weir  views  as  well  as  your  own. 

TUb  letter  and  the  attached  list  is  being  mailed  to  75  representative  mSOtn 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  prae* 
tices  listed  herewith,  and  our  proposal  regarding  them,  do  not  represent  a  final  oir 
arbitrary  conclusion  on  our  part:  they  are  submitted  as  something  "to  shoot  at,'* 
and  we*h<H>e  our  replies  will  indieate  a  crystallization  of  opinion  on  tlie  part  of 
those  addressed  as  to  all  or  some  of  the  practices  referred  to.  Please  consider 
them  accordingly.  It  is  understood,  of  course^  t^afe  aeithiar  this  letter  nor 
attached  list  is  to  be  published  at  this  time. 

^  The  list  referred  to  in  the  above  letter  was  marked  "Not  for  pi*fe» 
bcation,"  and  was  as  follows: 


*  The  attempt  of  the  northwestern  millers  to  work  out  a  code  of  ethics  through  Mr.  Qeoive  Livingrton! 
of  the  LiviiiK^a  BcoiioBis-fiiniBiLilCiBiiMDoliiL.  in  nMaiaiteb  m&JBaaatoMdx.Biii&j^Mi!fflna 

See  pp.  400  to  403.  '  v- 


iti    emmmmmm^jmBi:  'mmmm.  wmmmmmmmmmmm 


MmMm*  Natiohai.  Wamaumami 
rmmmm  mtcQMMmsmAL  awd  im»TracAL  rBACTic««  tsat  sbovlp  bb  "oiitt 

I'  a^TJ^Z  fl  «^P?*«''*  ^yo?*!.  «0.<J»y8  f«>m       of  order. 
Jiuaraiitewng  four  prices  against  decline. 

3.  Consigililig  flour  under  any  conditions. 

4.  Selling        on  open  account,  or  on  '  acceptance"  basis.    (The  latter  nrae- 
tlce  is  A  subterfuge  for  selling  on  open  account.) 

mfinf^f4nr?t^"^  ^  naming  price  at  home  office 

J^^^^^  salesmen  or  brokers  to  make  sales  at  former  iwices  after  an 

7.  Failure  to  observe  strictly  the  fedrntfon  package  dlffmnl^ 
o.  I<auure  to  collect  carrying  charges. 

t.  Offering  80-caUed  ''premiums"  as  an  inducement  to  buyers. 
m.  ntJ^.f^^  Of  Offering  fleur  at  reduced  prices  in  a  specified  territory  on 
•  Pven  day;  this  practice  is  commonly  klMMrn  as  "bargain-day"  sales. 

iiiJi^SSP***'^?,       gossip"  relayed  to  the  mill  by  salesmen,  brokers,  etc.,  as 
JjiS^inT^^  P"'^  and  term.  SO  reported  without 

*u^^'  x^u®  practice  of  salesmen  or  brokers  carrying  "vest-pocket  orden":  either 

notification  of  advance  in  price  or  those  representing  the 
nuyer  s  basis  of  price,  to  be  entered  when  the  market  declines  will  permit. 

December  22,  1924,  Sydney  Anderson,  president  of  the  MiUers' 
l^afaonal  J^ederation,  sent  a  circular  lfltt.iir  i»i  f^fit^lf^^  ^to  mwrotlTtt 
committee/ reading,  in  jart,  as  follows: 

certain  practices  which  are  recognized  by  a  considerable  majorilT  of 
Sli^*^  J®?"**?^"?^  conditions,  tendfng  to  secure  tempSrar/  or 

prajnoit  unfajr  advantages  to  individual  mills  or  portions  of  the  trade  which 
T?  .t^^i^ST?  the  piffchaser  or  to  bring  the  fndustry  generaUy  into  bad  repute. 
It  should  be  possible  to  obtain  an  agreement  among  the  trade  as  to  what  &oee 

adherence  to  a  policy  of  restraint  in  using  them.  In  order 
to  make  a  bef^nnmj  on  this  matter,  Mr.  Husband  and  I  have  worked  out  a  list 
^^tices  which  have  come  to  our  attrition  and  which  we  beUeve  should  be 
omj«dered  m  this  connection.  This  list  we  have  submitted  to  a  large  number  of 
^HsfOTSuggestions  and  criticism,  after  which  the  list  will  be  extended,  curtailed, 
ZJ!!?S^Kw2'*^*^  "U*^  the  suggestions  received  and  an  effort  made  ti 
wciire  actiim  by  the  federatum  definilehr  outlawing  these  practices,  and  to  set 
up  machmeiy  which  will  so  far  as  poaiR>le  obviate  their  use  in  the  tiiuie. 
^^Jg^^  ^  of  the  practices  wblelt  tf^  tfete  eoaneette  b 

The  Giroular  latter  then  quotes  the  list  ol  pnM>tioeB  emu  abora  and 

contmues: 

men  we  have  secured  the  reaction  of  the  niUs  to  whom  this  list  of  practiSH 
h^been  wibmitted  and  their  replies  have  been  tabulated  and  considered  itis 
aaj^ether  hkely  that  we  mav  find  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  concentrate  our  efforts 
toobtam  the  consent  and  adlieivice^  the  tede  to  a  policy  eliminating  a  relati velv 
small  number  of  the  practices.  In  other  words,  tbewise  PfMSdiiM  ii^b^  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  a poUcy  eliminating  1^ pimcitieet^oeor?P»1^ 

_  More  than  50  letters  in  reply  to  Secretary  Husband's  lelter  of 
December  16,  1924,  regarding  the  list  of  practices,  were  rocaved  by 
tbe  federation,  but  Mr.  Husband  and  Mr.  Andereon  refused  to  pe^l 
mit  an  agent  of  the  commission  to  examine  them. 
XT  '^'^^  meeting  of  the  ejtftcutive  committee  of  the  Millera' 

iNaXional  l<  ederaUon,  held  in  Chioigo  m  Jaauaiy  21,  102l».  read  in 
part,  as  follows: 

A  J?®  coDimittee  took  up  for  consideration  the  report  submitted  by  President 
Anderson  to  members  of  executive  committee  (and  to  director*)  under datoof 
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Becember  22,  1924,  and  the  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  letter  of 
transmittal  of  same  date.    The  committee  discussed  at  length  the  list  of  uncom- 
mercial practices  submitted  to  a  list  of  76  millers  and  the  digest  of  replies 
fteeived  on  Ubia  subject  from  53  of  those  addrtwed. 
The  queaKoni  diseussed,  and  the  conehMioiis  leadied  on  same,  folkvw: 

MEMORANDA  BELATIVE  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  IN  CONNECTION   WITH  LMTBIt 

OF  THANSmTTAL  IK  RBPOBT  OF  DECBMBEB  22 

1.  What  can  be  done  to  minimise  the  continuous  Isiidttief  to  imBpaociiic^B 
resulting  from  excess  capacity? 

Consideration  to  be  given  in  connection  with  this  item  of  educational  propa- 
ganda looking  to  the  basing  of  cost  on  normal  operation  of  mill  instead  of  total 
ei^iacity  or  expected  output  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  higher  level  of  asking 
prices.  Consideration  also  to  be  given  to  the  general  practice  of  consigning  and 
dumping  as  affected  by  overproduction. 

2.  What  aeti<m,  if  any,  can  the  industry  take  to  meet  1^  tmdmcy  to  eonoen- 
trate  buyina  p»ret  throu^i  eomMnatlons  of  bakeni,  letaii  gvoeenk  eluife  sloros, 
etc? 

Question  should  have  consideration,  but  the  executive  committee  is  under  the 
opinion  that  definite  activities  looking  to  meeting  eonsoKdi^ed  buying  nol 
feasible  at  this  time.  Education  propaganda  to  be  undertaken  with  a  view  of 
developing  opdnion  of  the  trade  as  to  possibJe  maini  ol  meeting  coBMikUled 

buying. 

3.  Can  the  indus^  go  on  Htm  basis  of  fixed  pvices  nrtaMinhnd  at  the  home 

office  of  the  mill? 

Committee  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  promote  the 
general  practice  of  making  firm  practices  established  at  the  mill,  but  that  this 
pfMtiee  is  not  sufficiently  common  in  the  indaatiy  as  yet  to  justify  attempt  to 
secure  adoption  of  this  as  a  general  policy. 

4.  Can  we  secure  a  general  agreement  that  certain  practices  indulged  in  by 
the  trade  are  uncommercial  and  unethical  and  tend  to  destroy  equality  of  com- 
petiti<m  and  an  agreement  to  a  policy  of  onttasring  these  piaetiees  and  methods 
in  the  industry? 

Executive  committee  approves. 

5.  Is  it  possible  and  desirable  to  work  out  and  I4)ply  a  uniform  system  or 
systems  of  accounting  as  a  basis  of  exchange  of  information  between  mflls  and 
millfaig  sections? 

Executive  committee  approved  and  instructed  officers  to  proceed  with  work. 

6.  Is  it  possible  to  agree  upon  and  establish  an  absolute  limit  upon  the  period 
el  forward  sales  to  be  observed  m  the  industry? 

Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  limitation  upon  forward  sales  is  desirable 
but  this  can  not  be  effected  except  in  the  caae  of  familjF  imir  at  pwmnt.  See 
memorandum  on  No.  1,  "Unethical  practices." 

7.  What  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  differentials  existing  fa  prices  made  to  or 
ssemred  bj  different  classes  of  buyers  and  to  bring  these  differentials  into  closer 
accord  with  the  actual  differences  in  the  cost  of  production  and  sales  involved? 

No  action.  (Mr.  Mennel  suggested  that  the  same  conversion  cost  be  amjilied 
on  sales  of  all  characters,  regardless  of  expense  in  securing  them.) 

8.  Can  the  federation  do  more  than  it  feas  been  doing  ta  extend  our  foreign 
trade  in  flour  and  to  improve  the  ooaditisas  tmdsrwhicbue  ei^oet  llo«r  business 
is  carried  on? 

Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  general  investigation  of  foreign  trade  in  flour 
would  not  leault  in  development  of  any  facts  whfeh  ave  not  now  availabie  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  but  that  an  inquiry  directed  toward  the  ascertainment  and 
removal  of  discrimination  against  American  exporters  resulting  from  treaties 
with  foreign  nations  or  from  the  policies  applicable  in  transportation  might 
produce  results  of  benefit.  (Mr.  Mennel  suggested  reKef  ftom  income  tax  on 
export  sales  would  be  helpful.) 

9.  Should  the  federation  employ  a  chemist  to  obtain  and  assemble  data  neces- 
sary in  dealing  with  Federal  and  State  authorities  concerned  with  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  standards  for  flour  and  feed  and  to  mate  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  interstate  and  intrastate  shipments  of  these  commodities  are  made? 

Executive  committee  authorizes  the  employment  of  a  chemist  or  other  person 
to  work  on  propaganda  in  connection  with  standards  on  feeds  and  the  employment 
«f  Mrting  Hpotm  for  voikine  in  ee^nanliMi  wiOt  the  ehcmistry  on  flour  at  the 
mevstfam  of  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  HiMband. 
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^         ^         pfopapwul*  unfaTcnmblo  lo  whilo  flour  and 

Cominittee  autliorised  eKpenditiM  of  m  mm  not  exceeding  15,000  in  tlio 
®'?i?**^yjMnt  of  a  person  to  engage  in  general  propaganda  work  in  connection 
yi,  '^T*®  oread,  at  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Husband.  (This 
foUowedjPeport  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  his  conference  with  Mr.  Ivy  Lee  on  question 
HE  pwiiiici#y«^ 

1.  ^Sal^  of  flour  for  shipment  beyond  60  days  from  date  of  order. 

mm  of  flour  to Jobbon  or  ratailem—thal  famUy  trade— to  be  for  a  period 
not  longer  tban  00 daya,  ititii one  «xl«iiil<iii  of  10 liiiwa.  No  limitation  oomIm 

to  bakers. 

2.  Guaranteeing  flour  prices  against  Mflia. 
Agreed  to  witbout  ehaiige. 

3.  Consigning  flonr  under  any  conditions. 

Agreed  to  with  the  understanding  that  consignment  means  shipment  to  the 
bwr«r  where  title  passes  without  restriction  or  limitation  on  the  Dart  dt  thm 
■eller  as  to  tbe  piiee  at  wbleb  fioiir  ia  to  be  aold  by  the  buver. 

4.  Selling  Hour  on  open  aoeount  or  on  "acceptaaee"  baiit.  mm  biltw  wtto- 
HeeisasubterfiiiftfQraellliigonopeiiaeeoiint.) 

No  agreement. 

Ming  flour  urn  tie  baria  of  faida,  ratber  than  naming  price  at  home  ofltei 
and  m^tntiuning  it. 

To  be  rodia^  on  tba  baiit  of  pnibibitivi  m  aoliaitalioii  of  oflbra  beioir  mlH 

umita. 

^^^^ij^Bmiiiittliig  tAmma  or  broirers  to  aake  sales  at  former  prices,  after  an 

_  ?A|Wad  to.  Mr.  Bell  sugi^ests  modify  to  provide  prices  shall  be  fffletlvtt  at' 
too  eioae  of  the  day  on  which  notification  of  advance  is  made 

7.  fiiluro  to  observe  atiietly  the  federation  package  differentials. 

Agreed  to. 
'  S.  Failure  to  collect  carrying  charges. 

Agreed  in  principle  but  to  be  redrafted  on  the  basis  of  mills  wfjw  their  beat 
efforts  to  leeure  carrying  charges  in  all  cases. 

0.  Offeiiiigao^eallad  ^ptmmsm"  aa  an  indueement  to  bufm. 

Agreed  to. 

10.  The  practice  of  offering  flour  at  reduced  prices  in  a  specified  territor¥  on 
a  pvan  day;  tbia  praetioe  is  oommonly  known  as  "  bargain-day  "  sales. 

11.  la^gnition  of  "gossip"  relayed  to  the  mill  bv  salesmen,  brokers,  etc.,  as 
to  wbai  other  mills  are  doing  and  meeting  prices  and  tenns  so  r«M>ited  without 
confirming  them  from  the  mill  accused. 

No  discussion. 

12.  The  practice  of  salesmen  or  broken  carrying  "  v«at«|ioelwt  otdem'^;  eitiler 
^ese  to  be  entered  upon  notification  of  advance  in  price  or  those  representing 
the  buyer  s  basis  of  price  to  be  entered  when  market  declines  wUl  permit. 

Resarded  by  the  en—ilttie-  ai  iwpraetiiei  of  nofnmwniiiH  and  practice 
undenrirable. 

^n  connection  with  work  of  establishing  a  uniform  cost-accounting  system 
mt.  Andetaon  atated  that  he  favored  appointing  a  committee  of  mill  manaKers 
and  mill  aoeountanta,  invite  tiMM  to  meet  for  pfeHadnaiy  diseossion  aa  to  what 
data  it  was  necessary  to  secure;  to  have  them  then  aociire  such  data  mmA  at  a 
later  meeting  adopt  a  definite  plan;  in  the  meantime  endeavor  to  aeeuie  a  eo«f 
patent  man  to  supervise  the  task. 

^  ife  !■»  called  attention  to  -neiniMltjf  ef  eoniidering  a  '<nonnal"  output  as 
basis  for  computation,  stating  that  uuiforai  aeiounting  and  wdfonn  mmSim  In 
the  mdustry  were  necessary  to  interpretation  of  competition. 

The  committee  instructed  President  Anderson,  at  his  d  scretion,  to  arrange 
lot  eataUiahmg  an  office  In  Washington,  with  necessary  elerk,  the  expense  to  be 
approximately  $6,000  per  vear. 

Mr.  BeU  offered  aeveial  augiMlion%  aa  foilowi,  as  ramemting  the  aenae  of 

tiie  comnuttee: 

^  Tfai^  short-time  eontnusts  for  flour  are  desirable,  and  every  effect  [effort]  should 
be  made  to  spread  this  fact  throui^  regional  direetora. 

That  under  certain  conditions  it  was  futile  to  try  and  get  oonplianee  witli  thte 
on  hard-wheat  flours  (bakery  trade).  - 
That  fairly  short  time  ccmttaets  could  *be  neeuied  on  family  trad^ 
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That  mills  should  limit  to  short-time  contracts  jobben  who  sold  to  retaHere 
and  small  bakers,  to  prevent  demoralizing  resales. 

That  guaranteeing  price  against  declines  was  a  vicious  practice.  No  definite 
action  t&en. 

In  a  btilletin  dated  January  23,  1925,  A.  P.  Husband,  secretafji 
in  describing  the  executive  committee  meeting  of  January  21,  stated': 

A  code  of  ethics  is  in  process  of  development.  This  will  be  an  important  sub- 
ject  for  discusnon  and  action  at  the  annual  meeting  in  April. 

The  following  ''Code  of  ethics  and  business  practices''  was  adopted 
by  the  Millers'  National  Federation  at  the  annual  meeting,  Chicago, 
111.,  April  16,  1925: 

Resolved,  That  in  compliance  with  the  program  of  the  United  States  Depart* 
jttent  of  Commerce  for  the  elimination  <^  waste  in  distribution  and  for  adoption 
V  simplified  business  practices  and  uniformity  of  method  and  fonns;  to  promote 
equality  of  competition  and  facility  in  interpreting  such  competition;  to  eliminate 
unsound,  unbusinesslike,  and  unethical  practices;  and  to  promote  the  highest 
standard  of  business  ethics  and  conduct,  the  Millers'  National  Federation  has 
adiqited  and  tiriSi  tim  adliefisoea  of  its  members  to  thvlbUowing: 

CODS  OF  ETHICS  AND  BUSINaSS  FBACTICna 

1.  We  will  strive  to  maintain  the  highest  excellence  in  quality,  merchandising 

service,  and  business  practice  in  order  that  we  may  have  respect  for  our  products 
and  that  others  may  respect  them.  We  will  deal  honorably  with  our  competitors, 
our  customers,  and  the  public  and  we  will  refrain  from  any  action,  method,  or 
practice  which  if  indulged  in  by  a  competitor  we  would  regard  as  unethical, 
unsound,  or  unbusinesslike, 

2.  Sales  of  flour  should  be  made  for  delivery  within  not  to  exceed  60  days. 

3.  Price  of  flour  or  other  mill  products  shall  not  be  guaranteed  against  ilecline. 

4.  Flour  and  other  mill  products  shall  not  ba  oonsigned.  (Consignment  means 
delivery  by  shipper  to  customer,  agent,  or  brcdcer  for  sale  at  a  future  time  at  an 
undetermined  price.) 

5.  All  carload  sales  should  be  made  on  sigilt^'draft  or  arrival  draft  terms. 

6.  AU  sales  shaU  be  sub|eet  lo  oonfiiinatlon  a*  liia  lionM  office  or  duly  autl^ 
Iwanch  ofUce  of  the  mill. 

7.  Millers'  National  Federation  package  differentials  shall  be  strictly  observed. 

8.  Charges  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  from  the  buyer  in  all  cases  where 
shipping  direetiona  am  not  reeeiiFed  within  contisact  tiOM;  at  the  rate  of  one^iikd 
cent  per  barrel  per  day  for  flour  and  1  cent  per  ton  per  day  for  feed. 

9.  Millers'  National  Federation  uniform  sales  contract  should  be  used,  in  all 
cases. 

to.  Millers  shaH  not  ^hre  rebates,  premiomsj  donaHiina»  or  anbakiiea  in  tiw: 
merchandising  of  their  products. 

11.  There  shall  be  no  so-called  bargain  day  sales. 

12.  It  is  recommended  that  miUs  issue  a  fair  list  price  and  adhere  strictly  to  it. 
Bevislon  should  be  made  only  when  there  has  been  snflleient  change  in  costs  of 
production  to  justify  it. 

13.  After  pnoes  have  been  advanced,  no  sale,  shall  be  aooepted  at  inytvipua 
prices. 

14.  It  is  recommended  that  sales  prices  reflect  cost  plus  a  profit,  based  on  the 
cost  ci  replacement  of  raw  material  and  a  cost  of  operation  and  sales  reflecting 
the  normal  av«ra0e  e^Mkcitj  actually  operated  by  the  industry,  not  aicapdipg  dl* 

per  cent. 

15.  It  is  recommended  that  reports  of  unethical  and  uncommercial  prarticea 

of  competitors  be  accepted  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  that  no  action  be  predi- 
cated thereon  unless  and  until  the  authenticity  of  such  r^[>ttrta  is  confirmed  by 
inquiry  from  the  competitor  or  competitors  involved. 

The  interpretation  and  adherence  to  this  code  by  millers  is  within  the  conscience 
and  good  faith  of  each  miller,  but  the  federation  urges  that  the  essence  and  value 
of  the  code  lies  in  voluntary  and  universal  adoption  of  and  adberanee  to  ita  princi- 
ples at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

The  above  *'Code  of  ethics"  must  ;b0  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
netiykleB  precediiig  its^doptioiiy  fts  almac^  descnbed  in  ihis  ckapt«r«^ 
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What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  adoptbn  of  this  "Code"  has  not 
Deea  learned,  because  the  conmission  has  no  direct  infonnation  as 
to  the  profits  of  milling  companies  since  the  year  ending  in  1924,  nor 
as  to  competitive  conditions  since  the  meeting  of  the  federation  in 
April,  1925,  when  the  code  was  adopted.* 

However,  the  evidence  of  milling  company  and  association  officers 
and  employees,  as  set  forth  in  this  chapter,  indicates  clearly  that  if 
the  provisions  of  the  code  are  generally  observed,  competition  must  be 
TOstncted,  and  an  artificial  minimum  price  established  for  the  sale  of 
Bonr. 

For  example,  the  necessary  tendency  of  paragi-aph  No.  14  is  to 
amve  at  arbitrary  and  virtually  uniform  minimum  selling  prices  for 
the^  various  milling  companies.  The  tendency  of  paragraphs  2  to  13, 
inclusive,  is  to  prevnit  any  competition  in  the  terms  of  sale  and 
dehveiy.  And  paragraph  15  forms  llie  keystone  by  providing  the 
machmerv  and  method  for  enforcing  aU  of  the  preceding  paragraphs 
of  the  code  tlmngh  exehaiip  «f  iiif<mialion  on  "reports  of  unethical 
and  uncommercial  practices  of  competitors,"  a  system  already  m 
mdespread  use  since  the  nmUng  of  tie  Millefs'  Natkmal  Federatioii 
of  October  12,  1923. 

Although  the  commission  has  no  direct  evidence  from  milling  com- 
panies or  associations  as  to  the  results  attained  t^ugh  the  code  of 
ethics,  the  effectiveness  of  the  code,  about  10  months  after  its  adop- 
tion, is  mdicated  by  the  following  editorial  appearing  in  the  Modem 
Miller,  a  trade  joumal,  in  the  issue  of  Februaiy  13, 1»2§: 

cooa  oy  nnacs  working 

r  ??®^/?f  evidence  of  the  sound  good  that  has  developed  since  the  adoption 
^  r  ^S"*'?  MiUers'  National  Federation.    The  selling  below 

oiMt  to  Mr  tm  whem  hum  has  almost  disappeared  as  an  abuse  that  was  under- 
iMiiing  the  industry.  Flour  cmnpalgns  to  gain  oustomerB  M  temponuT  cut  prices 
are  not  heard  of.  Selling  terms  mad  methods  are  on  AMSh  mnSar  taris  and  acts 
of  unfair  aggression  and  reprisal  are  distinctly  less. 

i!^/"?!®'?'*®*®**  where  competition  is  keen  that  all  bad  pneliOM  can  be  elimi- 
Mtoa  forthwith,  but  it  is  the  observatfon  of  the  Modern  lifflOT  that  a  wonderful 
Mide  in  the  direction  of  ethics  and  marketing  sanity  has  been  eoomplisiied. 
jut?T?*  ^f,  ^o^^^K  i»  a  ^ost  salutary  way  and  the  good  effects  are  bound  to  be 
felt  by  tlie  industry.    With  any  normal  return  of  export  trade,  much  of  the 

troubles  of  the  indusliy  are  behind  us.   The  "Oode  of  ethics  "  is  woridng.  Do 
jour  part. 

t.  Aciifiiiea^  Hmt  dahe. 

A  significant  movem^t  affecting  oompetitbn  locally  is  the  organi- 
m^mk  of  "iour  dubs/'  that  m,  assodations  of  flour  tnuleis  m  a  par- 
ticnlar  citjr  or  vicinity.  These  clubs  are  often  d^ribed  as  "social" 
in  their  objects,  bnt  apparently  they  sometimes  take  a  direct  interest 
m  the  question  of  credits  or  other  eompetitive  conditions. 

There  had  been  or  were  local  flonr  clubs  in  existence  in  all  the  cities 
visited  except  Nashville,  Louisville,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  In  Nash- 
ville and  Louisville  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  organise  local 
clubs,  but  so  far  without  success.  Apparently  there  has  never  been 
any  move  to  organize  a  club  in  Washington.  The  club  at  Milwaukee 
was  organized  in  1924,  but  when  the  city  was  visited  in  the  spring  of 

JJ^lSSSSSilu^J^'S^^LSS^"  P-  »t  impossible  to  determine  the 

SS^?^Ji*^S?!!2:-i^il[5^^  of  mming  companies  since  the  year  ending  1924,  the  investment, 
KJr«Sf;JS^ffi.«  flS^  5s  important  companies  for  the  years  1923  to  1926  have  been  oompUed 

by  lteaconunission  from  published  reports  such  as  "Poors"  and  are  shown  in  appendix, Table  2J.  tS 

S?JRSS^1?1SK  ISfetJZ'S^        ^^m^  tor  11  ymrs  iafor 
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1925  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt  abonl  the  clnb  continuing  to  func- 
tion. The  Cleveland  chib  disbanded  in  the  spring  of  1924.  The 
Columbus  (Ohio)  club  was  practically  defunct  in  June,  1925,  aithou^ 
thwe  had  been  no  formal  dissolution.  The  Boston  club  had  become 
comparatively  inactive.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  active 
work  of  that  club  would  largely  be  taken  over  by  the  Boston  Grain 
and  Flour  Exchange.  The  most  active  local  clubs  seem  to  be  those  in 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  St.  Louis.  A  large  number  of  the  persons 
interviewed  when  asked  about  the  work  of  the  flour  clubs  insisted  that 
they  were  mostly  social  organizations.  In  New  York,  in  addition  to 
the  New  York  Flour  Club  (Inc.),  the  activities  of  two  other  organiza- 
tions, having  flour  distributors  as  members,  were  inquired  into.  They 
were  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  and  the  Flour  and  Bakers' 
Supply  Merchants  Association  of  Greater  New  York  (Inc.).  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  where  a  local  flour  club  also  exists,  was  not  visited. 

The  National  Federated  Flour  Clubs  is  an  attempt  to  further 
unify  the  various  local  clubs,  since  its  membership  is  composed  entirely 
of  delegates  representing  the  local  clubs.  This  oi^amzaticm  seems 
to  have  been  comparatively  inactive  of  late.  The  secretary  former^ 
had  his  headquarters  in  Chicago,  but  is  now  in  New  York  City. 
The  president  of  the  club  in  1925  was  frcm  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  effort  of  a  number  <rf  the  dubs  has  been  directed  toward  an 
att^pt  to  correct  credit  abuses.  The  Flour  and  Bakers  Supply 
Merchants  Association  of  Greater  New  York  (Inc.)  was  formed  in 
New  York  City  specifically  for  this  ptopose.  It  has  a  stringent 
provision  in  its  constitution  governing  its  members  in  the  giving 
of  credits.  Each  member  is  required  to  give  a  bond  of  $1,000  to 
take  care  of  contingencies  arising  in  connection  with  such  matters. 
Members  of  this  association  said  they  soon  found  that  these  provi- 
sions regarding  credits  could  not  be  carried  out. 

Of  the  distributors  interviewed  a  large  majority  were  members 
of  the  local  flour  clubs  where  one  existed  in  the  city  visited.  A  few 
did  not  belong,  and  they  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  could 
not  see  that  the  club  did  any  good.  In  the  larger  cities  most  of  the 
distributors  were  also  members  of  the  exchanges.  In  Boston  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  exchange  would  take  the  place  of 
the  flour  club  for  real  work.  Mills  which  distributed  locally  were 
usually  members  of  the  flour  clubs.  A  cooperative  whdesale  associa- 
tion in  St.  Louis  had  not  been  asked  to  jmn  the  St.  Louis  Hour 
Oub.  Some  of  the  large  wholesale  grocers  there  were  not  members 
of  tmib  flour  etub.  As  a  rule  the  branch  oflSces  of  the  large  milling 
otmipaniea  were  leprawnted  by  members  of  the  loeal  flour  dub. 

SectioB  10.  Alleged  discriminafioB  in  mSlkn*  flw  frieea. 

In  an  interview  with  a  high  official  of  the  Millers'  National  Fed- 
eration it  was  stated  to  representatives  of  the  Gommi8si<m  that  it 
was  his  b^ef  that  discrunmatory  flour  prices  to  the  large  baker 
were  common,  and  request  was  made  that  the  matter  be  investi- 
gated. A  comparison  of  avera^  mifl  pricos  for  all  flour  burets 
and  for  wholesale  bakers,  indudmg  most  of  the  laigeat  bujren  (see 
14;  also  p.  192),  appears  to  sustain  in  a  measiu^  this  view. 
However,  because  of  the  refusal  of  several  of  the  lar^t  flour  mills 
to  eooperate  with  the  commission  in^  the  matter,  it  was  unable 
to  ascertain  the  ej^tent  of  such  diserinEdnati^,  if  ai^,  or  to  disdoii 
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Fmwm  AND  COSTS  IN  HOUR  MILLING 
Section  I.  Sonree  mm4  extoiit  of  iidkmitlML 

,  The  infomatioii  on  profits  and  coste  of  tlie  flow  industry  presented " 
m  this  report  is  practicaUy  Umited  to  wheat  flour,  but  tlus  constt- 
tutes  the  great  bulk  of  the  flour  used  in  eraumMrdal  hmd  bakimr. 
As  already  stated  in  Chapter  I  similar  information  had  bSm 
obtained  m  previous  inquiries  of  the  commission  in  a  suffidently  com- 
prehensive way  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1922,  so  that  the  addi- 
tional  information  coHected  in  connection  with  Oie  present  inauirF 
was  hmited  to  the  years  1923  and  1924.  (See  p.  2.)  For  these  two 
years  data  on  profits  and  costs  were  secured  from  90  flour-miHinir 
compames,  generally  on  prescribed  report  forms  filled  out  by  them^ 
but  m  a  number  of  cases  directly  from  the  books  of  the  companies 
by  accountants  of  the  commission.  A  large  number  of  companies 
were  asked  to  make  reports  which  failed  to  do  so,  and  certain  com- 
S^^'aIT w®re  of  especial  importance  on  account  of  the 
2?rSL!i^^- '^^^^  even  refused  to  allow  the  commission  to  secure 
***lP'"^.2^*^y        ^®  ^oo^  of  account. 

^Iteie^difficultees,  togetiier  with  the  litigation  in  which  the  com- 
BMsaiw  feecaniii  involved  early  m  1926  in  attempting  to  secure  fur- 
tiler  iiif<ir]iia<a<in,  made  il  aeeoi  laadvifAble  to  attempt  to  procure 

*o  1924,  although  aili^  would^ve  hZ  of 
special  interest  for  this  inquiry.*  -"""^ 

The  results  for  the  90  flour-miling  companieB  Which  were  secured, 
however,  constitute  a  substantial  sunple  of  the  total  indnstrv.  Their 
wheat-flour  production  in  1923  amounted  to  about  25  per  cm%  of 
the  total  output  of  the  country,  as  reported  by  the  census  for  that 
^®*^ur  i^^V  figures  are  also  fairly  representative  is  cWiy 
established  by  certain  comparisons  which  are  made  with  more  com- 
prehensive data  secured  in  earlier  years,  as  shown  hereafter.  (See 
sees.  8  and  9,  below.)  looe 

•  'J"'*^®"^?^^,  in  order  to  make  clearer  the  recent  developments 

profits  and  costs  for  earlier  years  are  compared 
wm  those  for  1923  and  1924,  and  particularly  through  a  tabulation 
Of  IJie  results  of  47  companies  for  which  data  were  available  throuidi- 
mt  liie  aix-year  period  1919  to  1924.  umuuija 

SaetSwi  2.  Methods  of  computing  profits  and  costs. 

^  *Bie  four  profits  in  this  report  are  shown  generally  on  two  bases, 
nrst,  accordmg  to  the  net  profits  of  the  company  on  its  own  capital, 
and,  second,  according  to  the  net  profits  of  the  milling  business, 
including  any  borrowed  funds  used  therein.  In  the  first  case  some 
eaptai  not  used  ui  the  flour-milling  business  (such  as  investment 

i  SSIS.SL'fK**^  schedule  fonn  see  "Competitive  Conditions  in  Fkmr  MiDloi."  dd.  107-115. 
'Far  some  ^the  companies  reftising  to  furnish  or  to  allow  tlie  coamSSS^SiSeun€am%k^r,  nrnflt« 
•Jieosts  for  the  y^rs  1923  and  19JM.  the  investment,  income^BndrateSn&SISttw^       to  19M 
i^^ie^SSg?^ jgg^^.'^P«to, inch M  V Poors/'  knd  f^slSJT^^Si^J^^ei, 

*iZr*HMt£^«.  ^^^JSSSS^^  ■?       Vf  In  general  th  s  appendli  telito  ilimrarSv 
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■eeurities)  is  included,  but  in  the  second  case  this  outside^  capital 
is  excluded.  The  net  profits  taken  are  those  which  relate,  of  course, 
-to  the  capital  in  question.  In  appendix,  Tables  22  and  33,  certain 
additional  methods  of  stating  investment  and  profit  are  employed 
for  gl^^s®^     comparison,  if  desired,  but  they  are  not  considered 

^The  first^form  of  statement,  namely,  the  profits  eamed  by  the 
company,  is  important,  because  it  may  have,  sometimes,  •  more 
direct  bearing  on  the  business  pohcy  pursued  than  the  profits  lor 
the  milling  business  as  such.  The  second  fonn  ^  statement  is 
important  for  any  soimd  econonnc  analysis  of  condittons,  and  for 
this  reason  the  more  detailed  studies  are  i)ased  <m  the  entoe  invest- 
ment and  profits  of  the  milling  busniess.  ^    1.  . 

Investment.—The  investment  of  the  company  m  the  entire  busmess 
is  the  stnn  of  the  camtal  stock,  surplus,  and  surplus  lemrves.  It  is 
^0  sometimes  called  the  "stockholders'  eqmty." 

The  investment  in  the  flour-milling  business  is  the  sum  of  the 
capital  stock,  surplus,  surplus  reserved,  and  borrowed  money,  less 

outside  investments.  .    .       *  *  i  •  * 

Borrowed  money  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  total  invest- 
ment in  the  flour-milling  business,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
current  borrowings,  which  for  the  90  companies  reporting  averaged 
about  17  per  cent  of  the  total  investment  in  1923.  Bonds  and  mort- 
gages were  quite  insignificant  in  amount. 

The  ''outside*'  investment— that  is,  in  secunties  or  m  properUes 
not  directly  operated  as  a  part  of  the  milling  busmess-^is  compara- 
tively small,  and  during  the  period  in  question  was  a  httieoyer  11 
per  cent  of  the  total  investment  for  these  90  oompttoieflk  Thw  »  a 
high  figure  compared  with  earUer  yeais.  (See  Appendix  Table  30.) 

The  average  investment  is  used  in  each  case,  rather  than  the  initial 
investment  as  shown  in  the  bidanee  rfieet  at  the  begmnwg  of  the 
year.  The  average  investDouHit  is  taken  ^  <»e4ialf  the  sum  of  the 
mvestmoits  as  shown  by  the  beknee  sheets  at  the  Inipiining  and 
at  the  ^  of  eaeh  year,  except  aa  te^neles  payable,  for  which  the 
monthly  average  is  used.  The  notes  payable  in  the  flour-nulhng 
hmmess  show  a  wide  variation  in  amount  for  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  TImis  fw  the  calendar  jrear  1923  the  average  amount  of  current 
borrowings  for  the  90  companies  referred  to  was,  in  July,  57  per  cent 
of  the  year's  average,  while  in  January  it  ran  up  to  33  per  cent  above 
the  average.  The  period  of  borrowings  below  the  average  was  from 
April  to  September,  inclusive,  which  reflects  the  period  of  reduced 
activity  in  buying  grain  and  storing  flour. 

Profits— The  profits  (earnings  or  net  income)  differ,  of  course, 
with  the  investment  used,  but  in  all  cases  they  are  shown  before 
deducting  Federal  income  and  profits  taxes. 

The  profits  for  the  company  (or  stockholders'  equity)  comprise 
the  total  net  income  after  deducting  interest  on  boiiiis  and  borrowea 
money. 

The  profits  for  the  flour^nilHng  buainess  oompnse  the  total  net 
income  before  deducting  interest  on  bonds  and  borrowed  inon^ 
and  before  adding  gains  or  subtracting  lossei  on  outside  investments. 

It  is  not  po8Bifale»  wiith  information  available,  to  show  t^e 
amount  of  Federal  income  and  profits  taxes,  beewesome  compamee 
did  not  report  them,  and  some  other  companies  repeated  amounts 


coMPjrnTioif  AJTO  Fwnrrm  m  bbil^  and  vuovh 

TW^,rf^lS£tS::jri^^^^  were  shown. 

no^^S^I^J^^n^^J^^^.lS^'^' ^  important,  for  the  pur- 
p««of^e|^mung  die  pmfita  of  the  eompanies  or  of  the  flSur- 

nonrs  Aia>  costs,  itat  amd  in« 

SmMmS.  PN4MliMaMl*dM  «rtMr. 

•ndlSrii'S-t!^  <^^i  companies  for  whose  business  the  profits 

^  report  constitute,  as 

w  ue  seasonal  cbaracter  of  their  business  some  keen  their  books  of 
t^l''^  ^  .(wh^differB  in  different  seTtions)  and 

^^^int'^^^V^  u  90  companies  the 

voZLp  S  ^SST*^*  '?  numbers,  much  the  greater 


Crop  and  oiloiHiiur  jwm 

Banilt 

9^513,936 

29, 184, 810 

99, 127, 158 
2S^  820^647 

30, 07%  320 

neJrW  2^  nnn°K**'  ''^  «Mii««iea  averaged 

Hon     f  9'000.000  barrels  or  about  one-fourth  of  tCtotal  piodws. 

J*ivporfwn  of  wheat  flour. —These  companies,  in  addition  to  wheat 
flour  produced  114,266  barrels  of  lye  flour  in  1923  and  219  447 
te^!  fr,  S  "If^J^Cp  barrels  of  com  meal  in  1 923  and  qS^S 
^^l^-  ^''^  constituted  over  99  per  oent  of 

ttw  total  production  for  the  two  years  combined. 

thJ»rj?^^Sr  °'  'l^f**  ^^'^^  companies  were  about 

the  same  as  the  qromtities  produced,  the  small  differences  being  due 

Se'toXr^'oTCd"'""  '^^  ^  '^^  ^ 

.f^^^  «li«r»«i«jm.— The  production  of  these  90  companies 

wLZ^^""  ^r'^*^-*'*^5"^'  including  21  States  in  the^Cre 
mportaot  miOme  ragons  of  the  oountiy.   The  geographical  divi- 

Eastern  and  cOTtril:  New  ToA,  PemuiylTaiiia,  Ohio.  lUmoiB 
Indiana,  and  Michigan;  southeastem:  Maiyland,  ViwiBia.  Nortll 
CaroUna  Georgia,  and  Tennessee;  northwestern:  kmi^tiL  Nor£ 
Dakota  Montana,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa;  southwestemTlifiseMri 
Ore^T  a^d  C^^^^^  Colo«do.W«li: 
fS^pteliSil  tTmt  companie.  by 
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TabIiB  dS.-^Pmduetim  ai  wheaijhm  far  90  companies  by  geographical  dwm4m9 

sit  199J^ 

(Crop  and  calendar  years  combined) 


DifiiiMi 


WmVkmt^ga  

Boatti  wwlnu. . .  

Soatiieastem  

Central  and  eastern. 
Mountain  and  coast. 

Total  


The  two  most  importaiit  geographical  regions  for  the  productioa 
of.  flour  are  weU  represented  in  the  above  table,  namely,  the  north- 
western, baaing  its  production  chiefly  on  hard  spring  wheat  and  the 
southwestern,  usmg  chiefly  hard  winter  wheat.  The  next  most 
important  region  is  that  described  in  the  table  as  the  oential  and 
eastern,  where  a  good  deal  of  hard  wheat  from  the  Weatem  States 
and  Canada  is  used,  together  with  the  local  soft  wheats. 

Wheat  required  per  barrel  of  flour.— The  requirement  of  wheat  per 
barrel  of  flour  vanes  naturally  with  the  differences  in  the  quafi^ 
of  gram  used,  but  the  average  for  these  90  companies  was  4.56  bushek 
for  1 924,  It  ranged  from  4.65  bushels  per  barrel  in  the  northwestern 
division  to  4.35  bushels  in  the  central  and  eastern.    The  second 

quantity  required  was  the  southwestern  division 
with  4.60^  bushels,  and  the  next  to  the  lowest  was  the  mountain  and 
coast  division  with  4.46  bushels.  The  figures  for  1923  were  nearly 
tne  same  and  consistent  with  those  for  1924. 

Py^^ed  flaw.'-Jn  some  cases  it  is  important  to  blend  flours,  so 
mat  nulls  crften  buy  flour  to  blend  with  their  own  product.  For  the 
W  companies  here  under  consideration,  the  average  proportion  of 
flour  purchased  to  flour  produced  durtiu;  1923  and  1924  combined 
was  3.43  per  cent.  In  the  southeastem ^vlnon,  it  was  a  HtUe  over 
16  per  cent,  and  about  2  per  cent  in  both  the  northwestern  and  the 
central  and  eastern  divisions. 

SecttM  4.  Genenl  iMMClil  rendte,  192S  aad  1924. 

^iJ^^  g^««l  financial  results  of  the  90  companies  for  1923  and 
1924  may  be  compared  with  their  results  for  the  flour-milling  business 
alone.  The  former  shows  tiie  results  of  the  company,  with  respect 
^efly  to  the  stockholdera'  mterest  in  the  operations,  whether  in 
the  flour-millmg  business  or  in  outside  business.  The  latter  shows 
the  results  for  the  flour-miUing  busmess  <«ily,  but  disregards  the 
question  whether  the  capital  employed  was  partly  borrowed  or  not. 
wiUi  corresponding  adjustment  for  profits.  For  greats  deamess 
and  brevity,  the  former  is  caUed  "company  business,"  and  Ihe  latter 
millmg  busmess.'^  The  data  are  first  shown  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  profits  and  after  that  foe  the  investoeat  and  rate  of 
pront  thereon. 


Number 
of  com- 
panies 

Bands 
prodnoad 

22 
25 
10 
24 
9 

12, 184,  714 
6,  955, 920 
1, 409, 756 
3.960,606 

41.  S 
4S 

liLS 

n 

mo 
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file  iiMmmm  iM&^''iikmm^''^lim'9mo}mt  of  profits,  mduding  Ute 
profits  per  baSa: 

TAmm  — Valm  iff  mIm,  eoaU  and  expmm  <(f  mUb,  tmd  mt  income  per  band 
of  flour  for  company  huainesa  and  jmr  mii&6n§  hmitm*  oniy,  tf  90  flow  eompamim 
Jor  the  two  ywr«  19iS  and  19^4 


fCliap  iad  oitadir  Jim  aoMMiitdl' 


Ptr 

ABomit 

Vm 
iNvni 

Amomit 

Per 
biRil 

$172,425,611 
173,295.055 

$5.91 
&76 

>  $165, 878,105 

>  165. 942, 274 

$5.69 
5.52 

$6,547,511 

7,353,681 

mn 

.SI 

IIM. 

lAB  

siaSh910;Ue 

&CB 

173;  mtu 

*U^aH37ft 

ku 

7.131,343 

*s 

17%  860^788 

*  166^750;  072 

k» 

7, 110;  714 

*  M 

1  Sales  of  flour  only.  Sales  of  by-products  are  not  included. 

>  Costs  and  selling  expenses,  including  misoeUaneoiu  operating  losses  Oess  gains)  and  interest  on  bonds 
and  borrowed  money,  leas  gains  from  outside  inTettmiiitt  and  leas  credits  for  by-products. 

» OoH» and atBIng enwnwa,  inclnding  misnellaimimapHiiig  loiMi  (kwiriaa)  biit  not  totewrt  on  bonds 
and  bonroivad  nMiiiay,  lea  eradtta  for  by-prodoola. 


The  striking  fact  in  (Ms  statement  is  the  oomparativelj  small 
difference  in  2ie  amounts  of  net  profit.  The  net  profits  for  the 
company  business  in  1923  were  somewhat  lower  than  the  milling- 
bnraness  profitSy  but  the  poi^liiin  was  reireraed  in  1924  in  about  thei 
same  degree. 

Both  value  of  sales  per  barrel  and  costs  and  expenses  per  barrel 
decreased  in  1924  as  compared  with  1923  by  nearly  the  same  amount, 
80  thiat  there  was  litlJe  change  in  the  net  income  per  barrel  either 
for  the  company  business  or  for  the  milling  business.  Value  of  sales 
decreased  from  $5.91  per  barrel  in  1923  to  $5.76  in  1924,  or  a  decrease 
of  15  cents  per  barrel.  The  net  profit  for  the  company  increased  from 
22  cents  in  1923  to  24  cents  in  1924,  while  the  net  profit  for  the  milling 
business  decreased  from  25  cents  per  barrel  in  1923  to  23  cents  in 
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The  investment,  profit,  and  rate  of  return  lor  l^e  90  com- 
panies were  as  follows: 

Table  90. — Investment j  net  'profit,  and  rate  of  return  for  company  business  and  fm 
mitfi9»y  6imne«8  aniy,  of  90  Jiour  companies  for  the  two  years  1923  and  1924  ^ 


(Crop  and  eatondar  jpaaia  oomblMdO 


Year 

InvaataiNit 

Natinooma 

Balaaf 

latni'u 

Amomit 

Far 
banal 

Amount 

baml 

CtoaipaniF  disiiissa 

1023   

» $80,  772, 204 
3  83. 102, 983 

$2.76 
2.76 

$6, 547, 513 
7, 353, 681 

.91 

fUraat. 

as 

>  81.087,503 

2  76 

6^060^607 

.23 

&• 

tm.   

>0flb611.305 

3.31 

7,181.213 
7,Mai» 

.» 
.21 

7.4 

7.1 

im.   

*«7,738kOn 

3.30 

7,11^714 

.9t 

'  Reference  has  been  made  (see  note  2,  p.  422)  to  a  compilation  made  from  published  reports,  such  as 
**  Poors, "  showing  investment,  income,  and  rate  of  return,  for  the  years  1923  to  1928,  for  certain  flour-milliner 
companies.   This  compilation  is  shown  in  appendix.  Table  21.   The  investment  and  income  figures  there 
ahown  are  perhaps  more  nearly  comparable  with  those  shown  in  the  above  taUe  under  the  caption  "com-  ^ 
pany  business. ' '  The  average  rate  of  return  for  the  5  companies  shown  in  tiha  apjwndix  table  to  all  4  yaaia  ^ 
h  for  1038, 6.16  per  cent;  fqr  1024,  6.30;  for  1925,  7.08;  and  for  1926.  6.48. 
>  Tbe  sum  of  the  capital  atock,  surplus,  and  surplus  roaerves.  , 
*Thaaamaftliaeapital8took,8urpla8,8iii|ioaMrvaa,aiidbaiw^  ^ 

For  convenience,  the  investment  per  barrel  sold,  rather  than  per 
barrel  produced,  is  given  in  the  above  table,  but  had  the  production 
basis  been  used  there  would  have  been  a  difference  of  only  a  few  cents 
per  barrel  in  the  investment.  The  company's  investment  per  barrel 
did  not  vary  at  all,  being  $2.76  per  barrel  in  each  year.  The  invest- 
ment per  barrel  in  the  milling  business  varied  but  little  being  $3.31 
in  1923  and  $3.29  per  barrel  in  1924.  The  rate  of  return  for  the  milling 
business  was  lower  in  each  year  than  the  rate  for  the  company's 
business,  and  decreased  from  7.4  per  cent  in  1923  to  7.1  per  cent  in 
1924,  while  the  rate  for  Ika^eompany's  business  inereased  ftom  8.1  '^if 
per  cent  m  1923  to  8.8  per  oent  in  1924.  These  rates  of  return  in 
1^3  and  1924,  as  will  be  shown  below,  were  ooiiffidimhly  under  the 
airerage  r^M>rted  rates  in  recent  years. 

Sectfen  S.  FfBsndal  reBslts  for  crop  and  odendar  years,  192t  aad  1924. 

The  average  profits  of  the  90  companies  as  shown  above  for  1923 
and  1924,  are  for  crop  add  calendar  years  combined,  but  the  figures 
are  considerably  different  if  the  returns  of  the  different  companies 
reporting  are  areraged  separately  for  each  period.  The  differenoes 
are  chiefly  due  to  the  seasons  covered,  and  in  a  small  degree  mobaUy 
to  the  fact  that  the  companies  included  in  each  group  are  aiAmit* 
Of  these  companies  44  close  their  books  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year, 
which  is  from  June  to  Anguat  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
and  the  other  46  companies  use  the  calendar  year.  Therefore,  the 
figures  of  the  44  crop-year  companies  cover  the  two  years  from  the 
summer  of  1922  to  the  summer  of  1924,  while  the  other  46  companies 
cover  the  calendar  years  January  to  December,  1923  and  1924.  A 
comparison  of  the  Imancial  results  of  these  two  groups  of  con^paniea 
is  shown  below: 


TmuM  91. — N umber  of  barrels  sold,  sales,  costs  and  expenses,  and  net  profits  per 
omrd  /or  company  business  and  for  milling  business  of  JLA  commnies  for  crop 
fwt  and  of  0  eompamiM  /or  eakndm'  years,  192S  and  19»4 


Crop  year,  1923  


Crop  year,  1924  

Calendar  year,  1924. 


Average. 


Vatajof 

Oon^paay  business 

MUling  buflliiMi 

Btntii  Mid 

Costs  and 
•S  ex- 
penses 1 

praAts 

Costs  and 

all  ex- 
penses 1 

Not 

profits 

flLS0SL087 

I&91 
&88 

'IK,  IS 
&78 

IIlM 
.10 

.11 

a%  184. 810 

&•! 

5.69 

.22 

6.66 

•3m 

22,966,825 
7, 105, 495 

5.55 
6.44 

5.31 
&18 

.24 
.26 

5.34 
&14 

.21 
.M 

30,072.320 

&70 

&a8 

&fi8 

kMses 


gains)  and  interest  on  txuidt 
Its  for  by-products. 
(iBBB  lains)  iMit  not  intsnst  on 


>  fWas  of  floor  oily.  Silis  of  by-products  are  not  included, 
lyti  and  selling  expenses,  including  miscellaneous  operatt- 
iaM  Domiwed  money,  less  gains  from  outside  investments  and 

»  Costs  and  selling  expenses,  including  miscellaneous  o] 
bonds  and  borrowed  mooeyt  less  credits  for  by-products. 

The  44  companies  for  Uie  eiop  jetr  1923  showed  (see  Table  92 
below)  an  average  rale  of  return  of  8^  per  eent  on  the  oomp  any  myest- 
ment,  as  against  only  4  J  per  cent  for  tbe  40  calendar-year  oompaniea. 
lor  1924  the  relation  was  reveniedy  the  sferage  rate  for  the  crop-year 
companies  being  8.1  per  cent  as  apainst  12.6  per  cent  for  the  calendar- 
year  companies.  The  44  compames  showed  a  decrease  in  ayerage  rate 
of  return  on  milling  inyestm^t  from  8  per  cent  for  the  crop  year 
ending  in  1923  to  6.2  per  cent  for  the  crop  year  endins  in  1924.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  46  companies  showed  an  increase  m  the  average 
rate  of  return  from  5.1  per  cent  for  the  calendar  year  1923  to  10.9 
per  cent  for  the  calendar  year  1924. 

Thwm  ^,^Imtfmmd,  m%  pm09,  and  raU  4  rtimn  for  eommmg  Hiimu  and 
for  mtUtng  business  of  44  compamm  fm  ifW|i  ftm  mud  of  4$  mmmmi^  for 
oalmdof  ytarx^        and  19$4 


Ctap  year,  1923  

r^lftH...... 


Oropyear,  1934.  

Oalendar  year,  1924  


Average  

Botii  erop  years. 


CoiBpHQf  baiiDiOB 

bmlMH 

.nmtmnit 

Rate, 
Piroont 

lOVBStllMIlt 

Not  profit 

Rate, 
per  cant 

$66,480,401 
14,291,808 

gK.e^a.flStt 

&9 
4S 

$78.i«i,ao 

$6,^0M 

&0 
&1 

80^772,204 

6^617,(13 

1.1 

90,611,305 

7,  IS],  213 

7.4 

68,  725.  548 
14,  377,  435 

8.1 
12.6 

79.  394,  820 
19,  445,  778 

4, 929. 452 
2,110,733 

6.2 

ia9 

83,102,983 

7,353, 681 

&8 

98^840^586 

7,040^186 

7.x 

135, 2a'),  949 
28,660,238 

11.474,903 
2,426,291 

&6 
8.4 

157, 556,  250 
37,895,653 

11. 177,492 
3,043,936 

7.1 
&0 

The  predominating  influence  of  crop-year  figures  in  the  foregoing 
averages  is  evident.  The  combined  results  should  be  considered 
with  this  fact  in  mind,  especially  in  comparing  financial  results  with 
contemporary  price  policies  and  other  operating  conditions.  Taking 
the  entire  two-year  periodi  however,  the  average  finApp.iftl  results 
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for  the  two  groups  of  companies  were  not  unlike.  Thus  for  the  two 
crop  years  the  average  rate  of  return  for  the  company  business  was 
8.5  per  cent  as  against  8.4  per  cent  for  the  two  calendar  years.  For 
the  milling  business  the  difference  was  somewhat  larger,  the  respec- 
tive rates  being  7.1  per  cent  and  8  per  cent.  The  net  profits  for  all 
90  companies  for  1923  and  1924  combined,  were  8.5  per  cent  for  the 
company  business  and  7.3  per  cent  for  the  milling  business.  (See 
Table  90.)  These  agree  closely  with  the  two-year  averages  for  crop 
years  of  (he  44  companies,  which  were  8.5  per  cent  and  7.1  percent, 
respectiydy. 

Seethm  6.  Aaalysis  of  profits,  1923  and  1924. 

In  the  preceding  sections  the  profits  of  90  milling  companies  for 
1923  and  1924  have  been  presented  in  the  form  of  general  averages 
ftfr  the  whole  country.  In  this  section  these  profits  are  analyzed 
somewhat  further  in  order  to  throw  light  on  local  and  individual 
variations. 

Froiii8  hp  geographical  dwiawm, — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
rate  of  return  on  mflling  inveslment  by  geograpmcal  divisionB  (see 
p.  42S),  for  the  crop  and  oalendar  yei^  comlimd,  1923  and  1924 : 

Table  93. — Two-year  averages  of  net  profits  and  rates  of  return  on  milling  tfivet^ 
mentfor  90  flour  companies,  by  geographical  divinoM,  X9B3-1&$4 


(Crop  and  oileiidM'  yMis  eeoilttead) 


DIvMoii 

Com- 
paniei 

Investment 

Netproflta 

Bateofratnni 

1028 

1094 

i 

1«» 

ion 

lOM 

Northwestern  

Southwestern  

Southeastern  

Central  and  eastern., 
liountain  and  ooMt.. 

Totali  

22 
25 
10 
24 
0 

$29.  .521. 318 
22,830.550 
4, 713, 242 
16,032,815 
a»  513^880 

$30,149,959 
23, 033, 607 
4.734,195 
16,494,290 
ai,428,M7 

$2, 649, 806 
1, 166, 392 
381,268 
77S.0B7 
^288^000 

$2,  765,  749 
1. 101, 863 
47^222 
1.188.875 
1,818, 878 

Per  cent 
9.0 
5.1 
8.1 
4.8 
flL4 

Per  cent 
9.2 
4.8 

lao 

7.2 
8.2 

Per  cent 
9.1 
4.9 
0.0 
6kO 
%% 

90 

98,611,300 

98^84^508 

7,18l,2tt 

7,0101118 

7.4 

7.1 

7.t 

The  rates  of  return  for  the  companies  in  the  different  geographical 
divisions  showed  marked  variations  from  tiie  general  average.  Thus 
in  1924,  the  average  rate  of  retiun  was  7.1  per  cent  on  mUlmg  invest- 
ment, but  ranged  from  10  per  cent  for  the  10  companies  in  the  souUi- 
eastem  division  to  only  4.8  per  cent  for  the  25  compaiues  in  the  south- 
western division.  For  the  two-vear  period,  howeyer,  the  companies 
in  the  northwestern  division  had  the  highest  average  rate  of  return. 

Somewhat  more  comprehensive  returns  obtained  by  the  conunia- 
sion  for  1919-1922,  including  also  some  very  large  companies  not 
covered  in  1923  and  1924,  which  were  published  in  a  previous  report 
regarding  this  four-year  period,  show  the  highest  rate  of  return  for 
the  northwestern  division  also,  but  the  southwestern  diviaton  was 
nearly  as  high  with  all  the  others  considerably  lower.^ 

Profits  per  barret. — In  the  general  statement  regarding  profits  (see 
p.  427)  the  amounts  of  profit  and  of  investment  per  barrel  were  shown, 
and  for  convenience  both  were  stated  on  the  basis  of  the  nnn'bor  of 
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bftmis  sold.  la  the  following  table  unit  figures  are  given  in  more 
ilelaii  by  pdpliphical  divisions  and  are  compared  with  the  average 
m%m  of  wlwin: 

TMmm  M. — Milling  immtimmt  mni  profiia  per  harrd  and  role    T§lmm  m  immt^ 
«^/or  m  gmr  eompmUm  If  |Pi0fi«]M9iil  SMtimm,  fw  |#S  mi  mi  com* 

(Onip  and  mgmim  jwm  eombimd) 


Diyisioii 

Barrels 
produced 
per  com- 
pany an- 

miiiHy 

iBftltBIMlC 

Profits 
per  bar- 
iHaoId 

Rate  of 

'Mtntii. 

Per  bar- 

Per  bar- 

ralNid 

554,802 
278,848 
138,457 
158,874 
494,010 

$2.45 
3.29 
3.41 
4.27 
439 

$2.40 

1.16 

418 
410 

$a2i8 

.158 

.aos 
.m 
.m 

9.1 
4.9 
4» 

4a 

SootiCMtani  

Central  and  eastern  , 

Mountain  and  ooMt  .  

Average    . 

S.» 

T^ere  is  not  nuich  difference  between  the  iBvestment  per  barrel 

groduced  and  per  baml  sold.  For  this  period  the  former  was  a 
ttle  higher  for  each  geographical  division  in  each  year  as  wdl  as 
for  the  two  years  combined,  which  is  shown  above.  The  biriiest 
average  investment  per  bacrel  on  either  basis  is  found  among  the 
companies  of  the  momitain  and  cHAst  division  and  the  lowest  in 
tnose  of  the  northwestern.  The  highest  profit  per  barrel  is  also  for 
Hie  mountain  and  coast  companies^  but  the  lowest  is  for  the  south* 
western  companies. 

The  northwestern  division  has  a  comparatively  low  investment 
per  barrel  and  an  extremely  high  average  of  annual  output  per 
company,  namely,  555,000  barrels  as  compared  with  320,000  barrels 
for  aU  of  me  companies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mountam  and 
coast  division,  which  also  has  a  comparatively  high  output  per 
company,  has  a  comparatively  high  investment  per  barrel.  While 

southeastern  companies  rank  second  and 
third  among  the  five  group  in  smallness  of  investment  per  barrel 
they  rank  fliird  and  fifth  m  size  of  output  per  company.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  general  relation  leNreen  investm^t  per  unit  of 
output  and  quantity  of  output  per  company  as  mi^t  be  supposed. 
Data  are  not  available  to  make  such  a  comparison  by  incuviduai 
mills  as  distinguished  from  companies,  which  often  have  several 
mills. 

Variations  in  profit  in  reb^^  to  size.— The  analysis  of  profits 
accordmg  to  size  throws  an  important  light  on  ocnnpetitive  con» 
ditions.  The  two  most  convenient  forms  of  compluison  are  based 
on  size  of  investment  and  on  quantity  of  output. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relations  between  profits  and 
size  of  investment  the  following  table  gives  the  investment,  profit, 
and  average  rate  of  return  for  this  two-year  period: 
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Table  95. — MiUing  investment,  net  proJUf  and  rate  of  return  oj  90  fiour  comf&til^ 

fry  ifivMlflMfU  groups,  19tS  and  1994,  combined 


(Crop  and  calendar  years  combined) 


InTeetment  group  1 

Amnial  av«Ea|e  of 

▲mHul  avence  per 
fffmpawy 

Bait 
ac 

Net  profit 

XnvoBtaMiit 

Nat  profit 

1&d0r  $250,000   

IM0.000  to  $500,000..   X.  .... 

$4,474«t 
7,884,278 
10,834,440 

7, 122, 519 
67,408,105 

$296,902 
702,393 
1,  on,  418 

300,949 
4,  739, 053 

$122, 595 
358,376 
747,836 

1,  290, 114 
5. 865,565 

$8,110 
31.927 
74,648 

55,041 
413.694 

Ptr  cent 
6l6 

at 

1800,000  to  $1,000,000  -  

&000,ODO  to  $2,000,000  

11^000,000  and  over   

97,725^952 

7,110,714 

1, 085, 844 

79,008 

7.S 

1  The  groap  within  which  a  company's  investment  and  net  profit  for  a  given  year  are  plaoed  is  detanafnad 
by  Its  Investment  for  that  year.  For  this  reason  the  number  of  oompnoies  was  not  exactly  the  same  fcr 
gehjjMop in  each  year;  the lespectfva numberB  were 36,  22,  15, 6,  and  llin  1923;  and 37,  22,  14, 5.  and  11 


It  may  be  added  that  the  figures  as  to  rate  of  return  show  about 
the  same  variation  for  individual  years  as  for  (he  two  years  combined. 
The  most  important  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  companies  of  medium 
.size  show  the  highest  rates  of  return.  The  group  with  the  largest 
investment  had  a  two-year  average  below  the  general  average,  but 
In  1923  it  was  a  little  above  the  average.  The  group  with  the  lowest 
rate  wm  that  next  to  the  largest  in  size,  but  the  small  numbcor  of 
companies  in  this  group  makes  this  figure  less  significant  than  the 
others.  The  average  investment  per  company  for  the  group  which 
had  the  highest  rate  of  return  was  about  $750,000,  and  for  the  group 
with  the  next  highest  rate  of  return  it  was  about  $350,000.  The 
average  investment  per  company  for  the  largest  group  was  nearly 
$6,000,000,  but  it  ranked  third  with  respect  to  rate  of  profit.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  noted  also  that  this  two-year  period  was 
one  of  comparatively  low  rates  of  return  for  the  industry. 

While  in  such  statistical  tests  the  true  average  rates  of  profit  for 
each  group  are  generally  taken,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  simple 
averages  show  the  same  general  result.  This  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement  comparing  the  above  groups: 


Troa 
avarige 

Simple 

F»  ecal 

Atr  cntt 

16 

4.5 

9.1  ' 

9.9 

lao  ! 

4.2 

4.2  I 

7.0 

7.0  i 

7.3 

6^8 

The  middle  group  and  the  one  next  below  it  in  size  are  the  fint 
and  second  in  magnitude  of  rate  of  profit  in  eadi  instancey  while  the 
group  with  the  largest  investment  stands  third. 

The  general  results  of  a  comparison  by  size  of  output  are  simi> 
lar.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  production,  invest- 
ment, and  net  profit  for  these  90  companies  in  several  size  groups, 
together  with  the  average  rate  of  retujn  for  the  two  years  1923  and 
1924  combined. 
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Tamsm  m,'~Jhvductwn,mm%y  investment,  net  profit,  and  rolf  4|f  nfttm  nf  fOJmir 
eompames,  ^  prpductton  groups,  1923  and  19$4^  mtMmd 
'^ftl^  And  calendar  yean  combined) 


iTKNUMPOB  graap  I 

Average 
annual 
prodoetioii 

of  .CMXip 

Asinal  tvwiit  pir  tompniy 

ittum 

Under  125.000  Imwii...........  . 

BwreU 
2.201,008 
3.  San,  180 
4»  545^  055 
4, 759, 920 
14,787,174 

Barrett 
40,839 

180,969 
310,009 
732.088 
1,848,397 

$190,234 
544. 151 
732,401 
,1,071,541 
7,442, 287 

$18,839 

28,516 

120.338 
531,485 

Pireent 
0.8 
5.8 
9.4 
7.8 
7.1 

125,000  to  250.000  barrels  ZZTJ 

250,000  to  500,000  barrels  

mooo  to  IJMOJIQO  barrels.  

OvwlMOQOtamis  I 

38,820,547 

320.228 

1,086^844 

7.t 

is  dlte?i£3  K?i?ZiSiSST,£«I?l!!?^^  »  g'^^n  year  are  plaoed 

Si? mSIS£?LS^  i^r^S?!^  £L'**^L2!!LJJ**  l?^"  number  of  companies  was  not  exaSlj 
U^T^ 8tomf^ ill ««b  jrw  the tmmHn mnbers  were 50. 13. 13. 6.  andS in  1923;  wd ItT  1? 

II  maj  be  stated  first  that  the  results  for  ike  IndiTidiial  years  shoir 
results  generally  similar  to  those  for  the  two  years  combmed.  Tim 
companies  of  the  middle  group  i^ow  the  highest  average  rate  of  return. 
In  1923  It  IS  the  middle  group  and  in  1924  the  group  next  larger  in 
average  output.  The  average  result  fw  the  group  of  largest  com- 
panies  is  less  than  the  average  for  all  companies,  ^ou^  for  the  year 
1923  it  was  a  little  above  the  average. 

Vartaiiorts  among  individual  companies. — The  variation  in  net  profits 
on  milling  investment  among  individual  companies  was  naturally 
<pi^  wide.  In  1923  the  range  was  from  a  loss  of  12.3  per  cent  to  a 
profit  of  40.5  per  cent,  no  less  than  18  companies  showing  a  loss.  In 
1024  the  range  was  from  a  loss  of  43.1  per  cent  to  a  gain  of  37.8  per 

conipanies  showing  a  loss.  Taking  the  two  years  to- 
getllflr  17  companies  showed  a  loss,  18  a  gain  under  5  per  cent,  26  a 
gain  between  5  and  10  per  cent,  12  a  gain  between  10  and  15  per  cent, 
II  a  gam  between  15  and  20  per  cent,  and  6  a  gain  between  20  and  40 
per  cent,  llie  sverac«  gain  for  all  companies  for  these  two  years 
was  7.3  per  cent,^  as,  already  shown.  Among  the  17  companies  show- 
mg  a  loss  the  minority  were  companies  with  a  amaU  investment,  but, 
m  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  compaaiM  miking  unusually  hieh 
profits  were  also  small  or  of  medium  size.  • 

A  summary  of  the  profit  results  on  this  baaia  according  to  the  in* 
vestment  groups  employed  above  is  shown  in  the  lirilowiag  stalemieiil: 


Number 
•f  «c»n* 

Number  of  companies  showing  profit 

Undqr  5 

5  to  10 
PtTMBt 

jlO^to^S 

jiatoao 

80  to  40 

javNHi 

1  

18 

f 

t 

• 

i 

8 

8 

8 

87 

t 

• 

8 

1 

4 

8 

88 

1 

4 

1 

If 

4 

i 

• 

8 

is 

17 

18 

is  j 

11 

m 

• 

SedlMiV.  iMrifite  af  cMis,  inaaad  If24. 

In  referring  to  profits  per  barrsl  above  (see  Table  01)  WMne  approxi- 
mate indications  have  bera  given  already  of  the  coals  of  piwiuclion, 
but  these  data  involve  dao  eaqieiiaea  if  one  Hn^ 
are  not  properly  elements  of  coat 
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For  the  two  years.  1923  and  1924,  the  total  production  costs  of 
flour  (Ies»  credits  for  by-products)  and  the  costs  per  barrel,  by  geo- 
graphical  divisions  were  as  follows: 

Tabui  m.'-TaUd  net  CMt  pfproducHon  cf  whwU  four  /or  m  fiour  compania,  bu 


*   (Cnvaiidettandar  yum  combined) 


DIfliioii 

Production 
in  banraii 

Total  net  cost  ^ 

Northwflittni  .  . 

24.411.260 

13.942,413 
2,  769, 143 
7.625^828 

am2;3so 

$136. 426.017 
68,497.584 
18. 102.732 
44,077.583 
43,720.235 

$&» 

4.11 

aisi 

5.85 
4.92 

8oothw88teni  . 

CtntnU  aoa  eastern  

Totei  

67,641,004 

311,430^151 

A.  40 

t  XxdMlvo  of  Mlling  aqMOM. 


It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  differences  between  the  total 
net  cost  per  barrel  for  the  two  veaia,  1»23  and  1924,  were  not  large. 

fQ''9'?  «n  J^ltrQA^r^fno^^  ^^1^^  avcragcs  wcw  $6.46  per  barna  for 
1923  and  $5.34  for  1924,  a  decarease  of  about  2  per  cent  in  1924 
bimilar  small  differences  between  1923  and  1924  genenfiy  esated  for 
the  average  cost  of  particular  geographical  divisions,  mepi  in  the 
case  of  the  mountain  and  coast  division  for  which  it  wasmofe  consid- 
erable,  being  a  decrease  of  a  little  over  7  per  CMit  per  banel  in  1924 
for  the  central  and  eastern  division  there  waa  a  amail  iMnaaa  in  ctmt 
in  1924.  *»* 

.  Comparing  next  the  actual  costs  per  barrel  for  different  geograph- 
ical divisions,  the  owest  average  cost  during  this  two-year  penod 
18  found  in  the  southwestern  and  mountain  and  coast  divisions  $4  92 
per  barrel,  and  the  highest  in  the  southeastern  division,  $6  54  per 
parrel,  as  agamst  a  general  average  for  all  the  companies  of  $5.40  per 
torel.  The  range  of  average  costs  was,  therefore,  quite  large:  the 
leaaona  for  these  variations  appear  from  a  more  particular  analysis  of 
Mie  constituent  elements  of  cost.  J 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  elements  of  cost  of  wheat 
flc^^goW^hieal  djivisMttH,  fw  the  two  jam,  1923  and  1924, 


Tabus  9S.—Av&rage  coat  of  production  per  barrel  of  wheat  flour  by  itenu  for  00 
Wmpamm^bu  geographical  diviaioris  far  1923  and  19B4,coAw0d 

(Crop  and  calendar  years  «»m*»fwHl} 


DhrWoB 

Wbiil 

Other 
mining 

Depre- 
ciation 

Pack- 
ages 

Gen- 
era] ex. 

Cost  of 
flour 

Less 
•wUI 

Net 
floor 

jfwthwMtani-...^.....,.., 

Snotbwestern..  

Southeastern  

Central  and  eastern. 
Mountain  and  ooast  

Avenie. 

15.61 
4.92 

6.30 
5.87 
4.63 

$a24 

.20 
.25 
.27 
.34 

ax  17 
.19 
.46 
.19 
.19 

$a04 
.05 
.10 
.04 
.06 

laso 

.28 
.M 
.» 
.» 

la  22 
.18 
.37 
.25 
.S2 

&82 
7.94 
6.94 

5.83 

an  90 
.90 

1.40 

1.09 
.91 

lk» 

4.«l 
8l54 
&8S 
Ctt 

A.  SO 

.SI 

.19 

.OS 

.» 

.a 

&» 

441 

>  SadiislTt  of  selling  expense. 
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Before  conskieni^  ^lese  items  of  ooet  in  detail  it  may  be  etirted 
Huit  Hie  aTefttges  &r  each  itan  f or  all  tlM  oomptfi&M  wera  mucli 
tlie  same  in  1923  and  1§24.  While  the  total  1924  cost  was  12  cents 
lower — 15.34  per  barrel  against  15.46  in  1923 — more  than  half  of  this 

Sf  cents)  was  due  to  a  greater  credit  for  feed  and  not  to  an  actual 
ecrease  in  gross  cost  of  that  amonnt.  The  difference  in  wheat  cost 
accounts  for  the  rest  (5  cents)  although  two  other  items  ehanged  1 
cent  each,  but  in  opposite  directions. 

The  most  striking  fact  about  these  costs  is  the  importance  of  wheat 
cost,  amounting  to  abnost  «s  much  as  the  total  net  cost  of  flour, 
which  is  explained  by  the  incidental  revenue  from  feed  and  other 
bj-products.  Disregarding  this  credit  to  cost  the  average  gross 
cost  of  flour  and  feed  was  for  all  the  companies  $6.39  per  barrel,  and 
the  cost  for  wheat  was  $5.36,  or  83.9  per  cent  of  the  gross  cost.  The 
balance  of  this  gross  cost,  which  may  be  called  the  cost  above  wheat, 
was  $1.03  per  barrel,  of  which  the  principal  items  were,  labor,  $0.25; 
packages,  10.32;  and  general  expense,  $0.22  per  barrel.  The  selling 
expense  is  not  included  in  these  cost  items.  The  feed  credit  was 
9§.99  per  baivd,  or  ahnost  as  much  as  tiie  ooet  above  wh«»at.  The 
eost  aboTe  whe&t  averaged  f  1.03  lor  each  year,  but  Hie  lead  credit 
mm  mm  m  1923  and  $1.02  in  1924. 

When  averages  for  the  sevml  geo^nfaical  distnota  m  totmdimd, 
there  is  a  subtantial  variatbn  in  m»  average  costs  as  already 
noted.  This  depends  ahnost  wholly  on  the  principal  item  of  cost, 
namely,  wheat,  which  may  be  considered  flrst.  Wheat  costs  averaged 
$5.36  per  barrel  for  all  the  divisions  for  these  two  years,  but  the 
range  was  from  $4.63  in  the  moimtain  and  coast  division  to  $6.30 
in  the  southeastern.  The  wheat  costs  most  nearly  approaching  to 
the  average  were  those  of  the  southwestern  and  northwestern  divi- 
sions. As  to  labor  costs  the  range  between  divisions  was  from  $0.20 
per  barrel  for  the  southwestern  to  $0.34  per  barrel  for  the  mountain 
and  coast.  The  highest  labor  cost  was  in  the  division  having  the 
lowest  wheat  cost,  but  even  then  the  labor  item  is  not  very  important. 
The  differences  in  the  costs  of  the  other  items  are  not  generally 
significant;  the  southeastern  division  shows  the  highest  figure  in 
each  case.  The  importance  of  wheat  cost  compared  with  all  other 
elements  results  in  a  total  cost  of  flour  and  feed,  which  generallv 
varies  in  line  with  dtferenees  in  wheat  cost.  The  imJty  exception  & 
the  mountain  and  coast  diviiitt  mMek  has  tbe  lowest  wheat  cost 
but  is  just  above  the  southwestern  divisbn  in  flour  and  ised  eost. 
There  are  considerabk  differences  between  different  geogimhical 
divisions  In  the  credits  for  by-produeta;  tiiie  lowest  average  ^r  ittie 
two  years  was  10.90  per  barrel  for  the  southwestern  division  and 
the  highest  was  $1.40  per  barrel  for  the  southeastern  division. 
Except  for  the  southeastern  diviaon  none  of  them  varied  from  the 
general  average  more  than  $0.10  per  barrel. 

The  consideration  of  the  items  in  detail  only  reenforces  the  general 
statement  already  made  that  the  question  of  the  cost  of  flour  is  very 
largely  a  question  of  the  cost  of  wheat,  but  that  this  cost  shows  con- 
siderable  local  variations: 
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The  costs  for  the  90  individual  companies  naturally  show  a  wide 
variation  also.  For  the  year  1923  they  ranged  from  $4.41  per  barrel 
to  $7.46  per  barrel,  and  for  the  year  1924  from  $4.13  per  barrel  to 
$8.58  per  barrel.  In  1923  there  were  39  companies  below  the  average, 
1  at  the  average,  and  50  above  the  average;  for  1924,  there  were  35 
below,  54  above,  and  1  at  the  average.  The  averages,  as  already 
^cplained,  are  weighted  averages.  Further  details  of  these  varia- 
tions are  shown  in  appendix,  Tables  24  and  25. 

The  rdations  of  these  costs  to  the  quantity  of  produeion  is  shown 
iti  the  foOowmg  table: 


Tabls  99. — Costs  of  production  of  90  flour  companies  compared  vnih  the  gmmHiM 

of  production  by  cost  groups,  192S  and  1924  " 
(Crop  And  adflodar  yean  oombimd) 


Nomber  of 
oompaniee 

Average  prodj^c- 
tion  per  company 

Proportion  of  total 
production 

vm 

190 

13M 

If  !?    ^*"«|  — — —  

•5  to  $6  per  barrel  . 

$6  to  ^  per  barrel  I.  .'.I 

20 
49 

15 
6 
0 

17 
41 
28 
3 
1 

Barrels 
48^342 
S01,S13 

254,280 
48, 913 

Barrels 

488,033 

389,678 

156, 651 
97, 347 
5,527 

Pa  cent 
8S.8 
61.8 
13.4 
LO 

IVcrat 

mi 

Sit 

15.0 
Lt 

(1) 

M 

00 

ma 

liiiiiliiiilifiiiivi'''''''' 

CliHi  ttuuHUM-teoth  0(1  per  oent 


In  eaeh  year  about  one-third  of  the  ou^>ut  of  these  90  companiea 
was  produced  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $5  per  barrel,  and  alitde  over  oni- 
half  at  between  $5  and  |6  per  barrel.  l%e  companiea  lumng  oosta 
under  $5  per  barrel  m  each  year  had  a  much  la^eir  vohune  ol  pio- 
duction  than  the  higher  cost  groups.  In  fact,  there  was  a  omnplete 
correlation,  so  far  as  this  grouping  goes,  between  large  output  and 
low  cost.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  magnitude  of  output  is  a  critical 
factor  m  cost,  although  as  shown  above  (see  p.  432)  it  does  not  control 
as  respects  rate  of  profit.  Other  factors  besides  cost  which  ^ter  into 
prohts  are  investment  per  unit  of  output  and  «A^l«»^g  prices. 

caifiPAKsoN  or  data  fob  recent  and  earuer  periods 

Section  8.  General  results  for  1919-1922. 

The  facts  as  to  the  costs  and  profits  of  flour  milling  have  been 
reported  on  in  connection  with  two  previous  inquiries  of  the  commis- 
sion, one  of  which  covered  the  period  from  1914  to  1918  and  the  other 
from  1919  to  1922.  The  latter  period,  which  is  of  especial  interest, 
will  be  considered  next,  with  the  object  of  showing  in  general  a  more 
oomprehensiye  picture  of  conditions  and  also  as  a  basis  for  establish- 
ing certain  facts  which  enable  a  more  extended  statistical  comparison 
to  be  made.  The  discussion  in  this  section,  therefore,  relates  to  the 
results  obtained  for  the  period,  1919-1922,  and  to  certain  comparisons 
with  the  more  rec^t  results  already  discussed  above. 
^  The  information  presented  in  the  report  covering  profits  and  costs 
for  1919-1922  *  is  not  for  identical  companies,  but  is  for  101  com- 
panies in  1919,  105  companies  in  1920,  107  companies  in  1921,  and 
IPX  QfmBmm  m  1082>  In  aU,  108  oo^puHika  are  induded,  but  not 
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all  of  them  in  any  one  year.  Ninety-five  companies  were  common 
for  all  four  years;  the  figures  for  the  other  companies  were  not  large 
enough  to  appreciably  affect  the  average  results  of  the  95  companies. 
Results  for  these  companies  are  included  in  this  report  because  some 
of  the  larger  milling  companies  reported  for  1919  to  1922,  inclusive, 
Ijinl  f^fiised  to  report  for  1923  and  1924. 

The  productioii  and  sales  of  the  companies  reporting  for  1919  to 
1922  are  as  follows: 


f  ABU  W&<t — ^Pmimiim  amdmka  of  wheat  flour  as  reported  k§  1(M  Jhm  mmpmk9  ^ 

for  1919  to  192S,  inclusive 

(Crap  and  oataidw  yitn  combiiMd} 


ltl»    

BmneU 

49.963,077 
51, 184,852 
46,  2.34,  207 
50, 148, 305 

Barrelt 
50,057,008 
51,585,717 
47, 061,412 

.V),  846, 062 

1920  '  " 

1921..-.  .  .  .   

49,382,610 

49,887,550 

J  Tbm  niUBlMr  of  oomfittitas  virltd  from  jear  to  year*,  in  1919  there  were  lOi ,  in  i<)20  there  wara  105,  in  1921 
ttea  vtir  107,  and  in  1832  then  wen  101.  Altoptber  106  companies  are  included,  of  whiali  8S  fre  for  aU 


The  production  and  sales  of  tliese  companies  averaged  over  49,000,- 
000  barrels  per  year  for  1919  to  1922,  inclusive,  or  about  20,000,000 
barrds  per  year  greater  tban  Hie  production  and  sales  of  the  90 
companies  reporting  for  1923  and  1924,  and  about  29,000,000  barrels 
per  year  greater  tban  the  production  and  sales  of  the  47  companies 
sepcirting  for  the  entire  six-year  period  1919  to  19^,  incnMive. 
(See  pp.  424  and  440.) 

The  value  of  sales,  costs  of  sales  and  expenses,  and  net  income  of 
tlie  lil  companies  are  shown  bebw: 


and . 


Value  of  sales t  costs  of  saJes,  and  net  preJU  for  company  businew 
and  far  mi&§m  lmdm$$9  mdf,  of  tOl  fUmr  eampamet  >  for  the  four  yoara  1019 

(Crop  and  calendar  years  combined) 
COMPANY  BUSINESS 


Valna  of  nlii ' 

Coitfaiid  all  axpaom 

MK  iraii 

Amount 

barrel 

AnooDt 

Par 
banal 

itn  ....  

006, 008^  no 

437,l7&a07 
334,847.344 

«ia« 

ILTS 
OlQB 
6.58 

Wl,  157,007 
*5Ra  106,797 
*  437,353,030 
*32QklOa^l8R 

tiaa 

11.25 

Oloe 
&» 

$19,902,727 
24, 897, 853 
*  178, 4« 
14^743;  006 

IOlM 

(•> 

.» 

a«i 

*40l^661.4<O 

0l21 

14,641,041 

.80 

IflLLINO  BUSmXSS 


Wtt.  .  .  

t531.0(H)^424 
006,006,650 
427. 175. 507 
134,847.344 

liaol 

11.73 
9.06 
6.58 

•1507,710,314 
•574.864,007 

•424,587.906 
•318,744.702 

$iai4 

11.  IS 

9.02 
6.26 

$23,350^110 
8^142,553 

2, 587, 601 
16.102.642 

fa  47 
.58 
.00 
.82 

«L51 

•  4601476,755 

0.15 

18,045,726 

.36 

>  The  ouaibar  of  .comRaoiaa  variad  trgm  ya«r  to  w;  in  1010  thara  win  lOl.  in  1020  tliwa  mn  105,  in  1921 
Mil',  aiMl  in  lill''tiHr''  •fc—  — » — >_j_^    —»-•-•-  —     - —  •• 


106  wwnpaniaa  an  jnchklad,  of  wiMx  05  are  for  all 


 of  floivoaly.  Saiea  of  by-prodaets  ara  not  indodad. 

•  C^Mtaanil  aalBngazpenses,  including  miscellaneous  operating  losses  Oess  gains)  and  w 
borrowed  money,  less  gains  from  outside  investments  and  Ion  oredita  Cor  by-prodnela. 

« Loss. 

•  Loss  of  less  than  one>half  of  one  cent. 

•  Cortt  and  selling  upeiu«>  iocluding  m^^        wanittng  kMMa  Ofii  faina)  bot  not  Intwil  on 

« maavaQica  tot  iq^r 
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Tiitie  df  sales  per  baml  incieaml  frcnn  $10.61  in  1919  to  $11.73 
in  1920|  and  then  ddcreaaed  in.  each  of  the  two  following  years  to 
$6.58  in  1922.  The  eosto  and  all  expeoB^'ptlM/ttifl  lor  the  company 
business  increased  from  $10.21  in  1919  to  tll.25  in  1020,  and  then 
decreased  in  each  of  the  two  following  years  to  $6.29  m  1922.  The 
net  income  per  barrel  for  the  company  buainess  increased  from  40 
cents  in  1919  to  48  cents  in  1920,  then  decreased  to  a  loss  of  less  then 
one-half  cent  in  1921,  and  again  increased  to  29  cents  in  1922.  Costs 
and  selling  expenses  per  barrel  for  the  milling  business  only  increased 
from  S10.14  in  1919  to  $11.15  in  1920,  and  then  decreased  in  each 
of  the  two  following  years  to  $6.26  in  1922.  The  net  income  per 
barrel  for  the  milling  business  increased  from  47  cents  in  1919  to 
58  cents  in  1920,  then  decreased  to  6  cents  in  1921,  and  again  increased 
to  32  cents  in  1922.  The  average  net  profit  per  barrel  during  the 
four-year  period  for  the  company  business  was  30  cents,  and  for  the 
milling  business  36  cents. 

The  investment,  net  profit,  and  rate  of  return  for  the  101  com- 
panies are  shown  below: 

Table  102. — Investment,  net  profit,  and  rate  of  return  for  company  business  and  for 
miUing  bv^ness  only,  of  101  flour  companies  Jor  the  four  years  1919  to  19IBM, 
indusive  ^ 
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Year 

Bafaitniant 

Natpiaat' 

Amount 

Per  barrel 

Amoont 

Pit  banal 

IM    

»$108,716,031 

*  119, 224, 326 

*  121, 582, 813 
•117, 071,  MS 

$2.17 
2.31 
2.50 
%9» 

$19,902,727 
24.897,853 
•178,423 
H  741^ 006 

I0L4O 
.48 

Fer  cent 

lat 

iiao    

1921   

Ifitt......  .  

S.SS 

MILLING  BUSINESS 

1»19  

•$167,511,980 

•  202, 894, 375 
•164,607,057 

•  tH^WW 

$3.35 
3.93 
3.50 

an 

$23, 350, 110 
30, 142, 553 
%  587, 601 

li^ioaMs 

$0.47 
.SB 
.06 
.32 

ULt 
Rf 

lit 

1920    

1921  

Its  *  

•  ITQ^TN^Ml 

045^726 

.36 

Ml! 

»  The  number  of  companies  varied  from  year  to  year.  In  1919,  there  were  101;  in  1920,  MB;  in  UU*  WOi 
and  in  192^  101.  Alt^etber  108  com^mies  are  included,  of  which  95 aia fivim  4  years. 

*  The  somaf  ttiaaaiilM  atoalc,8aqphn^and8BKpiaBiaaarvii^ 

>  Loss. 

4  Losso(le8attianoB»4MlfofiMit. 
•Loss. 

*  The  Bom  of  ttie  capital  atook,  surplus,  surplus  reserves,  and  borrowed  money,  less  outside  investments. 

The  company  investment  ranged  from  $2.17  per  barrel  in  1919  to 
$2.59  per  barrel  in  1921  and  averaged  $2.35  per  barrel.  The  rate  for 
the  company  business  showed  a  loss  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  in  1921, 
and  showed  a  gain  during  the  other  three  years  ranging  from  12.5  per 
cent  in  1922  to  20.9  per  cent  in  1920.  The  average  for  the  four  years 
was  12.7  per  cent.  The  milling  investment  ranged  from  $2.91  in 
1922  to  $3.93  per  barrel  in  1920  and  averaged  $3.42  per  barrel  for 
the  four-year  period.  The  rate  of  return  for  the  milling  business 
ranged  from  1.8  per  e^t  in  1921  to  14.9  per  cent  in  1920  and  averaged 
10.6  per  eeat  for  the  four-year  period.   While  the  ^company  business 
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#  rnxm^er  average  net  inoome  per  iMml  ftir  flie  fonr-jear 
penod  than  did  the  milbng  busineas-r-namely,  30  cents,  as  oompared 
with  36  cents— yet  thf  average  rate  of  return  the  company  business 
was  12.7  per  cent  and  that  for  the  milling  business  was  10.6  per  cent. 
1  he  previous  report  of  the  commission  from  which  these  data  were 
taken  includes,  of  course,  a  much  more  extensive  analysis  id  these 
data,  to  which  r^erence  is  made  for  further  details. 

BmMm  9.  €«aipaliMM  willi  47  cenqpaalM  te  Itlf  te  1921. 

^mler  to  shuir  tlie  results  of  Hie  flour-milling  business  from  1919 
*®  ^  seetten  4  may  be  taken  for  the  90  com- 

fanm  (1923  mud  llB4)  and  imm  tlie  preoedins  section  for  the  101 
companies  (1919  to  1922)  but  on  tliis  basb  Oei^  might  be  some 
f  imtion  as  to  the  indicated  trend  of  pnoss,  oitsts,  and  profits,  becanse 
of  tbe  lack  of  approximate  identity  in  the  companies  included  in  sidi 
year.  It  is  afact,  as  afready  stated  elsewhei»(seep.  422),  thatoertain 
of  the  larff^t  companies  for  which  data  were  obtained  in  the  earlier 
penod  failed  or  refused  to  furnish  corresponding  data  for  1923  and 
1924,  including  the  Washburn-Crosby,  Pillsbury,  and  Kansas  Flour 
Mills  compames.  While  the  absence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
small  compames  might  not  be  expected  to  have  any  appreciable 
influence  on  an  average  composed  of  the  results  of  many  small  com- 
pames,  a  different  situation  might  be  supposed  in  case  the  very  largest 
^mpames  were  included  in  one  group  but  omitted  in  the  other. 
M^ice,  in  order  to  furnish  a  reliable  index  of  the  trend  of  prices,  costs, 
and  priifits  over  the  six-year  period,  data  have  been  complied  for  the 
combined  penod  ltlt-1924  for  47  identical  companies;  and  in  order 
to  siiow  the  representativeness  of  these  data,  comparisons  of  these 
are  made  with  the  101  companies  for  1919-1922  and  with  the  90 
oompanies  for  1923-1924  in  this  sestbn. 

The  comparison  between  the  group  <rf  47  conmanies  and  the  eroun 
01 101  ofMnpanies  is  shown  below. 

T^lMj^.--iV«l  profit  per  barrel  and  rate  of  return  for  company  business  and 

(Orap  and  calendar  yean  combined) 
COMPANY  BUSINESS 


Y«tr 

Net  profit  per 
taanei 

Batiiifiitiini. 

101  oom- 
paoSn 

IM  .  . 

:8 

10.40 

.48 

(») 
.80 

Per  cent 
17.6 
SI.  3 
2.6 
8L0 

Percent 
1&8 
80.0 
».l 
1818 

.17 

.30 

laa 

18.7 

MILLiMO  BIJ8INB88 

10.68 
.08 
.13 
.18 

$0.47 
.58 
.06 
.88 

13.9 
l&O 
8.0 

ai 

14.1 
l.f 

lat 



.!■ 

«8S 

10.8 

lat 
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f  be  aTeimge  net  iMrofit  per  bafval  of  the  group  ol  47  ofMnpaities 
for  the  fouF-year  period  was  7  cents  greater  than  that  of  the  gioup 
of  101  companies  for  the  company  business  and  6  cents  greater  for 
the  milling  business.  But  the  aimge  rates  of  return  en  the  two 
groups  for  the  four-year  period  were  practically  the  same — namelj, 
10.8  per  cent  and  10.6  per  cent  for  the  milling  buainass  and  12 J 
and  12.7  per  cent  for  the  company  business. 

The  comparison  between  the  group  of  47  companies  and  the  group 
of  90  companies  is  shown  below: 

Tablb  104. — Net  profit  ver  barrel  and  rate  of  return  for  company  bueinese  and 
for  mUHtii  Ifuaineas  ordyt  of  47  pmt  timpmAn  md  9$  90  fUm  mmptmiu^  for 
Um  iim  ifmrg  i$t$  and  1$S4 


COMPANY  BOStNSSS 


NttJWfttpt 

47eQBh 
penleB 

ooeom- 
paaiM 

OOooiii* 

un  .  -  

la  88 

la  22 

.3* 

as 

.36 

.28 

as 

MILLING  BTTBINliS 


*^  ilii|if 

IMi 

10.27 
.24 

10.25 
.23 

7.8 
6.9 

.86 

.31 

7.8 

7.8 

Buring  1923  and  1924  the  group  of  47  companies  and  the  group  of 
90  companies  were  very  close  together  both  on  tlie  net  piRfit  per 
barrel  Mid  (m  the  rate  of  return  for  tiie  company  busiiasB«||||^the 
millmg  business  oniiy. 

^  The  47  Gonmaaies  may,  therefore,  be  considered  faii^  r^resenta- 
tire  oat  rate  of  return  for  the  six-year  period  1919  to  1924,  mdusiyey 
and  on  net  pmil  pee  baifel  during  th«  tinMr^iMr  psiM  41^  to  li24 
inclusive.  ^ 

If  the  simple  average  is  taken  of  the  rates  of  return  on  company 
business  for  the  101  companies  for  1919  to  1922  and  for  the  90  com- 
panies for  1923  and  1924  the  result  is  11.4  per  cent,  while  the  simple 
average  of  the  47  companies  for  the  combined  period  (1919-1924)  is 
almost  the  same — namely,  11.5  per  cent.  The  yearly  fluctuations  are 
quite  similar,  as  indicated  in  Tabl^  103  and  104,  For  convepw^lP'^^' 
these  rates  are  restated  below: 


1010 
1920 

itn 

1983 


Year 

47  0(MI1> 
panies 

101  eom- 
panieB 

panies 

17.6 
3L8 
&6 

9.9 

ae 

8.9 

18.3 

aoLO 
».i 

13.5 

.-«——..._..-.._-.....  ..... 

  .  .  

1   

ai 
as 

'ISttnidtAvinifft.. ......  ..  .....  . 

11.8 

1L4 

*L088 
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Ito  oompmsQii  ooiifiriiis  lbs  Dumduffloa  shown  above  on  the  basis 
of  "teie  avengis." 

iftOFITS  AND  COSTS  FOR  if  C0MPANIBS»  Iflt  TO  tiSi 
Bmmm  It.  CtamI  randte  for  47  miUing  companies,  1919  to  1924. 

1m  ^e  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter  mvestment  and  net  profits 
lave  been  shown  for  the  two  groups  of  companies  for  different  periods 

njiSfs'SSSi^ ''''  '^^ ''''  '^^ 

Th^e  were  47  idmliiMa  oompanies  in  the  two  groups,  so  that  it  is 
Ijsabk  lo  show Mii!i8 ibrifljiie 47  companies  for  the  six-year  period 
W19  to  1924,  mcltisive.  This  gives  a  longer  period  for  comparison, 
n^ch  is  important  m  showmg  both  the  Imd  of  the  industry  and  the 
average  results  for  good  and  bad  business  years,  so  as  not  to  unduly 
emphasize  temporary  faetcos  affeoling  p«^te.  It  also  makes  po^ 
sible  certain  statistical  comparisons  over  a  considerable  period  for 
which  it  is  important  to  have  identical  companies. 

The  production  and  sales  of  the  47  oon^aiues  are  given  bslow: 

Table  lG5.~PrcHiiidioi>_fl«£  <^^o^^  as  reporUd  by  47  am^ 

pmmmjm'  1919  to  1924,  inclusive 

(Crop  and  ealwdw  jmn  ooniUMd} 


Year 

xToaaetioii 

Mm 

1»19  

Barrels 
90,303,684 
21,683,148 
18,470,496 

30, 229, 848 
21,  733,  738 
21, 988, 228 

90,277,186 

21,871,486 
18, 693, 899 
20,415,162 
22,080,436 

iaiai,« 

aO,718»190 

90^974»MO 

The  produciion  and  the  sales  of  wheat  flour  by  the  47  companies 

rSiif^li'iT^^iiV*^^^^^  y^^^  ^"^i^g  sij^.year 

S^ni!.  IP'  l^^^  averagmg  about  250,000  bairels  per 
year  mnne  than  the  production. 

^  Both  prodnetkin  and  sales  were  considerably  smaUer  in  1921  than 
m  any  other  year,  and  both  were  larger  in  1924  than  in  any  other 
year, 

^J^^^}^  six-year  period  the  average  comtfumption  of  wheat  by 
these  47  companies  per  barrel  of  lour  produced  was  4.56  bushels, 
ranging  from  4.66  bushels  for  the  compaaieB  of  tdie  noi^westem 
division  to  4.37  for  those  of  the  southeastom.  The  general  average 
ligure  IS  thesame^^  ^  47  c<Mnpanies  as  far  the  90  companies  for 
1923-24.  For  the  indivMual  years  the  averages  for  the  47  oompanM 
were  as  follows:  f«*«» 

J2i2   4.  48    1922   4  rq 

1920   4.61    1929 rf° 

utti-.  :::::::::::  tti  t  l^ 


The  value  of  sales,  costs  and  expenses  of  sales,  and  net  income 
are  snown  below: 
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Table  106. — Vaiue  of  iales,  coH9  and  expensea  of  mIm,  and  nei  profits  for  ampaim 
business  and  for  mitting  bunimt,  of  47  mmi$i0  eompmm  fw  ths  map  vmm 

to  19IS4f  inclusive 

(Crop  and  ealmdar  |«Mi  etn^bfaed) 
COMPANY  BUSINESS 


VttiiMornihii 

Owlt  tad  aD  e^pHMi 

Mai  pnMK 

AneiiBt 

AnMNUli 

nr  banal 

Per  banal 

1919  

1920.  

1921  

1922  .   

1923  

1994- 

ilLlPBVS|Sft  M  w  •  » •*  •  » 

$214,789,076 
256,626,316 
172,605,117 
137, 396, 133 
131, 556, 860 
129,375,836 

$10. 59 
11.73 
9.24 
6.73 
5.96 
6.75 

»$205, 264, 653 
» 243. 870, 486 
» 170, 982, 844 
>  131, 181, 305 
» 125, 951, 800 
U23, 426,938 

$10. 12 
11.14 
9.16 
6.43 
6.71 
&i9 

$9,524,422 
12, 755, 830 
1,622,273 
6,214,828 
6,606,080 

ia47 
.88 
.88 

.  S 
.18 

171)^  794^880 

&98 

'188^779;  870 

7.98 

.» 

MILLING  BUSINESS 

1919  

1920  ,  

1921  

1922   

1923  

1991  

Average  — 

$214,789,075 
256, 626, 316 
172,605,117 
137,396,133 
131,656,860 
129,375,836 

$10. 59 
11.73 
9.24 
&73 

5.96 
5.75 

*  $204, 142, 493 
» 241, 831, 725 
» 170, 442, 381 
1  130,912,644 
» 125, 680, 260 
» 124, 057, 184 

$iao6 

11.05 
9.12 
6.41 
6.69 
6.51 

$10^646,682 
14,794,601 
2,162,736 
6,483,589 
5,876,600 
6, 318, 652 

10168 
.88 

.IS 
.88 
.97 
.M 

1731,724,889 

8.28 

» 166, 177, 764 

7.92 

7, 547, 125 

1  Sales  of  flour  only.  Sales  of  by-products  are  not  indaded. 

expenses,  including  misoellaaeoiis  operating  losses  (less  gains)  and  intei 
aadDorrowed  money,  less  gains  from  oatsi<fe  Inrestments  and  le.«s  credits  from  by-products. 

*  OoBts  and  selling  expenses,  including  miscellaneous  opecatteg  teaaaa  Qtm  wiam)  but  IK 
bonds  and  borrowed  money,  less  credits  tot  by-products. 

A  striking  fact  is  the  steady  dedme  in  the  amount  of  sales,  which 

decreased  each  year,  without  exception,  fmm  t^lA^t^jO^S  m  1919 
to  1129,375,836  m  1924.  Taking  the  average  amowit  for  the 
period  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  sales  m  1919  were  about  24  per 
cent  and  in  1920  about  48  per  cent  above  the  average,  in  1921  a  tnfls 

below  the  average,  in  1922  about  80  per  cent  of  the  average,  and 
about  76  and  74  per  cent,  respectively,  in  1923  and  1924.  This 
decline  in  sales  was  not  due  to  a  declining  volume  of  output, 
because,  as  shown  above,  the  production  was  larger  in  the  last 
two  years  than  in  the  preceding  years.  It  was  merely  the  result 
of  the  very  marked  decline  in  the  sales  value  of  flour  per  barrel. 
Value  of  sales  per  barrel  increased  from  $10.59  in  1919  to  $11.73  in 
1920,  and  then  decreased  in  each  of  the  four  following  years  to  $5.75 
In  1924. 

Costs  and  all  expenses  per  barrel  for  the  company  business  increased 
from  S10.12  m  1919  to  $11.14  in  1920,  and  then  decreased  each  year 
to  $5.49  In  1924.  The  profit  per  barrel  was  greatest  at  59  cents  in 
1920  and  smallest  at  9  cents  in  1921.  During  the  last  three  yeais 
it  ranged  from  30  cents  in  1922  to  25  c^ts  m  1923.  Costs  and  all 
expenses  per  barrel  for  the  milling  bustnesa  ineroaaed  from  $10.06 
in  1919  to  $11.05  m  1920,  and  th^  deereaaed  each  y«ar  to  $5.51  in 
1924.  The  net  profit  per  barrel  was  greatest  at  68  oenta  in  1920  and 
smallest  in  1921  at  12  cents.  During  the  last  three  years,  it  ranged 
from  32  cents  in  1922  to  24  cents  in  1924.  This  steady  decline  in 
cost  and  expenses  was  slightly  less  than  the  decline  in  the  sales  value 
with  the  result  that  the  profit  per  barrel  likewise  declined.  The 
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profits  per  barrel  were  very  high  in  1919  and  1920  and  at  their  lowest 
m  the  crisis  year  of  1921,  when  they  were  very  smill.  For  the  last 
two  years — 1923  and  1924— they  were  27  cents  and  24  cents  per 
barrel,  respectively,  on  the  milling  business,  or  a  little  below  the 
average  for  the  whole  period,  which  was  36  cents  per  barrel. 

The  investment,  net  income,  and  rate  of  return  of  the  47  companies 
are  shown  below: 

Tmm  im.^Imeamml,  ntt  profiL  and  raU     return  fm  company  busineM  and 
/or  fiMliiiif  hm§9m9  rf47Jhwr  eomfMmiM,  1910  lo  imi 

COrop  tad  calendar  year  g  combined) 
COMPANY  BUSINESS 


iDTestment  > 

Neti»o0t 

Bate  of 
ntutm 

PtrlMural 

itit  ,  

1181...,  '  ' — —  - 

IM.  267, 816 
801788,118 
82,802,149 
62;  380;  416 
64,803,641 
66,777,912 

$3.88 
178 
L84 
8.08 
194 

9  IM 

19.524,422 
12,755,830 
1,622,273 
6, 214, 828 
5,605,060 

$147 
.88 

.25 
.28 

'  '  mt 

18 
9.9 
&8 
8.9 

|f22 

IMS. 

UM  

Avanni. ..........  _ 

61,750.009 

2.95  1  6^945,219 

.18 

11.  a 

MILLING  BUSINESS 

1W9....   

$76,825,148 

92. 824, 532 
73. 721, 501 
71,  580, 915 
75^700;  504 
77,87^967 

$8.79 
4.24 
3.94 
3.50 
JL43 
8.45 

$10,646,888 
14,  794,  591 
2, 162,  738 
6,483,589 
^876.800 
^811818 

$a53 

.88 
.18 
.88 

.87 

•  JNI' 

13.9 
15.9 
It 
11 
7.8 
If 

issn    I-..*.* 

1121.... 

tfn  ZIIIIZIZIZIIZII""'* 

71^  8H^  8H$ 

178 

7,547,125 

.88 

17 

» The  investment  for  "company  business"  is  the  capital  stock,  surplus,  and  surplus  r 
biuineas,"  tbe  capital  stoek,  surplus,  suTplos  roBervee.  and  bimwed  ino^ 
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The  inveeliiiwt  of  the  47  companies  duiing  this  six-year  period 
iiifywed  iOEiie  inioeaae  lor  the  ocnnpaiiies,  but  for  Uiat  part  employed 
m  the  milliig  business  this  tendem^  is  not  erident.  l%ere  was, 
however^  emidereble  iuduation,  iududuig  a  very  ]«rge  inerease  in 
1920  and  a  sharp  diop  in  ld2l.  In  1919  and  1920  the  evenge 
month^  borrowings  were  mry  hi^  compared  with  Hie  kler  yeare, 
and  their  effects  are  evident  in  a  comparision  of  t^e  company  invest*' 
ment  with  the  milling  inipiinient.  These  variations  in  amount  of 
investment,  combined  with  changes  in  ike  volume  of  output,  espe- 
cially in  1921,  caused  marked  vanations  in  the  investment  per  barrel. 
The  company's  investment  per  barrel  ranged  from  $2.68  in  1919  to 
$3.34  in  1921.  The  rate  of  return  for  the  company  business  ranged 
from  2.6  per  cent  in  1921  to  21.3  per  cent  in  1920.  During  the  last 
three  years  the  rate  ranged  from  8.6  per  cent  in  1923  to  9.9  per  cent 
in  1922.  The  investment  per  barrel  in  the  milling  business  ranged 
from  $3.43  in  1923  to  $4.24  in  1920.  The  rate  of  return  for  the 
milling  business  ranged  from  2.9  per  cent  in  1921  to  15.9  per  cent  in 
1920.  During  the  last  three  years  the  rate  decreased  from  9.1  per 
cent  m  1922  In  6.9  per  cent  in  1924. 
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The  vemiiiins  in  poit  dufheig  ^is  period  have  already  been  eoin- 
men  ted  on,  especiaUy  the  profit  per  barrel  which  shows  the  trend  in 
a  form  more  rea^Uly  grac^ied.  A  comiiarision  of  these  figures  with 
the  rates  of  return  shows  tiiat  changes  m  profits  were  the  controlling 
factors  (rather  than  changes  in  investment)  in  the  variations  of  the 
rate  of  return.  For  the  whole  period  the  rate  of  return  on  the  com- 
pany investment  averaged  11.2  per  cent  and  for  the  milling  invest- 
ment 9.7  per  cent.  These  figures  are  probably  fairly  normal.  But 
in  these  average  rates  are  included  wide  variations.  For  the  company 
business  this  variation  was  from  21.3  per  cent  in  1920  to  only  2.6  per 
cent  in  1921.  The  rates  are  naturally  lower  and  le^  variable  for 
the  milling  business  but  showed  the  same  trend. 

Section  11.  Analysis  of  profits,  47  companies,  1919-1924. 

Variation  by  geographical  divisions. — The  business  of  the  47  com- 
panies (based  on  net  profits)  was  distributed  among  the  several 
geographical  divisions  in  roughly  the  same  proportion  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  90  companies  in  1923  and  1924.  (See  Table  93.)  The 
average  milling  investment,  net  profit,  and  rate  of  return  for  these 
47  companies  for  the  six-year  period  1919  to  1924  was,  by  geograph- 
ical divisions,  as  follows: 
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$26,109,677 
11,066,822 
4,489,581 
12,935,033 
23,417,480 

$3, 074. 434 
1,113,612 
279.104 
935,870 
1144,806 
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11.8 
HO 
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7.8 
18 
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While  these  results  as  to  rate  of  profit  are  considerably  different 
from  the  results  of  the  90  companies  for  the  two  years  1923  and  1924, 
if  the  figures  for  the  47  companies  for  1923  and  1924  only  are  taken 
there  is  a  general  agreement  between  them,  as  shown  by  the  following 
statement: 


BtfililMI 

47oompanieB 

90  companies 

1888 

1981 

18B 

1881 

JPtrcerU 
18 
19 

6.2 

5.3 

9.5 

Per  cent 
7.9 
4.8 

8.2 
7.4 

6.3 

Peremt 
10 

11 

8.1 
4.8 

9.4 

4.8 
lit 

7.8 

6.2 

Southeastern.   -  .  

7.8 

7.4 
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Variation  by  size  groups. — The  profits  of  the  47  companies  may  be 
compared  for  companies  of  different  size,  based  on  either  investment 
or  output. 

Using  the  same  mvestment  groups  as  for  the  90  companies,  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  average  rates  of  return  for  the  47  companies 
for  the  six  years  1919  to  1924: 
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Table         j|f«noff  ■ 


rate  of  return  on  milling  investment  for  47  eotnptmietf  §mnp§d 
by  size  of  irumtment,  1919-1&24 


laTestment  gnmp  * 


Under  1250,000.  

moootoisopjooo...... 

$600,000  to  siAfloo.... 

)  ^■LflDDLDDnL 


,000  to 


Ml  ^m'  JNWfeiHMI'WMK'VM'CAdli 


Average 
annual 
Investment 
of  group 

net  profit 

Rate  of 
retiim 

5.008,286 
7,209,480 
7,143,803 
56,91^490 

$177, 864 
430,878 
756,096 
718,862 
5,463,035 

Per  cent 
lOifl 

ao 

lOLl 

1« 

78,038»693 

7,647,185 

ft.  7 

•The  group  within  which  a  company's  investment  and  net  profit 


for  a  givm  year  !■  dfiler- 
in  a  itTMi  gnx^  tmIm 


The  number  of  companies  in  each  investment  group  varied  £rom 
year  to  year,  as  shown  in  the  next  table.  While  the  companies 
having  an  investment  of  more  than  $2,000,000  were  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  total  number  in  any  year,  they  had  more  than  twice 

the  investment  of  all  the  other  companies.  Their  average  rate  of 
profit  for  this  six-year  period,  however,  was  less  than  that  of  three 
of  the  other  groups,  although  none  of  the  groups  showed  a  great 
departure  from  the  average  for  all  the  groups. 

The  next  table,  which  shows  the  rates  of  return  by  groups  for  each 
year,  affords  a  better  basis  for  detailed  analysis. 


ni  mum  m  mMimo  iwmtment  for  47  companies,  grouped  by 
Mm  (!f  liMPWfmfiil,  by  yeort,  im9  to  1994 

(Crop  and  calendar  years  combined) 
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1 
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Under  $250,000  

t»0^00Ctot60M00  

fMOyOOO'  tO'  il,OMMI0O..  

Mji^  to  $2,000,000  

11 
13 
0 

6 
9 

316 

13.5 
10.7 

11.9 
13.0 

6 

16 
8 

9 
9 

4.3 
11.1 
17.9 

17.6 
16.0 

16 
7 
6 
9 

18 

1 1.2 
>4.5 
1.7 
4.3 

11 

13 
10 
6 
8 

10.2 

15.2 
116 
7.0 
8.3 

8 

14 
13 
3 
9 

4.3 

9.8 
6.8 
6.0 
8.0 

9 

14 

12 
2 
10 

&5 

5.3 
10.1 
3.4 
6.6 

6-  11 

12-16 

7-  13 
2-9 

8-  10 

lao 

8.6 
10.5 

lai 

9.6 

47 

13.9 

47 

15.9 

47 

19 

47 

9.1 

47 

7.8 

47 

ao 

47 

9.7 

Takkig  the  six  years  together,  tlie  hii^eat  ayen^  rate  of  return 
was  for  the  companies  in  the  smallest  inyestmeiit  fpsmtp^  tad  the 
next  highest  was  the  middle  greiip.  The  lowest  rate  of  return  was 
for  the  next  to  the  smallest  investment  group.  Takhig  the  years 
separately  the  middle  group  was  the  highest  in  two  years  but  the 
lowest  m  one  year.  The  next  to  the  smallest  group  also  had  the 
highest  rate  in  two  years.  The  smallest  group  had  we  highest  rate 
in  only  one  year,  and  the  largest  group  in  one  year  also,  in  1921, 
the  year  of  lowest  average  rate  of  return.  If  the  last  two  groups 
were  combined  the  general  ranking  would  not  be  changed,  im  per- 
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centage  being  only  slightly  raised.  If  these  two  groups  combined 
are  compared  with  the  first  three  groups  combined  the  latter  have 
a  slightly  higher  rate — the  results  being  9.65  per  cent  and  9.76  per 
cent,  respectively. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  distribution  of  companies  by  size 
of  investment  and  rate  qf  profit  in  the  following  table  for  these  47 
companies  for  1919  to  1924: 

% 

Tablb  110. — Number  of  companies  classified  by  investmoM  groups  and  rates  of 

rolMm  for  47  oompameSf  1919  fo  1994 


Kmnbir 

of  com- 

HmdMV of  eoBipi 

■(  flain 

Investment  group 

panies 
snowing 
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Under  6 
ptfcent 

6  to  10 
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10  to  16 
per  cent 

16  to  20 
percmt 

Over  30 
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1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

• 

$250,000  to  $500,0000  

1 

• 

4 
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1 

2 

1 

3 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

8 

1 

f 

3 

10 
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IS 
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The  most  striking  fact  about  this  taUe  is  that  all  but  one  of  the 
companies  making  high  rates  of  retium  (15  per  cent  and  over)  during 
the  six-year  pcoriod  were  ei^t  sanaU  eompames  or  these  of  medium 
sise.  Iiirther^  that  the  only  compaiiies  nuJdng 
ity  of  eompameH  aTeragiaglsfls  tim  5  p^  omit  nrofit  for  the  entire 
period  wme  among  the  two  lowest  siae  groups,  dwm  half  of  all  the 
eomuanies  aTeraged  returns  fern  5  to  15  jper  ee«l  aad  these  were 
nearly  as  many  above  ^at  rei^fe  as  below  it. 

If,  instead  of  the  tcue  average  rate  of  return  for  the  venous  inTeel* 
ment  groups  of  companies,  the  simple  average  is  taken  by  companies 
in  each  group,  the  results  are 
penod. 


Simple 
average 


Under  $250,000  , 

$250,000  to  $500,000-.-. 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000... 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000^. 
Over  $2,000,000  

AB«ftw«p"iriiii_ 


On  the  basis  of  simple  averages,  the  middle  group  of  companies  has 
the  highest  rate  of  return,  and  the  smallest  inyestaieiit  greup  beoomes 
the  lowest  in  rank,  inst^  of  the  hii^est. 
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The  profits  of  these  companies  are  compared  next  with  respect  to 

aiiantity  of  output.  Taking  first  the  aiz-year  %iiFeB  the  resulte  m% 
\mmn  in  the  following  table: 

Tablk  ttt,-^Jkmmmmie  of  return  on  mUUng  investment  for  47  companies,  grouped 

%  ptm^  ttffiour  produ€lim,  1B19  to  1924 


Produotioniraiipi 


Under  12£,000  barrels   

]2MXn  to  250.000  barrph  

I  to  500.000  harrelsi  

^ItoJ^MMj^OObwiels..^....  

III 


•ubimI 
inoduetian 

Average 
annual 
iaTastaent 

Avenge 
annual 
profits 

Armn 
ratew 
return 

Barreli 

1,  M%0M 

3,  IW,  352 

3, 093, 002 

11,25^.  570 

$5. 040;  108 
6.737.816 

7. 674, 886 
10,549,729 
48, 035,  964 

$329,496 
371,846 
1.119.546 
712,937 
5, 013,298 

6.6 
6.6 
14.6 
6.8 

ia4 

30^71%  119 

7,547,125 

0L7 

1  The  graup  wfthlii  wWeh  a  forapany^  productton,  inveaHnaDt  and  net  profit  for  a  given  year  are  placed 
iidetcnntnedlif  itf  ptMtactira  For  tbla  leaaoii  tlia  anmber  of  companies  in  a  given  eroim 


The  distribution  of  companies  is  considerably  different  in  numbers 
on  this  basis  (see  next  Table)  than  for  the  investment  grouping  used 
above  (see  Table  109,  above).  Especially  there  is  a  larger  number 
in  each  vear  in  the  lowest  class  and  a  smaller  number  in  the 
highest  clasn.  Over  half  of  the  total  production  and  also  of  the 
total  investment  is  found  in  the  group  having  a  company  produc- 
tion of  more  than  1 ,000,000  barrels  per  annum.  The  highest  average 
lute  of  return  is  found  for  the  ntiddle  group,  and  the  second  highest 
lt>r  ^e  group  wilh  the  largest  ontput,  but  there  Is  a  considerable 
iifferenee  between  these  two.  and  hetweoi  tiie  seecmd  one  and  tSX 
other  groups.  If  the  firot  three  |T0up8  are  combmed  imd  compared 
with  llie  last  two  groups  combmed,  the  respectiye  rates  of  Telnm 
are  9.4  per  cent  and  9.8  per  cent,  or  slightly  greater  for  the  companieA 
with  an  output  greats  than  500,000  JNunfeis  per  annum. 

The  next  table  shows  the  rate  of  return  by  groups  for  each  year 
Imp  purposes  of  more  detailed  comparison  : 

TabiA  112. — Rate  oj  return  on  milling  invest  men*  for  47  companiee  gnmped  by 

^mmiUy  of  production,  by  years,  1919  to  19t4 

(Crop  and  calendar  years  combined) 
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4.3 
4.7 
12.8 
3.3 
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7.9 


1021 


9 
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15 
11 
9 
5 
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7.0 
3.0 
11.6 
7.7 
6.7 


49 


1019-1994 


15-19 
8-12 
7-10 
3-5 
6-7 


a, 

<s 


6.5 
5.5 
14.6 
6.8 

ia4 


The  laigesi  number  of  companies  in  any  year  was  in  the  group 
of  lowest  pmiuetion,  and  the  n«xt  group  genera%  had  the  next 
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lalgest  number  of  companies*  The  smallest  number  of  companies 
in  each  yetf  was  in  the  group  with  the  next  to  the  largest  output 
per  company^  in  fact,  the  numbers  are  so  small  that  the  average 
IS  scarcely  significant.  The  middle  group  of  companies  had  the 
highest  rate  of  return  in  five  out  of  the  six  years.  The  lowest  rate 
of  return  is  found  in  half  the  years  in  the  group  with  the  second 
largest  output  per  company.  In  the  crisis  year  (1921)  companies 
of  large  output  showed  losses  as  well  as  the  small  companies,  while 
in  the  year  of  highest  prices  (1920)  the  companies  with  medium 
or  large  output  had  generally  the  highest  rates  of  profit. 

The  general  conclusion  from  this  brief  analysis  is  that  the  com- 
panies of  medium  size  show  slightly  higher  rates  of  profit  than  eithtf 
the  larger  or  the  smaller  companies.  The  data  are  not  available  to 
permit  a  special  historicid  analysis  of  the  oonditioiis  of  prosperity 
of  individual  companies.  Undoubtedly  many  small  companies 
which  are  not  wdil  managed  remaia  small  en  that  aooount,  iHiile 
the  more  successfully  managed  small  compuues  tend  to  increase 
their  volume  of  business  and  investment.  Whether  growth  he;^ond 
a  medium  dze  tends  to  reduce  effidem^  of  management,  as  somalimes 
alleged,  is  scaieely  iiutti^ated,  however,  hy  these  figures. 

SectkA  12.  Analyais  of  coats.  47  conpaales*  1219  to  1224. 

The  total  costs  of  wheat  flomr  have  yaried  widd^  in  the  six-vear 
period,  1919  to  1924,  as  appears  for.  these  47  companies  in  the  fouow- 
ing  table: 

TAaui  113. — Coilt  rf  praiueUm  icf  wheat  flout  fer  47  €9mpamee,  by  ymn,  With* 

1924  i 


ICtod  and  ffVwi^"  ft—  f—iifaifj) 


Production 
in  barrels 

Total  mill 
oost^ 

Cost  per 
barrel 

20;  303, 684 

21,  583, 148 
18,470,496 
20;  229. 848 

$202;  064.  Ill 
237.519.200 
161,344.904 
125.754,387 
1181456^572 
1^338.406 

taos 

^8 
a» 
&a 

A39 

1922..««*«M*»,^a»»*«««B«*»****-«M**»*»Wfc*»**'>iMi'^-»^''*-**.*«»*»*~^«-* 
19H»»«»««»«»»M«— "*•••■.»"•»»<•«•— 

20^711^199 

i9am9n 

7.19 
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As  noted  in  the  footnote  to  the  taUe,  these  costs  are  mill  costs, 
exclusive  of  selling  costs,  or  of  other  expenses  than  cost,  such  as 
interest  cm  borrowed  capital. 

Th^  output  did  not  vary  much  (if  1921  is  excepted),  but  the  total 
null  coat  in  1920,  namely,  $11.01,  was  about  twice  as  large  as  in  1924t 
when  the  cost  was  the  bwest,  namely,  $5.38  per  barrel. 

The  steady  dedme  in;oosts  from  1920  corresponded  in  a  general 
way  to  the  movemoit  of  the  cost  of  wheat  per  baml  of  flour,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 


Wbeat 
wit 

Total  mm 
Mat 

Y«ir 

Whwat 

Total  miB 

MMt 

$ia  14 

1L50 

a99 

$9.95 
ILOl 

a  74 

$5.95 
&37 
a39 

$&22 
&50 
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The  mill  cost  of  flour  per  barrel  wm  fewer  than  the  em  of  tho 
wheat  used  m  1919  and  1920,  which  is  explained  by  the  unvsoally 
high  values  for  the  by-products.  After  1920  the  positions  wew 
WWsed,  but  m  every  year,  except  1920,  there  was  less  than  30  cents 
ctifference  between  the  wheat  cost  and  the  flour  cost.  The  labor 
©osts  of  flour  ranged  from  24  to  32  cents  per  barrel  and  pack^es  from 
27  to  51  cents;  the  other  items  were  smaller  in  amount.  The  feed 
credits,  on  the  other  hand,  were  $1.30  per  barrel  in  1919  and  $1.82 
in  1920,  but  much  lower  thereafter;  in  1922  they  were  only  75  cents 
|ier  barrel. 

The  posto  f or  the  «-year  period  for  each  geographical  district  are 
■iiowii  M  the  following  table: 

Tabu  tli^^Jkmrage  annual  costs  of  production  of  whsoifhwrfw  47  companies  hu 

Smraphical  mmsim*^  m9-tQ24,  mwMi^^  ' 


I 

Average 
annual  pro- 
doj^km^in 

Average 

annual  total 
mill  cost  1 

Cost  par 
bami 

NortlnraBteni  

9,846,973 
3^357,477 
1.0H8W 

$78,618,429 
24,223^619 
8;  91^  070 

XkOS7,iOO 

I7.W 

7.11 
8.61 
&20 
7.18 

6outhwest«m  

Southeastern  _—««.....«  ——••—«»-••——.-•••.«.« 

Central  and  eastern  ^  "  .  *'       *  *  

Mountain  and  coast...:!:::::::::::::::::!  

Total  rnnnm  annual  .  

'SOlTlflLJIt 

mtm,m  t.tv 

S'Bartmi'vaofailUiiiazpeosa,  eCo. 


These  %iim  m  not  onfy  of  inciiteiital  interest  in  this  connection 
but  may  be  ooinpmd  wiA  those  presented  in  Table  98.  For  the 
so^year  peiiod  the  lowest  cost  was  in  the  mouatain  and  coast  division 
aiid  the  next  to  the  lowest  was  in  the  smitimatem  division,  while  in 
the  1923-24  average  of  TaUe  98  these  two  divufions  were  also  the 
lowest  but  showed  the  same  cost.  In  both  tables  the  highest  cost  was 
m  the  southeastern  division  aUd  the  next  to  the  Idgfaest  in  the  cmteal 
and  eastern  division.  If  the  averages  ftw  the  47  companies  for  the  two 
years  1 923  and  1 924  were  tak^  tliey  would  show  tlie  same  lanUmr  as 
for  the  SIX  years.  ^ 

The  variations  of  cost  between  different  cmpanies  and  the  mo- 
portions  of  production  included  in  different  cost  groups  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table  for  these  six  years: 
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Tabls  115. — Number  of  companies^  proportion  of  wheal  fiow  produced  at  specified 
cost  groups  and  amrage  producH&n  per  compantf  for  47  companiee,  %  pears, 

m&-i9»4 

(Crop  and  calendar  years  combined) 


Co6t  grouqp 

Ntninber 
of  com- 

Production  in  barrels 

Total  number 

Per  cent 

Avaragepar 

oomiMu^ 

tolfk. 

•n  ^  QQ 

28 
18 
4 

12,774,295 
7.099,088 
430,301 

62.9 
35.0 
2.1 

510^073 
394, 30« 
107, 57S 

*! 1  QO 

• 

1920: 

tO-CO  QQ 

47 

20,303,684 

mo 

431,999 

6 
16 
17 

8 

4,224,792 

6^321,441 
6, 159, 132 
4.877,783 

19.6 
29.3 
28.5 
22.6 

704,132 

395,090 
362,302 
609,73 

<iin_«lO  QQ 

ill— Si  1  QQ 

M  !l-ai9  QQ 

47 

21,  583, 148 

100.0 

1921: 

3 
11 
16 
11 
4 
2 

311,932 
2,241,418 
10, 156, 489 
5. 132.328 

504,  f)01 
123,728 

1.7 

103,977 

903  718 

•7_Jt7  QQ 

«B_*S  QQ 

4iQ-<v(J  OQ 

27.8 
3.7 
.7 

4e'.6.  575 
ll'*),  150 
61,864 

$10-$10.99..  -  

ill  l-tl  1  QQ 

47 

1^470^496 

loao 

38%  980 

1022: 

$5-$5.99  

24 
15 
7 
1 

9,  OSl,  ()C5 
8.  955, 109 
%  118,  855 
H210 

44.9 
44.3 

las 

.3 

378.  403 
597,  007 
302,693 
74,210 

$6-$<).99  

$7-$7.99  

Sit-tAOQ 

Total  

47 

2^229^818 

loao 

430^422 

1023: 

$4-$4.90  

9 
27 
8 
3 

5, 933, 569 
12, 875, 300 
2,654.648 
270^221 

27.3 
59.3 
12.2 
1.2 

659^285 
476,863 
331,831 
001074 

$7-$7.99  

Total  

47 

21,783^738 

loao 

462,420 

1924: 

$4-$4.99  

11 
22 
12 
2 

5,  755.  378 
13, 135.  600 
%  821. 148 
276,102 

26.2 
59.7 
12.8 
1.3 

523,  216 
597, 073 

23^000 
138^061 

$5-$6.99   

16-16.99  

Total  

47 

21,988^228 

100.0 

467,835 

In  1920  the  costs  ran  higher  than  in  1919  and  showed  a  wider  range. 

Moreover,  the  group  with  the  highest  costs  was  not  only  lai^e  but 
also  included  companies  with  an  exceptionally  large  individual  pro- 
duction. In  1921  there  was  an  even  greater  variation  in  cost,  and 
the  costs  for  a  majority  of  the  companies  were  considerably  under 
anything  in  1919  or  1920.  The  year  1922  showed  a  further  decline 
with  less  variation  in  the  ranges  of  cost,  which  was  further  developed 
in  1923  and  1924  at  a  lower  and  more  stabiUzed  level.  The  highest 
costs  in  these  two  years  were  far  below  the  lowest  costs  in  1919  and 
1920.  The  comparatively  high-cost  companies  represented  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  total  production,  the  bulk  of  it  being  found  in 
the  cost  group  next  to  the  lowest,  whether  number  of  companies  or 
total  output  be  regarded. 

103621— S.  Doc.  98,  70-1  31 


CHAPTER  XII 


WMMT  HANDLERS*  MARGINS 

Section  1.  General  statement. 

The  present  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  gross  margins  of  middJ©- 
men  for  the  handUng  of  wheat  from  producer  to  flour  miU,  U^tbef 
with  the  transportation  costs  involved  in  this  movement.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  wheat  crop  is  exported  or  converted  into 
or  cereal  product,  but  the  primary  concern  of  this  chapter  is  witn 
that  part  destined  for  the  flour  mifl.*     ,  .    , .  ^  *   u  ♦ 

Two  groups  of  middlemen  are  involved  m  this  movement  of  wHeat 
from  producer  to  mill— the  country  elevator  and  the  tefminal  eleva- 
tor and  other  agencies  at  terminal  pointe.  The  second  of  theae 
groups  is  found  at  both  primaiy  and  secondaiy  markets 

The  following  chart  shows  the  typical  movement  of  wheat  from 
producer  to  consumer: 


Marketing  nuwement  of  wheat 
fPrimary  nmlQilB  •  to. 


Prodootr  to  oountry  tterttor  to. 


tSeoondary  morketi  •  to 
Small  points.* 


other  vtiamj  motets." 

(DistribatioD  as  for  "primary  madceta.'! 
Secondary marlcela.*  ,  .  .„...  ... 

(Distribution  as  for "aanmdary  markota.'O 

Smail  points. 6 

other  secondary  markets." 

distribution  as  for  "  secondary  markets. ') 
Smul  points.* 


•  A  part  of  the  wheat  received  is  consumed  locally  at  these  points,  Md  »  P^JjjgJKgJ;  «mwmtm, 
»  The  wheat  received  at  these  points  is  largely  for  consumption  by  local  flour  mfllS m omar  ooBv«iuiia. 

The  bulk  of  the  wheat  received  by  the  country  elevator  moves  first 
to  the  primary  market.  The  remainder  goes  either  to  small  Poi?ts 
where  it  is  consumed  or  to  the  secondary  markets— markets  which 
receive  the  most  of  their  wheat  from  primary  markets.  Some  of  the 
wheat  received  in  the  primary  markets,  at  which  many  flour  nulls 
and  other  converters  are  located,  is  there  consimied.  Another  portion 
goes  to  other  primary  markets.  Still  another  portion  goes  to  th© 
secondary  markets,  and  another  to  small  pointe  for  coMumntion. 
Finally  some  of  the  wheat  received  at  this  market  goes  duecily  for 
export.  The  wheat  received  by  the  secondaiy  maAet  w  o(»iBunied 
locally,  sent  to  other  secondaiy  mai^ete,  s^t  to  tmm  pomte  for 

consumption,  or  exported.  ,  ^    *  At. 

The  second  of  the  two  groups  of  middlemen  referred  to  above,  tm 
toiminal  handling  agencies,  are  located  principally  in  the  primary  and 
secondaiy  markets.  These  are  terminal  elevator  operators,  com- 
missioii  men,  broker^  plibers,  shippers,  exporters,  and  other  dealers. 

Because  of  the  obvious  influence  of  the  volume  of  wheat  handled 
and  prices  on  middlemen's  handling  margins,  wheat  production  and 
prices  are  briefly  considered  in  the  following  section. 

Sectioa  Z,  PMdactioii  mud  prices  of  wheat 

In  this  section  production  figures  for  and  prices  of  wheat  are 
presented  for  the  years  for  which  margins  are  shown.  (Tables  116- 
122.)  A  comparison  of  these  figures  (Table  116)  shows  the  general 
tendency  for  prices  to  be  low  when  production  is  large. 


1  Because  of  the  presentation  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  report  of  the  distribution  of  the  consumer  s  price 
Of  bread  for  the  three  years,  1922-1924,  particular  attention  is  given  to  these  years  in  this  chapter. 

t  Primary  markets  ace  those  which  ceoeiye  their  shipments  of  gram  chioeiy  from  country  pomts,  while 
Mooadary  markets  an  ttiose  ceoetying  pain  sMpmeBta  dbi^  from  primary  maiketo. 
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total  production  fortC  world  to^tw     "t'jer  countnes,  and  the 


1912-  13, 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  10. 
1010-17. 
Iil7-18. 
1018-19. 
1919-20. 
1020-21. 

iiti-2a. 

1923-23. 
1923-24. 
l«a*-25. 

iflOB-as. 


jadareav^JfSoI^alS^  Sat 'of  dS^^^  B^of  the  Chicago  Bo«d  ofTrad. 

JS.'^fe  toSwi  in  the  reiSrt^JS  pXafxi^riSSS^^  by  months  to  ^5? 

iii«'8  Pmflts  and  Margins,  Append^  Tabte  I.       ^"^""^^  IV.  MiddJte! 

Ji^iSSFr  ^^^^^ 

Aat^  preceding  it.   The  veari  094  9>rcK„^         j  ®  7®*'  J™"**- 
per  4t'^gre.t«?than  thatTthe  pr^ceiSrrar''™^^^^^^^^ 
reduction  of  12  per  cent  in  a<;rea|e?^    ^  • 
^  L/lunatic  conations,  Uack  stem  rust  and  dp<!trii^t;n„  k,,  , 

TnSJ  of^JL*^*'^'*        of  1923-24  than^there  had  been  t 
yi^-STwn^;^,  w^ruateo^Xt^e^^r 
are  KTv^V^^Lf^'^^^ 

Sinc|  these  prioe'Ses  arfj^SKST^JS'l^'''^*'-^- 

yeara  912  1  ^  tnio',^*f«".r  u'^*^        M  greS  as  it  was  in  the  foS 
^  aIv     -        ^^[5-16,  the  highest  price  beiug reached  in  191fl-M 

L^^l^  P/T  ^If"     ^^20-21  with  a  defre^  av™ 


I'Jfoduction,  in  thousands  of  bushels 

Price,  Chi- 
cago, cnitg 
iMrbasbil 

United 

Other 
countries 

World 
total 

730. 267 
7C3, 380 
891,017 
1,025,801 
636,318 
686,655 
921,438 
967,979 
833,027 
814.905 
867,598 
797.394 
884.498 
IR18;429 

3,052,521 
3, 248. 374 
2.697.071 
1.118.858 
1,879,273 
1,790,183 
1,853,439 
1,700,722 
2,059, 961 
2,488.844 
2.590.050 
2;  758. 606 
2;  280. 572 
2.723.571 

3,782,788 
4.011.754 
3,588,988 
2,144,659 
2,515,591 
2,426,838 
2, 774, 877 
2. 668, 701 
2.892,988 
3.303,740 
3.397.648 
3,551,000 
3, 145.000 
8.400^000 

08.28 
90.55 
126.66 
113.58 
190.46 
219. 51 
232.59 
249.87 
102155 
128.08 
116.64 
lO&Ol 
157.43 
105i88 
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trary  to  the  usual  order,  the  larger  crop  in  the  United  States  ^^N^f 
hiffher  prices,  the  farm  price  on  December  16  of  that  year  (1924) 
being  141.1  cents  a  bushel,  as  compared  with  94.6  centa  a  bush^  oil 
December  15  of  the  preceding  year.  Because  neariy  Ihree-fonrths  of 
the  crop  was  harvested  before  the  price  made  its  greatest  advance, 
the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  all  marketings  from  July  1 
to  December  81,  1924,  was  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agn- 
cnlture  to  be  only  $1.24  a  bushel.  The  same  authority  atatea: 

An  average  farm  price  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  on  August  15  of  $1.40  a 
bushel  would  have  been  necessary  to  give  that  grain  its  i»e-w»r  purchaging 
power.* 

Concerning  prices  for  1925,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  states: 

Farmers  are  receiving  better  prices  for  their  products  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  five  years.*  *  *  *  Farmers  received  for  their  wheat  at  the  b^mning 
of  the  season  prices  considerably  higher  than  thoee  of  last  year.  IaiI  year, 
however,  on  aeeount  of  a  small  world  crop,  prices  moved  rapidly  upward  from 
the  beginning  of  the  season  until  February.  We  are  facing  a  different  situation 
this  year  in  that  the  world  crop  is  much  larger.  In  many  parts  of  the  county 
the  higher  prices  thus  far  received  are  not  suffident  to  offset  the  reooemn  ui 
the  crop  yield  so  that  fanners  may  not  receive  as  great  a  letuni  ftpom  tlus  years 
eiop  as  they  reetived  tnm  last  year's.* 

The  price  which  wheat  commands  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
influenced  by  its  quahty  and  grade.  Prices pwd  at  tenmnalmarketa 
reflect  much  more  accurately  the  variations  m  quality  than  do  pnces 
paid  at  country  points. 

Section  3.  Country  elevator  margins. 

Gross  margins  on  the  handhng  of  wheat  for  country  elevators  for 
the  years  1912-13  to  1924-25,  except  1918-19,"  are  shown  in  this 
section.  While  these  margins  are  not  for  exactly  the  same  companies 
in  all  years,  nor  for  the  same  number  of  companies,  the  results, 
obtained  by  the  same  methods,  are  sufliciently  siroilar  to  permit  their 
presentation  for  comparison. 

Because  of  the  common  practice  of  the  country  elevator  of  conduc- 
ting the  grain  business  jointly  with  oth«r  lines,  such  as  coal,  lumber, 
and  feed,  the  handling  costs  for  which  can  not  easily  be  segrn^ated, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  separate  the  gross  maigin  on  the  handling  of 
wheat  into  ^ts  and  profits. 

Margirut  Jar  dU  wwnHry  dewtars  combined. — The  following  table 
shows  the  gross  margins  m  cents  bushel  of  wheat  for  all  countiy 
elevators  reporting  to  the  commisison,  together  with  the  number  of 
elevators  and  bushels  sold.  Line,*  cooperative,  and  independent* 
elevators  are  included  in  most  of  the  years.  Results  for  mill-owned 
elevators  are  not  shown.  ^°  The  wide  variation  in  the  number  of 
elevators  reporting  for  the  several  years  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  not  all  classes  of  countiy  elevators  were  requested  to  report  for 
some  of  the  ye|u:s.  

<  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Year  Book,  1924,  pp.  6, 7. 
»  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Year  Book,  1925,  p.  2. 

•  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Year  Book,  1925,  p.  6.    .  .  . 

'  Results  were  not  requested  of  covmtry  elevators  by  the  oommission  for  all  these  years  but  were  raeamd 

for  all  except  1918-19.  Results  for  years  prior  to  1080-21 14>pear  in  detail  in  Vol.  IV  of  the  commission  s 
iKMVt  on  "The  Grain  Trade."  Beealti  for  later  yean  were  oompOed  firom  aohednles  furnished  the  oom- 
mbslon  by  the  devators.   

•  This  term  refers  to  a  large  group  or  line  of  country  elevators  located  at  dUBBNBt  potati^  tat  eg— tad  ui 
a  single  company  engaged  in  the  merchandising  of  grain  for  profit. 

•  A  single  elevator  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  grain  for  profit. 

M  Besults  not  8taowii«  dOafly  becaqae  most  of  the  pain  harilVHf  by  sodh  elevaton  is  not  mercnanaind. 
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ij^lf^^^^H  l!*"  y**"^  prior  to  1920-21  represent  ntarna  from 
14  States  and  for  that  year  and  the  ymn  foUowiitt  fimm^StlSS^ 

fu^r^^:. -"t"-  P"""*^,.^"  compaKr7^SlnSrJ^?h^: 
quartets  in  Minneapohs  and  with  lines  extending^Sll?  throt^h 
&m  Northwestern  States-Minnesota,  North  ofkota  SS  Di^S 
STlo  P-«\handled  from  these  States' b^"na  from  ?d 

J^SL^hi^^d'w  *;k*^"'"*^  ^'''"^  20  to  40  per  cint  o?th2 
ForX  kSlriL  n  ,?'*«P«"»t'^es.         independents  is  whea ' 

t«n«.  NlraakaXXDl^MoZd  SkMoma^'"'^*''' 


Ntunber 

Buiiltllioid 

Onus  nuugiiis  |wr 

Before  in- 
cluding 

Induding 

im2-i3  •  

634 
801 
TOO 
904 

1,251 

20,991,444 
29,875.519 
24.025.291 
48^312.921 
34. 822;  719 

CM 

4sr 

CIS 
9.08 
8.79 
10.08 

■Omii 

iS 

6.41 
8.84 
&21 

1914-15.    

1916-16.    

1911-13  to  1916-17   " 

158.027,894 
113, 01 1, 159 

6.12 
6.82 

5.26 
5.26 

1917-18   * 

18i 

1,1167 

A680t744 
S7. 448, 868 

9.29 
13.29 

«&90 
M3.26 

1919-20.  ZIIIIIIIIIIZIII  

1920-21  

86 
154 
168 
485 
200 

8,281137 
8k311«0l82 
8,087.966 
20,126.419 
15,954,241 

7.10 
4.96 
5.56 
4.68 
4.59 

&50 
4.67 
6.62 
4.63 
4.74 

1920-21  to  1931-25  

65,665^774 
86^476^866 

4.06 
494 

4.78 
CIS 

arSU^^  crop  years,  m^H. 

tors  also  retaml  awaits  farWs  inW^X^jg^TTT  fgL^J^.^^O'^  the  crop  year  l9ift-20.   Many  eleva- 


By  raferoice  to  tito  above  table  and  that  nrecedinfr  it  rol»t;„„ 
whejt  production  «,d  prices,  it  will  be  TtertSTt  the  year  Jt£ 
^^''f^fT'^-  '^^9-20.    «l«o  the  year  ofTe  h^hS? 

SaTTe?^  Jwwe^hCil'iS'^^*^-^^  production^,  X?! 
is  oTiA      rXiJwlw  1       ^  *  larger  production.    Th  s  latter  year 

m^tf^t^^  «^o-       lowest  avJi^e' 

The  variations  in  gross  maigiiis  for  the  several  vears  are  dii^  a 

^"'of'S^it  •  "'"^T  ''^  f«3rbut  pri^J*;;^!  v&"f  business 
t  importance.   When  piic«  an  high  eWor  rn^bs 
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Margins  for  independents  and  cooperatives  are  lor  11  of  die  cluef 
grain-producing  States  for  the  years  1913-14,  1915-16,  1916-17,  and 
1919-20  "  and  for  12  States  for  the  years  1920-21  to  1924-25,  inclu- 
sive. Two  States  are  included  in  the  group  for  the  later  period  which 
are  not  found  in  the  ^up  for  the  earlier,  and  one  in  the  group  for 
the  earlier  not  found  m  the  group  for  the  later.  .  , 

Margins  for  Hie  line  elevators  are  for  four  States  for  the  earner 
period  and  for  one  or  more  of  eight  States  for  each  year  of  the  later 
period.  For  the  earlier  period  each  line  elevator  company  repre- 
sented in  the  group  had  stations  in  the  four  States  shown  in  the  table. 
Because  it  was  not  possible  to  segregate  margins  by  stations  it  is 
neeeesaty  to  show  combined  margins  for  the  four  States, 

Table  118.— Gross  margins  on  wimifor  line,  independent  and  eoopmsthe  etm 
devaiare,  hom  Mtm  indwdimg  hedges  md  induimg  M$$9,  6f  epmfied  Siatet, 
and  yeare  *  .  v.  „ 

[In  cents  per  busnelj 
INDEPENDENT 


State 


Illinois  ..... 

Indiana............ 

Iowa  ........ 

Kansas............. 

Minnesota  

Missouri  ..... 

Montana  ..... 

Nebraska  

North  Dakota  

Soatb  Dakota  


Total  U  states. 


10»-14t 

Before 
includ- 
ing 
hedges 

Includ- 
ing 
hedges 

Before 
includ- 
ing 
hedges 

Includ- 
ing 
hedges 

Before 
includ- 
ing 
hedges 

£Hiad- 

ing 
hedges 

Before 
includ- 
ing 
hedges 

Indad- 

ing 
hedges 

4.37 
6.21 
3.48 
3.89 
3.96 
6.21 
15.28 
6.34 
2.08 
3.54 
6.21 

4.31 
6.21 

3.48 
3.89 
3.86 
6.21 

15.28 
6.34 
2.07 

3. 52 

6.21 

9.49 
5.94 
6.53 
4.69 
5.94 
5.94 
6.81 
6.89 
4.M 
4.59 
5. 94 

9. 21 
5.94 
6.53 
5. 14 
6.79 
5.94 
6.51 
6.89 
4. 16 
4.52 
5.94 

■«itl 

10.78 
16.38 

8. 52 
10.42 
10.78 
10.17 
10.17 

9. 10 
10.78 

10.  n 

8.11 

10.78 
16.23 

8.31 
10. 13 
10.78 

9.07 
10.17 

7.76 
10.78 
10l78 

6.32 

9.00 
10.40 

8.  75 
10.45 

9.00 
18.80 
13.51 
14.08 
13.61 

9.00 

fl.» 
9L0t 

10.40 

8.75 
»  10.41 
9.00 

>ia.70 

13.  U 
MS.  90 
13.61 
9.00 

9.15 

4.79 

5.49 

5.45 

9.76 

9.41 

11.57 

s  11.14 

COOPERATIVE 


1.43 

1.43 

1.65 

1.65 

4.81 

3.31 

3.31 

5.60 

6.20 

6. 13 

2.35 

2.35 

5.19 

5.19 

6.62 

Kaaswt  

2.26 

2.26 

5.98 

5.40 

7.16 

Minnesota  

2.20 

2.21 

3.40 

3.84 

7.17 

Missouri  ..... 

3.31 

3.31 

5.60 

6.20 

6. 13 

Montana   

5.68 

5.68 

4.88 

6.11 

10.82 

Nebraska  

1.88 

3.27 

6. 15 

4.83 

8.14 

North  Dakota  

2.46 

2.44 

2.77 

3.21 

6.67 

South  Dakota  

2.56 

2.56 

2.76 

3.28 

7.08 

Wbconsin  

3.31 

3.31 

&fl0 

6.20 

6. 13 

Total  U  stales. 

2.63 

2.78 

8. 

3.95 

7.60 

4. 77 
7.11 
6.  62 
7.22 
0.S9 
7.11 
8.98 
7.85 
7.12 
7.38 
7.11 


7.47 


5.65 

8.23 
10.51 
13.20 

«.» 

8.23 
19.  lu 
12.54 
13.49 
16.42 

8.23 


13.64 


8. 33 

10.51 

'"ttl 

8.1 
>  18.18 
12.51 
M3.29 
*ie.29 

8.21 


LIN] 

Minnesota  

Montana  

North  Dakota.  

Soath  Dakota.  

4.84 

4.79 

3.92 

3.90 

14.86 

9.26 

17.84 

17.84 

1  Mar^  of  hidependents  and  cooperatiires  erait  totals  for  191»'14, 1915-16^  1916-17.  and  1919-20  ait 
eompiledfrom  Appendix  Table  81,  Vol  IV,  "The  Qt^  Trade,"  and  maiglns  of  lines  fcrtiie  same  yaait 
frem  ADDondix  Table  82. 

*  The  une  elevator  companies  represented  in  this  group  had  stations  in  the  four  States.  Margins  were 
not  segregated  by  stations,  hence  the  combined  margins  for  the  four  States. 

•  It  Is  assumed  that  the  hedging  reported  for  1919-20  was  in  other  grain  futures,  sinoe  trading  in  wheat 
  -tduriMtiha  wand  was  act  lewmiadiirtfl^ 


It  From  nooUBa  eountry  elevat<H«,  returns  were  originally  requested  for  the  three  crop  years,  1913-14, 
1916-16,  and  1916-17.  Subsequently  schedules  were  sent  out  to  cover  the  crop  year  1919-20.  Many  eteva- 
tors  also  returned  results  for  years  intermediate  to  those  asked  for,  except  191Ckl9,  but  these  are jprqbably 
1^  representative  owing  to  the  smaller  number  of  elevators  and  i 
eountry  elevators  covered  the  years  1912-13  to  1916-17  and  1919-20. 
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*iS<i?"i;«i3M:i^  ""'i  '"or-rative  country 

»««-6onaBSSd  ««'  ^ndudxng  hedge,,  by  .pecified  State* 

[In  oiiils  per  boslwl] 

INBBPBNBKNt* 


State 

1820-21 

nai-ss 

I98»-28 

182»-M 

1924-26 

"Wa,  j.jih — 

iiMimi. 

ing 

.  Includ- 
ing 

Before 
indod 

liediei 

[  Includ 
ing 

IftikiMlJIHI^M 

.  Before 
Includ 

ing 
hedges 

,  Indud 
ing 
hedges 

.  Before 
includ 
ing 
hedges 

'jmelixd 

■  1  ing 
j  hedges 

Before 
indud 

heiula 

Includ- 
ing 
hedges 

pMiiolt-   

Mm*..  ; 

fowa  

7.68 
1.34 

&52 

.81 
«lOO 

1.84 
&I8 

•tM 
8.00 

mos 

1.69 

a46 

1.60 

4.80 

1.23 
3.81 
5.  38 
6.22 
8.70 

4.61 
.66 
3.81 
5.38 
463 
482 

2.11 
5.67 
441 
4.03 
439 
474 

1 

1  3.03 
5. 67 

1  441 
498 
444 
404 

4.53 
414 
496 
430 
421 
472 

14  79 
3.69 
3.85 

1480 
430 
410 

482 
408 

4  25 
4  27 
7.27 
4.77 

16.79 
490 
413 

1480 
430 
7.86 

Kansas  

Minnesota  

Missotiri.  

Montana^.  

5.20 
4.06 
11.88 

6.06 

ass 

11.88 

Nohradia.  

Nortli  Dakiita.-^::: 

Ohio  . 

""6.'79" 

laoo 

3.02 

iao7 

7.11 
3.48 
•1.74 

8.88 
7.11 
4.  07 
•2.65 

&15 
4.78 

»3.36 
3.76 

8.26 
4.78 
»3.36 
a78 

4 18      4 18 
.«J  1.15 
4.61  I  4.98 
5. 15      4  15 
2.72  1&38 
473  448 

pwahmma  

'VMallSStetea.... 

.94 

7.10 

3.63 

6.16 

4.84 

468 

4  74 

487 

418 

443 

480 

OOOPKBATIVB 

Indiana  II"' 

1.2S 

mw 

mts  ai8 

4.60 

4.84 

473 
3.64 
5,32 
4.04 
429 
446 
414 
426 
483 
4.57 
442 
488 

454 
3.64 
5.  32 
4.04 
407 
445 
412 
3.20 
5.67 
4. 67 
4  76 
482 

4.04 
400 
•1.78 
448 

4.36 
400 

444 

4. 42 

4.62 

ft.  .^7 

4. 42 
4.62 
6.32 
6.04 
9L08 
&31 
488 
484 
4.80 
491 

Kansas  ....IIH' 

Minnesota  

Missouri....... 

"Tii" 

8.S7 

4.88 
&11 

•1.32 
14.76 
7.77 

3.52 

7.80  i 
2L20 

a44 

438 

»1.32 

Montana.... 

14.75  5.04 

4.85 
6.04 
3. 48 
446 
484 
488 
L80 

4.86 
4  U 
3.50 
464 
484 
489 
L60 

Nwlh  Dakota. 
OMo  

Oklahoma  

laos 

»&67 

3.40 
2L38 
»a67 

7.33  1 

8.69 

7.8i 

2.20 

3.44 

1.47 

9.08 
181 
488 
484 

4.90 

5.  89 

Total  12  StatM.... 

ao7 

7.44 

7.10 

mil  40 

481 

441 

484 

480 

476 

4.19 

422 

Illinois  

486 

0.66 

414 

414 

7.11 

7.88 

Kansiis  .  

<w  w        »  « •■. 

Minnesota- ....  mil 
Montana... 

**"i"6o" 

"""487" 
7.46 
.11 
4.30 
466 
480 

4  64 

7.31 
.11 
4  71 
466 
488 

Nebraska  111111" 

"ii'so" 

"iais" 

North  Dakota.. 

Ohio  .T-..IIII 

"ii.'76* 

'*'W-N>-«iWiM«i.a* 

Oklahoma  IIIIII 

"""408" 

408 

482 

482 

Total  8  State!  

'  Iion. 

1474 

moo 

4ii 

416 

1.99 

L80 

'  Iion. 


^^^^^V^'Z^^^^^^^f^^^ZJI^-  in '•felt 
tives  2.63  cents  an<f  13.M  erate  ^n«fti^*^' 'S'^/r 
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margin  of  the  year  191&-i6,  3.92  cents  before  iiMSiiidiiig  hedges,  was 
lower  than  that  of  In  1919-20  it  was  17.84  cents.    On  the 

whole,  average  margins  in  this  earlier  period  were  the  lowest  for  coop-> 
eratives.  For  independent  and  cooperatiye  elevators  there  was  a 
considerahle  range  in  the  margins  bj  States.  For  1913-14  this  range 
for  margins  before  including  hedges  was  for  independents  from  2.iS 
cents  per  bushel  in  North  Dakota  to  15.28  cents  in  Montana,  and 
for  cooperatives  from  1.43  cents  in  Illinios  to  5.68  cents  in  Montana. 
For  1919-20  this  range  was  for  independents  from  6.32  cents  in 
Illinois  to  18.80  cents  in  Montana  and  for  cooperatives  from  5.65 
cents  in  Illinois  to  19.10  cents  in  Montana. 

Where  the  margin  of  a  given  year  appearing  in  the  column  "Before 
including  hedges"  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  column ''Including 
hedges/'  either  there  was  no  hedging  or  the  hedging  was  too  slight  to 
affect  materially  the  average  margin  on  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Compar- 
ing the  total  average  margins  in  these  two  columns,  the  line  companies 
show  a  hedging  loss  for  three  years  out  of  the  four  of  the  earlier  period, 
though  the  loss  was  small  in  one  year.  The  independents  show  a 
hedging  loss  for  each  year  out  of  the  four  and  the  cooperatives  for 
two  years. 

For  the  five  years  of  the  later  period  the  margins  show  no  consistent 
tl^nd  in  one  dnrectton,  althou^  they  were  lower  in  the  first  year  of  the 
period,  1920-21,  than  in  l^e  preceding  ^ear,  and  higher  tmn  in  the 
last  year,  1924-25.  The  margin  before  mduding  hedges  in  the  latter 
^ear  was  5.43  cents  per  bn^el  for  independents,  4.19  cents  for  coopera- 
tives, and  1.99  cents  for  line  elevators. 

With  the  exception  of  1923-24,  margins  for  cooperatives  were  as 
low  as,  or  lower  than,  those  for  independents.  Lone  margins  were 
higher  than  those  for  either  cooperatives  or  independents  in  the  two 
years  1922-1924  and  lower  in  the  other  three  years.  Except  for  the 
year  1923-24,  however,  there  were  not  margins  from  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  States  in  the  total  line  margins  to  give  assurance  that  the  totals 
are  representative  of  all  line  margins  for  their  respective  years. 

Comparing  for  the  later  period  the  totals  for  the  margins  before  in- 
cluding hedges  with  those  including  hedges,  hedging  gains  for  inde- 
pendents were  more  common  than  losses  and  hedging  losses  for  coop- 
eratives more  common  than  gains.  For  the  three  years  in  which  line 
hedging  appears  in  the  totals,  hedging  gains  are  shown  in  two  years. 

Margins  of  line  and  nonline  country  elevators  compared. — In  the  fol- 
lowing table  gross  margins  on  wheat  for  line  country  elevators,  com- 
bined into  one  figure  for  each  year,  are  compared  with  like  margins 
for  nonline  country  elevators  (cooperative  and  independent),  the  mar- 
gin of  no  State  being  included  in  the  one  group  for  which  margins 
are  not  available  and  included  in  the  other  group.  Comparison 
could  not  be  made  for  1920-21,  since  mafg^  for  no  State  were  avail- 
able for  both  groups. 

In  the  earlier  period  the  gross  margins  of  the  line  elevators  wmm 
uniformly  higher  than  those  of  the  nonline,  but  in  the  later  period 
for  only  the  yeara  1922-1924. 
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Tabm  110. — Aimm§0  §rm9  mmgim  on  wheat  for  line  and  nmime  emtntni  dmilorai 

Jor  Mpedt^M  years  > 


(tii'OtBii'iMrlMiihel] 


Before  induding 
hedges 

Including  hedgta 

Line 

Nonlioe 

Line 

Nonllne 

ltll-14».  

4.84 
3. 92 
U85 
17.84 

3.11 
3. 61 
&42 
18.81 

4. 70 

aoo 

oias 

17.81 

ao» 

3.84 
&0I 

llLSl 

isaii>2i  *.  .  •  

llBUr-23  ......  .  •————————«■-*•—..—...... 

Tii" 

6.65 
fi.14  1 
4L04 

2.21 
10.00 
&10 

8.0i 
6.88 

M2I-23' •IZIIIIIinil  ———————————————— 

ia74 

1.W 

J  "  The'olS  T?ade 

•  S^^SSL^SS  K?*5*  made  for  this  year,  since  mai^ns  for  no  State  were  available  for  betll  mmm. 

•  states  ri^iresented  by  tbe  maigins  for  tills  yiw  M»  Kumm  awl  Oliio. 

Jfom»Mr(w  J«mii^  most  important  class  of 

leinunal  nudilleiiieii  is  that  of  terminal  elevator  operators     \  brief 

?9?^K^AVfi!^^  ^^SLif^i        five-year  period 

1912-13  to  1916--17  and  for  1919-20,  pubfashed  in  a  former  report  of 

the  commimon  "  is  here  presented.  The  maikets  covered  are  Minne- 
Im-  1919-20  ^  y®*™'  ^  Chicago 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  margins  on  wheat  by  yean  for 
each  market  separately  (except  for  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis)  and 
lor  ail  markets  combined  from  which  data  were  securod: 

Table  120. — Gross  margins  on  wheat  for  terminal  elevators  <  r§poiiin§  lo  lib  cow- 

wmiim  for  specified  markets  and  years  * 

dn  etuts  nr  liniiisil 


Ysar 


im-13  

1W3-14..  

1914-  15  

1915-  16.  

1916-  17  


mnitpofis 


IMotli 


Kansas  City 
■ad  St  Mil 


Indud- 
^«  inr 


includ- 
ing 
bedces 


488 

I&5S 

iao2 

2a84 
9l90 
&80 


bedges 


hedges 


1 


6.65 
4. 57 
6.33 
2. 03 
6.S7 


2.06 
L39 

n.88 
2.52 

38.74 
7.95 
'Ok  04 


*«^ib& 


2.67 
L66 
4.08 
2.29 
&43 

aas 

Ob  04 


3.36 

2.23 
11.60 

2.61 
12.24 

7.26 


ing 
bedges 


ass 

a  15 
9.68 
2.03 
6.08 
5.56 
&48 


Before 


Includ- 


includ- 
hfHgrf  badges 


Ob  71 


471 


Before 
indud- 


Indud- 
ing 


278 

a  67 

1.93 

2.55 

12.70 

a. 2 

a  49 

2.27 

25.18 

7.19 

ao4 

4.80 

7.45 

7(40 

J  Sat  ioilaivbig  table  ^  number  of  elevator  conmanies  leportinK  and  busbels  atM 
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Minneapolis  on  the  wiiok  ikiws^^^  1^  aai  Briiiili 

the  lowest.  The  nmrmmt  m  the  mm  «f  tin  mangme  from  year  to 
year  it  irregular.  lOm  fear  of  lewi*  Bumns  before  ineliiding 
hedges  is  1913-14  and  the  highest  1916-17.  For  all  maikets  com- 
bined the  average  margin  for  the  former  year  is  1.93  cents  per  bushel 
and  for  the  latter  25.18  cents.  This  range  is  narrowed  when  hedges 
are  included,  the  lowest  margin  being  2.27  cents  per  bushel  in  1915-16 
and  the  highest  7.19  cents,  in  1916-17.  There  was  no  hedging  by 
use  of  wheat  futures  in  1919-20,  this  market  ha\nng  been  aboHshed 
during  the  war  and  not  yet  restored.  All  the  markets  show  for  the 
average  of  the  five-year  period  when  hedging  prevailed  an  excess  of 
hedging  losses  over  hedging  gains,  though  the  reverse  is  true  for  some 
single  years.  The  average  margin  for  the  combined  markets  for 
1919-20  is  0.59  cent  below  that  for  the  five-year  period,  and  much 
below  that  for  the  last  year  of  that  period,  1916-17. 

The  table  below  shows  for  each  year  and  market  and  in  total  the 
number  of  elevator  companies  reporting  the  margins  compiled  in 
the  preceding  table,  together  with  the  number  of  bushels  soM: 


Tabli  121. — Bmh^  of  wheat  sold  by  terminal  elevators  reporting  to  the 

for  specified  markets  and  years 


Minneapolis 


Year 


191^-13  

1913-  14  

1914-  15  

1915-  16  

1916-  17  

lilO-20..  


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
paniss 


Bnsbda 


6  10, 080, 173 
6:10,754,534 


9, 003,  579 
8,948,704 
4,414,057 
4,480^289 


Num- 
ber of 
oom- 


Busbeis 


34, 786, 336 
32, 072, 515 
28,  532. 922 
43, 117, 710 
17,466,423 
6^601,327 


Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies 


Bushels 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies 


215,122,  435 
211,  833.  f)75 


26,  672, 975 
17,  037,  413 
2'16,809,fi79 
3L  111*  052, 


Bnsfaols 


7,44^267,364 


AH 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 


Bushels 


10  59,988,944 
10i54,  r*0, 72# 
12|64,  209.  47<> 
12  69, 103, 917 
13i38,  t90. 159 
21|86k  460,032 


Average  terminal  middlemen's  margins  on  cM  wheaif  19t2-lS  ta 
1916-17  and  1M9-20, — ^As  ^inted  out  in  an  eaiiier  section  of  diia 
chapter,  there  are  other  terminal  middlemen  operating  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  markets  besides  the  teiyninal  elevator  operators.  A 
study  of  the  movement  of  wheat  through  the  hands  of  the  various 
classes  of  terminal  middlemen,  as  to  direction  taken  and  proportion, 
of  the  crop  handled  by  each  class,  was  made  for  the  calendar  years. 
1913  to  1917,  and  the  wheat-flow  figures  thus  obtained  were  used  ta 
weight  the  average  gross  margin  of  each  class  of  middlemen  ascertained 
for  the  crop  years  1912-13  to  1916-17  and  1919-20.  While  only  one 
handling  of  the  wheat  by  the  country  elevator  is  involved,  some  of 
the  wheat  passing  through  the  terminal  market  may  be  handled 
several  times.  From  this  study  it  was  concluded  that  all  wheat  is 
handled  on  an  average  1 .4  times  by  terminal  middlemen.  The  mar- 
gins of  these  middlemen  were  combined  into  one  average  figure  for 
all  the  wheat  passing  from  country  elevators  to  converter,  feeder^ 
exporter,  etc.  For  1919-20  the  same  movement  of  the  wheat  was- 
assumed  as  was  found  to  prevail  in  the  earher  period.  The  average 
gross  margin  for  all  termmal  middlemen,  computed  on  the  basis  of 
^e  average  number  of  handlii^  of  all  wheat  moving  from  oounliy 
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elevators  to  converter,  feeder,  exporter,  etc.,  was,  for  the  five-year 
penod,  7.58  cents  per  bushel  before  including  hedges  and  4.26  cents 
mdiiding  hedges,  and  for  1919-20,  6.96  cents  per  bushel,  no  hedeiiie 
Da  wheat  being  available  in  that  year. 

_^t»m|r«  terminal  middhmen's  margins  on  mill  wheat  only,  1922- 
For  no  jear  sincQ  1919-20  have  comprehensive  data  showing 
leimiaal  h«n^      naaigms  on  wheat  either  for  elevators  alone  or  for 
aU  middlOTa^  been  86ci^  by  the  commission.    The  following 
f^tamst©  of  ^6  total  of  aU  tenninal  middlemen's  margins  on  that 

which  moved  to  flour  mills  during  the  three-year 
pmod  1922-liai  »  ma^^^^ 

li?^  ^[^SJS^*!      torminal  middlemen's  gross  margms,  as  shown 
abar«»  MMred  for  all  wheat  moving  from  comiiiy  devator  to  points 

Mnaampi»»  or  export  for  the  five-year  period  1912-13  to  lOlG-l? 
7.68  cents  per  bushel.  A  similar  average  for  1919-20  was  6.96  eents. 
For  the  later  year  the  commission  made  no  studv  of  the  wheat  move- 
ment and  it  was  necessary  to  weight  the  mai^ns  of  torminal  middle- 
men for  that  year  by  the  wheat-flow  figures  of  the  five-year  period. 
Ihe  margm  of  7.58  cents  per  bushel,  while  0.62  cent  greater  than  that 
for  1919-20,  IS  regarded  as  more  representative  of  the  three-year 
penod  1922-1924,  because  of  the  influence  of  war  conditions  still 
hanging  over  the  country  in  1919-20. 

(2)  This  margin  of  7.58  cents  per  bushel,  however,  is  for  both 
ejTOort  wheat,  practically  all  of  which  carries  terminal  charges,  and 
wheat  movmg  to  the  mills  much  of  which  carries  no  such  charges 
For  the  year  1915--16,  57.2  per  cent  of  the  wheat  purchased  by  flour 
mills  bore  temunal  chaiges.  This  percentage  is  assumed  to  be  repre- 
smtative^  the  movement  of  wheat  to  flour  mills  for  the  five-year 
period.  Wheat  for  other  than  mill,  seed,  or  export  use  is  relatively 
mumportant  and  carries  tenninal  chaiges  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion as  wheat  for  mill  use.  Snce  21 J4  per  eoit  of  United  States 
wheat  production  (less  seed  wheat for  the  five-year  period  was 
exported,  66.4  per  cmt  of  this  production  bore  tenmnal  charges  of 
11.4  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  average  terminal  charges  borne  by  all 
wheat  movmg  to  the  mill  during  this  period,  whether  passing  through 
tenmnal  markets  or  not,  amounted  to  6.5  cents  per  bushel. 

In  the  absence  of  a  figure  based  upon  a  new  inquiry  into  tenninal 
charges  and  the  movement  ©f  wheat  from  countrv  elevator  to  mill, 
6.5  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat  appears  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  total 
average  tenninal  middlemen's  maigin  on  such  wheat  for  the  period 
1922-1924. 

Section  5.  Transportation  costs  of  wheal* 

Average  transportation  costs  on  oi  mieal,  1912-13  to  1916-17  and 
191 9-20, — The  transportation  cost  of  an  average  bushel  of  wheat  from 
i^untry  elevator  to  destination  was  computed  bv  the  commission  for 
ttie  five-year  period  1912-13  to  1916-17  and  for  the  year  1919-20.« 
By  destination  is  meant  flour  mill  or  other  converter,  elevator,  and 
port  for  wheat  to  be  exported.   Basic  freight  rates  on  grain  from 

"  See  Appendix  Table  43,  Vol.  m.  The  Oraiii  Trade. 
. JL!®®**  '^'^^IS^^^Sf^  I** '  ywwy  of  81,000^000  bushels  for  the  five  years  is  deducted  from  the 
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official  railway  tanffs  and  lake  rates  from  the  annual  niporiB  of  the 
ljuluth  Board  of  Trade,  weighted  in  accordance  with  the  movement 
ft  wheat  ascertained  for  the  five  calendar  years  1913-1917,  were  used 
m  the  computation.  Rates  in  effect  Januaiy  1,  1916,  wm  taken  to 
represent  the  five-year  period,  and  those  in  c€eet  Januarv  1.  1920  to 
represent  the  year  1919-20.  Because  the  movement  of  wheat  was 
not  ascertained  for  the  later  year,  transportation  rates  far  that  year 
were  weighted  by  the  wheat-flow  figures  for  the  five-year  period. 

As  thus  computed,  the  transportation  cost  of  an  average  bushel  of 
wheat  moving  from  country  elevator  to  destination  was  in  1912-13 
to  1910-17,  11.08  cents  per  bushel  and  in  1919-20,  14.31  cents 

Average  transportation  costs  on  mill  wheat,  1922-1924  —No  com- 
prehensive survey  of  grain  freight  rates  has  been  made  by  the  com- 
mission for  any  year  since  that  of  1919-20,  nor  of  the  movement  of 
wheat  for  Miy  penod  smce  that  of  1913-1917.  The  following  esti- 
mate   of  the  transportation  cost  of  wheat  from  country  elevator  to 

/t^'^SP^^''*^*^®®^^*'^  ^^22-1924  is  made:  » 
*  /  transportation  cost  or  11.08  cents  per  bushel  of 

Wheat  for  1912^13  to  1916-17  was  on  a  movement  from  countrv 
levators  to  points  of  ccmsumption,  including  seaports  for  expoft 
wneat.  lo  amve  at  a  cost  for  this  more  recent  period  on  a  move- 
ment from  country  elevator  to  flour  miU,  it  is  simpler  to  make  first 
an  estimate  of  the  average  cost  per  bushel  for  transportation  from  ele- 
vators to  points  of  export,  because  of  the  small  number  of  such  points 
compared  with  the  large  number  and  wide  distribution  of  mffls. 
Based  on  the  rates  obtaining  during  the  five-year  period  and  the 
proportion  of  exported  wheat  moving  to  each  important  port,  the 
average  cost  per  bushe  Ion  wheat  moving  for  export  has  beenroughly 
estimated  at  18  cents.^^  Approximately  21 per  cent  of  the  wheat 
production  (less  seed  wheat  '«)  during  the  five  years  was  exported. 
Ihe  remainder  was  consumed  by  flour  mills  or  went  into  uses  involvino^ 
transportation  costs  comparable  with  those  borne  by  wheat  moving  tS 
flour  miUs.  From  this  ratio  of  export  wheat  bearing  the  estimated 
transportation  cost  of  18  cents  per  bushel  to  total  wheat  bearin-  an 

!LWo  ^^'^^  average  transportation 

cost  of  9.18  cents  per  biwhel  on  wheat  moving  from  country  elevator 
to  flour  miU  is  calculated  for  the  five-year  period  1912-13  to  1916-17 
(2)  Gram  freight  rates  for  the  years  1922-1924  averaged  approxi^ 
Se  foib^iS?  pre-war  rates.  This  is  apparent  from 

1?*™  country  shipping  points  to  primary  markets  are  45  per  cent  and 
more  above  the  pre-war  rates.   For  example,  the  mte  from  £tfimore,  n!  Dak!, 


York  r3SJ2£?^i§^^wJ  one-half  of  the  export  wheat  left  the  United  States  by  way  of  Nmt 

Boston,  and  about  one-third  bv  way  of  New  OdeaSaL 


to  Minneapolis  in  1913  was  7.2  cents  per  bushel;  the  present  rate  is  10.5  cents. 
From  McPherson,  Kans.,  to  Kansas  City  the  rate  was  7.6  cents  per  bushel  in 
1913,  as  compared  with  the  present  rate  of  11.4  cents.** 

In  relation  to  the  pre-war  conditions,  the  prices  oi  farm  products  are  not  yet 
on  a  par  with  freight  rates.  The  level  <rf  farm  commodity  prices  in  September 
[1925]  was  144  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  average,  whereas  freight  rates  on  agricul- 
tural commodities  were  158  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  average.  Moreover,  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products  fluctuate  greatly  from  year  to  year,  whereas  ft^ight  rates 
are  stable  and  are  not  frequently  changed." 

Applying  a  50  per  cent  increase  to  the  calculated  9.18  cents  per 
bushel  transportation  cost  obtaining  in  1913-1917  on  wheat  moving 
from  country  elevators  to  mills  results  in  a  transportation  cost  on 
a  like  movement  of  wheat  in  1922-1924  of  13.77  cents  per  bushel. 

"Section  6.  iiiiliary. 

The  following  table  summarizes  middlemen's  gross  margins,  trans- 
portation costs,  and  total  spread  on  all  wheat  moving  from  producer 
to  flour  mill  or  other  converter  and  to  points  of  export  for  the  periods 
1912-13  to  1916-17  and  1919-20,  and  on  mill  wheat  for  the  period 
1922-1924.  Because  it  is  desired  to  show  the  spread  of  prices  rather 
tlian  the  total  gross  profits  of  operators,  the  gross  margins  of  this  table 
do  not  include  hedging  gains  and  losses. 

The  table  affords  some  comparison  of  margins  of  the  smm  period 
lor  different  classes  of  middlemen,  and  of  margins  of  different  periods 
for  the  same  dass  of  middlemen,  although  the  latter  comparison 
should  be  made  with  caution,  because  the  figures  of  the  latest  period 
either  are  not  always  closely  comparable  with  those  of  the  earUer  or 
may  be  based  on  assmnptions  which  render  such  comparison  of  Httle 
value.  As  an  example  of  the  former  difficulty,  in  computing  the 
average  of  margins  for  country  elevators  for  1922-1924,  margins  are 
weighted  only  by  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  reported  handled 
at  the  respective  margins,  whereas  for  the  earlier  periods  average 
margins  for  the  different  types  of  country  elevators  for  the  principal 
wheat-producing  States  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  bushels  reported, 
and  these  margins,  weighted  by  the  total  number  of  bushels  handled 
by  the  respective  types  of  elevators  for  the  respective  States,  are 
averaged."  As  an  example  of  the  latter  difficulty,  the  margins  of 
terminal  middlemen  for  the  later  period  are  assumed  to  be  similar  to 
those  of  the  earliest  period,  the  average  for  the  later  period,  however, 
being  computed  for  mill  wheat  only  and  that  for  the  earliest  period 
for  Si  wheat.  These  limitations  on  the  figures  are  explained  m  the 
notes  of  the  table,  where  references  are  also  given  to  more  dulailed 
explanation  elsewhere. 

i»  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  The  Wheat  Situation,  NoramlMr,  1IK28,  p.  30. 
"  Til©  V.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  Yearbook,  1925,  p.  24. 

"  Weighting  figures  for  types  of  elevators  and  States  similar  to  those  used  for  thttMxlier  three-year  period 
were  not  available.  The  weighting  figures  for  the  three  years  1913-14, 1915-16,  and  1916-17,  were  experimen- 
tiily  applied  to  the  margins  for  1922-1924  but  with  praiiticaily  no  change  i  n  results.  Whether  the  proportion* 
bsndled  by  the  diflo-ent  typM  and  for  the  differant  Slates  were  materially  diflerent  in  the  two  periods  is  not 
Known. 
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Table  122. — MidcUemen^s  gross  margins,  transportation  costs,  and  total  spread  on 
aU  wheat,  1919-lS  to  1916-17  and  1919-20,  and  on  mill  wheal,  1$££-19S4  » 

[In  cents  per  bushel] 


Period 

Coantry 
elevators' 
gross 

Termi- 
nal nyid- 
dlemm's 

gross 
margins' 

Country 
and  ter- 
minal 
middle- 
men's 
gross 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 

OQgtS 

Total 

»6.05 
*11.93 

<  7.58 
<6.96 
•&fi0 

13.63 
18.89 
•1L44 

11.08 
14.31 

•ia.77 

M.71 
18b  li 
*9&.lt 

191i»-a0    

in^im  

1  Figures  for  1912-13  to  1916-17  and  1919-20  are  taken  from  Table  58,  p.  79,  VoL  IV,  "The  Onun  Trade." 
and  for  1922-1924  from  eariier  sections  of  this  duqpter. 
>  Before  including  hedging  gains  and  losses. 

*  Not  strictly  comparable  with  margins  in  Table  117  or  with  the  average  margin  for  country  elevators 

shown  in  this  table  for  1922-1924.  The  average  margin  for  country  elevators  in  this  table  for  the  first  period 
(1912-13  to  1916-17)  is  assumed  to  be  that  for  the  three  years  1913-14,  1916-16,  and  1916-17,  for  which  reprtv 
sentative  gross  margins  for  the  different  types  of  country  elevators  for  the  principal  wheat-growing  States 
were  reported  to  the  commission.  These  margins,  weighted  by  the  volume  of  wheat  handled  by  the  re- 
spective types  of  elevators  and  for  tile  respective  States  as  ascertained  by  the  commission  for  these  three 
years,  were  averaged.  The  average  man^  for  the  second  pwiod  (1919-20)  was  determined  similarly,  the 
reixesentative  gross  margins  befaig  as  reported  to  tbe  oonunissimi  for  1919-20,  while  the  weighting  figures 
were,  as  before,  for  the  three  years  1913-14,  1915-16,  and  1916-17.  (See  pp.  117-124,  Vol.  IV,  "The  Grain 
Trade.")  Because  similar  weighting  figures  for  types  of  elevators  and  States  for  1922-1924  were  not  avail- 
able, the  average  margins  in  Table  117  and  that  in  this  tablo  for  1922-1924  are  the  averages  of  margins  reported 
to  the  commission  weighted  only  by  the  number  of  bushels  reported  for  each  margin,  respectively.  The 
weighting  figures  for  the  three  years  1913-1^  1916-16,  and  1916-17  were  experimentally  applied  to  the  mfttgifia 
for  1022-1924,  but  with  practically  no  diange  in  results.  Wheth»  the  proportions  handled  by  ti»  difienot 
types  and  for  the  diilaent  States  were  materially  dtffOTent  in  the  two  periods  is  not  known. 

*  Not  strictly  comparable  with  the  margins  of  terminal  elevators.  This  figm-e  indodes  margins  for  all 
terminal  middlemen,  not  simply  for  elevators,  as  do  the  figures  of  Table  120.  Moreover,  It  includes  for  each 
bushel  handled  by  more  than  one  terminal  factor  the  total  of  the  margins  of  those  factors,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  includes  mai^ins  of  factors  for  wheat  handled  but  once,  which  were  much  smaller  than  those 
of  elevators.  Finally,  it  is  a  figure  arrived  at  by  the  weighting  of  margins  in  accordance  with  an  ascertained 
wheat  flow,  and  is  tlien  spread  over  the  entire  vohune  of  wlieat  passing  from  country  elevator  to  points  of 
consumpti(m  and  not  merdy  that  portion  bearing  terminal  charges.  (See  pp.  1 14-1 17,  Vol.  rv, "  The  Grahi 
Trade.") 

» This  margin  is  the  average  of  country  elevator  margins  reported  to  the  commission  weighted  by  the 
number  of  bushels  reported  for  each  margin,  respectively. 

■  Not  strictly  comparable  with  corresponding  figures  in  this  table  for  1912-13  to  1916-17  and  1919-20  because 
terminal  margins  and  tnmsportation  costs  for  1923H.9M  an  for  Mty  tltat  portion  of  tke  wheat  moving  to 
flour  mills. 

Tlie  table  shows  that  the  eross  margins  of  the  terminal  middle- 
men are  on  the  average  sm^er  than  those  of  country  elevators, 
when  the  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  single  handling,  since 
the  average  number  of  handlings  by  terminal  middlemen  of  the  entire 
crop  of  wheat,  whether  moving  by  way  of  terminal  markets  or  not, 
is  1.4  and  of  that  portion  of  the  crop  actually  moving  by  way  of 
tenninal  markets  is  2.1.'^^  This  smaller  margin  for  terminal  mitidle- 
men  would  be  expected,  because  the  average  quantity  handled  in 
each  transaction  is  much  larger  than  that  for  country  elevators, 
and  often  no  physical  handling  is  involved.  The  middlemen's 
margin  shown  in  the  table  is  spread  over  all  wheat,  whether  bearing 
terminal  charges  or  not.  The  average  margin  for  wheat  actually 
bearing  terminal  charges  for  the  earliest  period  amounts  to  11.4 
cents  per  bushel.  (See  p.  462.)  This  reduced  to  the  basis  of  one  han- 
dling, amounts  to  5.4  cents,  as  compared  with  the  country  elevator's 
margin  for  the  same  period  of  6.5  per  bushed.  The  terminal  middle- 
men's maigin  for  1919-20,  when  thus  treated,  is  lelatiyely  much 
smaller. 


»  For  the  ratio  of  1.4,  see  Table  57,  Vol.  IV,  "The  Grain  Trade,"  which  gives  the  ratio  of  2.4  on  wheat 
for  aB  middlemm.  Since  practically  no  wheat  is  handled  by  ihore  than  one  country  elevatw,  the  ratio 

of  1.4  remains  for  terminal  middlemen.  The  ratio  of  2.1  on  wheat  actually  handled  by  terminal  middlemen 
during  the  five-year  period  1912-13  to  1916-17,  is  calculated  from  the  percentage  of  66.4  of  the  wheat  of  this 
period  actually  bearing  terminal  diarges.  (Seep.  4AS.) 

10d621-H3.  Doc.  98,  70-1  32 


For  the  five-year  period  1912—13  to  1916-17  the  total  spread  on 
all  wheat  from  producer  to  mill,  points  of  export,  etc.,  was  24.71 
cents  per  bushel,  of  which  about  45  per  cent  was  for  transportation. 
In  1919-20  the  total  spread  had  increased  more  than  one-third 
over  that  for  the  five-year  period,  the  ratio  of  transportation  costs 
to  total  spread  remaining  about  the  same.  The  estimated  total 
spread  on  miU  wheat  for  tlie  thim  fmm  1922-1924  was  25.21  cents 
per  biisliel,  of  whicli  about  55  per  cent  was  for  transportation. 
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Appendix  1 

APPLICATION  FOB  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  AMERICAN  BAKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION, PRIOR  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1922 

AMEKICAN  bakers'  ASSOCIATION  APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

Dated   ,  192 

The  undersigned,  for  its  plant  located  in  — ,  herebj'^  makes  application  for 

membership  in  the  American  Bakers'  Association  upon  the  terms  and  conditioiis 
fonowing:- 

1.  The  undersigned  hereby  agrees  to  abide  by  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
association. 

II.  The  undersigned,  for  itself  and  for  said  plant,  hereby  further  i^rees  to  con- 
onn  to  and  maintain  the  following  sanitary  standards: 

Sanitary  Conm 

IiOCATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PLANT 

!•  Every  bakery  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  sanitary  codes  or 
•other  statutory  provisions  and  regulations  of  the  State,  county,  and  city  in  which 
it  is  situated,  with  respect  to  its  location  and  eonstruotioB)  iMbkery  equipmenti 
operating  methods,  and  health  of  employees. 

2.  Every  bakery  shall,  in  any  event,  conform  to  the  foUowiug  specific  require- 
ments which  this  association  deems  essential: 

(a)  The  bakery  shall  be  so  located  that  drainage  to  sewers  is  adequate  and  that 
the  basement  and  floors  are  not  subject  to  recurring  or  foreseeable  flooding. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  located  adjacent  to  conditions  or  industries  which  are 
inimical  to  the  production  of  wholesome  bread. 

(c)  It  shall  have  convenient  toilet  rooms,  separate  and  apart  from  the  roMn  nr 
rooms  where  the  materials  and  €kHighs  aie  kepi  and  jir^Mwed,  or  where  baked 
products  are  stored  or  handled. 

(d)  Adequate  and  convenient  washrooms  and  toilet  rooms  shall  be  provided 
urith  soap,  running  water,  and  clean  towels,  maintained  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

(e)  Rooms  shall  also  be  provided  for  changing  and  hanging  wearing  iqiparel, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  production,  storage,  and  sales  rooms. 

(/)  The  bakery  shall  be  properly  protected  from  flies. 

{g)  The  bakery  shall  have  suitable  equipment  for  handling  raw  materials, 

■doughs,  and  finished  products  in  a  cleanly  and  sanitary  manner. 

(A)  There  shall  be  sufficient  ventilation  and  light  provided  to  insure  the  health 
<ii  xae  employees  and  the  wholesomeness  of  the  bakery  products,  free  from  exc^- 
jive' heat,  fumes,  dust,  and  other  conditions  inimical  to  suefa  health  or  whotesome- 

OPERATING  lUCTHOM 

(t)  The  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  of  every  bakery,  the  equipment  used  in  the 
preparation  or  handling  of  bakery  products,  or  their  ingredients,  and  the  vehicles, 
boxes,  baskets,  and  other  receptacles  in  which  bakery  products  are  stored,  handled, 
•or  transported  shall  be  kept  m  a  clean  and  sanitary  con<fition,  free  from  all  con- 
laminating  matter. 

(j)  All  bakery  products  and  their  ingredients  shall  be  stored,  handled,  trans- 
ported, and  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  them  from  spoilage,  contamina- 
-tion,  and  unwfaolesomeness. 

(k) .  All  workmen  and  employees,  while  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bakenr 
products,  shall  be  clothed  with  external  garments  of  washable  material  whieh 
shall  be  used  for  that  purpose  only,  and  these  garments  shall  be  kept  clean. 

(I)  Tile  smoking,  snuffmg,  and  chewing  of  tobacco  shall  be  prohibited  in  the 
rooms  of  the  bakery  where  the  materials  and  doughs  are  kept  and  prepared  or 
-where  the  baked  products  are  stored  or  handled. 

(m)  No  animiUs  or  fowls  shall  be  kept  in  or  permitted  to  enter  the  bakery  rooms 
"where  the  materials  and  doughs  are  kept  and  prepared  or  where  the  baked  prod- 
nets  aie  etoied  or  baodled. 
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BBALVH  OF  BMFLOmO^ 

(n)  Ho  pefBoii  affeeted  wilh  any  oontagtous,  infectious,  or  other  disease,  or 

piiysical  ailment,  which  may  render  sueli  employment  detrimental  to  the  public 
nealth,  shall  work  in  a  bakery  or  handle  any  of  the  products  therein  or  delivered 
therefrom.  Freedom  of  bakerv  employees  from  any  such  diseases  shall  be  evi- 
denced by  a  eertiieate  of  medioal  examinaMon,  such  examination  to  be  made 
at  least  annually. 

(o)  No  person  who  has  had  typhoid  fever  shall  be  employed  in  any  bakery 
until  adequate  clinical  examination  has  proven  the  applicant  free  from  typhoid 
badlli. 

III.  The  undersigned  hereby  subsaibeB  to  the  f oiloiving  code  of  business  ethics : 

CJoDE  OP  Ethics 

Believing  in  the  future  of  the  baking  industry  and  realizing  that  through  coop- 
eration it  is  possible  to  render  greater  service,  both  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  and 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  and  recognizing  my  obligation  to  the  American 
home,  my  employees,  and  my  fellow  bakers,  I  do  hereby  pledge  myself  to  the 
following  code  of  ethics  as  definite  obligations,  accompanying  the  privilege  of 
membership  in  the  American  Bakers'  Association: 

1.  I  recognize  my  duty  to  the  American  home  to  be  to  make  my  product  of 
hiidiest  food  value  at  lowest  cost. 

X  I  believe  that  the  rendering  of  honest  and  eflScient  service  on  the  part  of 
my  employees  desenres  fair  consideration  and  that  they  should  receive  a  fair  re- 
turn for  their  labor  and  be  enabled  to  enjoy  healthful  surroundings,  both  physi- 
cally and  morally.  T  recognize  a  man's  inherent  right  to  work  with  freciom  of 
conviction,  without  prejudice,  and  I  will  expect  only  an  honest  day's  work  and 
thou|riitfuI  consideration  of  our  mutual  interests  and  obligations. 

3. 1  recognize  my  obligations  to  my  fellow  baker,  and  especially  to  this  associa- 
tion and  its  membership,  in  the  maintenance  of  its  high  standards  and  the  in- 
crease and  preservation  of  its  reputation  with  tlie  public,  and  pledge  myself  to  be 
fair  in  all  my  relations  with  my  competitors  and  consistently  to  abstain  from  all 
practices  which  are  recognized  by  trade  associations  in  general,  and  by  this  asso- 
ciation in  particular,  as  unfair  trade  practices. 

4.  I  believe  that  service  is  the  basis  of  all  progress  and  that  I  can  render  the 
best  service  and  meet  my  obligations  to  the  public,  my  employees,  and  my  associ- 
ates in  the  industry  and  still  receive  that  compensation  which  must  be  the  re- 
ward of  all  legitimate  business.  I  therefore  pledge  myself  further,  in  the  interest 
of  fair  prices  and  fair  profit,  at  all  times  to  keep  and  maintain  adequate  cost 
records  and  to  give  honest  information  to  any  official  or  inspector  entitled  thereto. 

5.  I  wH  use  no  maloials  or  ingredients  other  than  those  of  known  purity  and 
wholesomeness  in  the  manufacture  of  my  products. 

6.  I  will  at  all  times  adhere  ridgidly  to  the  truth  in  all  my  advertising. 

7.  I  will  keep  my  plant  and  premises  at  all  times  as  clean  and  sanitary  as  is 
humanly  possible,  and  welcome  public  inspection  at  all  times.  I  shall  expect  of 
my  employees  what  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  of  me,  that  we  keep  ourselves 
morally  and  physically  clean. 

8.  Recognizing  in  the  giving  of  premiums  and  secret  discounts  a  serious  trade 
evil,  I  pledge  myself  to  abstain  from  initiating  any  such  practices  in  the  conduct 
of  my  business  and  to  abstain  imm  such  practices  except  as  compelled  by  competi* 
tive  conditions. 

9.  Finally,  I  agree  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  ethical  and  moral 
practices  throughout  the  conduct  of  my  business,  so  as  to  give  the  public  the 
best  service  and  reflect  credit  on  my  association  and  my  industry. 

ly.  The  annual  dues  are  a  dollar  a  week  per  oven,  a  reel  oven  counting  as  the 
equivalent  of  two  peel  ovens  and  a  traveling  oven  as  the  equivalent  of  five  peel 

ovens;  and  the  undersigned  herebv  agrees  to  pay  these  dues  monthly,  $  ; 

quarterly,   _;  semiannually,  $  annually,  $  ,  upon  the 

basis  of  the  number  of  ovens  in  the  plant  below  set  forth,  notifying  the  associa- 
tion of  any  physical  change  in  the  reduction  or  increase  of  this  number  of  ovens. 

Number  of  peel  or  stationary  ovens,,  _   

Number  of  reel  ovens      -IIIIII^I'" 

Number  of  traveling  ovens  .11111111 

Name  of  owner  (giving  exact  corporate  title,  name  of  coparibnership  or  trftde 

name,  or  individual  name,  as  the  case  may  be)  

Address  of  owner    [   

Name  of  plant  .  ,  IIIIIIIIIIIIIII'IIIIIII 

Address  of  plant  r-r-'~_I»IIIIIIIIIIiriII 

Name  of  officer  or  individual  signing  on  behalf  of  such  plant  
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afplication  for  membership  in  the  american  bakers*  associa- 
tion, subsequent  to  september,  1922 

american  b^kebs'  association  appmcation  fob  membebriiip 

Dated  ,  192 

The  undersigned  hereby  makes  application  for  membership  in  American 

Bakers'  Association. 
In  signing  this  application  it  is  understood  that  I  an  to  foeeive  fmm  ibm 

association — 

1.  Full  membership  with  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

2.  A  reduction  of  $75  in  the  tuition  fee  of  any  student  I  may  enter  for  the  regu- 
lar four  months'  course  in  the  School  of  Baking  from  my  organization. 

3.  A  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  weewisB  peffonaod  for  mo  by  ih» 
American  Institute  of  Baking. 

4.  A  reduction  of  60  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  the  association  accounting  systems. 

5.  Piu*ticipation  without  cost  in  the  benofits  of  the  research  laboratories  of  tho 
institute. 

6.  Baking  technology,  devoted  to  our  national  problems  and  bakini;  science. 

7.  Bulletin  service. 

I  hereby  agree  to  pay  the  dues  of  $25  per  oven,  per  annum,  a  reel  oven  ooimting 
as  the  equivalent  of  two  p&A  ovens  and  a  traveUng  oven  as  the  equivalent  of  fivo 

peel  ovens,  monthly,  $  ;  quarterly,  $  ;  semiannually,  $  ; 

annually,  $  ,  upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of  ovens  in^the  plant  or  plants 

below  set  forth,  notifying  the  association  of  any  physical  change  in  the  reduction 
or  increase  of  this  number  of  ovens. 

Number  of  peel  or  statiorary  ovens  —  — — — — — — — — «— 

Number  and  size  of  traveling  ovens   — 

Name  of  owner  (givirg  exact  corporate  title,  name  of  copartnership  or  trade  nani% 

or  individual,  as  Uie  case  may  be)  

Address  of  owner   ~- 

Name  of  plant  or  plants   

Address  of  plant  or  plants  •  

Hame  of  offieer  or  individual  i^gniiig —    

Appendix  3 

lettbb  or  i.  k.  bitssell  to  fbbbbal  tbade  oommission 

No.  6748  NoBTB  Hilldale  Avenue, 

Chicago,  Jvly  1,  19tS» 

The  Chaibman,  Fedbbal  Tbade  Commission, 

Wtishington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  I  am  intruding  with  this  letter  because  I  called  back  at  the  head* 
quarters  of  American  Bakers'  Association  the  other  day  and  found  an  investi* 
^ator  from  your  commission  sitting  at  a  desk  I  had  quit  MajT  1  after  three  yeaia 

as  editor  of  their  headquarters'  magazine. 

I  found  he  had  my  old  files  out  and  was  digging  through  letters  and  actions 
of  mine  for  evidence  of  something  evil  in  the  name  of  the  law.  That  gave  mo 
a  thrill  as  I  had  been  well  trained  by  David  Starr  Jordan  to  "so  live  that  you 
are  always  good  company  to  yourself  and  can  alw^ays  see  your  conduct  tested 
with  the  best  social  ideals  and  standards  of  your  day." 

When  I  took  that  job  I  stepped  out  of  the  job  of  reputing  the  exposure  by 
Samuel  Untermyer  of  the  cement  trust,  the  insurance  ring,  the  robberies  of  fire 
insurance  boards  and  central  testing  laboratories  that  would  only  test  ring- 
made  materials,  and  what  not.  I  stood  beside  Brindell  when  he  was  jailed 
(without  a  gesture  of  help  from  the  labor  hierarchy  although  he  had  shamefully 
pillaged  union  workers  through  work  cards  in  addition  to  their  union  cards), 
and  I  fully  tested  the  baking  industry  before  I  went  into  it  as  to  whether  it 
could  do  these  things.  The  cement  people  confessed  that  America  was  zoned 
jmd  the  cement  for  you  came  from  the  mill  geographically  located  in  your  son^ 
no  matter  where  you  ordered  from  or  what  brand  you  ordered.  And  the  sand 
men  confessed  they  controlled  all  sand,  say,  in  New  York,  and  you  were  well 
inspected  before  any  order  was  filled  from  a  common  pile,  no  matter  who  took  the 
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I  went  to  work  for  the  bttfcers  beoAiifle  I  eoiivinced  myself  that  prioe  fixing 
was  utterly  futile  with  them.  You  can't  hold  back  the  product  because  it  is 
sittle  24  hours  after  baking.  A  Baltimore  baker  can  not  be  influenced  by  a  New 
York  baker  on  price  because  the  New  York  baker  couldn't  ship  in  anything 
but  a  stale  product. 

Bread  is  eaten  where  it  is  baked.  The  price  the  Akron,  Ohio,  baker  wants 
to  know  about  is  the  price  of  the  100-mile  zone  around  him;  of  other  bakers 
who  can  wade  in  upon  his  territory.   And  that's  about  the  limit. 

I  was  only  hired  to  edit  their  magazine  and  yet  I  made  hundreds  of  speeches 
to  bakers  in  little  conventions.  I  did  that  on  my  own  in  response  to  invitations. 
And  it  was  all  because  I  believe,  after  testing  out  I.  W.  W.-ism,  Government 
ownership,  State  socialism,  socialism,  sovietism,  and  labor  unionism,  that  the 
best  promise  to  humanity  and  human  progress  is  in  better  organiied  publidy 
controlled  private  business  in  America. 

Our  capitalism  no  other  nation  has  duplicated.  It  has  captured  the  Govern- 
ment here  alone  and  can  be  of  immense  social  value  or  none  at  ^  as  it  is  operated. 
The  more  it  organises  the  more  intelligent  it  gets  and  tlie  beMef  its  policies 
become  so  far  as  I  can  see.  And  I  have  tried  to  drag  the  baker's  mind  out  of 
his  dough  trough  and  place  it  on  his  place  in  the  national  industrial  family. 
I  inclose  you  a  story  of  his  organizing  gestures  as  I  see  them,  contrasted  to  the 
electrical  industry  s. 

Now  there  are  some  immensely  fascinating  questions  for  your  body  to  iron 
out.  And  I  found  your  man  digging  at  one  I  had  touched,  ^o  I  am  going  to 
ask  what  you  would  say  is  the  wise  policy  for  your  board  on  this  issue.  Baking 
suddenly  emerged  from  elbow  production  to  push-button  produetton  and  aboui 
three  years  ago  emerged  into  mass  production  with  an  output  in  one  bakery  of 
as  much  bread  as  36,000  women  could  bake,  or  hand  bakers,  a  day.  Certain 
central  bakeries  began  to  move  out,  say,  from  Chicago  to  northern  Illinois 
towns.   What  policy  should  such  a  "shipping  baker"  adopt? 

I  met  this  issue  when  a  man  named  ILappas,  of  Etfiowa,  Wis.,  came  to  ihb 
room  where  I  just  found  your  man  at  work  going  over  my  Kappas  file.  He 
came  sore  and  perturbed.  He  had  a  great  kick.  Creorge  Ward's  trucks  were 
Invading  his  town  and  ruining  his  business— sdling  away  below  his  costs — and 
were  likely  to  ruin  him.  He  wanted  to  know  what  his  national  association 
eould  do  to  stop  such  villainy.  He  had  also  appealed  to  his  chamber  of  commerce 
and  the  townspeople  generally  to  support  "home  industry."  I  have  since  seen 
this  issue  in  every  little  town  where  a  Mf^  town  is  near  by. 

I  had  just  joined  on  as  an  editor,  and  without  any  authority  or  orders  or  desire 
on  any  other  person's  part,  I  called  up  Jack  Hines,  manager  for  George  Ward, 
to  find  out  his  story  of  what  was  up.  I  was  using  a  method  of  getting  industrial 
superheat  cooled  off  I  had  found  to  work  well  on  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
and  the  United  States  Board  of  Raihroad  Wages,  where  I  had  been  taught 
the  method  by  labor  leaders  serving  on  those  boards,  capital  concurring.  It 
was  to  bring  hot  and  heated  points  together  and  watch  them  till  they  cooled  as 
a  neutral  "chairman."  Jack  Hines  came,  admitted  he  had  sold  below  cost 
with  intent  to  drive  Kappas  to  the  wall.  But  first,  he  said,  he  had  adopted  a  genml 
policy  of  invading  cities  other  than  Chicago  under  a  rule  of  letting  the  local 
baker  fix  the  price.  Ward  believed  his  bread  was  far  superior  in  quality — which 
by  the  way  it  was — ^and  it  would  sell  to  housewives  who  would  not  buy  ordinary 
baker's  bread.  He  did  not  beUeve  in  disturbing  the  local  baker  in  this  invasion, 
and  so  sold  at  his  price  so  as  not  to  undercut  him.  Hines,  of  the  Ward  Co., 
then  accused  Kappas  of  selling  openly  at  one  price  but  secretly  at  another,  by 
giving  secret  rebates.  And  this  had  aroused  him  to  a  desire  to  punish  Kappas, 
which  business  he  was  then  about.  Latw  I  heard  a  dosen  different  prices  on 
Ward  himi  from  one  bakery — ^and  it  all  came  about  by  his  conforming  under 
this  policy  to  the  price  established  in  any  local  community  he  invaded.  He 
always  conformed;  never  forced  a  new  price  on  central  bi^ery  policy.  Kappas 
admitted  his  secret  rebates  and  said  he  would  iiot  do  that  any  more — ^and  they 
■hook  hands  in  my  presence  and  decided  to  start  over. 

Hines  used  no  pressure  on  Kappas  to  make  any  certain  price.  He  only  asked 
him  to  adhere  privately  to  the  price  he  made  publicly  so  HlneB  could  meet  it. 
Very  shortly  afterwards  I  was  bumped  on  the  head  with  a  statement  that  this 
wasn't  part  of  my  editofial  duties,  and  all  complaints  of  the  nature  Kappas  made 
were  shunted,  and  I  nemr  got  to  tackle  but  one  more — and  the  bigger  baker  in 
that  case  saw  that  I  was  bumped  out  of  "intermeddling."  The  National  was 
organised  to  leave  ev&j  bak«r  fuD  freedom.  Now  this  should  interest  you  be- 
cause stnce  then  George  Ward  has  been  forced  out  of  the  business  and  so  haa 
that  policy  of  toting  lie  looal  bikm  in  any  ecimmnnity  he  invades  «o  akmg  on 
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the  price  when  he  invaded,  he  making  the  pwvaiUng  price  1m  mthii  than  forcing 

local  conditions.  . 

His  successor  makes  no  such  concessions.  He  is  mopping-up  the  members  of 
the  bakmg  industry  wherever  he  can.  He  uses  secret  rebates,  public  rebates^ 
coupons,  very  cheap  prices  on  the  high  points  of  the  market,  and  about  every 
other  means  known  to  trade  warfare  to  force  his  product  into  sales.  And  he  has 
given  the  industry  the  "heebie  jeebies." 

I  came  to  speak  at  one  meeting  where  men  were  hysterical  over  the  new  com- 
petition, and  they  turned  it  into  an  ovation  for  George  Ward  and  his  "dean 
methods."    They  had  seen  the  first  policy  in  the  light  of  a  second. 

I  hear  from  little  bakers  that  John  Hartley  is  organizing  them  to  appeal  to 
you  in  the  hope  you  will  dean  up  this  present  class  of  competition.  I  was  rail- 
roaded out  wSh  the  change  on  the  horizon  for  I  had  denounced,  as  a  matter  of 
sane  education,  the  giving  of  premiums  and  rebates  and  coupons,  so  that  some 
bakeries  I  knew  looked  more  like  china  and  pottery  stores  than  bakeries. 

Well,  looking  from  the  outside  in,  now,  and  knowing  the  hope  that  harried 
and  hysterical  little  bakers  have  in  you,  I  thought  I  would  clarify  the  two  angles 
of  this  problem.  Is  it  one  you  can  reach  a  decision  on?  Or  is  the  little  factor 
of  the  industry  doomed?  It  looks  like  the  war  was  on  for  his  extermination. 
And  George  Ward  tells  me^  on  a  visit  from  Cuba,  that  bread  quality  was  never 
so  poor  in  years — as  the  price  fight  has  forced  a  thinning  of  the  fonnula  aa  never 
More  since  George  Ward  first  enriched  it.  ^ 
Very  truly,  ,  « 

I.  K.  BuSSBLIi. 
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TabIiS  1. — MotMn  mmi§9  vMeaale  prices  <tf  hnad  /or  iiiim  »peciM  etIiMu 

pii  Quits  pig>  pqquii  gitif  taldfe^ 


January.^ 
Febraary. 
March. 
Aprfl... 

Miiar  

Jmio — 
July — 
August..... 
Septembor. 
October.... 
Novembor. 


January  

FetHTuairy.... 

Miffoli....... 

^1 


Jnne. 

July  

August..... 
September. 

October  

November. 


iBnmuy... 
FetMuary. 
Mardi.... 
Ai 


Jane. 

July  ..  

August  

September.. 

October  

November-, 
ibec. 


1821 

-January  

February  

Marcb.. 


•Jttiie. 

■Jwtf  

August  

September. 
October — 
November. 


Yetr. 


Boston 

Prov- 
MmoB 

New 
York 

I 

Newark 

PbUa- 
fiilphli 

Baiti- 

Oleffi^ 
land. 

ChJoago 

tii 

914 

a  4 

ao 

8.7 

105 

0  7 

a  5 

0  7 

03 

8.7 

9.7 

a  4 

a  2 

a7 

>a5 

a  7 

a  5 

0  6 

a  4 

lai 

9.8 

a4 

a  4 

8.7 

a  5 

a  7 

a  5 

9.6 

a  6 

9.9 

9.9 

101 

101 

0  2 

10  7 

as 

a  5 

a  6 

a  9 

lao 

10.3 

las 

ia5 

05 

106 

101 

ao 

101 

101 

lOiO 

1114 

ms 

10  5 

a5 

108 

lai 

101 

10  3 

103 

10.0 

ia6 

10  5 

10  6 

a  5 

10  6 

10  1 

10  1 

10  2 

10  2 

la? 

ia7 

10  5 

10  5 

a  5 

10  6 

101 

10  1 

10  2 

10  3 

las 

ia7 

10.5 

10.5 

0  5 

10  6 

10  1 

10  1 

10  2 

10  3 

ia9 

ia8 

10  5 

10  5 

a  5 

10  2 

101 

10  1 

10  2 

103 

in  R 
iU.  0 

10.  O 

lUi  1 

Ilk  0 

V.  0 

lU.  1 

1 A  1 

lU.  1 

10. 2 

lO  2 

3.7 

a4 

mo 

&4 

ia3 

as 

&9 

ao 

as 

1&3 

ia3 

Mil 

101 

0  2 

10  2 

ao 

as 

0  9 

10  0 

9.8 

9.7 

a  6 

0  4 

8.6 

as 

ao 

as 

0  6 

a4 

9.8 

9.7 

a  4 

a  4 

ae 

as 

ao 

as 

0  6 

as 

9l7 

ae 

a4 

a4 

&6 

&6 

ao 

7.0 

ao 

ao 

«.o 

ao 

03 

as 

&« 

7.9 

ao 

7.3 

as 

a7 

9.0 

ao 

a  3 

&2 

ao 

7.9 

7.9 

7.3 

8.3 

0  2 

9.0 

ao 

&2 

a2 

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

8.3 

02 

AO 

ao 

a2 

&2 

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

03 

02 

9.0 

ao 

a2 

a2 

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

0  3 

02 

9.0 

ao 

&2 

a2 

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

03 

02 

ao 

ao 

&2 

&2 

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

7.7 

&3 

as 

a  t 

Ob  1 

7.  o 

t  a 

4,  V 

T  a 
4,  y 

7.  4 

8.1 

8L8 

&3 

&3 

7.3 

7.0 

7.8 

&6 

as 

7.3 

ILI 

ftl 

&ft 

&5 

at 

&S 

&3 

7.6 

a7 

as 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

7.7 

7.8 

7.9 

7.3 

0  6 

7.9 

7.0 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.8 

7.9 

7.3 

05 

7.8 

7.4 

7.6 

7.4 

7.6 

7.5 

7.8 

7.9 

7.3 

05 

03 

7.6 

7.5 

7.3 

7.6 

7.5 

7.8 

7.9 

7.3 

05 

03 

7.5 

7.1 

7.3 

7.6 

7.3 

7.8 

7.9 

7.3 

05 

03 

7.4 

7.2 

7  2 

7.6 

7.3 

7.8 

7.9 

7.2 

05 

03 

7.4 

7.2 

7.2 

7.5 

7.3 

7.8 

7.9 

7.2 

0  6 

03 

7.4 

7.2 

7.2 

7.6 

7.3 

7.8 

7.9 

7.3 

05 

as 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

7.5 

7.8 

7.8 

7.9 

7.3 

06 

as 

7.4 

7.2 

7.2 

7.6 

7.8 

7.8 

7.9 

7.3 

0  5 

OS 

7.4 

7.2 

7.2 

7.5 

7  3 

7.8 

7.9 

7.2 

0  5 

03 

7.4 

7.2 

7.2 

7.5 

7.3 

7.8 

7.9 

7.2 

05 

03 

7.4 

7.3 

7.1 

7.5 

7.4 

7.8 

7.9 

7.3 

05 

a  3 

7.5 

7.3 

7.3 

7.6 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

7.2 

05 

04 

7.4 

7.3 

7.2 

7.6 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

7.2 

05 

0  4 

7.4 

7.3 

7.2 

7.5 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

7.2 

05 

04 

7.4 

7.2 

7.2 

7.6 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

7.2 

05 

04 

7.4 

7.2 

7.2 

7.6 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

7.2 

06 

04 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

7.6 

7.3 

7.6 

7.9 

7.2 

05 

04 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

7.6 

7.3 

7.6 

7.6 

7.2 

05 

a4 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

7.5 

7.3 

7.5 

7.5 

7.2 

0  5 

0  4 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

7.6 

7.3 

7.6 

7.5 

7.2 

05 

04 

7.4 

7.8 

7.3 

7.6 

7.8 

7.6 

7.6 

7.3 

6.5 

04 

7.4 

7. 3 

7.3 

7.5 

7.S 

7.5 

7.5 

7.3 

06 

04 

7.4 

7.3 

7,3 

7.5 

7.8 

7.5 

7.5 

7.3 

05 

a4 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

7.5 

7.8 

7.5 

7.7 

7.8 

a5 

a4  1  7.4 

>  laterpolated. 
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Tabia  1. — MofMy  omto^  wholesale  prices  of  bread  for  nim  9p0eiji€d  €tlte«. 

Continued 

[In  cents  per  pound  after  baking] 


1984 

January  

February  

March  

AprU  

May  ».  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

l^flffMntHHT   ..  

Year  

1925 

January  .... 

February  

Mandi..   

Agril  

June  

July  

August   

September  

October  

November   

December  

Year  


Beeton 


7.2 
7.2 
7.2 

7.3 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7  2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.3 


,Prov- 
lOenjie 


7.3 


7.7 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 


7.9 


New 
Yoric 


Newark 


7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7,2 
7.2 
7.2 


7.3 


7.7 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
OO 
OO 
00 
OO 

ao 


7.9 


7.5 
7.5 
7.5 
7.5 
7.5 
7.6 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.S 
7.8 
7.8 


7.6 


7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
OO 
OO 
OO 

ao 
ao 


7.3 
7.3 
7.3 
7.3 
7.3 
7.3 
7.6 
7.5 
7.5 
7.5 
7.6 
7.5 


7.4 


7.9 


7.7 
7.S 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
OO 
OO 
OO 
OO 

ao 


7.9 


Phila- 
dfllpbla 


7.6 
7.5 
7.6 
7.5 
7.5 
7.5 
7.6 
7.5 
7.6 
7.5 
7.6 
7.6 


7.5 


7.6 
OO 
04 
04 
04 
04 
04 
0  4 
04 
0  4 
04 

a4 


03 


Balti- 
more 


7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.5 
7.6 
7.5 
7.5 
7.6 
7.6 


PUts- 


7.5 


7.7 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 


7.8 


7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.3 


7.3 


Cleve- 


07 
07 
07 
07 
07 
07 
07 
0  7 
0  7 
0  7 
07 

a7 


CUcago 


07 


7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
OO 
OO 
OO 

ao 
ao 


7.9 


05 
0  5 
05 
05 
06 
0  5 
6.6 
0  7 
08 
08 

ao 
as 


06 


04 
04 
04 
04 
04 
04 

a4 

0  4 
04 
8.4 
&4 

a4 


a4 


a4 

04 

04 

a4 

04 

0  4 
04 
04 
06 
02 
7.9 
7.9 


Aver- 
age, 9 
cities 


03 


7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.5 
7.5 


7.4 


7.7 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.8 
7.8 


7.8 


Table  2. — Monthly  average  wholesale  prices  of  bread  for  5  specified  cities,  1920-' 
1925,  based  on  figures  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States 
Departmmt  of  Labor 

Note.— The  figures  are  in  cents  per  pound  of  bread  after  baking,  converted  from  the  figures  published, 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  are  in  cents  per  pound  of  dough  before  baking.  The  oonversiont 
Wire  made  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  9  to  8  between  doogh  weifbt  and  Mil  Wi||kt.  (SM9. 188  witb 
fifBfenoB  to  this  ratio.) 


Month 


hmarj  

Febraary  

March  

April  . 

May  .  

June  ...... 

July  

August  .. 

Soptember... 

October  

November  . 

December  

Year— 


Hilnary  

February  . 

March...... 

April.. ...... 

May  .... 

Jane  

July  

August-. .... 
September.  . 

October  

November... 
December... 


1930 


1921 


Year. 


Chicago 


ao 

10  0 
10  0 

10  0 
11.0 
11.0 
11.0 
11.0 
ILO 
ILO 
11.0 
10  0 

10  5 


10  0 

10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
0  6 
0  6 
06 

ao 
ae 

06 
0  6 
0  6 

ao 


Cindn-  |  New  Or^ 
nati  i 


0  6 

a6 
ae 

06 
0  6 
lOO 
10  0 
10.0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 

ao 
as 


a6 

0  6 
0  6 

a  6 

0  6 
OO 

ao 
ao 

OO 
OO 
7.0 
7.0 

ai 


06 

a6 
a6 
a6 

a6 

a  6 
a  6 

0  6 

a6 
a  6 

a  6 
ao 

ai 


ao 

0  4 
OO 
0  2 
7.0 
7.2 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 

7.5 


New 
York 


OO 
02 
03 

0  9 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 

lao 

10  0 

10  0 
10  0 

08 


as 

ao 
ai 
ao 
a  5 

03 

a6 
a6 

04 

04 
03 
03 

as 


San  Fran 


0  3 

a» 
as 
a» 
a  3 
a3 
a  3 
a  2 
as 
as 

9.3 
08 

as 


as 
a  a 
a  a 

7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 

7.  a 

7.8 
08 
08 

7*  11^ 


Table  2. — Monthly  average  wholesale  prices  of  bread  for  5  specified  cities,  1920- 
19S6f  based  on  figures  published  by  the  Bureau  qf  Labor  Statistics,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor — Continued 


January.. 
February. 

Marcb  

Al 


tay... 
laiM.  -  - ... 

Jeptember 
October... 
Novembar^ 


January. 
February, 

March  ^  . 

AacU  

May  

Jane  

July  

AUfSUSt  

September.. 

October  

November. 


&6 
7.  ft 

&< 
&• 
&• 
&« 
&0 
a0 
&• 
&• 


&4 


January... 
February.. 


Jitae 
July 
August.... 
September. 
October.. 


January...., 
February — 
March 

ADril.__ 
May... 
June 
July 


8.6 
8.6 
8.6 
&0 
8.6 
8.6 
&6 
8.6 
&8 
8.8 
&8 
&S 


&8 
&4 

n.4 

&4 

Hi 

a 


Cincin- 
nati 


&3 


&4 

a4 

&4 

a  4 

at 
a4 
a4 
a4 

8.4 


7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 


7.0 


7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 


New  Or* 


7.0 


7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 


7.0 


7.0 

ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 

IT 


7.0 
7.0 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 

as 

6.5 

as 
as 
as 
as 
as 


a  9 


as 
as 
as 
as 
a  s 
as 

6.4 
6.4 
6.4 

as 
as 
as 


6.6 


as 
as 

as 

&5 
6,6 

as 
as 

7.2 
7.2 
7.2 
7.2 

8.4 


New 
Yorir 


7.0 


a4 
a4 
a4 
a4 
a4 
ai 
ai 
a4 
a4 
a4 
a4 
a4 

"ai 


7.7 
7.8 

7.8 
7.8 
7.8 

as 

as 
a  3 

8.3 

as 
as 
as 


8.1 


7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.S 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.S 

7.  a 

7.8 


Ban  Fran- 


7.S 


7.8 
7.8 

ao 

7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 


7.9 


7.9 
7.9 
7.0 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.f 
7.0 
7.9 

7.0 


at 
ao 
a9 
a9 
a9 
a9 
a9 

7.2 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 


7.8 


7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 

7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
8.0 
7.8 
7.S 
7.8 
7.8 


7.8 


7.8 
7.8 

7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 


7.8 


as 
as 
as 
as 

8.8 

as 
as 

as 
as 
as 
as 
as 

aa 
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TABiiE  S. — Monthly  amroffe  whoksale  prices  o/  bread  /or  S4  Mpecijkd  cities, 

1926  i 

[In  oenta  par  pound  after  baking! 
1923 


Tain 
J  HQ* 

A  rur 

Inlv 

AUK* 

New  Enoland 

Boston,  Mass  

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

Fitdiburg,  Mass  

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.1 

Holyoke,  Mass  

8.0 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

7.8 

7.6 

ao 

Providence,  R.  I  

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

Hartford,  Conn  

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

ao 

7.8 

Waterbury,  Conn... 

a7 

6.7 

a7 

a  7 

a  7 

a  7 

a  7 

a  7 

a7 

a  7 

a  7 

a7 

a7 

Bridgeport,  Conn... 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

uroup  average. 

4.  % 

7  A. 

7.4 

7  A. 

7  A 

7  A 

7  A 

7  A 

7  A 

7  A 

7  A 

7  1 

4.  d 

7  9 

7.f 

MiddU  Atlantic 

XNCW  ZuTK,  M.  X  .... 

7  R 
*.  0 

7  K 

7  K 

t  K 
f .  0 

7.  0 

7  <; 

7  K. 
4.  0 

7  R 

7  K 

7.9 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

7.  «f 

7  O 

7.  o 

7  1 

I.  6 

T  9 

7. 0 

7  9 

7  9 
7.  0 

1  1 

7  Q 

7. 6 

7  f> 
7.  d 

7  0 
7.  d 

7  0 

7.6 

7.3 

0.  o 

A  Q 

0.  o 

A  S 
O.  9 

O.  o 

A  S 

u.  0 

A  S 
0.  0 

A  S 

u.  0 

A  fi 

A  S 
u.  0 

A  Q 

A  fi 

6.  0 

0.0 

xvocnesier,  in.  i.  

A  7 
O.  / 

7  n 

7  n 

7  n 

7  n 

7  ft 

7  ft 

7  ft 

7  ft 

7  ft 
/.  0 

7  ft 
/.  0 

7  fk 
7.  U 

*T  A 

7.0 

JlUIIalO,  IN.  I  

7  O 

7  A 

7  n 
/.  0 

7  n 

7  ft 
/.  0 

7  ft 

7  ft 

7  ft 

7  ft 

7  ft 

7  0 

**  A 

xiouoKen,  XN.  J  

7 

7  Q 
7.  i 

7  9 

7  ^ 

7  1 

7  Q 

7  Q 

7  9 

7  7 
/.  d 

7  9 
(.  d 

7  A 

7.  0 

7  A 

7.  0 

7-  4 

jraierson,  in.  j..  

7  1 

1.  6 

7  O 

7.  o 

7  Q 

7.  a 

7  Q 

7  n 

7  0 

7  Q 

7. 0 

7  9 

7  0 
7.  d 

7  1 

7. 1 

7  f 
7. 1 

7  Q 

7.3 

7.8 

'QtacMd,  N.  J  

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.i 

Newark,  N.  J  

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.S 

Philadelphia,  Pa  

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.6 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

Norristnwn  Pa 

ft  7 

fi  7 

fi  7 

6. 7 

6  7 

6  7 

fi.  7 

fi  7 

fi  7 

fi  7 

fi^  7 

7 

ft  7 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7!  2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

vtroup  average. 

7  O 

7  O 
7.  i 

7  O 

7  0 

7  0 

7  0 
7.  ^ 

7  0 
7.  J 

7  0 
7.  J 

7  0 

7  0 

7.2 

7.3 

7.2 

• 

/\l  1 fret /wTm  flViirt 
I  UuIll^MUWIi,  v/ulO  

A  Q 

A  Q 
0.  V 

A  O 

0.  y 

A  0 

A  0 

0.  y 

A  Q 

0.  y 

A  0 

0.  y 

A  0 

0.  y 

0.  y 

A  0 

0.  y 

6.  y 

£  A 

0.  y 

av 

Cleveland,  Ohio  

as 

as 

as 

as 

6.5 

6.5 

as 

as 

6.5 

as 

as 

as 

ai 

Alomi,  Ohio  

a7 

a7 

a7 

a  7 

a  7 

a7 

a7 

a7 

6.7 

a7 

a7 

a7 

a? 

ZuMSville,  Ohio 

TnlArIn  Ohio 

a7 

a7 

a  7 

6.7 

a  7 

a7 

a7 

a7 

a  7 

a  7 

6.7 

a7 

a7 

o.  u 

U.  v 

ft  0 

«J.  0 

fi  7 

R  7 

fi  7 

fi  7 

fi  7 

A  7 
D.  4 

A  7 

A  1 

Columbus,  Ohio  

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

as 

Dayton,  Ohio..  

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

a  7 

a  7 

a7 

a  7 

67 

a7 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

Anderson,  Ind  

6.3 

as 

6.3 

6.3 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

Indianapolis,  Ind  

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

<ooatb  Bend,  Ind  

7.3 

5.7 

a2 

5.3 

as 

as 

as 

6.5 

ao 

6.7 

a  7 

6.7 

a4 

Hanunond.  Ind 

Chicago,  ni  

8  3 

8  3 

8.3 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

8  3 

8.3 

0.  V 

0.  t> 

8!4 

8.4 

a  4 

a  4 

8.4 

a  4 

a  4 

a  4 

a  4 

a4 

a4 

a  4 

a4 

Peoria,  111  

6.9 

6.9 

6.9 

a  9 

6.9 

a  9 

a  9 

a  9 

ao 

ao 

a9 

ao 

ao 

opnngneia,  III  

8.3 

8. 3 

8.3 

0.0 

as 

8.3 

a  3 

as 

as 

as 

8.3 

as 

as 

UQiTOlL,  iviicn  

7  7 

7.  7 

7  7 

7.  7 

7  7 

7. 7 

7  7 
7. 7 

7  7 
7. 7 

7  7 
7. 7 

7  7 
7. 7 

7  7 
7. 7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

vxrana  itapicis,  iviicn. 

o.  y 

6.  y 

6.  y 

0.  y 

0.  V 

A  n 
6.  V 

6.  V 

6.  V 

6.9 

6.9 

a9 

ao 

J*  A 

a9 

jMuwauKee,  w  is  

7  e 
7.  0 

7  e 
7.  5 

7  e 
7.  6 

7  c 
7.  0 

7  e 
7. 5 

7  c 
7. 5 

7  c 
7. 5 

/.  5 

7.  5 

7.5 

7. 5 

7.  s 

7.5 

Group  average. 

7.0 

7.0 

a9 

a9 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

wen  jvona  lyeniroi 

Al innea polls ,  Minn.. 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.0 

7  O 

1.  u 

7  ft 

7  n 

7  0 

7  ft 

7  ft 

7  ft 

7  ft 

7  ft 

7.  U 

7.  U 

7,11 

A 

0.  U 

A  O 

4.  y 

4.  y 

4.  y 

0.  «5 

0. 4 

0.  0 

5.8 

5.8 

6. 0 

ao 

as 

Kansas  City,  Mo  

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.8 

a.  1 

8. 1 

8. 1 

0  1 

8. 1 

8. 1 

8. 1 

8. 1 

a  1 

ai 

ai 

a  1 

ai 

ai 

IPepeta*  Kum  

6.4 

6.4 

a4 

a  4 

a  4 

a  4 

a  4 

a4 

a4 

a4 

a4 

a4 

at 

Ghroap  average. 

7.0 

at 

ao 

a9 

ao 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

South  Atlantic 

Baltimore,  Md  

Washington,  D.O... 
Richmond,  Va  

7.9 

7.0 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.7 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.6 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

a  9 

6.8 

a  8 

6.8 

as 

6.8 

a9 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.... 

a7 

6.7 

a7 

a  7 

a  7 

a  7 

a7 

a7 

a  7 

a7 

a  7 

a  7 

a? 

JBantington,  W.  Va. 

a7 

a7 

a7 

a  7 

a7 

a7 

a7 

a7 

a7 

a7 

a  7 

a7 

Group  average. 

ao 

ao 

a9 

ao 

ao 

7.0 

7.0 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

at 

at 

Other  cities 

Oklahoma  City, 

Okla.-  

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

as 

ao 

ai 

as 

5.8 

ai 

ao 

Dallas,  Tex  

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

Biitteb  Moat  

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

at 

Fresno,  OaUf.  

■San  Luis  Obispo, 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.t 

Calif   

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

a  7 

a  7 

a7 

a  7 

a  7 

a7 

a  7 

a7 

a7 

a7 

Los  Angeles,  Calif... 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.8 

Group  average. 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0  1 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

Average,  54 

1  1 

cities  

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.11 

7.11 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

}  The  figures  lor  tlM  aevwtl  poapl 

^eariy  flgyres.,      _  
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CItj 


New  En(flani 

Boston.  Mass..  

Fitchburg,  Mass  

Hoiyoke,  Mass 

Frovidenoe.  R.  I  

Hartford,  Conn. 
Waterbvffy.  O 


Gfoop  avcracB. 

Middle  AttarUic 

New  York.  N.  Y.... 
Mouat  Vernon.  N.Y. 

Bfraeuaa,  N.  Y  

RodMster,  N.  Y  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

Hoboken,  N.  J  

Paterson,  N.  J  

Garfield,  N.  J  

Newark,  N.  J  

Philadelphia,  Pa.  

Nonristorwii,  Pa  

ffttsburgb,  Pa  

Group  average. 

East  North  Central 

Youngstown,  Ohio.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  

Akron,  Ohio  

Zanesville,  Ohio  

T<dedo,  Ohio  . 

C<dumbns,  OUo..  

Dayton,  Ohio  

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Anderson,  Ind  

Indianapolis,  Ind  

Bouth  Bend,  Ind.... 

JHammond,  Ind  

Chicago,  ni  

Baoria,  111  

Springfield,  111  

Detroit,  Mich  

Grand  Rapids. 

Mich  

Milwaukee,  Wis  

Group  average. 

Wegt  NwA  Central 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa... 

fit.  Joseph,  Mo  

Kansas  City,  Mo.  

Omaha,  Nelnr  

Topeka,  Kima...... 

Group  aveni^i^ 

South  Atlantic 

Baltimore,  Md  

Washington,  D.  C  

RlchaumdtVa  

Whediag,  w.  Va  

Bintington,  W.  Va. 

Group  average. 

Other  citiei 

Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  

Dallas,  Tex  

Butte,  Mont  

Wiano,  Calif  

$m  Luis  Obispo, 
Calif.--.  

lios  Angeles,  Calif... 

OimipaviraKe. 
Average,  M 

dties  


Jaa. 

Feb. 

Mw. 

lidy 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7. 2 

7  2 

7  » 

7.8 

7.8 

7.S 

7.3 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7  6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.8 

7.8 

7.  6 

7.6 

7.6 

7  6 

7  6 

7  R 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.  2 

7. 2 

7.2 

7.  2 

7  2 

7  2- 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7  3 

7  3 

7  fi 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

a7 

a7 

a7 

a7 

7.0 

7!o 

7.0 

7  6 

ILft' 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.8 

7.3 

7.3 

7,8 

7.3 

7  3 

7  3 

7  3 

f  w  O' 

7.1 

7.3 

7.9 

Ml  M 
f  *  31 

7.3 

7.2 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7*8 

7.4 

7.1- 

7.5 

7.8 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.6 

Mi'  <K 

7.8 

HP  A 

7.3 

7.3 

7.8 

7.S 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

&8 

6.8 

as 

as 

6.8 

as 

ao 

ao 

a  9 

a  9 

a  9 

a  9 

ao< 

7.0 

7. 0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.8 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3: 

7. 2 

6. 8 

as 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.8c 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7. 6 

7.6 

7  6 

7  A 

7  §t 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.1 

7.6 

7.0 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.1 

7  3 

7  3 

7  3 

7  3 

7  3 

7  .9 

7  J5 

t.  O 

7  K 

7  K 
7.  0 

7.  V 

7.  A 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.6 

7.8 

8.7 

Ok? 

a7 

7.0 

7.0 

7.8 

7.3 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7  6 

7  2 

7.3 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.8 

7.1 

7.3 

7.8 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

7.1 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.8 

7.1 

6.9 

6.  V 

ao 

6. 9 

6.9 

ao 

am  A 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

ao 

6.8 

ao 

M  TP 

6. 7 

6.7 

a7 

6.  7 

6.  7 

a  7 

a7 

6.  7 

a  7 

6.7 

a7 

a  7 

a7 

6.7 

6.7 

a7 

a7 

a  7 

ifc  # 

n*  f 

A.  7 

Uw  f 

A  7 

A  7 

A  7 
0.  < 

Ob  7 

6.7 

6.7 

a7 

'ft  7 

g.f 

a7 

a7 

a7 

a7 

a7 

a  7 

a  7 

6.7 

6.7 

a  7 

a  7 

a  7 

a7 

a7 

a7 

6.7 

a7 

6.7 

6.7 

6  7 

6L8 

6.8 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

&7 

8.7 

a  7 

a7 

a7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

a  7 

6.7 

6. 7 

6. 7 

«  7 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7. 0 

7  0 

9.9 

8.3 

as 

as 

6.3 

as 

as 

as 

as 

6.3 

a  3 

7  0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7  0 

7  0 

7  0 

8.7 

&7 

a  7 

a7 

a7 

a7 

a  7 

a  7 

a7 

a7 

7.3 

7.3 

ai 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

8.4 

a  4 

a4 

a4 

a4 

a4 

a  4 

a  4 

a  4 

a  4 

a4 

a  4 

6.0 

ao 

ao 

a  9 

a9 

6.9 

n 

6.9 

6.9 

6.9 

fi.  9 

7  3 

ao 

8.8 

as 

as 

&3 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

6.9 

a  9 

ao 

a9 

a9 

a9 

a9 

ao 

a9 

6.9 

ao 

as 

7.1 

7.  5 

7.  0 

7.  5 

7. 5 

7. 6 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7. 1 

7. 1 

7.1 

7. 1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.1 

7.8 

7.6 

7.8 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.8 

7.6 

7.8 

7.6 

7.8 

7.6 

7.8 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7. 1 

7. 1 

7.2 

7.3 

7. 4 

7  1 

ai 

6.1 

ai 

ai 

ai 

ai 

a  4 

a4 

a  4 

a4 

a  4 

a  6 

as 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.6 

7.6 

7.4 

8.1 

8. 1 

8. 1 

8. 1 

8.1 

ai 

ai 

ai 

ai 

ai 

a4 

a  4 

a2 

6.4 

fi.fi 

a7 

a  7 

a7 

a7 

a7 

a  7 

a  7 

as 

ao 

7.0 

a7 

7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

7.3 

7.2 

7.'2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.8 

7.4 

7.4 

7.3- 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.5 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.5 

&0 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

6.8 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

6.7 

a7 

a  7 

a7 

a7 

a7 

a  7 

a  7 

ao 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

a  9 

8.7 

47 

a7 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

a  9 

6lO 

ao 

at 

7. 3 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.8 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.3 

6.2 

a4 

a  4 

a  4 

a4 

a  4 

a  4 

a  4 

a  4 

a5 

as 

as 

a4 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7,0 

&0 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.2 

7.8 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.1 

6.7 

a7 

a  7 

a? 

a  7 

a7 

a  7 

a  7 

a  7 

a  7 

a  7 

a  7 

a  7 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.6 

ao 

ao 

7.4 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

7.1 

7.., 

7.1 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

7.2 
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City 


New  EngUtni 

Boston,  Mass...  

J'itchbui^,  Mass  

Holyoke,  Mass  

Providence,  R.  I  

Hartford,  Conn.  

Waterbury,  Conn... 
Bridgeport,  Conn — 

Group  average. 

New  York,  N.  Y.... 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y  

Rochester,  N.  Y  

Buffalo,  N.  Y._  

Hoboken,  N.  J  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Garfield,  N»  J__  

Newark,  N.J  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Ntwristown,  Pa  

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Group  average. 

But  North  Central 

Yoangstown,  Ohio.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Akron.  Ohio   

Zane-iiville,  Ohio  

Toledo,  Ohio  

Columbus,  Ohio  

Dayton,  Ohio  

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Anderson,  Ind  

Indianapolis,  Ind  

South  Bend,  Ind  

Hammond,  Ind  

Chicago,IlL  

Peoria,  III  

Springfield,  111.  

Detroit,  Mich  

Grand  Rapids, 

Mich  

Jdihraokee,  Wis  

Group  average. 

Weet  North  Central 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa... 

/St.  Joseph,  Mo  

Kansas  City,  Mo  

Omaha,  Nebr  

Topeka,  Kans  

Group  average. 

SavA  Attaniie 

Baltimore,  Md  

Washington,  D.  C... 

Richmond,  Va  

Wheeling,  W.  Va.... 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

OtonpavwafB. 

0(k*r  cttiee 

Oklaboma  City, 

Okla..  

Dallas,  Tex  

Butte,  Mont  

Fresno,  Calif  

San  Luis  Obispo, 

CaMf  

Jjoa  Angeles,  Calif... 

Oroop  average. 
Average,  54 

cities  


an. 

Feb. 

1 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

UCC. 

7.7 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.  8 

7.8 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.  C 

8.0 

7.0 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.  6 

7.6 

7.  6 

7.  6 

7.  6 

7.  6 

7. 6 

7.6 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.  S 

7.5 

7.  5 

7.  5 

7.  5 

7.5 

7.  0 

7.5 

7.7 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

ao 

8.0 

8. 0 

8. 0 

0  A 

».  0 

A 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7. 6 

7. 6 

7.  G 

4.0 

7. 0 

7.r. 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7. 6 

7.6 

7. 6 

7*0 

7.3 

7.3 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

/.6 

7.6 

7.5 

7  fl 

7  fi 

7  6 

7  8 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.8 

7  9 

7  9 

7  9 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

ao 

7.0 

7  7 

7  7 

7  7 

7  7 

7.  7 

7.  7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.7 

A  9 

7  5 

7  5 

7.  5 

7.  5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.9 

8.0 

8.0 

ao 

ao 

7.7 

7  5 

7  5 

7  5 

7  5 

7.5 

7.6 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.  5 

^.  0  1 

7.7 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7!  6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.e 

7.6  ! 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7. 6 

7. 6 

7.6 

7.6 

7. 6 

7.  6 

7.  0 

7  A 

7. 0 

7  7 

7  7 

7  8 

7  8 

7.  8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.7 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

ao 

ao 

ao 

8.0 

ao 

7.9 

7.6  i 

ao 

a4 

a  4 

a  4 

a  4 

a  4 

a  4 

. a4  i 

a  4  1 

a  4  1 

a4  1 

as 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 
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Deomber.. 


S 


ia9 

10  8 
10.8 
10.8 
10  8 
1L2 
1L6 
1L8 
1L8 
1L8 
ILS 
10  5 


e 

s 
•3 
O 


10.7 
10.3 
10  3 
10  3 
10  5 
10.6 
1L6 
ILO 
121 
121 

n.9 
lao 


1L2 


ia4 
ia4 
as 

a  7 
a7 
ai 
ai 
ai 
ai 
ao 
a  9 
ai 


ai 


ILl 


lae 
ia7 

10  5 

ia4 
ia4 

104 
103 

las 

0  7 
ft  9 
ft  3 
8.3 


lai 

10.1 
101 
10.1 
10.8 
11.5 
ILS 
1L5 
ILS 
1L5 
11.5 
10.3 


a 

08 

3 


9.7 

10  7 
10.7 
10.7 
1L6 
1L6 
1L6 
1L6 
1L6 
1L6 
11.6 
10.1 


lao  iLi 


lao 


10  0 

lai 

lao 

lai 

10  0 

ft  8 

10.0 

ft  6 

lao 

as 

as 

ao 

a  4 

a  6 

a  4 

a  6 

ft  4 

a  6 

ft  3 

a  6 

ae 

a  6 

ae 

a  6 

lae 

11.6 

n.e 

1L6 
12.3 
12  4 
124 
124 
12  4 
12  4 
12.4 
1L5 


as  ai 


12.0 


1L3 
1L3 
1L3 
11.2 

a  9 
ao 
as 
as 

as 
as 
as 

ft  8 


08 

I 


T3 

a 

•c 
o. 

aa 


10.7 

11.9 
1L9 
10  7 
12  4 
12  4 
12  6 
12  6 
12  6 
12  6 
126 
ILS 


ILO 

12  3 
1L6 
1L6 
13.5 
13.5 

las 
las 

13.5 
13.5 
IS.  5 
ILS 


120  I  127 


las 


11.0 
108 

las 

10  8 

las 
las 
las 
as 

ft  7 
ft  3 
ft  2 
ft  2 


lai 


1L7 
1L7 
1L7 
ILS 

ia4 
ia4 
ia4 
ia4 

10  6 
10  7 

ia4 
las 


o 


lao 

11.0 
1L2 
1L2 
ILS 
1L6 
1L7 
121 
121 
121 
121 
ILl 


1L6 


ILO 
ILO 
ILO 
ft  4 

a  4 
a  4 
a4 
a  4 

ft  4 
ft  4 
ft  4 

a7 


M 


ia4 

10.4 
10  4 

las 

10.8 
10.8 

lao 
ia9 
ia9 

ILO 
11.0 
10  3 


ia7 


lai 

lai 

10  0 

ft  9 

a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 

ft  4 
ft  4 

as 
as 


ia4 

10  4 
10  4 
10  6 
10  6 
1L4 
1L4 
1L4 
1L4 
1L4 
10  4 
10.4 


lao 


ia4 

10  4 

ia4 
ia4 
as 
as 
as 
as 
ae 
as 
as 
a  4 


lao    a  7 


as  as 


I 

a 


lae 

10  5 
10  4 
10.4 

ia4 

ILl 
ILl 
ILl 
ILl 
ILl 
10.3 
10.  S 


ia7 


1 

GO 


1L4 

1L7 
11.7 
11.8 
124 
12  7 
128 

lai 

121 
121 
12  0 
1L4 


121 


las 

103 

las 

10  s 

a  6 
a  6 
a  6 

a  6 

a  6 
ae 
a4 
a4 


as 


n.4 

1L2 
1L2 
10.6 

lae 
lae 
lao 
lai 

10.1 
0  7 

a  6 
as 


08 


1L6 

12  2 
121 
124 
12  4 

12  8 

las 
ia4 
lao 

12  6 
121 
1L9 


12S 


11.9 

1L4 
1L4 
1L4 

ia7 
as 
a  9 
a  9 

as 
a  7 

9  7 

a  6 


08 

•S 
I 


iLe 

120 
121 
121 
12  2 
124 

ia2 

122 

121 
1L6 
1L5 

ILS 


12.0 


ILi 

ILl 
ILS 
1L8 
ILl 
ILl 

at 
as 

0  9 
10  5 

lao 
lao 


ia4  i  ia4  I  1IL7 


ao 

ai 

as 

a  6 

a  9 

ft  4 

0  7 

a  6 

as 

a4 

a  4 

a  4 

0  7 

lao 

ao 

7.9 

as 

ae 

a9 

ft  4 

ft  6 

ae 

a4 

a4 

a4 

ft  6 

04 

ftS 

7.9 

7.9 

as 

ai 

a  7 

ft  4 

ft  6 

ae 

a  4 

a4 

a4 

ft  6 

6.9 

as 

7.9 

ao 

as 

ai 

a  7 

ftO 

ft  7 

as 

a4 

as 

as 

ft  3 

ai 

as 

7.9 

ao 

a4 

ai 

a  7 

ao 

ft  7 

ae 

ai 

9  3 

as 

a4 

7.8 

as 

7.9 

ai 

a4 

ai 

a  7 

ae 

a  6 

a  6 

as 

as 

9  0 

as 

7.S 

as 

7.9 

ai 

a  4 

ao 

0  7 

ftO 

ft  7 

ae 

as 

ft  3 

ftO 

as 

7.S 

as 

7.9 

7.8 

a  4 

7.3 

ft  7 

a  7 

ft  7 

ae 

ao 

ft  3 

ftO 

ao 

7.9 

as 

7.9 

7.6 

a  4 

7.3 

ft  7 

as 

ft  7 

a  6 

a  9 

ft  3 

ftO 

ao 

7.9 

as 

7.9 

7.6 

a4 

7.3 

ft  7 

as 

ft  7 

a  6 

a9 

ft  4 

ftO 

ftO 

7.9 

as 

7.9 

7.6 

a4 

7.8 

ft  7 

as 

ft  5 

a  6 

as 

a4 

ftO 

ao 

7.9 

as 

7.0 

7.6 

a  4 

7.3 

a  7 

as 

as 

«•? 

as 

ao 

ao 

7.9 

as 

7.9 

7.9 

a4 

1  7.9 

a? 

ao 

a« 

&6 

as 

ao 

as 

1   

as 

7.8 

as 

Table  4. — Retail  prices  of  bread  for  51  specified  cities,  on  the  15th  of  each  month, 
1920  to  1925,  as  published  by  the  Bwreau  of  Labor  SkUisUcs,  UnUod  SUUea 
Depariment  of  Labor — Continued 

[In  cents  per  pound  after  baking) 


1028 

January  

February  

March  ... 

April.-  

May  

Jfflly-'-ZIIIIIII 
Aofnst. ....... 

September  

October  

November — 


1924 

January  

February  

Mardi  ... 

April  

May  

juiyr.mriii 

August  

September  

October  , 

November — 


launary.... 
Felininir.. 

March  

Anrfl  

M^]f...... 

Jtow....... 

Anfiul — 
SeptembMr 

October  

November. 
Dieeniber. 


7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
8.2 
8.1 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 


3 


o 
O 


7.9 
7.7 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 


7*9  I  7.8 


7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 

ao 

8.0 
8.0 
&0 
8.0 
8.0 


8.0 


8.0 
8.1 
8.3 
&0 
&0 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
8.1 
&1 
&0 
8.0 


7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 


7.7 


8.4 
8.5 
8.4 
8.4 
8.4 
8.4 
8.4 
8.4 
8.4 
8.4 
8.4 

a4 


8.4 
&4 
8.4 
8.5 
8.5 
&fi 

as 

8.5 

a5 
as 
as 
as 


a4  as 


8.4 
8.4 
8.4 

a4 
a4 

8.4 
8.4 

a4 
as 
as 
as 
as 


8.5 
8.5 
8.5 

as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 

8.5 

as 
as 


a4  as 


3 

Q 


9.7 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 

a7 

1».7 
9.7 

a7 

ft7 

a7 


ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
a4 
as 
a8 


a?  I  as 


9.7 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 

a7 

9.7 
9.7 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 

at 


as 
as 
a  6 
ao 
ao 

aS 

a  6 
a  6 
a  6 
a  6 
ae 


as  ao 


9.3 
9.3 
9.3 
9.3 
9.2 
9.2 
9.2 
9.2 
9.3 
9.3 
9.8 

as 


t 


a  6 
aft 
a  6 

8.6 

a  6 
ao 
ao 
an 
a  6 
a  6 
ao 
ae 


a4  8.6 


laa 

10.2 

10.2 
10.2 

ia2 
ia2 

10  2 

10.2 
10.2 
10.2 

ia2 


laa 


7.9 

ai 
ai 
ai 
ai 
ai 
ai 
ai 
ai 
ai 
ai 
ai 


ai 


as 

9.3 
9.3 

a  8 
tt 
as 
as 
as 
a2 
a  2 
a2 
as 


as 


as 
a  5 
ai 
ai 
ai 
at 
&i 
ai 
ai 
ai 
ai 
ai 


10.1 

lai 

10.1 

a9 
ao 
ao 
ao 

9.9 
9.9 
9.8 

as 
as 


9.5 
10.0 
10.0 

lao 
lao 
lao 
mo 

10.0 
10.0 
10.0 

lao 
lao 


ao  mo 


lao 

10.9 
10.5 
10.3 

las 
las 
las 

10.3 
10.3 
10.3 

lai 
lai 


10  4 


as 
as 
as 

as 
as 
as 
as 

8.8 

a  8 

8.8 

as 
as 


as 


a  9 

8.9 

a  9 
a  9 
a  9 
a  9 
a9 
a  9 
a  9 
as 
as 
as 


1 


9.4 

9r4 

9.4 
9.4 
9.4 
9.4 

a  4 

9.4 
9.4 
9.4 

a4 
a4 


ao  a4 


ao 

9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 

ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 


CO 

MX 


OQ 


a  9 
a  9 
a  9 
a  9 
a9 
ao 
ao 
a  9 
a  9 
a9 
ao 
ao 


ao  ao 


a  2 
a  2 
a  2 
a  2 

8. 1 

ai 
ao 

7.9 
7.9 
7.9 

ao 
a  2 


as 

a  2 

9.2 

a  2 
as 
as 
a  2 
a  2 

9.2 

a  2 
a  2 
as 


as 


as 
a  3 
a  3 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 

9.3 

9.3 

as 
as 


as 


ao 
ao 
a  9 
ao 
ao 
ao 
a  9 
a  9 
a  9 
a  9 
a9 
at 


ao 

ao 
a  9 
a9 
ao 
ao 
ao 

ao 

9.1 

ai 
as 


ai 


as 
a  2 
a  2 
a2 
a2 
ai 
ao 
ai 
ai 
a  2 
a4 
as 


ao   ao  as 


as 

as 

as 

ao 

as 

as 

as 

las 

lao 

as 

as 

as 

10  3 

10  1 

as 

a? 

ao 

las 

lai 

as 

a7 

ao 

las 

lai 

as 

a  7 

ao 

10  s 

10  1 

as 

a7 

9.0 

las 

lai 

as 

a: 

9.0 

10.2 

10.1 

as 

a? 

9.0 

ia2 

101 

a  6 

a; 

9.0 

ia2 

lao 

a  9 

a: 

ao 

las 

ao 

ae 

a7 

ao 

las 

ao 

ao 

a?   ai  lai 


lao 


as 


a4 

a  6 
a  6 
a  6 
a  6 
a7 
a  7 
a  7 
a  7 

9.7 

as 
as 


a  7 


es 

•3 


as 
as 
as 
as 

9.8 

as 
as 

as 
as 

9.8 

as 
as 


as 


ao 
ao 
ao 
a  6 
a  4 
a4 
a  4 

9.4 
9.4 

a  4 
a  4 
a  4 


as 


Baltimore 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Richmond 

Norfolk 

• 

Oft 

Atlanta 

Savaunah 

Jacksonville 

1  Louisville 

Memphis 

Biimingham 

Mobile 

lai 

las 

11.6 

11.3 

lao 

11.1 

las 

la? 

ia2 

ll.O 

ia2 

las 

las 

tas 

11.3 

lao 

11.0 

ia7 

ia7 

lai 

11.3 

ia2 

laa 

ms 

lao 

11.3 

11.5 

112 

11.  s 

11.0 

lai 

111 

ia7 

las 

11.0 

ia« 

117 

11. 4 

11.5 

11.  S 

11.7 

lao 

11.1 

113 

las 

las 

11.3 

IS  2 

12.8 

11.4 

11.5 

11.5 

11.7 

11.9 

11. 1 

115 

11.4 

las 

11.4 

IS  3 

13.0 

11.7 

13.2 

12.2 

15.8 

115 

11.1 

119 

11.5 

las 

11.4 

las 

la  1 

11.9 

13.6 

117 

117 

117 

11. 1 

119 

11.5 

11.0 

11.4 

lai 

13.2 

11.8 

13.6 

118 

117 

117 

ia4 

lai 

11.  s 

11.0 

U.4 

IS  2 

ia2 

11.5 

lae 

118 

117 

113 

ia4 

las 

11.  s 

11.0 

las 

lao 

lai 

11.  S 

ia2 

118 

114 

lis 

ia4 

las 

11.  s 

11  0 

las 

lao 

las 

11.4 

119 

113 

114 

lis 

las 

]a8 

11.4 

11.0 

las 

11.1 

mo 

las 

11.0 

11.7 

lai 

lao 

1L8 

lal 

lao 

1 

11.4 

lao 

11.4 

114 



11 1 

— — — 

11 1 

11.8 

" 

las 

116 

11. 1 

10.7 
.  1 

Table  4. — Retail  prices  of  bread  for  51  specified  cities,  on  the  15th  of  each  month, 
1920  to  1925,  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor — Cantinued 

dn  onts  per  pound  after  baking] 


1921 

January   

February  ......... 

March . ......t............ 

April  ....... — 

May  1  

June  

July....  

August  

September  .  

October  ^  

November  

Peeembcr.  — .  — . 

Year  


loss 

January  

February   

March  .  

April  

M«r  

Jane  

July  

August   

September  — .. 

October  .  .... 

November   

December.  


Yaar. 


January  

February... 
March...... 

April  

May  

Jnne  

July  

August  

September.. 

October  

November.. 
December... 

Tear.. 


1024 


January... 
February.. 
March..... 

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September. 

October  

November. 
December.. 

Year. 


loss 


1923 

January  ...  . 

February  

March  ...  ... 

April.   

May  

June  

July....  

August  .............. 

September  .  ...  

October   . 

November  .  


S 
o 

J 


las 

10.8 
10.4 

a  9 
as 
as 
a  2 
a  2 
as 
ae 
ao 
ae 


a  4 


ae 
ae 
ao 
ao 
ae 
ae 
ae 
ao 
as 
a  i 
as 
a  4 


as 


a4 

a4 

a  4 
a4 
a  4 
as 
a7 
as 
a7 
as 
as 
as 


ae 


as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
ao 
a9 
a  9 
a9 
ao 


ao 


ai 
a  1 
a  2 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 


ia5 

10.5 

lae 
las 
las 

ia2 

10.2 
10.2 

ia2 
las 
ai 

7.0 


•C3 

n 
o 

a 


lao 


a  6 
a  6 
ao 
ae 

ao 
a7 

a  7 
a  7 
as 
as 
as 
as 


11. 1 
11. 1 
11. 1 
las 
ia7 

10.7 
10.7 
10.7 
10.7 
10.7 

lao 
lae 


las 


ai 
a  1 
ai 
ai 
ai 
ai 
a  2 
ai 
a  1 
a  1 
a  2 
a  2 


ae 


a2 
a  2 
a2 
a2 
a2 
a  6 
ao 
ao 

9.0 
9.0 

ao 
ao 


a  6 


ai 


ai 
a  1 
a  1 
a  2 
a  2 
a  2 
as 
a7 
a7 
a  6 
ae 
ao 


I 


ia4 

10.0 
10.0 

lao 
a  7 

a  7 
a  7 
a  5 
a  2 
a  1 
ai 
ai 


ae 


7.8 
7.3 

ao 
ao 

7.9 
7.9 

ao 

7.9 
7.8 

ao 
ai 
a  1 


7.9 


ai 

7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.9 
7.9 


8.9 


7.  y 


ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
as 
as 
as 


ao 


as 
as 
a  7 
a? 
as 
ai 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 


as 


a  6 
as 
as 
as 
a4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
as 
a7 
a7 
ao 


ae 


a  5 
a  6 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
as 


a  4 


7.8 
7.8 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 

ao 
ao 
ao 
ai 
ai 


7.9 


ae 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 

9.4 

a  5 
a  5 
as 
as 


a4 


go 
o 


11.6 
11.6 
11.6 
11.6 
11.4 
11.3 
11.1 

ia9 
las 
las 
las 
las 


11.  s 


113 
112 
11.9 
11.5 
11.1 
11.  1 

ia9 
ia9 
ia9 
ia9 
a  9 
lao 


11.1 


as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
a  6 
a  6 
a  6 
a  7 
as 
a  4 


a  6 


as 
a  5 
as 


a 
la 
la 
la 
la 
ia2 
ia2 
ia2 
ia2 


la 
la 
la 
la 
la 
la 
la 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


OS 

> 

eS 
OQ 


11.2 
11.2 
11.2 
11.2 

lae 
lae 
lae 
lae 
ia5 
ia5 
ia4 
ia4 


las 


7.8 

ao 

7.8 

as 
a7 
ao 
as 
as 
a? 
a7 
a7 
a  7 


ao  as 


a 
a 
a 

9. 
9. 

9. 
9. 

a 

9. 
9. 
9. 

a 


lao  ai 


a4 
a7 
a  7 
a7 
a7 
a  7 
a  7 
as 
a  5 
as 
as 
as 


ae 


las 
las 
las 
lae 
ia7 
ia7 
ia7 
ia7 
ia7 
ia7 
ia7 
lae 


ia7 


las 
las 
las 
las 
las 
las 
las 
las 
las 
las 
las 
las 


10.8 


a 

9. 
9. 

a 
a 
a 
a 

9. 

a 
a 
a 

9. 


a  6 
a  6 
a  6 
a  6 
ae 
ae 
a  6 
ae 
ao 
ae 
ae 
a  7 


»-» 


11.5 
11.5 
11.3 

ia4 
ia4 
ia4 
las 
las 
ia4 
ia4 
ia4 
ia4 


10  e 


ia4 
ia4 
ia4 
ia4 
ia7 
ia7 
ia7 
lae 
lae 
lae 
lae 
lae 


lae 


ia2 
ia2 
ia2 
ia2 
las 
las 
las 
las 
las 
ia3 
las 
las 


las 


> 
3 


lai 
lai 
lai 
lao 
a'9 
a  9 
a  9 

8.9 

a  9 
a  9 
a9 
a9 


as 


a  9 
ae 
ae 
ae 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 


as 


a  4 
a  4 
a4 
a4 
a4 
a4 
as 
a  4 
a  4 
a  4 
a4 
a4 


a4 


a  9 
a  9 
a  9 
a  9 
a  9 
a  9 
lai 
ia2 
las 
las 
las 
las 


ai  ae 


lao 
ia3 
ia2 
ia2 
las 
las 
ia4 
ia4 
ia4 
ia4 
ia4 
ia4 


ia2 
ia2 
ia2 
ia2 
las 
ia2 
ia2 
ia2 
ia2 
ia2 
las 
ia2 


1A.S  I  MUS 


lai 


11. 1 
11.1 
11.1 

11.  s 
11.2 
11.2 
11.0 
11.0 
11.0 
11.0 
11.0 
11.0 


11.1 


a  4 
a4 
a4 
a4 

a  4 
a4 
a  4 

as 
as 
as 
ao 
as 


as 


as 
a  4 
a  4 
as 
as 
as 
a  3 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 


1 


111 

11.3 
11.3 

la  1 
lai 

las 
ia3 
las 
las 
las 
a  7 
a  6 


las 


a  2 
as 
ao 
a  2 
a  2 
a  2 
as 
a  I 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ai 


ai 


9. 1 

ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
a  2 
a  9 
a  9 
ao 
a  2 
ai 
ao 


ao 


ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 
a  9 
a  9 
ai 
ai 

9. 1 

a9 
ai 
a  2 


ao 


a  4 
a  4 
as 
as 
a  6 
a  6 
a  6 
a  6 
a  7 
a  7 
a  7 
a7 


OiO 


i 

•a 
@ 

m 


11.3 

11. 1 
ia7 
ia2 
a  4 

a  6 
as 
a  5 
as 
as 
as 
as 


a  9 


ai 
ai 
as 
as 
a  2 
a  2 
a  2 
a  2 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 


ai 

as 
ao 
ao 
a  9 
a9 
a  9 
a9 
a  9 
as 
as 
as 
as 


a9 


as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
a4 
a  4 
as 


ao 


ia2 
ia4 
ia4 

ia4 
ia4 
ia4 
ia4 
ia4 
ia2 
las 
las 
ia2 


Mis 


lai 
lao 
ao 
ao 
as 
as 
as 
a  4 
a  4 
a4 
at 
as 


as 


as 
a4 
as 
as 
a  2 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
as 


as 

ae 
ao 

as 

ao 
ao 
as 
ao 
a7 
ao 

&7 

a7 
ao 


as 


as 

&8 

as 
as 
as 
as 
as 
ao 
ao 
as 
as 
a4 


ao 


a7 
as 
as 
ae 
a  7 
as 
as 
as 
as 
ao 
ae 
ae 


ILO 
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March. 
April 
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June. 
July 
August 

Oi^ber 
November 


April 
May 
June 
July. 
August 
September 
October 
November. 


January. 
February 
March 
AprU 


August 
September 
October 
November. 
DeoemlMr. 


1921 

January 
February. 
March. 
April 

MKf. 

June 
July 
August 
Septembw 
Ooober 
November. 


tay. 
lune. 
July 
August 
Soptember. 
Ooober... 
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Beeembor 
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JamiarF.  

February  

Mardi  

Aiwfl  

May  

June  ^  

July  

August  

September  

October   

November  

December .  .... 


Little 
Rock 


&7 
&7 

8.7 
9.7 
8.7 
8.7 
8.7 
&8 
&8 
8.8 
8.8 
8.8 


&7 


.Nfliv 
Or- 


&8 

8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 

&» 

8.9 
&9- 
&9 
8.9 


A« 


Dallas 


&8 

8.8 
&6 
8.5 
8.5 
8.5 
&5 
&6 
&5 
&5 
&6 
&6 


too 


&g 

8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
&9 
&9 
8.9 
&9 
8.9 
8.9 
&9 
&» 


Butte 


9.8 
1L9 
11.7 
9.8 
9.8 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 
9l8 


Den- 
ver 


8.1 
8.3 
8.4 
8.4 
&3 
8.3 
8.3 
8.3 
8.4 
8.4 
8.4 
8.4 


Salt 

Lake 

City 


10.2 
10.8 
10.8 
10.8 
10.8 
10.8 
10.8 
10.8 
10.8 
10.8 
10.5 
10.5 


1017 


Seat- 
tle 


10.0 
10.3 
10.3 
10.3 
10.3 
9.9 
9.8 
10.1 
10.0 
10.0 
9.7 
9.7 


Port- 
land, 
Oieg. 


San 
Fran- 


9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 


10.1 
10. 1 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 


Loi 


9.4 
9.4 
fll4 
tLJ 
9.3 
9.3 
9.3 
9,3 
9.3 

as 

9it 
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Table  6. — Revised  baking  investment,  production,  9ak9,  amd  fMfitB  for  SO  and  62 
identical  wholesale  baking  companies,  md  r^Hm  »f  prothuiiiemt  mm§,  and  W^M* 
to  revised  investment  in  specified  years  /~ 


Number 
of  plaati 

# 

Invest- 
ment, 
ezduding 
intangibles 

dation  of 

tMlfllltoB 

Bread  iko- 
duction 

\|IUIU1U0/ 

Bread  sales 
(amount) 

Sales  of 
other 

bakery 
proaucis 
(amount) 

Sales  of 
bread  and 
other  bakery 
prouucis, 
(amount) 

Bakery 
operating 

profits 
(amoD^ 

SOiienOeal 
companie$ 

1920  

113 
116 
118 
130 
13B 

40, 580, 588 
43, 733,  549 
47, 742, 227 
54,095,606 

1,  264,  087,  491 
1,  240, 174, 313 
1,322,006,962 
1,404, 779;  301 

$124,475,968 
102,  COl,  880 
96,710,973 
110,281,192 

$30, 148, 339 
22,584,595 
21, 671, 186 
24,273,382 
37,881285 

$154,  624,  307 
125, 186, 475 
118, 382, 159 
134,554,574 
141,233^560 

>  $9,130,733 
1  11488,480 

>  11569,407 
1  13,265,210 
U«;46ak5»6 

1921  

1922. _ 

1923  

^^34» •••••••••• 

6g  identical 
companU* 

49, 816, 979 

1,360,823,420 

35^307,957 

134, 796,  215 

1  12,783,285 

157 
189 

m 

53,570,976 
61, 93%  611 
60, 049;  451 

1,506,238,013 
1,703,006,849 
1,748,871,710 

110,235,427 
125,613,413 
130,240,823 

23,800,612 
26,885,904 

30, 362, 615 

134,036,039 
152,  499,  317 
160,  603,  438 

13,421,375 
14, 524, 434 
17,832,978 

IMS  

61.817,«7B 

1,65%  706. 534 

15^381^888 

EATIO  TO  INVBSTlftKNT 

1920  

81. 160 
28.358 
27.692 
27. 180 
24.632 

3.067 
2.347 
2.026 
2.006 
L886 

a  743 
.515 
.454 
.441 
.441 

3.810 
2.862 
1480 
1447 
1377 

a32l 
.388 
•  384 
.343 
.386 

1921   

1022  

1038  

itn...... . 

37.497 

1300 

0  TOR 

.317 

3&117 
37.488 
3&O08 

2.058 
1088 
1.883 

.484 
.4M 

1502 
1463 
1388 

.380 
.384 
.355 

A«m«i. 

38i78S 

1.974 

,m 

liU 

.117 

Bakwyoj 


profit  differs  aUxhtly  from  total  bakery  iirafit.  wUsh  indudes  <HaiiBanta  on 
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Table  7.^ — Co«to,  indudis^f  amd  mtMin§  ingndknU  'per  pound  of  bread  for  eX' 


Pfoduction  par  plant  in 


Under  2,500,000   

2.500,000  to  5,000,000  

5,000,000  to  :,500,000_  

7,500,000  to  10,000,000  ,  

Under  5,000,000  

6,000,000  to  10,000.000  

10,000,000  to  15,000,000  

I  to  20,000,000  

>  to  25,000,000  

i000,000  to  30,000,000  

uraO  to  35.000,000 


CTndar  2,500,000  

2,500,000  to  5,000,000  ... 

5,000,000  to  7,500,000  

7,500,000  to  io,ooo,a«.  

Under  5,000,000  

fi|000,000  to  10,000,000.  

11^000,000  to  15,000,000-  

lff,000,000  to  20,000,000  

20,000,000  to  25,000,000  

25,000,000  to  30,000,000.  

30,000,000  to  35,000,008.  

Over  35,000,000  .  

Total  


am 


Num- 
ber of 


14 

28 
23 
13 
42 
86 
20 
9 
11 
None 
4 
1 


123 


Average 
bread  pro- 

duotloii 
porplaiit 


16 
20 
82 
28 
45 
00 
28 
13 
8 
0 
1 
3 


Pounds 
1,547,742 
3.668,437 
6, 242. 900 
8,729,285 
2,961,540 
7, 140. 762 
12, 198,850 
18,358^571 
22,330.347 


81.195,491 
87,828^470 


9,  745, 580 


Total 


Ceau 
7.606 
6.917 
6.803 
7.408 
7.037 
7.070 
6.456 
6.114 
6.541 


6.603 
7.365 


6.662 


1091 


1,509. 
8,772. 
6,292, 
8,502. 
2.999, 
7,323, 
12,  305. 
17, 303, 
22,  298, 
26, 902, 
31,300, 
37,603, 


204 
077 
206 
602 
501 
7M 
397 
304 
763 
832 
689 
744 


167  10^230^674 


7. 447 
6.914 
6.650 
0.832 
7.016 
8w7S8 
6.  336 
6.309 
6.482 
6.290 
6. 177 
6.708 


0.528 


Cost 
exclud- 
ing in- 
giedi- 

ents 


Cents 

4.225 
3.620 
3.624 
4.252 
3. 725 
3.901 
3.404 
2.953 
3. 374 


3. 450 

4.092 


1988 


3.502 


4.279 
3.813 
3.601 
3.783 
3.901 
8.741 
3.  477 
3. 373 
3.359 
3. 178 
3.249 
3.426 


3.502 


Num- 
ber of 
pluits 


22 
34 
36 
18 
56 
54 
82 
10 
0 
6 
2 
8 


172 


Average 
bread  pro- 
duction 
per  plant 


Pounds 

1,653,298 
3, 756, 692 
6,  237,  620 
8,  726.  660 
2,914.040 
7,067,298 
12, 163.941 
16,831  513 
22, 289, 216 
27,  520,  831 
32, 176, 853 
37, 612, 828 


9,582,643 


Total 
eoat 


Cents 

7.103 
6.  952 
7. 017 
6.  535 
6.985 
6.819 
6.585 
6.429 
6.493 
6.411 
6.259 
7.152 


6.661 


1025 


16 
22 
36 
25 
38 
61 
35 
15 
6 
7 
3 
1 


166 


1. 
3, 
6. 
8, 
2, 
7, 
12. 
17, 
22, 
27, 
33. 
38. 


700, 948 
686,939 
257,471 
542,944 
85a  206 
194, 140 
361,094 
263, 814 
210,504 
119.279 
405,554 
320.073 


10,243,316 


7.  670 
7,226 
7.106 
7.191 
7,838 
7. 147 
6.879 
6. 536 
6. 414 
6.954 
6. 835 
7. 095 


6.900 


Cost 
exclud- 
ing in- 
gredi- 
enti 


Cents 

3.948 

3.749 
3. 818 
3.566 
3.793 

s.ni 

8.400 

3.297 
3.259 
3.248 
8.814 


4.312 
3.821 
3.651 
3.061 
3.910 
3.651 
3. 460 
3. 195 
2.981 
3.343 
3. 375 
3.559 


3.445 


Table  8. — Costs,  including  and  excluding  ingredienU  per  pound  of  bread  for 
dusMif  vMmok  kM$i§  pkmU  in  apodfiid  yi«f%  by  geometric  tiee  frmipi 


FMdnelioD  .per  piaul'ln 

.poniidS' 

fflf 

Num- 
ber or 
plaiiti 

Average 
bread  pro- 
duction 
per  plant 

Total 
cost 

Cost 
exclud- 
ing in- 
gredi- 

•Bti 

Num- 
ber of 
plants 

Average 
bread  pro- 
duction 
per  plant 

Total 
Mit 

Cost 
ezdad* 

ing  in- 
gredl- 

«Bti 

Under  1,687,500   

1,687,500  to  2,531, 250   

2,531,250  to  3,796,875  .  

3»796,876  to  5,605^12  

8,005,812  to  8,  SI2;088  

8,542,068  to  12,814,452.  

1^814,452  to  19,221,678  

10,221,678  to  28,832,517.  

mjm^n  to  43,248,775  

TWal  

Under  1,687,500   

1,687,500  to  2,531,250  

2,531,250  to  3,796,875  

3,700,875  to  5,005,312-  - 

to  8,542,008  

8bM3,008tol2JB14,452.  

1%II4,452  to  10,221,678.  

10^,678  to  28,832,5171  

8 

6 
16 
18 
28 
20 
14 
13 

5 

Pounds 
1,074,794 
%  178, 338 
3, 177, 586 
4,701,510 
«.0(n,734 
10, 520, 140 
16, 123,  844 
21, 875.730 
32, 461, 687 

Cents 
8.076 
7.297 
7.064 
0.717 
7.027 
6.853 
6.275 
6.397 
6.779 

Cents 
4.451 
4.076 
3.671 
3.524 
3.867 
3.751 
3.137 
3. 257 

10 
12 
19 
26 
34 
27 
24 
14 
6 

Pounds 

1.098,552 
2. 115,586 
3,239,961 
4,88^220 

7, 086, 419 

10,  476, 979 
14,  931,716 
24, 036, 927 
34, 400. 521 

Cents 
7. 443 
6.957 
7.145 
0l873 
6u874 
6.569 
6.516 
6.497 
6.710 

Cents 
4. 085 
3.800 

3r007 

3,688 
3.729 
3.556 
3. 501 
3.297 
3.538 

123 

9^746,580 

&662 

3.602 

172  i  9,58^643 

3. 646 

1024 

1086 

7 
0 

16 
23 
87 
30 
21 
20 
4 

950,318 
2, 103. 893 
3,233,546 
4,851,352 
7, 172;  473 
m  490, 968 
15, 071, 449 
23,944,729 
36,027,980 

7.658 
7.873 
7.000 
6.666 
9.719 
6.450 
6.302 
6.418 
6.503 

4.408 

4.214 
3.868 
8.700 
8.771 

3.506 
3.442 
3.298 
3.388 

6 
8 
15 
21 
87 
33 
26 
16 
4 

947.  384 
2,  049,  840 
3, 125, 808 
4,906,431 
7.140.786 
10, 487, 344 
15, 282, 056 
23, 868, 176 
34, 634, 184 

7.668 
7.477 
7. 641 
7.105 
7. 128 
7.049 
6.629 
6.  701 
6.907 

4.265 
3. 991 
4.131 

3.673 
3.626 
3.605 
3.257 
3. 196 
3. 426 

107 

10,230^674 

6.528 

3.502 

166 

10, 243, 316 

6.000 

3.445 

1  incMis  1  piaai  Of  aejQQyOOO  pooBdi, 
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Tablb  0. — Total  eotti,  induding  mn4  exdvMn§  ingredient*  fer  100  ufenfieal  exdu^ 
tMy  foMoMilo  ptonlti  %  mmmetic  amd  fOMMfrie  aim  §fmp$,  lOm-iOMk 


ARITHMBTIO  GROUPING 


FvodaektoB  per  plaiit  ia  pouada  per 


Under  2,500,000  

2,500,000  to  5,000,000— 
6,000,000  to  7,500,000... 
7,500,000  to  10,000,000.. 

Under  5,000,000  

5,000,000  to  10,000,000.. 
10,000,000  to  15,000.000. 
15,000,000  to  20,000,000. 
20,000,000  to  25,000,000. 
25,000,000  to  30,000,000. 
30,000,000  to  35,000,010. 
Over  35,000,000.-...«— 


Number 
of  plant 
years 


25 
64 

82 
53 
89 
135 
78 
31 
30 
22 
9 
6 


400 


Average 
bread  pro- 
duction per 
plaati 


Pounds 
1,437,470 
3, 800, 102 
6, 269, 658 
8,536,727 
3, 136, 442 
7, 159, 692 
12,486,280 
17,458,000 
22,494,937 
27. 140, 247 
32,137,670 
38.340,306 


11,380,110 


Total 


CenU 
7.102 

6.905 
7.010 
7.086 
6.931 
7.045 
6.550 
0.260 
6.447 
&535 
6.536 
7.063 


6.653 


Cost, 
exclud- 
ing in- 
gnoMDta 


Cents 

3.780 

3w613 
3.710 
3.810 
3.635 
3.759 
3^428 
OLtlt 
8.888 
8. 253 
3.357 
3.740 


3.432 


GEOMETRIC  GROUPING 


Under  1,687,500  

1,687,500  to  2,531,250..-. 
2,531,250  to  3,796,875... 
3,796,875  to  5.695.312..., 
5,605,312  to  8,542,968... 
8,542,968  to  12,814,452.. 
12,814,452  to  19.221,678. 
19,221.678  to  28,832,517. 
28^517  t«l4i,att,7M. 

TolaL.  


16 
10 
34 
52 
87 
68 
00 
67 
17 


957,267 
2, 157,  776 
3, 261, 860 
4,808,938 
7,009,064 
10,472.608 
15,091, 543 
23,689,456 
88,006^008 


7:100 

7^060 
7.023 
6.015 
7.004 
6.740 
6.423 
6.476 
0^080 


&tl8 


Tablb  10. — Total  costs,  including  and  exduding  ingredients  for  100  identical 
exdueiedy  wholesale  jdants,  by  arUhmeUe  site  groupt  and  by  years,  for  tOBM- 
19B6 

(Cents  per  pound] 


Pfoduction  per  plant  in 
poondf 

1022 

1023 

Num- 
ber of 
plants 

Average 
bread  pro- 
duction 
piridiK^ 

Total 
cost 

Cost, 
exclud- 
ing in- 
giedi- 

ents 

Num- 
ber of 
plants 

Average 
bread  pro- 
duction 
PVVknt 

Total 
cost 

Cost, 
exclud- 
ing in- 
gredi- 
entt 

Under  5,000,000  

5,000,000  to  10,000,000  

10,000,000  ot  15,000,000  

15,000,000  to  20,000,000  

30 
81 
17 

7 
11 

None. 

Pounds 
3,107,365 
7, 135, 695 
12,  249, 487 
18, 264,  256 
22, 339,  347 

6.977 
6.983 
6.512 

5. 976 
6.  541 

3.630 
3.812 
3.447 

2.830 
3.374 

23 
33 
21 
6 
7 
6 
2 
8 

Pounds 
3, 277,368 
7, 179, 584 
12,371,640 
16, 998,  596 
22, 833,  541 
27,520,831 
32,176,853 
38^001,382 

6.902 
6.062 
6.406 
6. 371 
6.415 
6.412 
6.260 
7.280 

8.770 
3.444 

3.372 
3.231 
3.260 
3.243 
8.037 

80,000,000  to  35,000,000  

3 
1 

31, 12%  656 
37,681^470 

0.527 
7.306 

3.453 
4.008 

Total  

6,000,000  to  10,000,000  

10,000,000  to  15,000,000  

15,000,000  to  20,000,000.-  

20,000,000  to  25,000,000  

25,000,000  to  30,000,000  

30,00(^56to^00Q^000  

UO  1  MkS71,4BB 

OLOK 

8.478 

100 

11,^888 

0.085 

3.484 

1924 

21 
34 
19 
8 
6 
9 
1 
2 

3,255,112 
7, 328, 135 
12, 545, 390 
17, 328, 331 
22, 669, 582 
26,902,833 
31,300.689 
38,193,314 

6.864 
6.853 
6.371 
6.089 
6. 348 
6.289 
6. 177 
6.673 

3.  703 
3.739 
3.443 
3. 146 
3.254 
3.177 
3.249 
3.477 

15 
37 
21 
10 
6 
7 
3 
1 

2, 812, 371 
7,007,271 
12,739,130 

17,  272, 997 
22,  210,  504 
27,119,279 
33,405,554 
i  38,320,073 

6. 987 
7.358 
6.823 
6. 537 
6.414 
6.954 
6.835 
7.095 

3.  531 
3.710 
3.808 
3.133 
2.981 
3.343 
3.375 
3.560 

100 

11,800,338 

0.403 

8.400 

100 

1^088,410 

SL8H 

T 
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^^SSLliirlSLSfii  ^  pdyding  ingredienU  far  100  identical 

^^^^  wWmoI*  fiiofitt  5f  0mm€fne  Mm  frmpt  and      years,  /or  JBm- 


l*«iwtlijjp«  pilot  la 

1888 

loss 

Num- 
ber of 

piMltS 

Aveiagt 
bread  pro- 
duction 
imr'pltiit 

Total 
cost 

Coit, 
endad- 

ing  in- 
gredi- 
ents 

Ntun- 
berof 
planto 

Average 
bread  pro- 

duetion 
.par  plant 

Total 
aoit 

Coat, 
aaeiaa- 
inf  in- 
aiMI- 

anta 

Under  1,687,500  

1,087,500  to  2,531,250  

2,531,250  to  3,796,875  

3,796,875  to  5,695,312  

S'St*^  1®  ?s?5^^  • 

8J54a,9fl8  to  12,814,452....  

12^814,452  to  19,221,678  

|J^,678  to  28*882,617  

miW;il?  to  4MI8>778....  

■Mai  

<l»iirl,687,500.*  

l,i8T,6Q0  to  2,531,250  

2,531,250  to  3,796,875  

3,796,875  to  5,695,312  " 

6,695,312  to  8,542,968  

8,542,968  to  12,814,452  

12314,453  to  19,221,678  

1^281,678  to  28,832,517  

38,882,517  to  43,348,775  

Total  

8 
8 
If 

14 

21 
17 
11 
13 
4 

Pound* 

957, 751 
a;  276, 451 

3, 210, 660 
4,643,589 
6, 785, 912 
10, 559, 183 
15,881,852 
21,875,725 
8^723,610 

&068 
7.672 
7.003 
1  6.732 
6.973 
6.842 
6.202 
6.807 
6.787 

4107^ 
4.874 

3.569 
1  3.478 
3.798 
3.764 
3.049 
3.367 
8.686 

4 

1 

10 
13 
31 
17 
17 
12 
5 

1.028,250 
2,424,082 

3, 351, 292 
4. 791, 674 
6,943,043 
10;  250;  663 
li  805, 598 
24.  645,  736 
34,  274.  662 

6.795 
6.371 
6.954 
7.016 
7.028 
6.610 
6.424 
6.  456 
6.  679 

3.368 
3. 301 
3,672 
3.717 
8.707 
3.564 
3.401 
3.262 
3.530 

100 

10^271,458 

6.628 

3.472 

100 

11,412,239 

6.625 

3.484 

1801 

1925 

8 
8 

7 
18 
21 
10 
14 
16 

4 

816.023 
2, 182;  145 
3,346,073 
4,800;  116 
7, 116;  461 
10, 552, 631 
15, 039, 990 
24,  267, 183 
34, 154, 329 

7.102 
6.874 
6.899 
6.757 
6.916 
6.442 
6.320 
6.326 
6.368 

3.564 
3.906 
3.686 
3.667 

3.796 
3.433 
3.407 
3.  214 
3,291 

8 

8 
5 

12  • 
24 
15 
18 
16 
4 

1,008;  068 

1.925,981 
3,087,974 
5,020,357 
7, 168, 117 
10.524,664 
14,918,747 
23,868,170 
84,081,184 

6LS87 

6.953 
7.414 
7,170 
7.296 
7.141 
&645 
6.701 
6l907 

2873 
3.481 
3,770 
3. 618 
3«f 
3.580 
3. 281 
8.100 
8.426 

100  j 

11,808;888  1 

a;  400 

100 

1. 174 
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Costs, 
excluding 
ingredi- 

3.544 

Margin  of 
profit 

0.660 
.824 
.392 
.317 
.402 
.632 
.494 
.818 

m 

# 

Total 
cost 

6.794 

General 

and 
adminis- 
trative 
expense 

0.489 

.525 
.490 
.384 
.441 
.415 
.363 
.286 

8 

• 

Selling 

and 
delivery 

1. 125 
1. 186 
1.405 
1. 616 
1.671 
1.659 
1. 754 
1.422 

1. 647 

Cost  to 
doors 

5.629 
6.332 
6.063 
4. 837 
6. 010 
4.827 
4.600 
4.813  i 

4.855 

Manu- 
facturing 
expense 

2.160 

2. 036 

1.662 

1.639 

1.732 

1.584  ; 

1.460 

1.502 

1.605 

Total 
ingredi- 
ent cost 

3.260 

Other 
Ingredi- 
ent cost 

•  •  •  *■  •  ''^i 

.058 

Flour 
coet 

2.472 
2.302 
2.417  i 
2.255  I 
2.313 
2.302 
2.238 
2.247 

2.292  1 

Sales 
realiza- 
tion 

7.903 
7.866 
7.340 
7.053 
7. 524 
7. 433 
7.111 
7.339 

7.366 

Average 
bread  pro- 
duction per 

plant  per 
year 

1 

1.061,229 
2, 002, 506 
3,098,372 
4,  725, 994 
7,  238, 192 
10,098,345  , 

1  K    <W\  OTA 

16,  ZOO,  370  { 
24,476,079  | 

7, 121, 712 

Number 
of  plant 
years 

S3 
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Production  per  plai 
peryeai 

Under  1,687,500  

1,687,  500  to  2,531,250... 
2,531,260  to  3,796,876... 
3,796,875  to  5,695,312... 
5,695,312  to  8,542,968... 
8,542,968  to  12.814,452.. 
12,814,452  to  19,221,678. 
19,221,678  to  28,832,517 » 
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[eluding 
dients 

1^ 

• 
t 

^^•<t<^«<f<»6  ei    CO  CO  c 

5  ^ 

i  CO 

Cost  9f 
ingrei 

ct a o oc •-■  00  — • '<<•  inac  '• 

Multi- 
ple 

1^ fd e «o «b «D  ><D«DcDt>^ 

1 
t 

6.677 

6.846 

Single 

6.678 
7.034 
7. 138 

6.975 
7.653 
7.016 
7.  252 

6. 970 
7.237 

s 

Average  bread  produc- 
tion per  plant 

Multiple 

Pounds 
1,814,735 
3,856.089 
6, 185. 320 
8, 551, 363 

6, 861,  332 
12,380,682 
16, 938,  798 
22. 399, 003 

27,260,886 
9,518, 169 
32,  176. 853 
37.612.828 

10,546,751  ! 

1295 

1, 943, 969 
3,  708.  729 
6.268,030 
8. 469. 120 
2. 932,  235 
7  Q8X  fU4 

12. 414.  931 
17, 090, 971 
22.  210, 504 
27, 069, 593 
10, 151, 017 
33.  405,  554 

\  5 

I"  to 

)  oo 

\  S 

Single 

Pounds 

1,  491,  861 
3,  749,  976 
6, 499,  117 
9,077,241 

7,788, 179 
11,224.  722 
15,865,943 
21,410,916 

28,040,722 
6,941.846 

\,  164, 302 
3, 648. 807 
6. 172, 999 
8,  776,  720 
2.  693.  227 
7  735  231 
12. 100, 884 
19, 683, 616 

27, 417, 497 
7. 486, 151 

Mul- 
tiple 

i-<  p<  ec  <-»  eo    w          •  (M 

1 
1 

'  3 

} 

s,  - 1       1  ! 

^«             1      CO  1 

Multi- 
ple 

•H  Q  ,-4  a>  ^         1  ^  CD  9  ! 

ill 

3.499 
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CO 

Cost  tj 
ingre 

Single 

«eom«paAQr«ak««-i  •' 
^r^0^aSSDeo^S<-i  • 

oi  ■>*' 00  "O          « lo  1 

CO  CO  eo  CO  GO  (0  OT  00  v4  CO  • 
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1 
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1 
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•c  a>    -<«•  eo    ^  «e  o  i-H  CO  • 

Multl. 
pie 

8S388S3I»  i 

f 
1 

iSi 

6.626 

6. 484 

1 

i* 

1 
1 

3 

<5  <d    «d  CD  <6  «d  CO  <d  ce  i 

i 

ead  produc- 
>r  plant 

Multiple 

Pounds 
1, 993, 624 
3, 919, 885 
6,  246, 
8,  656,  774 
3. 552, 978 
7, 150,  076 
12,  585.  052 
18,  529, 629 
22.  567, 464 
10, 069, 595 

31. 195,  491 
37,526,470 

11,469,101 

1,  733. 360 
3, 950, 138 
6,  296, 992 
8.  497. 143 
3. 375. 418 
7, 177,  053 
12. 359,  903 
17,  261,  667 
22. 438, 080 
26. 559, 623 
10, 301,  212 
31, 300,  689 
37.  603.  744 

11, 131, 107 

Avera^  br 
tion  p( 

Single 

Pounds 
1, 369. 389 
3.  279,  836 
6,  236. 973 
8, 892. 433 
2, 372, 957 
7, 122, 128 
11,297.711 
17,  704, 368 
21, 312, 821 
6,539,029 

1  1 
1  1 
t  1 

>  t 

f" 

•  1. 
■•»  ■» 
I  1 
1  1 

■ 

1 
1 
I 

» : 

1 
1 

1.  494. 860 
3, 376, 388 

6,  266, 363 
8,  512,  423 

2,  435,  624 

7.  763,  739 
12,  105,  545 
17, 802,  943 
21,  323, 546 
28. 104, 066 

7, 634, 075 

Number  of 
plants 

Mul- 
tiple 

■  i 
1  i 

1  ■ 

8 

Single 

1  1 '             *  ' 

•  > 

1  1 
1  1 

1 
1 

1  ) 

1  : 
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Table  18. — Yearly  comparison  of  costs  of  plants  of  single  and  mvUipU  plami 
panies  by  arithmetic  size  groupings  indicating  loibicA  grwp  m  highm'  cr  lower  * 


 ■  _ 

• 

1922 

1«23 

Cost,  iodud- 
ing  tagredlrats 

1  Cost,  ezdud- 
iagtipedlents 

Cost,  includ- 
ing tepiiianii 

Cost,  exclud- 
ing tapvdknti 

Mul- 
tiple 

Single 

Mul- 
tiple 

Single 

Mul- 
tiple 

Single 

Mai. 
tipte 

Under  2,500,000   

2^600,000  to  5.000,000  

5»55^5»*o  7,600,000  

tMtM  to  HfflHLWfl 

L 
L 
H 
L 

H 

H 
L 
H 

L 

L 
H 
L 

H 
H 
L 
H 

L 
L 
H 
B 

H 
H 
L 
L 

L 
L 
L 
H 

H 
H 

Under  5,000.000   

5,000,000  to  10,000,000  

10,000,000  to  15,000,000  

L 
L 
H 

H 
H 
L 

L 
L 
H 
H 
L 

H 
H 
L 

L 
H 
L 

H 
L 
H 
L 
H 
H 

•  L 
H 
L 
H 
L 
L 

H 
L 
H 

16,000,000  to  20,000,000.  

H 

L 

L 

H 
L 
L 

90,000.000  to  25.000.000 

25,000,000  to  30,000,000  

80^000^000  to  35,000,000  

H 

L 

H 

L 
H 
H 

^3^FVHr^S4^0ll|^^l9^^»  M  «K  W  V IIV  «B  «M' W  «>  •  ■»  «W  >M M»  W  W  to  W     «K  1^ 

1924 

Under  2,500,000   

2,fi00,000  to  5.000,000  

L 
L 

H 

H 

L 

L 

H 

H 
H 

L 

L 

H 
I* 

L 
L 
H 

a 

H 
B 
L 
L 

sjmfinto  7,260,000  

L 

H 
L 

L 

H 
H 

H 

Under  5,000,000  

6,000.000  to  10,000,000  

^«  15,000,000   ^ 

15,000,000  to  20,000,000  IH 

20,000,000  to  25,000,000   ! 

25,000,000  to  30,000,000  

80,000,000  to  35,000,000  

L 
H 

H 
L 

H 
L 
L 
L 
H 

L 
H 
H 
H 
L 

H 
L 
L 
L 
H 

L 
H 
H 
H 

H 
L 
L 

^  1 

L 
H 
H 
H 

B 

L 
L 
L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

i 

""i 

L 

B 

H  indicates  Uwt  ttae  group  is  hJgfaer  and  L  indicates  that  the  gim 


Table 


*^iir?f?Il'^  ^/  pianis  o/  sin^Ze  and  multiple  plant  com-'. 

M  6|f  gwHMCfie  mge  groupings  indicating  wkUh  group  is  higher  or  lower  *  * 


Under  1,687,600  

1,687,500  to  2,531,250... 
2,531,250  to  3,796,876.-. 
3,796,875  to  5,695,312... 
5,695,312  to  8,542,968... 
8,542.968  to  12,814,452.. 
12,814,452  to  19,221,678. 
19,221,678  to  28,832,617. 
2M8a;fil7  to  48,218,776. 


Under  1,687,500  

1,687,500  to  2,531,250.  

2,531,250  to  3,796,875  

3,796,875  to  5,695,312  

5,695,312  to  8,.'j42,968_  

8,542,968  to  12,814,462  

12.814,452  to  19,221,678  

19,221,678  to  28,832.517  

28,832,517  to  43,248,775  


1922 


Cost,  includ- 
ing ingredients 


Single 


L 
L 
L 
H 
B 
L 
H 
H 


Mul- 
tiple 


Cost,  exdud- 
ing  ini^edieats 


Single 


Mul- 
tiple 


H 
H 

n 

L 
L 
H 

h 

L 


L 

L 
L 
H 
H 
L 
H 
H 


H 
H 
H 
L 
L 
H 
L 
L 


Cost,  includ- 
ing ingredients 


Single 


1924 


L 

n 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

B 

L 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

B' 

L 

H 

L 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 
L 
L 
H 
H 
L 
B 
L 


Mul- 
tiple 


H 

H 

n 

L 
L 
B 
L 
B 


Cost,  exdod- 
ing  ingfedisBtB 


Single 


L 

L 
L 
L 
H 
L 
B 


M^- 


B' 
B 
H 
H 
L 
B 
h 
B 


1025 


L 

H 

B 

L 

H 

L 

B 

L 

B 

L 

B 

L 

B 

L 

B 

B 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

u 

L 

B 

L 

L 

» B  indicates  that  the  group  is  higher.  L  indicates  that  the  group  is  lower. 
103621— S.  Doc.  98,  70-1  U 
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Tjmm  W*^-Camparative  costs  of  20  chum  store  bcikerieSf  and  $0  Uwt^t^m^t 

[Ocnts  per  poondl 


Number  of 
plants 

Average  bread  pro- 
duction (pounds) 

Sales  realiza* 
tion 

Floor  cost 

WlMde- 
Bala 

Cbaiii 
•!«•«■ 

'"WlMila* 
'Mia ' 

Cbain 
■tons 

Wbole* 
nia 

Chain 
Btons 

Whole- 

Chain 

UiMier  RSOOfOOO  

mjBObjaaa  to  $5.000,000  

$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  

$10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  

$15,000,000  to  $2O,0HMNn.  ■  

Over  $20,000.000  

Totol— '   

t 
a 

8 
4 

S 

a 

I 

a 
a 
« 
a 
a 

%aOBlU8 

la^mooo 

I7,il7. 101 

ai; 111,007 

2,067,668 
3,810,820 
7. 498, 019 
12, 177, 583 
17, 408, 755 
26,913,437 

6.704 
7.433 
6.740 
6.680 
7.396 
7.629 

6.000 
6.  100 
5.848 
7.764 
6.570 
&606 

Z572 
2.216 
2L596 
2.584 
2.598 
2L720 

2.  753 
2.908 
2.330 
2.923 
2.760 
21779 

ao 

20 

1%  41%  381 

111737,812 

7.244 

6^716 

1612 

xm 

Other  ingredi- 
ent cott 

Manufacturing 
axpense 

Coittodoots 

Citato 

Wlioia- 
aale 

O'baiii' 

'W 'iMiia* 
iate 

Chato 

Whole- 
sale 

Chato 
•torte 

Under  $2.500.i.M)   ___ 

0.804 
.754 
.723 
.788 
.791 
.836 

1.074 
1.035 
.977 
.945 
1.110 
.804 

3.376 
2.970 
3.319 
3.372 
3.389 
3.556 

3.827 
3.943 
3.307 
3.868 
3.860 
3.583 

1.565 
2.016 
1.471 
1.315 

1.280 
1.210 

1.522 
1.601 

1.501 
1.321 
1.288 
.974 

4.941 
4.986 
4.790 
4.687 

4.669 
4. 766 

5.349 
5.544 

4.808 
5. 189 
5.148 
4. 657 

12,500,000  to  $5,000,000  

tfi»000,OQO  to  $10,000^X10.  

110^000,000  to  $15,000^000 
mOOO,000  to  $20,000,000 
OW  $20,000,000  

.790 

.065 

3.406 

3.727 

1.330 

1.231 

4.738 

4.958 

Mling  and  de- 
Ifary  expense 

General  and  ad- 
ntinliitBaMTa 

»IW»l'^— » 

Maigtoarproflt 

Wliole- 
lale 

^ona 

Wliola- 
'■ate' 

Chain 
starM 

Wbola- 
■ate 

Chato 

Wboto- 
aria 

Chato 
•tona 

lender  $2,500,000   ....  „, 

18,600,000  to  $5,000,000  

LOM 

•  mw 
1.274 
1.274 

.530 
.556 
.  586 
*883l 
•  OBJ 

a  183 

.186 
.  115 
.173 
.141 
.167 

6. 154 
6.121 
6.179 
6.134 
6.006 
61 095 

5.777 
6.074 
5.364 
&776 
&780 
5.224 

0.550 
1. 312 
.661 
.546 
1.390 
1.534 

0.223 
.026 
•  484 

1.980 
.790 

1.382 

i5,000,000  to  $10,000.000  

$10^000,000  to  $15,000,1X)0  „ 

tUuOOlLQQO  to  MO  nnmiiiii 

.610 

4618 
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Tablb  21. — Ime^lmmli  income  and  rcAe  of  rOum  for  certain  fiour-miUing  com- 
paniM,  iB$8  to  1028,   i€fomp&edfrom  "  Poor*M  "  md  oOm  fmOlwM  report*) 


Capital 
stock  and 

Nattoomna* 

Annual 
rate  of 
latom 

1 

Year 
andad 

1023 

Spenry  Flour  Co  

*  $18  422  002 
28. 545. 304 
13,140,681 
9, 180  276 
6,619,825 

tl.  228  182 
1,022,152 
682,606 
561,076 
371,829 

Per  cent 
6. 67 
3.58 
5. 19 
6.11 
6.62 

July  31 
Aug.  31 
June  30 
June  30 
Aug.  31 

Mayai 
•  JonalS 

July  31 
Aug.  31 
June  30 
June  30 
Av.81 

Majr31 
Jmwao 

'  June  30 
Aug.  31 
June  30 
June  30 
Aug.  31 

Majtl 

June  30 
1  June  30 
JunalO 
Junaia 
Aug.  81 

luaall 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co  

IfiM 

Sperry  Flour  Co  

Tii1iTOtt*rirp!  l^tag  Co  

Xanaas  Flour  Mills  Co.   

74,906,068 

7, 540, 878 
*  12  820  187 

3, 865. 844 
227, 160 

5.16 
3. 01 
4  SO 

05,278^158 

4,583i461 

4.81 

18,408,607 
28,689,656 
12,486,364 

11,920,059 

6,  990.  m7 

2,210^044 
1,047,855 

593,982 
423, 115 

671,486 

12.01 
3.65 

4.76 

3.55 
9.61 

78,494,352 
7,586,761 

12-  TOSt  ^SIR 
Xifi,  f  Wo,  OoO 

4,945,982 
180^824 

6.30 
2L38 

96^874,488 

5,776,300 

5.84 

1925 

Standard  Milling  Co  .  - 

18, 390, 867 
27, 688, 590 
12,418,624 
11, 126, 678 
7,355^763 

1,864,990 
1,640,811 
321,409 
705,539 
750,857 

11.00 

5.93 
2.59 
6.34 

ia33 

Total,  5  identical  companies  i   

76,980,612 
7, 818, 725 

5,282,606 
721,069 

7.06 
9.22 

Tffitl,  ril  wmpankiiT        ...  — . 

84,799,237 

6, 003, 676 

7.28 

Globe  Grato  &  Milltog  Co  

18,290,333 
26,025,693 
12, 129, 772 
10, 167, 347 
7,799,430 

1, 435, 726 
1,242,816 
447,158 
465,147 
905,463 

7.86 
5.73 
3.69 
4.48 
12:76 

74,412,576 
13^8^,810 

4,676,306 
l,M^8i8 

6.48 
U.fl8 

Total,  all  ffWTTiraT!^  i   '               —  -  .  - 

88^260^386 

6^173^563 

7.28 

'  Mean  for  year. 

.  *  After  deducting  interest,  bond  discount  and  Federal  income  taxes,  when  shown. 

>  Computed  from  listing  statement  furnished  New  York  Stock  Exchange  by  Waditam-Croaby  Co 
Jan.  29,  1924. 

*  Computed  from  investment  at  end  of  year,  earnings  for  year,  and  dividends  paid. 

<  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.'s  income  fot  1923  and  1924,  includes  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.  and  Pillsbury* 
Washburn  Mills  Co.  (Ltd.),  but  excludes  Island  Warehouse  Corp<»«tion,  also  Minneapolis  Mills  Co. 
and  St.  Anthony  Falls  Water  Tower  Co.,  formo^  subsidiaries  of  Pillsbury-Washbimi  Fkmr  Mills  Co. 

(Ltd.). 

*  Investment  and  income  not  shown  in  Poor's  published  reports. 

7  All  data  for  1926  obtatosd  turn  Poor's  pnbUUMd  Coandatifa  DaOj  Pltut  nporta. 

I  Ten  fftff^thfi 


COmVimON  and  PROFITB  in  BBBAD  and  iliOUB 

f iMwtfflitnii  Hfi  imome,  «md  mU    return  0f  9$  mMii§  amtpaidm 


Year 

Sales  of 

MiBliift  busiMBS 

Entire  busloMB 

IfltlllOOlM 

Bate  of 

IStOI'll 

Invest- 
imiit 

NctlMOBM 

186^611,306 

1^  SMI  aw 

$7. 181,111 

7.4 
7.1 

$109,291, 757 

$8,205,013 
8>«aMS 

Per  cent 
?.& 
&1 

tr,  711b  in. 

7.1 

8bH7,7W 

7.i 

'StodtlMlien*  m0ter  'in  •ntii^" 

iloeldioldan'  eoulty  in  mSliiig 
twwit— . 

Nii.iB«»ii 

Rate  of 

IimMaat 

BaAa  of 

im  .  

Per  cent 

ai 
&s 

18^001.763 

l^6a»7« 

ibSEiii 

Per  cent 

ai 

7*T 

&i 

^4»S,53I' 

7.» 

T^SLX  23.^ — FoliM  md  cost  of  wheat-fiour  sales  and  net  income    BO  mMlt§  mmf^ 

niesfor  the  two  year«  19£S  and  IBS 4 


[CroiMiaod 


yiait' <HwiiMm)ill 


Yaar 

¥alm  of  wbaat  Hoar 
■eld 

Coat  of  wbaat  floor 
aoU 

Nat  inooma  firoai 
mimng  boBtaMia 

Add  gaio  frea  ont- 
iida  tnTettmenta 

Amount 

Imi 

Amount 

Par 
barrel 

Amount 

Per 
barrel 

Amount 

Par 
band 

Awate  

$173,425,618 

$6.91 
Alt 

$165,244,37$ 

$7,181,243 

ia25 

$ao3 

»"0$ 

7,m714 

1,467,074 

.0$ 

Year 

Net  income  from 
entire  business 

Deduct  interest 
on  bonds  and 
borrowad  money 

Net  inoome  for 
stockholdem* 
equity  in  aitka 
bnalimi 

Deduct  cam  on 

Net  income  for 
stockholders' 
aooity  in  mill- 
HK  HMlMai 

Amount 

Per 
barrel 

AaBoont 

Per 
barrel 

Amoiuit 

Per 
banal 

Amount 

Per 
barrel 

AnoQnl  «,-—,,,» 
oaifai 

im  

18,205,013 

$a28 

.20 

$1,657. 600 
1,576,882 

$ao5 

.06 

$6,547,513 
7,368,681 

$a21 

•  SMt' 

$lt  $18,770 
1,81%  $7$ 

$61 03 
.$$ 

$5,523,743  $aift 
$,46I»8Q$  ,U 

a  64*7, 78$' 

l,«]7,lfl 

«,ii%it7 

*  Alt 

l,467,tf4 

.« 

COMPSlVraON  AND  PROFITS  IN  BREAD  AND  FLOUR  501 
Tabls  24. — Inveetmem  qf  BO  w&Hnff  eompmiee  fwr  im  yea/re^  iB$S  and  tBM4 

[Crop  and  calendar  years  combined] 


Year 

Sales  of 
wbeat  flour 
(barrels} 

Investment  in  mill- 
ing bnsiiiesB 

Add  investment 
ia  ootaida  InafaMaB 

Investment  in 
oitire  basimas 

Amount 

Per 
barrel 

Amoont 

Per 
barrel 

Amount 

Per 
barrdl 

1088   r-  

29,184,810 
Sa  07a;  320 

$96»611,305 

$3.31 
3.28 

$12,680,452 
ll,Mi;486 

$8148 
.8$ 

$109,291,757 
no;  708^064 

$3.74 
3L88 

m$a^MB 

87,711^161 

$.1$ 

.41 

iNtioikfio 

iiTi 

ders' 
aa 

Year 

Dated 
bOlfOl 

.bonds  and 

Siackholders' 
aqi^Ugry^e&tire 

Dedufit  invagtmmt 
in  ontrida  boateen 

Stockhol 
aduityin  1 
tasfiu 

Amount 

Per 
barrel 

Amount 

Per 
barrel 

Amount 

Per 
barrel 

Amount 

Per 
barrel 

1923  

tm  

$28, 519, 553 
27, 687, 081 

$0.98 
.92 

$80,  772, 204 
83, 102;  983 

$2.  7f5 
2.76 

$12,f580, 452 
11,949,466 

$0.43 
.30 

$68,  091,  752 
71,153,517 

$2.33 

2.  37 

28,108,317 

.05 

81,987,588 

2.78 

1^314,969 

.41 

8a«»^88i 

Table  25. — Investment,  net  income,  and  rate  of  return  of  90  milling  companiee, 
shown  for  44  companies  €ioting  their  bot^  at  the  end  of  the  Iwo  eron  ftare,  IBMB-MS 
ml  lBtS-24,  and  for  46  eompames  dosing  their  book9  at  the  end  efme  iwo  eaUmdar 
1/ears  1S23  and  1BB4 


Sales  of 
wheat  flour 
(barrels) 

Milling  business 

Entire  bosmess 

Invest- 
ment 
(amount) 

Net  income 

Invest- 
ment 
(amount) 

Net  income 

AtanoBt 

Rate 

Amount 

Rata 

Crop  year  180  

CatandaryMrM..  

A^mia  

Calendar  yaar  1924  

22;  902;  087 
8^  988;  723 

$78, 161,430 
18,440,875 

$6,248,040 
983,203 

Per 
cent 
8.0 
5.1 

$89, 147, 915 
20;  143, 842 

$7, 208;  811 
1,004,980 

Per 

*?1 
5.0 

29,  184,  810 

96,611.  30:> 

7, 181, 243 

7.4  '109,291,757 

8,  205. 013 

7.5 

22, 966,  825 
7,105^485 

79, 394,  820 
10,445^778 

4, 929, 452 
2;  110;  733 

6.  2 

lao 

90, 135,  793 
20;  654, 271 

6,  770,  521 

s;  180;  042 

7.5 

las 

80;  072;  188 

88^  818;  888 

7^04^118 

7.1 

no; 788;  884 

ai 

Crop  f««r  1188  

Calendar  year  1123 

A^raraca....- 

Crop  year  1924  

Calendar  year  1924 

Average  


Stofllciielders'  equity  is 

business 


Investment 
(amount) 


$66,  480.  401 
14,291,803 


Net  income 


Amount 


80;  772;  204 


68,725,548 
14, 377,  435 


83,102,983 


$5, 936, 998 
•  610,515 


a  847, 513 


5, 537, 905 
1, 815. 776 


Bate 


Per 

cent 
8.9 
4.3 


ai 


StoakbaUaia'  aiiaitF  te  miiiaf 
business 


Investment 
(amount) 


$55,493,916 
1%  507, 836 


6a  081, 782 


8. 1 
12.6 


7,353,681 


&8 


57, 984,  575 
13, 168, 942 


71,153,517 


Net  income 


Amount 


$4,88^006 
538,738 


9,523,743 


3,  696, 836 
1,  766, 467 


Rate 


Pw 

ai 

4.8 


I 


a4 

13.4 


5,4fi3.303 


7.7 


Table  26. — Value  and  cost  of  wheat-fiour  sales  and  net  income  of  90  millijig  compo' 
nieSf  shown  for  44  companies  closing  their  books  at  the  end  of  the  two  crop  year9 
WSB-BS  ami  19$S-$4i  0*^2  for  46  companies  dosir^  their  boaks  ai  tAe  ma  of  the 
im  coiemiiir  ftfors  19MS  mmi  t9B4 


Cfepyear  1923.....  . 

CWndar  year  M  . 

Avecais.  

Crop  year  1924  

Calendar  year  1924  

Avetige  


Value  of  wheat 
flour  aoM 

Cost  of  wliiat'  flonr'; 
sold 

list  inoome  from 
lining  busiiius 

Add  gain  from  oot- 
sidetovistaMiits 

ABMNnit 

Par 
baml 

JjDoant 

ImriI 

Anomil 

1135,472,423 
36, 953, 195 

$5.91 
5.88 

$129. 224, 383 
36,019,902 

$6.64 

5.73 

$6,248,040 
933,203 

$0.27 
.15 

1051,003 

71,777 

$0.04 
.01 

17%425»«IS 

&91 

6.«S 

7,131,343 

.26 

.03 

127, 555, 697 
45, 740, 258 

5.55 
6.44 

122,626,245 
43,629,525 

5.34 
6.14 

4, 929. 452 
2,110,733 

.21 

.30 

1,841,069       .  08 
49,309      .  01 

173,295,055 

6.76 

166, 255, 770 

5.53 

7,040,185 

.23 

1,890,378      .  06 

• 

Net  income 
fF^^^ 

Deduct  interest 

on  tMikto 
and  borrowed 
fliQiisy 

Net  income 
flrom  stockhold- 
ers' equity  in 
entire  busuMss 

Deduct  g;ain  on 
outside 
InviskaHBts 

Net  income 
ttom.  stookhold* 
ers'  equity  in 
milling  business 

Amount 

Par 
banal 

Amount 

Per 
barrel 

Amount 

Amount 

Per 
barrel 

Amount 

Per 
baml 

Crop  year  1023  

OiMiiisr  Tisr  1988.. 

-Crop  year  1924  

Oiiindar  year  lOM. . 

Awafe....... 

|7,20(V033 
1,00^930 

IftSl 
.13 

$1,383,036 
3H486 

30.06 
.06 

38^98^908 
310^313 

30.28 
.10 

3961.9^ 
71,777 

3a  04 
.01 

34,965k  006 
338^733 

30.22 
.09 

8,206,013 

.28 

1,357,800 

.03 

3, 547, 513 

.22 

1,023,770 

.03 

5, 523, 743 

.19 

6, 770, 521 
2,10aO42 

.29  1,232,616 
.31  344.266 

.05 
.06 

5,537,905 
1,815,778 

.24 
.28 

1.841,069 
40,309 

.08 
.01 

3,696,836 
1,706,467 

.16 
.36 

1^910^163 

.3^  1,373^889 

.06 

7,338,381 

.91 

1,830^378 

.03 

5^438,303 

.18 

Table  27. — Investment  of  90  milling  companies  shown  for  44  companies,  closing 
fftitr  todfci  at  end  of  Urn  two  emp  j/mrs  19$$-i3  and  19iS-£4  and  for  4$  earn-' 
fmmim  etrntng  their  bodb  at  the  end  ei  me  two  oaiffwlar  weare  t9§S  «md  19t4 


Sales  of 
wheat  flour 
\DansiS/ 

Inyestmentln 

Add  investment 
in  tmtsitip  basiness 

JfaTa^nentte 

AnuNiiil 

Per 

bKVBl 

AnMHHlt 

bwni 

AUMUUt 

Per 
baml 

drapyear  1923  —  

2%9IB;)067' 
6,282,723 

378,161,430 
18,449,875 

33.41 
2.94 

$10,986,485 
1, 693, 967 

$0.48 

.27 

$89,147,915 
20,143,842 

$3.89 
3.31 

29,184,810 

91^311,306 

13;  680, 452 

.48 

109,391,767 

3.74 

"^rap'  fvar  19M  

22,966,825 
7,105,495 

79,394,820 
19,445,778 

3.46 
2.73 

10, 740, 973 
1,208,493 

.47 
.17 

90, 135, 793 
20,654, 271 

3.92 
2.90 

30^07^320 

98,840,598 

3.29 

11,949,466       .  39 

1 

110,790,064 

oommnoN  and  pbofits  in  bbead  and  flour  505 


Tablb  27. — Investment  of  90  miiUii»§  mmpafdes  shown  for  44  companiee,  daeinf 

their  books  at  the  end  of  the  two  crop  years  1922-23  and  1923-24  and  for  46  com- 
panies closing  their  books  at  the  end  of  the  two  calendar  years  1923  and  192J^ 
Oontinued 


Itadoct  bonds  and 
borrowed  nmisy 

Stoclcholders' 
equity  in  mtire 
business 

Deduct  invest- 
ment in  eutside 
businasi 

Stockholders' 
equity  in  ™*u*"f 
'  bnsiiieas 

AoMnnt 

Per 
baml 

Per 
barrel 

For 

Per 

Crop  year  1923  

Calendar  year  1933  

Crop  year  1934  

Calendar  year  1991  

$22, 667, 514 
5,852,039 

$0.99 
.93 

$66,480, 401 
14, 291,803 

$2.90 
2.28 

$10,986,485 
1, 693, 967 

$0.48 
.27 

$55, 493,  916 
12,597,836 

$2.42^ 
2.01 

28,519,553 

.08 

80^  772;  204 

2.76 

1%  880;  463 

.43 

38;  091,  763 

2.33 

21,410,245 

6,276,836 

.93 
.88 

68,725,548 
14, 377, 435 

2.99 
2. 02 

10, 740,  973 
1, 208, 493 

.47 
.17 

57, 984, 575 
13, 168, 942 

2.691 
1.88 

27,687,081 

.92 

83,10^983 

2.76 

11, 949, 466 

.39 

71, 153,617 

2.37 

Tabub  28. — Iweesimemti  ^  income,  and  rate  of  return  of  lOi  imtting  coiii|Mmte3 

for  the  four  years  1919  to  1922 

(Crop  and  oaleodar  yean  osmiifBed] 


Year 

Sates  of 
wbeat  floor 

Milling  business 

Satire  busimn 

Netinoone 

Bate  of 
retiuu 

InVMtMWHt 

liHlneoMa 

letom 

1919  

1920   

1938w'*  w  .  _M.»i>Mk 
Average... 

Barrels 
50, 057, 008 
51,585,717 
47,061,412 
33;«3[Q88 

$167,511,980 
202,  894,  375 
164^607,057 

$23,  350,110 
30, 142,  553 
2^587,601 
18;  103;  348 

Percent 
13.9 
14.9 
L6 
1A9 

$181, 265, 023 
215, 161,967 
176, 785, 756 
162, 361, 263 

$24, 362, 876 
30,678,329 
3,465,091 
17,314,081 

Per  cent 

ia4 

14.3 
2L0 

lar 

49;  887. 650 

170;  799;  961 

18,045,726 

10.6 

183, 893, 502 

18, 955, 082 

ia» 

Year 

Stockholders'  equity  in  entire 
'  basinsss 

Stoclcholders'  equity  in  milling 

Investmeiit 

MM  inoome 

Rate  of 
return 

Invertmsnt 

NetiaDOBa 

Rate  of 
return 

1919  

1980.  

1931  

1932.  

$108,716,031 
119,224,326 

121,  582, 813 
117,971,362 

$19,002, 727 
24,897,853 
*  178, 423 
14,742,006 

Percent 

18.3 
20.9 
».l 
12.5 

$94,962,088 
106,956,734 
109, 494, 114 
103,706,491 

$18,889,961 
24.362,077 
» 1,  aw,  913 

13,  530, 617 

Aremf 

19.9 
22.8^ 
»1.0 
13.0 

116,873,633 

14,841,041  1 

12.7 ; 

1 

103,7S0;062|  U;931.386 

*i?  ^fjSA"* lf»  oompaoies,  in  1930  there  wete  106  oompanies,  in  1981  than  wwe  107  eompanies*' 
and  in  i98l!ttHt3  weve  101  eoawMuusa. 
•  Loss. 


'mmmamm  am  wmwm  m  bisad  Aim  iLoim 

^mm  29. — Faliw  md  cost  of  wheat-flow  mdm  ami       incmm  ^  101  miUinf 

emmpaimt  >  /or  Uim  /our  ytorv  1919  to  1999 


¥tMr 


Value  of  mhmt 
flour  aoM 


AffllOuIlt 


1919  $531,000,424 

1»20  605,006,850 


ATwace. 


437,175,507 
8HM7,344 


474,522.481 


Fir 

btnrd 


$10. 61 
11.73 
9l08 
6.88 


9.51 


CoBtof  whaat 
sold 


Amount 


$507,716^814 
574.861,811 
434,587,886 
318,744,708 


456. 476, 755 


not  14 
llilS 
AOS 
6.36 


9.15 


Net  income  from 
milling  business 


Amount 


barrd 


Add  gain  from 
outride  investment 


Amount 


$23,350;  UOj 
80;  148;  868 

2, 587. 601 1 
16, 102, 642 


$0.47 
.68 
.06 

.32 


18,045,726, 


.36, 


$1,012,766 
686,776 

877, 490 

1,211,389 

909,356 


Per 
bwnl 


8a  02 
.01 
.02 
.02 


Amount 


1919   $24, 362, 876 


1920 
1921. 
1822. 


30,678,329 
3. 465, 091 
17,314,031 


18,056^083 


Per 

tMT- 

Mi 


Deduct  inter- 
est on  honds 
and  borrowed 


Am  unt 


$0.  49  $4, 460. 149 


59 
.08 


5, 780, 476 
3,643,514 


.34  %m,m 


38  ^114,011 


P« 
tcI 


$0.09 
.  11 
.08 
.06 


Net  income  for 
stockholders' 
equity  in  tatin 


Amount 


$19,902,727 
24,897,853 
M78.423 
14,74^006 


14841,041 


Per 
Imt- 
nl 


Deduct  gain 
on  outside 


Amount 


Per 

m 


$0.40  $1,012, 766  $0.02 


.48 

(») 
.28 


536,778 
877,490' 
1,811.888 


.01 
.02 
.02 


Net  income  for 
stockholders' 
inmUl- 


Amoant 


Per 
hat- 


$18,889,961 
24, 362,  on 
11,065,813 
11^00^817 


18,081^888  .18 


$0.38 
.47 
I. OS 


*if  companies,  in  lOODtliiro 

'■IiQIII..  " ' 

S'lioat  lit^lHi'  th«i.  wHiMf  of  1  pv 


106  companies,  in  1921  there  were  107  companies. 


Tasub  30.— /iii«8fin«fil     tm  miUing  emmpmm  ^  fmr  Ubi  /Mir  yaort  1919  to  Itfit 

fQpQI»tiidi 


1919  

1920  

1881  


Sales  of 
wheat 
flour 

Cbimbi} 

Add  Inyestment 
01  oatsidfl  business 

Investment  in 
entire  business 

Amount 

Amount 

Per 

bWTSl 

Amount 

Per 
btml 

50;  687,008 
51,  585.717 
17,061,412 
'i|8|%:88S 

$167,511,980 
202, 894, 375 
164,687,067 
14li;088;88t 

$3.85 
3.93 
3.60 
3:81 

$13.  753, 043 
12. 267,  592 
12;  088, 699 
14,364,871 

$0.27 
.24 
.26 
.28 

$181,265,023 
215, 161,867 
176,786^766 
162;  861, 363 

$3.63 
4.17 
8.76 
3.19 

48^887,660 

1711^708,951 

3.42 

13, 093,  551 

.27 

183, 893, 502      3. 68 

Teir 

Bednet  bonds 
■ad  borrowed 
money 

Stockholders' 
equity  in  enttn 
business 

Deduct  invest- 
ment in  outside 
business 

Stockholders' 
equity  in  milliif 
business 

ABMNlBt 

Fir 
iMllli 

Pw 

'iNilii 

^Per, 
biml 

^Psr, 
tenil 

1818   

1800' 

1821  

87%  648, 802 
85,837,641 
55,202,843 
44,389,901 

81.46 
L86 

1. 17 
.87 

8106,716.081 
118;  234, 836 
121,582,813 
117,971,362 

$3.17 
231 

258 
2  32 

$13,753,043 
12  267, 592 
12068,688 
14,264,871 

$0.27 
.24 
.26 
.28 

$94, 962,988 
106, 956,  734 
109, 494, 114 
103,  706, 491 

$1.80 

2  07 
2  33 
2  04 

67,019,869 

1.34 

116,873,633 

235 

13,093,551 

.27 

10^  781^  ■ 

2.08 

m^.M,  1m  WMBMII  Jain  

mm  mm  mmBm  lllMMll' 


in  1880  llMra  wwt  106  eompanies,  in  1821  tbere  w«tt  Uff  oompanles, 


COMPEHSION  AND  PROFITS  IN  BREAD  AND  FLOUR 


Tmmim  Zh'-^Immhmnt,  nei  income,  imd  role    reiwm  of  47  mUUng  €ompmmo9  for 

th€  ««s  yMTc,  1919  to  1994 

(Orop  Mid  oilmdir  yesn  oombfaied) 


Sales  of 
wheat  flour 

"hMSfU^f  bnsflMBB 

III  vestment 

NOB  IlWttO 

Bate  of 
liCuiJi 

Bate  of 
leUiiu 

1818   

1830  

1821  

1822  

1823   

1824  

Average  

.BorrA 
20, 377, 136 
21,871,486 
18,883,880 
30;  415, 162 
22080,436 
22. 511, 522 

$78,825,148 
92824,532 
73,721,501 
71,580,815 
75, 700, 504 
77,578,957 

$10,646,582 
14,784,581 

2 162  736 
8, 483, 589 

5,  876,  600 
6, 318, 652 

Per  ct. 
13.9 
16.8 
28 
9.1 
7.8 
6.9 

$86,140,644 
101,386,906 
82828,683 
82774,003 

87,  564, 822 
88, 792  660 

$11, 536, 728 
15, 192  381 
2838,139 
7,568,328 
6,868,286 
7,193,446 

"&§ 

3.5 
8.1 
7.8 
&1 

20,974,940 

78,038,693 

7, 547, 125 

9.7 

88,249,953 

By  549^  548 

9.7 

Tier 

Stockholdera'  equity  in  entire 

Stockhoktoi^^eg^  in  miUing 

fiivestmeiit 

Net  Income 

Bale  of 

return 

bivestmoit 

NttinennM 

Rate  of 
return 

1918   

1920   

1921  

1822-   

1831 

* 

$54,  267,  816 
59,  768, 118 
62  502. 149 
62380,416 
04,803.641 
88;  777, 918 

$9, 524, 816 
12  755,  830 
1,  622,  273 
6,214,828 
5,605,060 
6^918^888 

Per  ct. 
17.6 
21.3 
2  6 
8.8 
&6 
&9 

$44, 952  320 
51, 193,  742 
53, 394, 967 
51, 187, 328 
52838,323 
86^  884, 888 

$8, 634, 276 
12  358,040 
846,870 
5,130,088 
4.613.305 
4,  OH  104 

Per  ct 
18.2 
24.1 
1.6 
10.0 
8.7 
7.S 

61, 768;  060 

6^948^819 

11.8 

61,6S8.8» 

ILft 

Tablb  82.^ — VtiwB  nf  wheat-flowr  ootot  ami  net  income  of  47  mUling  companies  for 

ike  tkt  femm  i9i9U  1994 


VabMcrf  wheat 
floor  sold 

Cost  of  wheat 
fleiirsoU 

Net  inoome  bom 
miBtaic  buBiness 

Add  gain  from 
oatsjoeinvest- 

Amoant 

Per 
barrel 

Amount 

Per 
barrel 

Amount 

Per 

Amount 

Per 
barrel 

1919  

1920  

1921  

1922   

1823  

Awmm.  

$214,789,075 
256, 626, 316 
172605,117 
137, 396, 133 
131,556,860 
128;8n^886 

$10. 59 
11.73 
9.24 
6.73 
5.96 
^76 

$204, 142493 
241,831,725 
170, 442, 381 
130,  912  544 
125, 680;  260 
191,067,184 

$10.06 
11.05 
9. 12 
6.41 
5.68 
5.61 

$10,646,582 
14, 794, 691 
2162736 
6,483,589 
5,876^600 
6,818,668 

$a53 

.68 
.12 
.32 
.27 
.81 

$890,146 
397,790 
775,403 

1, 084, 739 
801,665 

l.«N»79t 

$aoi 

.02 
.04 
.05 
.04 
.88 

173,724,889 

8.28 

166,177,764 

7.92 

7,547,125 

.36 

1,002423 

.Oft 

Year 

Net  income  ftam 
mtkevmuam 

Deduct  interest 
ou  bonds  and 
borrowed  money 

Net  income  from 
stockholders' 
equity  in  eutire 
business 

Deduct  gain  on 
outside  invest- 
misnt 

Met  income 

from  stock- 
holders' equity 
in  milling 
business 

Amount 

Per 
barrel 

Amount 

Per 
barrel 

Amount 

Per 
bairal 

Amount 

Per 
barrel 

Amount 

Per 
baoil 

1919  

1921  

1022  

1988  

uod)***  » 

AvifafSL 

$11, 536, 728 
15, 192, 381 
2938,139 
7,668,328 
6,868,265 
7,188,446 

$0.57 
.70 
.16 
.37 
.31 
.38 

$2,012306 
2  436, 551 
1,315,866 
1,363,600 
1,363,306 

$0.10 
.  11 
.07 
.07 
.06 
.06 

$9, 524, 422 
12  755, 830 
1, 622  273 
6,214,828 
5,606,060 
5,948,888 

$0. 47 
..59 
.09 
.30 
.25 
.86 

$890,146 
397,790 
775,403 

1,084,730 
881,665 

1,874,794 

$0.04 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.04 
.06 

$8, 634,278 
12358,040 
846,870 
6,13^068 
4,613,385 
4,074,104 

88l48 

.57 
.05 
.25 
.21 
.» 

8^648^648 

.41 

1,801,880 

.08 

6^948^818 

.88 

1.08E^488 

.06 

fib  Ml  798 

.» 

I 


€06     emimmmon  and  frofito  m  b&ead  and  flour 

Tmm  M,^lmmmimt  of  47  mmmg  emnp€mi«$  for  «kb  y«ar«,  1019  to  19g4 

(Crop  and  calendar  years  combined]  . 


Ymt 

Sales  of 
vliMit  floor 

lavmtiiMint  in 
miBit^  boaiiMn' 

Add  investmtnt  in 
mtaU»hmimm 

• 

Investment  in 

Amoanl 

Per 
barrel 

Amoiiiit 

P«r 
bnvel 

Amount 

Per 

1919  

1920   

1921  ,  

1993.  

Average  

Barrels 
20, 277, 136 
21,871,490 
18, 693, 899 
20, 415, 162 
22,080,436 
22, 511, 522 

$76,825,148 
92,824,532 
73, 721,501 
71,580,915 
75, 700, 504 
77,578,967 

$3.79 
4.24 
3.94 
3.50 
3.43 
3.45 

$9,315,496 
8, 574, 376 
9, 107, 182 
11,193,088 
11,864,318 
11,213^708 

$0.46 
.39 
.49 
.55 
.54 
.49 

$86, 140, 644 
101, 398, 908 
82, 828,  683 
82,774,003 
87,564,822 
88^  799;  000 

$4.25 
4.63 
4.48 
4.06 
3.97 
3.94 

20^974,940 

78^038,593 

3.72 

10;2ll.8a0 

.49 

88^  91%  988 

4.31 

DwiofltboiM 

is  and 
loney 

Stockholders'  equity 
in  entire  bosinass 

Deduct  investment 
in  outside  business 

1  Stockholders 
in  milling  bi 

'  equity 
isine.ss 

Amount 

Per 
barrel 

Amount 

Per 

bum 

Amount 

barnl 

Amount 

P» 
bmtl 

1919  

1920  

1921   

1922   . 

1928.   

im  

Average  

$31,872,828 
41, 630, 790 
20,326,534 
20,393.5K7 
22^  761. 181 
22;  014, 748 

$1.67 
1.90 
1.09 
.99 

1.08 
.98 

$54,267,816 
flO;  708^118 
62;  502;  149 
62;  880;  416 
64,803,641 
66,777,912 

$2.68 

273 
3.34 
3.06 
2.04 
2.96 

19,315,206 
8, 674, 376 

9, 107, 182 
11, 193,088 
11,864, 318 
11.213,708 

$a46 

.30 
.49 
.55 
.54 
.49 

$44,052,320 
61,193,742 
53,304,067 
51,187,328 
f2, 939, 323 
5.%  564, 209 

$2.22 
2.34 

2.85 
Z61 
2.40 
3147 

26,490,944 

1. 26  j     61.  750,  009 

2.95 

10^211.800 

*49 

61,a8»8l9 

3L48 

Taimj  U,^Nm  etm  14  inafitiAieltirtfif  fimr  oer  hmrd  /or  90  eompanies,  arranged 

fimm  Imo  u>  high,  19!^ 


Comi 


I.  .. 

Ma* 

II,  -. 

18ll 
M.. 
18.. 


Cost 
NRll 

Company 
No. 

Cost 
boKiel 

84.41 

19  

1496 

4.48 

90  

499 

4.60 

21  

A.  05 

4.63 

22  

5.07 

4.65 

23  

5.14 

4.68 

24  

6.14 

4.70 

98-  

490 

4.70 

490 

4.78 

97  

8L91 

478 

18  

6.29 

481 

28  

5.29 

48S 
480 

5.  32 

nT.7S.l7. 

5.33 

487 

32  

436 

498 

38  

436 

491 

34  

437 

495 

36  

440 

496 

36  

440 

Com; 


37  

38  

39  

40  

41  

42  

43  

44  

46  

46  

47  

48  

49  

60  

61  

62  

58  

64-  


Cost 
ban^ 


$5.41 
5.42 
442 
446 
448 
450 
463 
5.54 
454 
456 
4  57 
460 
463 
463 
4  63 
4  68 
471 
5.73 


Cost 
bKptf' 

Company 

56  

8474 

73  

66  

6.74 

74  

67  

5.74 

75  

68...—--. 

476 

70  .- 

59  

477 

77  

60  

5.77 

78  

61  

5.79 

79  

62  

5.80 

OA 

63  

482 

81  

64  

484 

82  

66  

487 

83  

66  

490 

84  

67  

493 

85  

68  

494 

86  

69  

5.99 

87  

70  

400 

88  

71  

402 

89  

72  

408 

OBl 

•i!SL 


$6.03 
412 
426 
432 
487 
487 
437 
4  45 
450 
470 
4  75 
488 
7.00 
7.36 
7.88 
7.89 
7.42 
7.48 
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Tablb  36. — Net  cost  of  mantifaeturing  flour  per  barrel^  for  90  companiet,  arranged 

from  low  to  higk,  1924 


Oi^pany 


1  

9  

8  

4  

6  

6  

7  

8  

9  

10  

11  

19  

13  

14  

U  

16  

17  

18.-.  


Cost 
per 
barrel 


$4. 13 
427 
437 
441 
446 
4.50 
4.50 
4.58 
4.59 
4.72 
478 
479 
480 
4.91 
4.91 
4.95 
498 
401 


Company 
No. 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
88. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
86. 


Cost 
per 
barrel 

Comnanv 
No. 

Cost 
per 
barrel 

$5.03 

37  

.$5.  36 

404 

38  

436 

405 

39  

437 

407 

40  

5.38 

408 

41  

5. 42 

413 

42  

5.  44 

5.18 

43  

5.46 

5. 21 

44.  

4  47 

4  21 

45  

447 

5.21 

46  

4« 

4  22 

47  

463 

4  25 

48  

4  57 

4  32 

40  

4  61 

5.32 

50  

5.65 

433 

51  

5.67 

433 

52  

4  72 

433 

53  

473 

484 

64  

480 

Company 
No. 


55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68. 
69 
70. 
71. 
79. 


Cost 
per 
rarrel 


8481 

484 

488 
480 
406 
6.05 
405 
407 
410 
4  10 
6. 10 
411 
412 
413 
413 
6.17 
4  21 
421 


Company 
No. 


73 
74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82 
83 
84. 
85. 
86 
87. 
88. 
80. 
90. 


Coat 
per 


8497 
427 
499 
498 
448 
480 
488 
481 
462 
474 
47V 
480 
484 
488 
7.48 
7.48 
7.88 
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